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INTRODUCTION 


é O the natives of the South Sea islands, one day, a stranger 
fie who had journeyed there in search of his health, was in- 

troduced by the resident missionary as Tusitala ‘“‘The 
Teller of Tales.” 

No other name could have more aptly described Robert Louis 
Stevenson. For it is as a writer of thrilling adventure tales and 
absorbing short stories that his name has become most widely 
known, although there are a few scattered critics who rank his 
poems and essays above his fiction. 

Stevenson was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, November 13, 
1850. Asa child he was delicate in health but active in mind 
and listened eagerly to the Scottish legends his nurse Cunning- 
ham told him and the Bible stories from his mother. 

At college he first studied civil engineering and then law, 
but had no taste for these subjects. While traveling in Europe 
he became absorbed in the great romances of the French and 
decided to turn his efforts towards this form of writing. 
Shortly after, his first great short story “Will o’ the Mill,” 
in which he drew a vivid picture of the Murgthal in Baden and 
the Brenner Pass in the Tyrol, Europe’s eternal battle alarm, 
was completed. Next came his immortal “A Lodging for a 
Night,” a story written around an episode in the life of the 
famous poet, thief and ne’er-do-well of Paris, Francois Villon. 

Stevenson by this time was coming into prominence and 
formed many friendships with literary men. Among them 
were Andrew Lang, James Barrie and George Meredith. He 
moved to Burford Bridge to be near the latter and there pro- 
duced “The New Arabian Nights,” “The Suicide Club” and. 
“The Rajah’s Diamond.” But thus far his writings had 
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brought him no monetary reward and his health grew weaker 
and weaker. Aiways poor, always paining, in a fever and 
close to starvation, Stevenson sent ‘The Pavilion on the Links” 
to his publisher with the prayer “God prosper it.” The praye. 
was answered, as the story was hailed as the work of a genius, 
and the author received enough money to keep him from want 
for many days to come. 

Thus encouraged Stevenson wrote his well known tale of 
French life “The Sire de Malétroit’s Door” and, a short while 
later, ‘“Providence and the Guitar.” 

But, as always, careless with money, he again found himself 
very low in funds. “A man is of no use until he has dared 
everything” was his creed. So for America, where Charles 
Dickens had been warmly welcomed, he sailed in 1879. His 
sea-company poor, his malady battling to subdue him, the boat 
tossing, his breathing tale of family life, ““The Story of a hy "ps 
was made. 

Arrived in America, Stevenson, gaunt, ragged and scarcely 
known, walked its streets with fevered brow and empty stom- 
ach. He journeyed West and married Mrs. Osbourne whom 
he had met on his travels through Europe. They were greatly 
devoted all through life and of her he wrote 


“Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The August father 

Gave to me”. 


In San Francisco he met Charles Warren Stoddard, who later 
became Professor of English Literature in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. It was Stoddard’s anecdotes and descrip- 
tions of life in the South Seas which first aroused in Stevenson 
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a desire to visit the romantic isles which he was later to immor- 
talize in poem and story. 

Across the ocean again to his mother in Scotland and then to 
Europe he went. In this period he wrote the “Merry Men” and 
the weird witch-tale of the Scottish highlands “Thrawn Janet.” 
He then completed “The Body Snatchers” and the great shock- 
story “Markheim.” 

Stevenson was noted for his love for children and in their 
company he found his greatest comfort during his unceasing, 
terrible sickness. His poems for children are unsurpassed and 
what the world knows and loves as “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’’ was first called by the quaint and simple title “Penny 
Whistles.” The verses which were published in 1883, were at 
once acclaimed for their fresh, pure touch and extraordinary 
vividness. 

One day of this period, the rain forcing them within doors 
and young Samuel Lloyd Osbourne, his step-ston, asking him to 
play, he drew a map and told him a pirate story of a hidden 
treasure. The story so pleased the boy that Stevenson sent it 
to a young folks’ magazine as “The Sea Cook” and it was 
published in book form in 1883. This is the story whose popu- 
larity gained momentum with each new edition and became 
what the world has long recognized as the greatest of all adven- 
ture stories ‘“Treasure Island.” 

Stevenson was now coming into his own. His fame was 
spreading throughout the world. And his place in literature 
was to be firmly secured a short time later with the publication 
of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the startling and dramatic tale 
of a dual nature. The inspiration for this work came from a 
dream as did the story of Olalla, the living Lenore. 

Stevenson had also turned his attention again to poetry and 
produced the remarkable collection “Underwoods” in which 
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much of his best verse, including the immortal ‘Requiem,’ 
appears. 

A few years later, after a period of miscellaneous writing, he 
gave to the world “Kidnapped,” which many critics declare tc 
be his masterpiece. | 

No longer was he in want, but, his physical suffering becom- 
ing more severe, Stevenson again sailed for America in 1887 
Richard Mansfield was appearing in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” on the New York stage, and Stevenson’s reception on 
this visit was such as to gratify his heart. 

In Saranac Lake, ‘where it howls and blows and rains and 
snows,” he began his tragic tale of India, Scotland and New 
York, “The Master of Ballantrae.” 

The improvement in his health was so encouraging that 
Stevenson decided he could now fulfill his great drearh, On his 
yacht Casco he set out with his wife on a cruise to the islands 
he had grown to love so well. At Tahiti he was adopted into 
one of the clans. 

“The Master of Ballantrae” was finished at Waikiki in 1889. 

A few months later he boarded a trading schooner and made 
many excursions through the islands, visiting the famous leper- 
colony in the island of Molokai. He defended Father Damien, 
who had lived with the lepers, against charges brought against 
him by another missionary. He defended the natives oppressed 
by the governments. He spoke their tongue and reigned in 
their hearts. 

Becoming fascinated with tropical life Stevenson established 
his permanent home at Samoa in 1890. 


He was supremely happy in writing and voyaging through 
the islands, but his health was slowly ebbing away and on 
December 3, 1894, after a severe fainting spell he died. 

His passing caused great sorrow throughout the islands and 
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on his tomb on the summit of a mountain were inscribed the 
words: 

“Tomb of Tusitala.” 


And then the speech of Ruth to Naomi: 
“Whither thou goest, 1 will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God, 
my God; where thou diest, will I die, and there will T be 
buried.” 
Gr5..B: 
March 1, 1926. 
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I. 
ENVOY. 


Go, little book, and wish to all 

Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 
A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing it, 

A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore! 


ie Then follow you, wherever hie 
The travelling mountains of the sky. 
A SONG OF THE ROAD. Or let the streams in civil mode 


Direct your choice upon a road; 
THE gauger walked with willing foot, 
And aye the gauger played the flute; For one and all, or high or low, 
And what should Master Gauger play = Will lead you where you wish to go; 


But Over the hills and far away? And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away! 
Whene’er I buckle on my pack Forest or Monrarcis 1878. 


And foot it gaily in the track, 
O pleasant gauger, long since dead, 


I hear you fluting on ahead. Til. 
You go with me the self-same way— THE CANOE SPEAKS. 
The self-same air for me you play; On the great streams the ships may go 
For I do think and so do you About men’s business to and fro. 
It is the tune to travel to. But I, the egg-shell pinnace, sleep 
On crystal waters ankle-deep: 
For who would gravely set his face I, whose diminutive design, 
To go to this or t’other place? Of sweeter cedar, pithier pine, 
There’s nothing under heav’n so blue Is fashioned on so frail a mould, 
That’s fairly worth the travelling to. A hand may launch, a hand withhold: 
I, rather, with the leaping trout 
On every hand the roads begin, Wind, among lilies, in and out; 
And people walk with zeal therein; I, the unnamed, inviolate, 
But wheresoe’r the highways tend, Green, rustic rivers, navigate; 
Be sure there’s nothing at the end. My dripping paddle scarcely shakes 
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The berry in the bramble-brakes; 
Still forth on my green way I wend 
Beside the cottage garden-end; 
And by the nested angler fare, 

And take the lovers unaware. * 

By willow wood and water-wheel 
Speedily fleets my touching keel; 
‘By all retired and shady spots 
Where prosper dim forget-me-nots; 
By meadows where at afternoon 
The growing maidens troop in June 
To loose their girdles on the grass. 
Ah! speedier than before the glass 
The backward toilet goes; and swift 
As swallows quiver, robe and shift, 
And the rough country stockings lie 
Around each young divinity 
When, following the recondite brook, 
Sudden upon this scene I look. 
And light with unfamiliar face 

“On chaste Diana’s bathing-place, 
Loud ring the hills about and all 
The shallows are abandoned. 


IV. 


Ir is the season now to go 
About the country high and low, 
Among the lilacs hand in hand, 
And two by two in fairy land. 


The brooding boy, the sighing maid, 
Wholly fain and half afraid, 

Now meet along the hazel’d brook 
To pass and linger, pause and look. 


A year ago, and blithely paired, 

Their rough-and-tumble play they 
shared; 

They kissed and quarrelled, laughed 
and cried, 

A year ago at Eastertide. 


With bursting heart, with fiery face, 

She strove against him in the race; 

He unabashed her garter saw, 

That now would touch her skirts with 
awe. 


Now by the stile ablaze she stops, 
And his demurer eyes he drops; 
Now they exchange averted sighs 
Or stand and marry silent eyes. 


And he to her a hero is 

And sweeter she than primroses; 
Their common silence dearer far 
Than nightingale and mavis are. 


Now when they sever wedded hands, 
Joy trembles in their bosom-strands, 

And lovely laughter leaps and falls 

Upon their lips in madrigals. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


A NAKED house,:a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot: 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 

Behind your shivering trees be drawn; 

And when the wind from place to place 

Doth the unmoored  cloud-galleons 
chase, 

Your garden gloom and gleam again, 

With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
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Here shall the wizard moon ascend 

The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendour; here 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbour hollows dry or wet, 

Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 

And oft the morning muser see 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of cobweb dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 

Silver the simple grass with rime; 

Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 

And make the cart-ruts beautiful; 

And when snow-bright the moor ex- 
pands, 

How shall your children clap their 
hands! 

To make this earth, our hermitage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


a's & 
A VISIT FROM THE SEA. 


Far from the loud sea beaches 
Where he goes fishing and crying, 
Here in the inland garden 
Why is the sea-gull flying? 


Here are no fish to dive for; 
Here is the corn and lea; 

Here are the green trees rustling. 
Hie away home to sea! 


Fresh is the river water 
And quiet among the rushes; 
This is no home for the sea-gull 
But for the rooks and thrushes. 


Pity the bird that has wandered! 
Pity the sailor ashore! 

Hurry him home to the ocean, 
Let him come here no more! 


High on the sea-cliff ledges 
The white gulls are trooping and cry- 
ing, 
Here among rooks and roses, 
Why is the sea-gull flying? 


WAM: 


_TO A GARDENER. 


FRIEND, in my mountain-side demesne 
My plain-beholding, rosy, green 

And linnet-haunted garden-ground, 
Let still the esculents abound. 

Let first the onion flourish there, 
Rose among roots, the maiden-fair, 
Wine-scented and poetic soul 

Of the capacious salad bowl. 

Let thyme the mountaineer (to dress 
The tinier birds) and wading cress, 
The lover of the shallow brook, 

From all my plots and borders look. 
Nor crisp and ruddy radish, nor 
Pease-codes for the child’s pinafore 
Be lacking; nor of salad clan 

The last and least that ever ran 
About great nature’s garden-beds. 
Nor thence be missed the speary heads 
Of artichoke; nor thence the bean 
That gathered innocent and green 
Outsavours the belauded pea. 

These tend, I prithee; and for me, 


Thy most long-suffering master, bring 
In April, when the linnets sing 

And the days lengthen more and more, 
At sundown to the garden door. 

And I, being provided thus, 
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Shall, with superb asparagus, 

A book, a taper, and a cup 

Of country wine, divinely sup. 
La SoLituDE, HYEREs. 


Vill. 


TO MINNIE. 
(With a hand-glass) 


A PICTURE-FRAME for you to fill, 
A paltry setting for your face, 
A thing that has no worth until 
You lend it something of your grace. 


I send (unhappy I that sing 
Laid by awhile upon the shelf) 
Because I would not send a thing 
Less charming than you are yourself. 


And happier than I, alas! 
(Dumb thing, I envy its delight) 

°T will wish you well, the looking-glass, 
And look you in the face to-night. 


IX. 


LO! Kes DE Me 


A LOVER of the moorland bare, 

And honest country winds, you were; 
The silver-skimming rain you took; 
And loved the floodings of the brook, 
Dew, frost and mountains, fire and seas, 
Tumultuary silences, 

Winds that in darkness fifed a tune, 
And the high-riding virgin moon. 


And as the berry, pale and sharp, 
Springs on some ditch’s counterscarp 
In our ungenial, native north— 

You put your frosted wildings forth, 


And on the heath, afar from man, 
A strong and bitter virgin ran. 


The berry ripened keeps the rude 
And racy flavour of the wood. 

And you that loved the empty plain 
All redolent of wind and rain, 


Around you still the curlew sings— 
The freshness of the weather clings— 
The maiden jewels of the rain 
Sit in your dabbled locks again. 


xX. 
TO N. V. DE G. S. 


THE unfathomable sea, and time, and 
tears, 

The deeds of heroes and the crimes of 
kings 

Dispart us; and the river of events 

Has, for an age of years, to east and 
west 

More widely borne our cradles. 
to me 

Art foreign, as when seamen at the 
dawn 

Descry a land far off and know not 
which. 

So I approach uncertain; so I cruise 

Round thy mysterious islet, and behold 

Surf and great mountains and loud 
river-bars, 

And from the shore hear inland voices 
call. 

Strange is the seaman’s heart; he hopes, 
he fears; 

Draws closer and sweeps wider from 
that coast; 

Last, his rent sail refits, and to the deep 

His shattered prow uncomforted puts 
back. 


Thou 
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Yet as he goes he ponders at the helm 

Of that bright island; where he feared 
to touch, 

His spirit readventures; and for years, 

Where by his wife he slumbers safe at 
home, 

Thoughts of that land revisit him; he 
sees 

The eternal mountains beckon, 
awakes ‘ 

Yearning for that far home that might 
have been. 


and 


XI. 


TO WILL. H. LOW. 


YoutH now flees on feathered foot. 
Faint and fainter sounds the flute, 
Rarer songs of gods; and still 
Somewhere on the sunny hill, 

Or along the winding stream, 
Through the willows, flits a dream; 
Flits, but shows a smiling face, 
Flees, but with so quaint a grace, 
None can choose to stay at home, 
All must follow, all must. roam. 


This is unborn beauty: she 

Now in air floats high and free, 

Takes the sun and breaks the blue;— 
Late with stooping pinion flew 
Raking hedgerow trees, and wet 

Her wing in silver streams, and set 
Shining foot on temple roof: 

Now again she flies aloof, 

Coasting mountain clouds and kiss’t 
By the evening’s amethyst. 


In wet wood and miry lane, 
Still we pant and pound in vain; 
Still with leaden foot we chase 


Waning pinion, fainting face; 

Still with grey hair we stumble on, 
Till, behold, the vision gone! 
Where hath fleeting beauty led? 
To the doorway of the dead. 

Life is over, life was gay: 

We have come the primrose way. 


XII. 


TO MRS. WILL. H. LOW. 


- Even in the bluest noonday of July, 


There could not run the smallest breath 
of wind 

But all the quarter sounded like a 
wood; 

And in the chequered silence and above 

The hum of city cabs that sought the 
Bois, 

Suburban ashes shivered into song. 

A patter and a chatter and a chirp 

And a long dying hiss—it was as though 

Starched old brocaded dames through 
all the house 

Had trailed a strident skirt, or the 
whole sky 

Even in a wink had over-brimmed in 
rain. 

Hark, in these shady parlours, how it 
talks 

Of the near autumn, how the smitten 
ash 

Trembles and augurs floods! O not too 
long 

In these inconstant latitudes delay, 

O not too late from the unbeloved north 

Trim your escape! For soon shall this 
low roof 

Resound indeed with rain, soon shall 
your eyes 
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Search the foul garden, search the dark- 
ened rooms, 
Nor find one jewel but the blazing log. 


12 Rue VERNIER, Paris. 


XIII. 


TO H. F. BROWN. 
(Written during a dangerous sickness) 


I sir and wait a pair of oars 

On cis-Elysian river-shores. 

Where the immortal dead have sate, 
°T is mine to sit and meditate; 

To re-ascend life’s rivulet, 

Without remorse, without regret; 
And sing my Alma Genetrix 
Among the willows of the Styx. 


And lo, as my serener soul 

Did these unhappy shores patrol, 
And wait with an attentive ear 
The coming of the gondolier, 

Your fire-surviving roll I took, 
Your spirited and happy book;* 
Whereon, despite my frowning fate, 
It did my soul so recreate 

That all my fancies fled away 

On a Venetian holiday. 


Now, thanks to your triumphant care, 
Your pages clear as April air, 

The sails, the bells, the birds, I know, 
And the far-off Friulan snow; 

The land and sea, the sun and shade, 
And the blue even lamp-inlaid. 

For this, for these, for all, O friend, 
For your whole book from end to end— 
For Paron Piero’s muttonham— 

I your defaulting debtor am. 


Perchance, reviving, yet may I 
To your sea-paven city hie, 
And in a felze, some day yet 
Light at your pipe my cigarette. 


XIV. 


TO ANDREW LANG. 


Dear Andrew, wiih the brindled hair, 

Who glory to have thrown in air, 

High over arm, the trembling reed, 

By Ale and Kail, by Till and Tweed: 

An equal craft of hand you show 

The pen to guide, the fly to throw: 

I count you happy starred: for God, 

When he with inkpot and with rod 

Endowed you, bade your fortune lead 

Forever by the crooks of Tweed, 

Forever by the woods of song 

And lands that to the Muse belong; 

Or if in peopled streets, or in 

The abhorred pedantic sanhedrim, 

It should be yours to wander, still 

Airs of the morn, airs of the hill, 

The plovery Forest and the seas 

That breaks about the Hebrides, 

Should follow over field and plain 

And find you at the window pane; 

And you again see hill and peel, 

And the bright springs gush at your 
heel. 

So went the fiat forth, and so 

Garrulous like a brook you go, 

With sound of happy mirth and sheen 

Of daylight—whether by the green 

You fare that moment, or the grey; 

Whether you dwell in March or May; 

Or whether treat of reels and rods 


*Life on the Lagoons, by H. F. Brown, 
originally burned in the fire at Messrs, 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.’s. © 
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Or of the old unhappy gods: 
Still like a brook your page has shone, 
And your ink sings vf Helicon. 


XV. 


ET TU IN ARCADIA VIXISTI. 
(TO R. A. M. S.) 


{n ancient tales, O friend, thy spirit 
dwelt ; 
There, from of old, 
passed; and there 
High expectation, high delights and 
deeds, 

Thy fluttering heart with hope and ter- 
ror moved. 

And thou hast heard of yore the Blatant 
Beast, 

And Roland’s horn, and that war-scat- 
tering shout 

‘Of all-unarmed Achilles, zgis-crowned. 

And perilous lands thou sawest, sound- 
ing shores 

And seas and forests drear, island and 
dale 

And mountain dark. 
Tristram rod’st 

Or Bedevere, in farthest Lyonesse. 

‘Thou hadst a booth in Samarcand, 
whereat 

‘Side-looking Magians trafficked; thence, 
by night, 

An Afreet snatched thee, 
wings upbore 

Beyond the Aral mount; or, hoping 
gain, 

Thou, with a jar of money, didst em- 
bark, 

For Balsorah, by sea. But chiefly thou 

In that clear air took’st life; in Arcady 


thy childhood 


For thou with 


and with 


The haunted, land of song; and by the 
wells 

Where most the gods frequent. 
Chiron old, 

In the Pelethronian antre, taught thee 
lore: 

The plants, he taught, and by the shin- 
ing stars 

In forests dim to steer. 
thou seen 

Immortal Pan dance secret in a glade, 

And, dancing, roll his eyes; these where 
they fell, 

Shed glee, and through the congregated 
oaks 

A flying horror winged; while all the 
earth 

To the god’s pregnant footing thrilled 
within. 

Or whiles, besides the sobbing stream, he 
breathed, 

In his clutched pipe, unformed and 
wizard strains, 

Divine yet brutal; which the forest 
heard, 

And thou, with awe; and far upon the 
plain 

The unthinking ploughman started and 
gave ear. 


There 


There hast 


Now things there are that, upon him 
who sees, 

A strong vocation lay; and strains there 
are 

That whoso hears shall hear for ever- 
more. 

For evermore thou hear’st immortal 
Pan 

And those melodious godheads, ever 
young 

And ever quiring, on the mountains old. 
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What was this earth, child of the gods, 
to thee? 

Forth from thy dreamland thou, a 
dreamer, cam’st, 

And in thine ears the olden music rang, 

And in thy mind the doings of the dead, 

And those heroic ages long forgot. 

To a so fallen earth, alas! too late. 

Alas! in evil days, thy steps return, 

To list at noon for nightingales, to grow 

A dweller on the beach till Argo come 

That came long since, a lingerer by the 
pool 

Where that desired angel bathes no 

more. 


As when the Indian to Dakota comes, 

Or farthest Idaho, and where he dwelt, 

He with his clan, a humming city finds; 

Thereon awhile, amazed, he stares, and 
then 

To right and leftward, like a questing 
dog, 

Seeks first the ancestral altars, then the 
hearth 

Long cold with rains, and where old 
terror lodged, 

And where the dead. So thee undying 
Hope, 

With all her pack, hunts screaming 
through the years: 

Here, there, thou fleeést; but not here 
nor there 

The pleasant gods abide, the giory 
dwells. 


That, that was not Apollo, not the god. 
This was not Venus, though she Venus 
seemed 
A moment. 
move, 


And though fair yon river 


She, all the way, from disenchanted 
fount 

To seas unhallowed runs; the gods for- 
sook 

Long since her trembling rushes; from 
her plains 

Disconsolate, long since adventure fled; 

And now although the inviting river 
flows, 

And every poplared cape, and every 
bend 

Or willowy islet, win upon thy soul 

And to thy hopeful shallop whisper 
speed; 

Yet hope not thou at all; hope is no 
more; 

And O, long since the golden groves 
are dead, 

The faery cities vanished from the land! 


XVI. 


TO W. E. HENLEY. 


THE year runs through her phases; rain 
and sun, 

Springtime and summer pass; winter 
succeeds; 

But one pale season rules the house of 
death. 

Cold falls the imprisoned daylight; fell 
disease ; 

By each lean pallet squats, and pain and 
sleep 

Toss gaping on the pillows. 


But O thou! 
Uprise and take thy pipe. Bid music 
flow, 
Strains by good thoughts attended, like 
the spring 
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The swallows follow over land and sea. 

Pain sleeps at once; at once, with open 
eyes, 

Dozing despair awakes. 
sees 

His flock come bleating home; the sea- 
man hears 


The shepherd 


Once more the cordage rattle. Airs of 
home! 

Youth, love and roses blossom; the 
gaunt ward 


Dislimns and disappears, and, opening 
out, 

Shows brooks and forests, and the blue 
beyond 

Of mountains. 


Small the pipe; but O! do thou, 


Peak-faced and suffering piper, blow 


therein 

The dirge of heroes dead; and to these 
sick, 

These dying, sound the triumph over 
death. 

Behold! each greatly breathes; 
tastes a joy 

Unknown before, in dying; for each 
knows 

A hero dies with him—though unful- 
filled 

Yet conquering truly—and not dies in 
vain. 


each 


So is pain cheered, death comforted; 
the house 

Of sorrows smiles to listen. 
again— 

O thou, Orpheus and Heracles, the bard 

And the deliverer, touch the stops 
again! 


Once 


XVII. 


HENRY JAMES. 


WHO comes to-night? 
doors in vain. 

Who comes? My bursting walls, can 
you contain 


We ope the 


The presences that now _ together 
throng 

Your narrow entry, as with flowers and 
song, 


As with the air of life, the breath of 
talk? 

Lo, how these fair immaculate women 
walk 

Behind their jocund maker; and we see 

Slighted De Mauves, and that far dif- 
ferent she, 

Gressie, the trivial sphynx; and to our 
feast 

Daisy and Barb and Chancellor (she 
not least!) 

With all their silken, all their airy kin, 

Do like unbidden angels enter in. 

But he, attended by these shining 
names, 

Comes (best of all) himself—our wel- 
come James. 


XVIII. 


THE MIRROR SPEAKS. 


Wuere the bells peal far at sea 
Cunning fingers fashioned me. 
There on palace walls I hung 
While that Consuelo sung; 

But I heard, though I listened well, 
Never a note, never a: trill, 

Never a beat of the chiming bell. 
There I hung and looked, and there 
In my grey face, faces fair 
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Shone from under shining hair. 
Well, I saw the poising head, 

But the lips moved and nothing said; 
And when lights were in the hall, 
Silent moved the dancers all. 

So awhile I glowed, and then 

Fell on dusty days and men; 

Long I slumbered packed in straw, 
Long I none but dealers saw; 

Till before my silent eye 

One that sees came passing by. 
Now with an outlandish grace, 

To the sparkling fire I face 

In the blue room at Skerryvore; 
Where I wait until the door 

Open, and the Prince of Men, 
Henry James, shall come again. 


XIX. 


KATHARINE. 


WE see you as we see a face 

That trembles in a forest place 
Upon the mirror of a pool 

Forever quiet, clear and cool; 

And in the wayward glass, appears 
To hover between smiles and tears, 
Elfin and human, airy and true, 
And backed by the reflected blue. 


XX. 


LO Fe las: 


I READ, dear friend, in your dear face 
Your life’s tale told with perfect grace; 
The river of your life, I trace 

Up the sun-chequered, devious bed 
To the far-distant fountain-head. 


Not one quick beat of your warm heart, 
Nor thought that came to you apart, 


Pleasure nor pity, love nor pain 
Nor sorrow, has gone by in vain; 


But as some lone, wood-wandering child 

Brings home with him at evening mild 

The thorns and flowers of all the wild, 

From your whole life, O fair and true 

Your flowers and thorns you bring with 
you! 


XXII. 


REQUIEM. 


‘UNvER the wide and starry sky, 


Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


XXII. 
THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


Ir I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain:— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die 

A piercing pain, a killing sir, 

And to my dead heart run them in! 
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XXII. 
OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS. 


Out of the sun, out of the blast, 

Out of the world, alone I passed 
Across the moor and through the wood 
To where the monastery stood. 
There neither lute nor breathing fife, 
Nor rumour of the world of life, 
Nor confidences low and dear, 

Shall strike the meditative ear. 
Aloof, unhelpful, and unkind, 

The prisoners of the iron mind, 
Where nothing speaks except the bell 
The unfraternal brothers dwell. 


Poor passionate men, still clothed afresh 
With, agonising folds of flesh; 
Whom the clear eyes solicit still 

To some bold output of the will, 
While fairy Fancy far before 

And musing Memory-Hold-the-door 
Now to heroic death invite 

And now uncurtain fresh delight: 

O, little boots it thus to dwell 

On the remote unneighboured hill! 


O to be up and doing, O 

Unfearing and unshamed to go 

In all the uproar and the press 

About my human business! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 

Whisper courage in my ear. 

With voiceless calls, the ancient earth 
Summons me to daily birth. 

Thou, O my love, ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the end of ends— 
To laugh, to love, to live, to die, 

Ye call me by the ear and eve! 


Forth from the casemate, on the plain 
Where honour has the world to gain, 
Pour forth and bravely do your part, 
O knights of the unshielded heart! 
Forth and forever forward!—out 
From prudent turret and redoubt, 
And in the mellay charge amain, 
To fall but yet to rise again! 
Captive? ah, still, to honour bright, 
A captive soldier of the right! 
Or free and fighting, good with ill? 
Unconquering but unconquered still! 
And ye, O brethren, what if God, 
When from Heav’n’s top he 
abroad, 
And sees on this tormented stage 
The noble war of mankind rage: 
What if his vivifying eye, 
O monks, should pass your corner by? 
For still the Lord is Lord of might; 
In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks; 
He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats; 
He sees the climber in the rocks; 
To him, the shepherd folds his flocks 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top, 
And bear the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 
Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 


spies 


But yeP—O ye who linger still 
Here in your fortress on the hill, 
With placid face, with tranquil breath, 
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The unsought volunteers of death, 
Our cheerful General on high 
With careless looks may pass you by. 


XXIV. 


Not yet, my soul, these friendly fields 
desert, 

Where thou with grass, and rivers, and 
the breeze, 

And the bright face of day, thy dalli- 
ance hadst; 

Where to thine ear first sang the en- 
raptured birds; 

Where love and thou that lasting bar- 
gain made. 

The ship rides trimmed, and from the 
eternal shore 

Thou hearest airy voices; but not yet 

Depart, my soul, not yet awhile depart. 


Freedom is far, rest far. Thou art with 


life 
Too closely woven, nerve with nerve 
intwined; 
Service still craving service, lost for 
love, 
Love for dear love, still suppliant with 
tears. 

Alas, not yet thy human task is done! 

A bond at birth is forged; a debt doth 
lie 

Immortal on mortality. It grows— 

By vast rebound it grows, unceasing 
growth; 

Gift upon gift, alms upon alms, up- 
reared, 

From man, from God, from nature, till 
the soul 

At that so huge 
amazed. 


indulgence stands 


Leave not, my soul, the unfoughten 
field, nor leave 

Thy debts dishonoured, nor thy place 
desert 

Without due service rendered. For thy 
life, 

Up, spirit, and defend that fort of clay, 

Thy body, now beleaguered; whether 
soon 

Or late she fall; whether to-day thy 
friends 

Bewail thee dead, or, after years, a man 

Grown old in honour and the friend of 
peace. 

Contend, my soul, for moments and for 
hours; 

Each is with service pregnant; each re- 
claimed 

Is as a kingdom conquered, where to 
reign. 

As when a captain rallies to the:fight 

His scattered legions, and beats ruin 
back, 

He, on the field, encamps, well pleased 
in mind. 

Yet surely him shall fortune overtake, 

Him smite in turn, headlong his en- 
signs drive; 

And that dear land, now safe, to-mor- 
row fall. 

But he, unthinking, in the present good 


Solely delights, and all the camps re- 
joice. 


XXV. 


Ir is not yours, O mother, to complain, 


Not, mother, yours to weep, 
Though nevermore your son again 
Shall to your bosom creep, 
Though nevermore again you watcu 
your baby sleep. 
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Though in the greener paths of earth, 
Mother and child, no more 
We wander; and no more the birth 
Of me whom once you bore, 
Seems still the brave reward that 
once it seemed of yore; 


Though as all passes, day and night, 
The seasons and the years, 
From you, O mother, this delight, 
This also disappears— 
Some profit yet survives of all your 
pangs and tears. 


The child, the seed, the grain of corn, 
The acorn on the hill, 
Each for some separate end is born 
In season fit, and still 
Each must in strength arise to work 
the almighty will. 


So from the hearth the children flee, 
By that almighty hand 
Austerely led; so one by sea 
Goes forth, and one by land; 
Nor aught of all man’s sons escapes 
from that command. 


So from the sally each obeys 
The unseen almighty nod; 
So till the ending all their ways 
Blindfolded loth have trod: 
Nor knew their task at all, but were 
the tools of God. 


And as the fervent smith of yore 
Beat out the glowing blade, 
Nor wielded in the front of war 
The weapons that he made, 
But in the tower at home still plied 
his ringing trade; 


So like a sword the son shall roam 
On nobler missions sent; 
And as the smith remained at home 
In peaceful turret pent, 
So sits the while at home the mother 
well content. 


XXVI. 


THE SICK CHILD. 


Child— 
O moTHER, lay your hand on my brow! 
O mother, mother, where am I now? 
Why is the-room so gaunt and great? 
Why am I lying awake so late? 


Mother— 
Fear not at all: the night is still. 
Nothing is here that means you ill— 
Nothing but lamps the whole town 
through, 
And never a child awake but you. 


Child— 
Mother, mother, speak low in my ear, 
Some of the things are so great and 
near, 
Some are so small and far away, 
I have a fear that I cannot say. 
What have I done, and what du I fear, 
And why are you crying, mother dear? 


Mother— 

Out in the city, sounds begin, 

Thank the kind God, the carts come in! 

An hour or two more and God is se 
kind, 

The day shall be blue in the window: 
blind, 

Then shall my child go sweetly asleep, 

And dream of the birds and the hills of 
sheep. 
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XXVII. 


IN MEMORIAM F. A. S. 


Yet, O stricken heart, remember, O re- 
member 
How of human days he lived the bet- 
ter part. 
April came to bloom and never dim 
December 
Breathed its killing chills upon the 
head or heart. 


Doomed to know not Winter, only 
Spring, a being 
Trod the flowery April blithely for 
awhile, 
Took his fill of music, joy of thought 
and seeing, 
Came and stayed and went, nor ever 
ceased to smile. 


Came and stayed and went, and now 
when all is finished, 
You alone have crossed the melan- 
choly stream, 
Yours the pang, but his, O his, the un- 
diminished 
Undecaying 
dream. 


gladness, undeparted 


All that life contains of torture, toil, 
and treason, 
Shame, dishonour, death, to him were 
but a name. 
Here, a boy, he dwelt through all the 
singing season 
And ere the day of sorrow departed 
as he came. 


Davos, 1881, — 


XXVIII. 
TO MY FATHER. 


Peace and her huge invasion to these 
shores 

Puts daily home; innumerable sails 

Dawn on the far horizon and draw 
near; 

Innumerable loves, uncounted hopes 

To our wild coasts, not darkling now, 
approach; 

Not now obscure, since thou and thine 
art there, 

And bright on the lone isle, the foun- 
dered reef, 

The long, resounding foreland, Pharos 
stands. 


These are thy works, O father, these 
thy crown; 

Whether on high the air be pure, they 
shine 

Along the yellowing sunset, and all night 

Among the unnumbered stars of God 
they shine; 

Or whether fogs arise and far and wide 

The low sea-level drown—each finds a 
tongue, 

And all night long the tolling bell re- 
sounds: 

So shine, so toll, till night be overpast, 

Till the stars vanish, till the sun return, 

And in the haven rides the fleet secure. 


In the first hour, the seaman in his skiff 

Moves through the unmoving bay, to 
where the town 

Its earliest smoke into the air up- 
breathes 

And the rough hazels climb along the 
beach. 
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To the tugg’d oar the distant echo 
speaks. 

The ship lies resting, where by reef and 
roost 

Thou and thy lights have led her like a 
child. 


This hast thou done, and I—can I be 
base? 

I must arise, O father, and to port 

Some lost, complaining seaman pilot 
home. 


XXIX. 


IN THE STATES. 


Wiru half a heart I wander here 
As from an age gone by 

A brother—yet though young in years, 
An elder brother, I. 


You speak another tongue than mine, 
Though both were English born. 

I towards the night of time decline, 
You mount into the morr. 


Youth shall grow great and strong and 
free, 
But age must still decay: 
To-morrow for the States—for me, 
England and Yesterday, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


XXX, 


A PORTRAIT. 


3 am a kind of farthing dip, 
Unfriendly to the nose and eyes; 
A blue-behinded ape, I skip 
Upon the trees of Paradise. 


At mankind’s feast, I take my place 
In solemn, sanctimonious state, 

And have the air of saying grace 
While I defile the dinner plate. 


I am the “smiler with the knife,” 
The battener upon garbage, I— 

Dear Heaven, with such a rancid life, 
Were it not better far to die? 


Yet still, about the human pale, 

I love to scamper, love to race, 
To swing by my irreverent tail 

All over the most holy place; 


And when at length, some golden day, 
The unfailing sportsman, aiming at, 
Shall bag, me—all the world shall say: 
Thank God, and there’s an end of 
that! 


XXXI. 


S1tnc clearlier, Muse, or evermore be 
still, 

Sing truer or no longer sing! 

No more the voice of melancholy 
Jacques 

To wake a weeping echo in the hill; 

But as the boy, the pirate of the spring, 

From the green elm a living linnet takes, 

One natural verse recapture—then be 
still. 


XXXII. 


A CAMP. 


Tue bed was made, the room was fit, 


‘By punctual eve the stars were lit; 


The air was still, the water ran, 

No need was there for maid or man, 
When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai. 
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XXXIII. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE 
CAMISARDS. 


WE travelled in the print of olden wars, 
Yet all the land was green, 
And love we found, and peace, 
Where fire and war had been. 


They pass and smile, the children of 
the sword— 
No more the sword they wield; 
And O, how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield! 


XXXIV. 


SKERRYVORE. 


For love of lovely words, and for the 
sake 

Of those, my kinsmen and my country- 
men, 

Who early and late in the windy ocean 
toiled 

To plant a star for seamen, where was 
then 

The surfy haunt of seals and cormo- 
rants: 

I, on the lintel of this cot, inscribe 

The name of a strong tower. 


XXXV. 


SKERRYVORE: THE PARALLEL. 


Here all is sunny, and when the truant 
gull 

Skims the green level of the lawn, his 
wing 


Dispetals roses; here the house is 
framed 

Of kneaded brick and the plumed moun-.- 
tain pine, 

Such clay as artists fashion and such: 
wood 

As the tree-climbing urchin 
But there 

Eternal granite hewn from the living: 
isle 

And dowelled with brute iron, rears a: 
tower 

That from its wet foundation to its 
crown 

Of glittering glass, stands, in the sweep 
of winds, 

Immovable, immortal, eminent. 


breaks... 


XXXVI. 


My house, I say. But hark to the 
sunny doves 

That make my roof the arena of their 
loves, 

That gyre about the gable all day long 

And fill the chimneys with their mur- 
murous song: 

Our house, they say; and mine, the cat 
declares 

And spreads his golden fleece upon the 
chairs; 

And mine the dog, and rises stiff with 
wrath 

If any alien foot profane the path. 

So, too, the buck that trimmed my ter- 
races, 

Our whilom gardener, called the garder 
his; 

Who now, deposed, surveys my plain 
abode 

And his late kingdom, only from the 
road. 
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XXXVII. 


My body which my dungeon is, 

And yet my parks and palaces:— 
Which is so great that there I go 

All the day long to and fro, 

And when the night begins to fall 

Throw down my bed and sleep, while all 

The buildings hum with wakefulness— 

Even as a cnild of savages 

When evening takes her on her way, 

(She having roamed a summer’s day 

Along the mountain-sides and scalp) 

Sleeps in an antre of that alp:— 
Which is so broad and high that 

there, 

As in the topless fields of air 

My fancy soars like to a kite 

And faints in the blue infinite:— 
“Which is so strong, my strongest 

throes 

And the rough world’s besieging blows 

Not break it, and so weak withal, 

Death ebbs and flows in its loose wall 

As the green sea in fishers’ nets, 

And tops its topmost parapets:— 
Which is so wholly mine that I 

Can wield its whole artillery, 


And mine so little, that my soul 
Dwells in perpetual control, 
And I but think and speak and do 
As my dead fathers move me to:— 

If this born body of my bones 
The beggared soul so barely owns, 
What money passed from hand to hand, 
What creeping custom of the land, 
What deed of author or assign, 
Can make a house a thing of mine? 


AXXXVIITI. 


SAY not of me that weakly I declined 
The labours of my sires, and fled to sea, 
The towers we founded and the lamps 
we lit, 
To play at home with paper like a child. 
But rather say: In the afternoon of time 
A_ strenuous family dusted from iis 
hands 
The sand of granite, and beholding far 
Along the sounding coast its pyramids 
And tall memorials catch the dying sun, 
Smiled well content, and to this childish 
task 
Around the fire addressed its evening 
hours. 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


LTREASURE ISLAND 


PART SE, 


THE OLD BUCCANEER 


CHAPTER I. 


THE OLD SEA DOG AT THE “ADMIRAL 
BENBOW.” 


Squire TreLawney, Dr. Livesey, and 
the rest of these gentlemen having asked 
me to write down the whole particulars 
about Treasure Islanda, from the begin- 
ning to the end, keeping nothing back 
but the bearings of the island, and that 
only because there is still treasure not 
yet lifted, I take up my pen in the 
year of grace 17—, and go back to the 
time when my father kept the “Admiral 
Benbow” inn, and the brown old sea- 
man, with the sabre cut, first took up 
his lodgings under our roof. 

I remember him as if it were yester- 
day, as he came plodding to the inn 
door, his sea-chest following behind him 
in a hand-barrow; a tall, strong, heavy, 
nut-brown man; his tarry pigtail falling 
over the shoulders of his soiled blue 
coat; his hands fagged and scarred, with 
black, broken nails; and the sabre cut 
across one cheek, a dirty, livid white. I 
remember him looking round the cove 
and whistling to himself as he did so, 
and then breaking out in that old sea- 
song that he sang so often afterwards :— 


“Fifteen men on The Dead Man’s Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


in the high, old tottering voice that 
seemed to have been tuned and broken 
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at the capstan bars. Then he rapped 
on the door with a bit of stick like a 
handspike that he carried, and when 
my father appeared, called roughly for 
a glass of rum. This, when it was 
brought to him, he drank slowly, like a 
connoisseur, lingering on the taste, and 
still looking about him at the cliffs and 
up at our signboard. 

“This is a handy cove,” says he, at 
length; ‘and a pleasant sittyated grog- 
shop. Much company, mate?” 

My father told him no very little 
company, the more was the pity. 

“Well, then,” said he, “this is the 
berth for me. Here you, matey,” he 
cried to the man who trundled the bar- 
row; “bring up alongside and help up 
my chest. I'll stay here a bit,” he con- 
tinued. “I’m a plain man; rum and 
bacon and eggs is what I want, and that 
head up there for to watch ships off. 
What you mought call me? You mought 
call me captain. Oh, I see what you’re 
at—there;”’ and he threw down three or 
four gold pieces on the threshold. “You 
can tell me when I’ve worked through 
that,” says he, looking as fierce as a 
commander. 

And, indeed, bad as his clothes were, 
and coarsely as he spoke, he had none 
of the appearance of a man who sailed 
before the mast; but seemed like a 
mate or skipper, accustomed to be 
obeyed or to strike. The man who 
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came with the barrow told us the mail 
had set him down the morning before 
at the “Royal George;” that he had in- 
quired what inns there were along the 
coast, and hearing ours well spoken of, 
I suppose, and described as lonely, had 
chosen it from the others for his place 
of residence. And that was all we could 
learn of our guest. 

He was a very silent man by custom. 
All day he hung round the cove, or upon 
the cliffs, with a brass telescope; all 
evening he sat in a corner of the par- 
lour next the fire, and drank rum and 
water very strong. Mostly he would 
not speak when spoken to; only look 
up sudden and fierce, and blow through 
his nose like a fog-horn; and we and 
the people who came about our house 
soon learned to let him be. Every day, 
when he came back from his stroll, he 
would ask if any seafaring men had gone 
by along the road? At first we thought 
it was the want of company of his own 
kind that made him ask this question; 
but at last we began to see he was de- 
sirous to avoid them. When a seaman 
put up at the “Admiral Benbow” (as 
now and then some did, making by the 
coast road for Bristol), he would look in 
at him through the curtained door be- 
fore he entered the parlour; and he 
was always sure to be as silent as a 
mouse when any such was present. For 
me, at least, there was no secret about 
the matter; for I was, in a way, a 
sharer in his alarms. He had taken me 
aside one day, and promised me a silver 
fourpenny on the first of every month 
if I would only keep my “weather-eye 
open for a seafaring man with one leg,” 
and let him know the moment he ap- 
peared. Often enough, when the first 


of the month came round, and I applied 
to him for my wage, he would only blow 
through his nose at me, and stare me 
down; but before the week was out he 
was sure to think better of it, bring me 
my fourpenny piece, and repeat his or- 
ders to look out for “‘the seafaring man 
with one leg.” 

How that personage haunted my 
dreams, I need scarcely tell you. On 
stormy nights, when the wind shook the 
four corners of the house, and the surf 
roared along the cove and up the cliffs, 
I would see him in a thousand forms, 
and with a thousand diabolical expres- 
sions. Now the leg would be cut off at 
the knee, now at the hip; now he was a 
monstrous kind of a creature who had 
never had but the one leg, and that in 
the middle of his body. To see him 
leap and run and pursue me over hedge 
and ditch was the worst of nightmares. 
And altogether I paid pretty dear for 
my monthly fourpenny piece, in the 
shape of these abominable fancies. 

But though I was so terrified by the 
idea of the seafaring man with one leg, 
I was far less afraid of the captain him- 
self than anybody else who knew him. 
There were nights when he took a dead 
more rum and water than his head would 
carry; and then he would sometimes sit 
and sing his wicked, old, wild sea songs, 
minding nobody; but sometimes he 
would call for glasses round, and force 
all the trembling company to listen to 
his stories or bear a chorus to his sing- 
ing. Often I have heard the house 
shaking with “Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of | 
rum;” all the neighbours joining in each 
singing louder than the other, to avoid | 
remark. For in these fits he was the 
most over-riding companion ever | 
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known; he would slap his hand on the 
table for silence all round; he would fly 
up in a passion of anger at a question, 
or sometimes because none was put, and 
so he judged the company was not fol- 
lowing his story. Nor would he allow 
anyone to leave the inn till he had 
drunk himself sleepy and reeled off to 
bed. 

His stories were what frightened peo- 
ple worst of all. Dreadful stories they 
were; about hanging, and walking the 
plank, and storms at sea, and the Dry 
Tortugas, and wild deeds and places on 
the Spanish Main. By his own account 
he must have lived his life among some 
of the wickedest men that God ever al- 
lowed upon the sea; and the language in 
which he told these stories shocked our 
plain country people almost as much as 
the crimes that he described. My father 
was always saying the inn would be 
ruined, for people would soon cease 
coming there to be tyrannised over and 
put down, and sent shivering to their 
beds; but I really believe his presence 
did us good. People were frightened at 
the time, but on looking back they rather 
liked it; it was a fine excitement in a 
quiet country life; and there was even 
a party of the younger men who pre- 
tended to admire him, calling him a 
“true sea-dog,” and a “real old salt,” 
and such like names, and saying there 
was the sort of man that made England 
terrible at sea. 

In one way, indeed, he bade fair to 
ruin us; for he kept on staying week 
after week, and at last month after 
month, so that all the money had been 
long exhausted, and still my father never 
plucked up the heart to insist on hav- 
ing more. If ever he mentioned it, the 


captain blew through his nose so loudly, 
that you might say he roared, and stared 
my poor father out of the room. I have 
seen him wringing his hands after such 
a rebuff, and I am sure the annoyance 
and the terror he lived in must have 
greatly hastened his early and unhappy 
death. 

All the time he lived with us the cap- 
tain made no change whatever in his 
dress but to buy some stockings from 
a hawker. One of the cocks of his hat 
having fallen down, he let it hang from 
that day forth, though it was a great 
annoyance when it blew. I remember 
the appearance of his coat, which he 
patched himself upstairs in his room, 
and which, before the end, was nothing 
but patches. He never wrote or re- 
ceived a letter, and he never spoke with 
any but the neighbours, and with these, 
for the most part, only when drunk on 
rum. ‘The great sea-chest none of us 
had ever seen open. 

He was only once crossed, and that 
was towards the end, when my poor 
father was far gone in a decline that 
took him otf. Dr. Livesey came late one 
afternoon to see the patient, took a bit 
of dinner from my mother, and went 
into the parlour to smoke a pipe until 
his horse should come down from the 
hamlet, for we had no stabling at the 
old “Benbow.” I followed him in, and 
I remember observing the contrast the 
neat, bright doctor, with his powder as 
white as snow, and his bright, black 
eyes and pleasant manners, made with 
the coltish country folk, and above all, 
with that filthy, heavy, bleared scare- 
crow of a pirate of ours, sitting far gone 
in rum, with his arms on the table. Sud- 
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denly he—the captain, that is—began 
to pipe up his eternal song:— 


“Fifteen men on The Dead Man’s Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the 
rest— é 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


At first I had supposed ‘“‘the dead man’s 
chest” to be that identical big box of 
his upstairs in the front room, and the 
thought had been mingled in my night- 
mares with that of the one-legged sea- 
faring man. But by this time we had 
all long ceased to pay any particular 
notice to the song; it was new, that 
night, to nobody but Dr. Livesey, and 
on him I observed it did not produce 
an agreeable effect, for he looked up 
for a moment quite angrily before he 
went on with his talk to old Taylor, the 
gardener, on a new cure for the rheu- 
matics. In the meantime, the captain 
gradually brightened up at his own mu- 
sic, and at last flapped his hand upon 
the table before him in a way we all 
knew to mean—silence. The voices 
stopped at once, all but Dr. Livesey’s; 
he went on as before, speaking clear 
and kind, and drawing briskly at his 
pipe between every word or two. The 
captain glared at him for a while, flapped 
his hand again, glared still harder, and 
at last broke out with a villainous low 
oath: “Silence, there, between decks!” 

“Were you addressing me, sir?” says 
the doctor; and when the ruffian had 
told him, with another oath, that this 
was so, “I have only one thing to say 
to you, sir,” replies the doctor, “that if 
you keep on drinking rum, the world will 
soon be quit of a very dirty scoundrel!” 

The old fellow’s fury was awful. He 


spring to his feet, drew and opened a 
sailor’s clasp-knife, and, balancing it 
open on the palm of his hand, threat- 
ened to pin the doctor to the wall. 

The doctor never so much as moved. 
He spoke to him, as before, over his 
shoulder, and in the same tone of voice; 
rather high, so that all the room might 
hear, but perfectly calm and steady— 

“Tf you do not put that knife this in- 
stant in your pocket, I promise, upon 
my honour, you shall hang at next as- 
sizes.” 

Then followed a battle of looks be- 
tween them; but the captain soon 
knuckled under, put up his weapon, and 
resumed his seat, grumbling like a 
beaten dog. 

“And now, sir,’ continued the doc- 
tor, “since I now know there’s such a 
fellow in my district, you may count I'll 
have an eye upon you day and night. I’m 
not a doctor only; I’m a magistrate; and 
if I catch a breath of complaint against 
you, if it’s only a piece of incivility like 
to-night’s I’ll take effectual mearts to 
have you hunted down and routed out 
of this. Let that suffice.” 

Soon after Dr. Livesey’s horse came 
to the door, and he rode away; but the 
captain held his peace that evening, and 
for many evenings to come. 


b 


CHAPTER II. 
BLACK DOG APPEARS AND DISAPPEARS. 


It was not very long after this that 
there occurred the first of the mysteri- 
ous events that rid us at last of the 
captain, though not, as you will see, of 
his affairs. It was a bitter cold winter, 
with long, hard frosts and heavy gales; 
and it was plain from the first that my 
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poor father was little iikely to see the 
spring. He sank daily, and my mother 
and I had all the inn upon our hands; 
and were kept busy enough, without 
paying much regard to our unpleasant 
guest. 

It was one January morning, very 
early—a pinching, frosty morning—the 
cove all grey with hoar-frost, the ripple 
lapping softly on the stones, the sun still 
low and only touching the hilltops and 
shining far to seaward. The captain 
had risen earlier than usual, and set out 
down the beach, his cutlass swinging 
under the broad skirts of the old blue 
coat, his brass telescope under his arm, 
his hat tilted back upon his head. I re- 
member his breath hanging like smoke 
in his wake as he strode off, and the 
last sound I heard of him, as he turned 
the big rock, was a loud snort of indig- 
nation, as though his mind was still run- 
ming upon Dr. Livesey. 

Well, mother was upstairs with 
father; and I was laying the breakfast 
table against the captain’s return, when 
the parlour door opened, and a man 
stepped in on whom [I had never set my 
eyes before. He was a pale, tallowy 
creature, wanting two fingers of the left 
hand; and, though he wore a cutlass, he 
did not look much like a fighter. I had 
always my eye open for seafaring men, 
with one leg or two, and I remember 
this one puzzled me. He was not sail- 
orly, and yet he had a smock of the sea 
about him too. 

I asked him what was for his service, 
and he said he would take rum; but as 
I was going out of the room to fetch it 
he sat down upon a table and motioned 
me to draw near. I paused where I 
was with my napkin in my hand. 


“Come here, sonny,” says he. “Come 
nearer here.” 

I took a step nearer. 

“Ts ‘this here table for my mate Bil'?” 
he asked, with a kind of leer. 

I told him I did not know his mate 
Bill; and this was for a person who 
stayed in our house, whom we called 
the captain. 

“Well,” said he, “my mate Bill would 
be called the captain, as like as not. 
He has a cut on one cheek, and a 
mighty pleasant way with him, particu- 
larly in drink, has my mate Bill. We'll 
put it, for argument like, that your cap- 
tain has a cut on one cheek—and we’ll 
put it, if you like, that that cheek’s the 
right one. Ah, well! I told you. Now, 
is my mate Bill in this here house?” 

I told him he was out walking. 

“Which way, sonny? Which way is 
he gone?” 

And when I had pointed out the rock 
and told-him how the captain was likely 
to return, and how soon, and answered 
a few other questions, “Ah,” said he, 
“this'll be as good as a drink to my mate 
Bile 

The expression on his face as he said 
these words was not at all pleasant, and 
I had my own reasons for thinking that 
the stranger was mistaken, even sup- 
posing he meant what he said. But it 
was no affair of mine, I thought; and, 
besides, it was difficult to know what 
to do.’ The stranger kept hanging about 
just inside the inn door, peering round 
the corner like a cat waiting for a mouse. 
Once I stepped out myself into the road, 
but he immediately called me back, and, 
as I did not obey quick enough for his 
fancy, a most horrible change came over 
his tallowy face, and he ordered me in, 
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with an oath that made me jump. As 
soon as I was pack again he returned 
to his former manner, half fawning, 
half sneering, patted me on the shoul- 
der, told me I was a good boy, and he 
had taken quite a fancy tome. “I nave 
a son of my own,” said he,.“as like you 
as two blocks, and he’s all the pride -: 
my ’art. But the great thing for boys 
is discipline, sonny—discipline. Now, 
if you had sailed along of Bill, you 
wouldn’t have stood there to be spoke 
to twice—not you. That Wwasenever 
Bill’s way, nor the way of sich as sailed 
with him. And here, sure enough, is 
my mate Bill, with a spy-glass under his 
arm, bless his old ’art to be sure. You 
and me’ll just go back into the parlour, 
sonny, and get behind the door, and we'll 
give Bill a little surprise—bless his ’art, 
I say again.” 

So saying, the stranger backed along 
with me into the parlour, and put me 
behind him in the corner, so that we 
were both hidden by the open door. I 
was very uneasy and alarmed, as you 
may fancy, and it rather added to my 
fears to observe that the stranger was 
certainly frightened himself. He cleared 
the hilt of his cutlass and loosened the 
blade in the sheath; and all the time we 
were waiting there he kept swallowing 
as if he felt what we used to call a lump 
in the throat. 

At last in strode the captain, slammed 
the door behind him, without looking to 
the right or left, and marched straight 
across the room to where his breakfast 
awaited him. 

“Bill,” said the stranger, in a voice 
that I thought he had tried to make 
bold and big. 

The captain spun round on his heel 


and fronted us; all the brown had gone 
out of his face, and even his nose was 
blue; he had the look of a man who sees 
a ghost, or the evil one, or something 
worse, if anything can be; and, upon my 
word, I felt sorry to see him, all In a 
moment, turn so old and sick. 

“Come, Bill, you know me; you know 
an old shipmate, Bill, surely,” said the 
stranger. 

The captain made a sort of yasp. 

“Black Dog!” said he. 

“And who else?” returned the other, 
getting more at his ease. “Black Dog 
as ever was, come for to sée his old 
shipmate Billy, at the ‘Admiral Benbow’ 
inn. -Ah, Bill, Bill, we have seen a 
sight of times, us two, since I lost them 
two talons,’ holding up his mutilated 
hand. 

“Now, look here,” said the captain; 
“you've run me down; here I am; then, 
speak up; what is it?” 

“That’s you, Bill,’ returned Black 
Dog, “you’re in the right of it, Bully. 
Tll have a glass of rum from this dear 
child here, as I’ve took such a liking to; 
and we'll sit down, if you please, and 
talk square like old shipmates.” 

When I returned with the rum, they 
were already seated on either side of 
the captain’s breakfast table—Black Dog 
next to the door, and sitting sideways, 
so as to have one eye on his old ship- 
mate, and one, as I thought, on his re- 
treat. 

He bade ime go, and leave the door 
wide open. “None of your keyholes foi 
me, sonny,” he said; and I left them 
together, and retired into the bar. 

For a long time, though I certainly 
did my best to listen, I could hear noth. 
ing but a low gabbling; but at last the 
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voices began to grow higher, and I could 
pick up a word or two, mostly oaths, 
from the captain. 

“No, no, no, no; and an end of it!” 
he cried once. And again, “If it comes 
to swinging, swing ali, say I.” 

Then all of a sudden there was a tre- 
mendous explosion of oaths and other 
noises—the chair and table went over in 
a lump, a clash of steel followed, and 
then a cry of pain, and the next instant 
I saw Black Dog in full flight, and the 
captain hotly pursuing, both with drawn 
cutlasses, and the former streaming 
blood from the left shoulder. Just at 
the door, the captain aimed at the fugi- 
tive one last tremendous cut, which 
would certainly have split him to the 
chine had it not been intercepted by 
our big signboard of Admiral Benbow. 
You may see the notch on the lower side 
of the frame to this day. 

The blow was the last of the battle. 
Once out upon the road, Black Dog, in 
spite of his wound, showed a wonderful 
clean pair of heels, and disappeared over 
the edge of the hill in half a minute. 
The captain, for his part, stood staring 
at the signboard like a bewildered man. 
Then he passed his hand over his eyes 
several times, and at last turned back 
into the house. 

“Jim,” says he, “rum;” and as he 
spoke, he reeled a little, and caught him- 
self with one hand against the wall. 

“Are you hurt?” cried I. 

“Rum,” he repéated. “I must get 
away from here. Rum! rum!” 

T ran to fetch it; but I was quite un- 
steadied by all that had fallen out, and 
I broke one glass and fouled the tap, 
and while I was still getting in my own 
way, I heard a loud fall in the parlour, 


and, running in, beheld the captain lying 
full length upon the floor. At the same 
instant my mother, alarmed by the cries 
and fighting, came running downstairs 
to help me. Between us we raised his 
head. He was breathing very loud and 
hard; but his eyes were closed, and his 
face a horrible colour. 

“Dear, deary me!” cried my mother, 
“what a disgrace upon the house! And 
your poor father sick!” 

In the meantime, we had no idea what 
to do to help the captain, nor any other 
thought but that he had got his death- 
hurt in the scuffle with the stranger. I 
got the rum, to be sure, and tried to 
put it down his throat; but his teeth 
were tightly shut, and his jaws as strong 
as iron. It was a happy relief for us 
when the door opened and Doctor Live- 
sey came in, on his visit to my father. 

“Oh, doctor,” we cried, “what shall 
we do? Where is he wounded?” 

“Wounded? A fiddle-stick’s end!” 
said the doctor. “No more wounded 
than you or I. The man has had a 
stroke, as I warned him. Now, Mrs, 
Hawkins, just you run upstairs to your 
husband, and tell him, if possible, noth. 
ing about it. For my part, I must do 
my best to save this fellow’s trebly 
worthless life; and Jim here will get 
me a basin.” 

When I got back with the basin, the 
doctor had already ripped up the cap; 
tain’s sleeve, and exposed his great sin- 
ewy arm. It was tattooed in several 
places. ‘“Here’s luck,” “A fair wind,” and 
“Billy Bones his fancy,” were very 
neatly and clearly executed on the fore- 
arm; and up near the shoulder there 
was a sketch of a gallows and a man 
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hanging from it—done, as I thought, 
with great spirit. 

“Prophetic,” said the doctor, touch- 
ing this picture with his finger. ‘And 
now, Master Billy Bones, if that be your 
name, we'll have a look at. the colour 
of your blood. Jim,” he said, ‘“‘are you 
afraid of blood?” 

“No, sir,” said I. 

“Well, then,” said he, “you hold the 
basin;” and with that he took his lancet 
and opened a vein. 


A great deal of blood was taken be- 
fore the captain opened his eyes and 
looked mistily about him. First he 
recognised the doctor with an unmis- 
takable frown; then his glance fell upon 
me, and he looked relieved. But sud- 
denly his colour changed, and he tried 
to raise himself, crying :— 

“Where’s Black Dog?” 


“There is no Black Dog here,” said 
the doctor, “except what you have on 
your own back. You have been drink- 
ing rum; you have had a stroke, pre- 
cisely as I told you; and I have just, 
very much against my own will, dragged 
you headforemost out of the grave. 
Now, Mr. Bones e 


“That’s not my name,” he _ inter- 
rupted. 


“Much I care,” returned the doctor. 
“Tt’s the name of a buccaneer of my 
acquaintance; and I call you by it for 
the sake of shortness, and what I have 
to say to you is this: one glass of rum 
won’t kill you, but if you take one you'll 
take another and another, and I stake 
my wig if you don’t break off short, 
you'll die—do you understand that?— 
die, and go to your own place, like the 
man in the Bible. Come, now, make an 
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effort. 
once.” 

Between us, with much trouble, we 
managed to hoist him upstairs, and laid. 
him on his bed, where his ‘head fell back 
on the pillow, as if he were almost 
fainting. 

“Now, mind you,” said the doctor, “I 
clear my conscience—the name of rum 
for you is death.” 

And with that he went off to see my 
father, taking me with him by the arm. 

“This is nothing,’ he said, as soon 
as he had closed the door. “I have 
drawn blood enough to keep him quiet 
a while; he should lie for a week where 
he is—that is the best thing for him 
and you; but another stroke would set- 
tle him.” 


I’ll help you to your bed for 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BLACK SPOT. 


Asout noon I stopped at the captain’s 
door with some cooling drinks and medi- 
cines. He was lying very much as we 
had left him, only a little higher, and 
he seemed both weak and excited. 

“Jim,” be said, “you’re the only one 
here that’s werth anything; and you 
know I’ve been always good to you. 
Never a month but I’ve given you a sil- 
ver fourpenny for yourself. And now 
you see, mate, I’m pretty low, and de- 
serted by all; and Jim, you'll bring me 
one noggin of rum, won’t you, matey?” 

“The doctor ” T began. 

But he broke in cursing the doctor, in 
a feeble voice, but heartily. “Doctors 
is all swabs,” he said; “and that doctor, 
there, why, what do he know about sea- 
faring men? TI been in places hot as 
pitch, and mates dropping round with 
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Yellow Jack, and the blessed land 
a-heaving like the sea with earthquakes 
—what do the doctor know of lands 
like that?-—and I lived on rum, I tell 
you. It’s been meat and drink, and man 
and wife, to me; and if I’m not to have 
my rum now I’m a poor old hulk on a 
lee shore, my blood’ll be on you, Jim, 
and that doctor swab;” and he ran on 
again for a while with curses. “Look, 
Jim, how my fingers fidget,” he con- 
tinued, in the pleading tone. “I can’t 
keep ’em still, not I. I haven’t had a 
drop this blessed day. That doctor’s 
a fool, I tell you. If I don’t have a 
drain o’ rum, Jim, I’ll have the horrors; 
I seen some on ’em already. I seen old 
Flint there in the corner, behind you; 
as-plain as print, I seen him; and if I 
get the horrors, I’m a man that has lived 
rough, and I'll raise Cain. Your doctor 
hisself said one glass wouldn’t hurt me. 
I'll give you a golden guinea for a nog- 
gin, Jim.” 

He was growing more and more ex- 
cited, and this alarmed me for my father, 
who was very low that day, and needed 
quiet; besides, I was reassured by the 
doctor’s words, now quoted to me, and 
rather offended by the offer of a bribe. 

“T want none of your money,” said I, 
“but what you owe my father. I'll get 
you one glass, and no more.” 

When I brought it to him, he seized 
it greedily, and drank it out. 

“Ay, ay,” said he, “that’s some better, 
sure enough. And now, matey, did that 
doctor say how long I was to lie here 
in this old berth?” 

“A week at least,” said I. 

“Thunder!” he cried. “A week! I 
can’t do that: they’d have the black 
spot on me by then. The lubbers is 


going about to get the wind of me this 
blessed moment; lubbers as couldn’t 
keep what they got, and want to nail 
what is another’s. Is that seamanly be- 
haviour, now, I want to know? But 
I’m a saving soul. I never wasted good 
money of mine, nor lost it neither; and 
Pll trick ’em again. I’m not afraid on 
em. I'll shake out another reef, matey, 
and daddle ’em again.” 

As he was thus speaking, he had risen 
from bed with great difficulty, holding 
to my shoulder with a grip that almost 
made me cry out, and moving his legs 
like so much dead weight. His words, 
spirited as they were in meaning, con- 
trasted sadly with the weakness of the 
voice in which they were uttered. He 
paused when he had got into a sitting 
position on the edge. 

“That doctor’s done me,” he mur- 
mured. “My ears is singing. Lay me 
back.” 

Before I could do much to help him 
he had fallen back again to his former 
place, where he lay for a while silent. 

“Jim,” he said, at length, “you saw 
that seafaring man to-day?” 

“Black Dog?” I asked. 

“Ah! Black Dog,” says he. “He’s a 
bad ’un; but there’s worse that put him 
on. Now, if I can’t get away nohow, 
and they tip me the black spot, mind 
you, it’s my old sea-chest they’re after; 
you get on a horse—you can, can’t you? 
Well, then, you get on a horse, and go 
to—well, yes, 1 will!—to that eternal 
doctor swab, and tell him to pipe all 
hands—magistrates and sich—and _ he’ll 
lay ’em aboard at the ‘Admiral Benbow’ 
—all old Flint’s crew, man and boy, all 
on ’em that’s left. I was first mate, I 
was, old Flint’s first mate. and I’m the 
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on'y one as knows the place. He gave 
it me to Savannah, when he lay a-dying, 
like as if I was to now, you see. But 
you won’t peach unless they get the 
black spot on me, or unless you see that 
Black Dog again, or a seafaring man 
with one leg, Jim—him above all.” 

“But what is the black spot, captain?” 
T asked. 

“That’s a summons, mate. I'll tell 
you if they get that. But you keep 
your weather-eye open, Jim, and I'll 
share with you equals, upon my honour.” 

He wandered a little longer, his voice 
growing weaker; but soon after I had 
given him his medicine, which he took 
like a child, with the remark, “If ever 
a seaman wanted drugs, it’s me,” he fell 
at last into a heavy, swoon-like sleep, 
in which I left him. What I should 
have done had all gone well I do not 
know. Probably I should have told the 
whole story to the doctor; for I was 
in mortal fear lest the captain should 
repent of his confessions and make an 
end of me. But as things fell out, my 
poor father died quite suddenly that 
evening, which put all other matters on 
one ‘side. Our natural distress, the visits 
of the neighbours, the arranging of the 
funeral, and all the work of the inn to 
be carried on in the meanwhile, kept 
me so busy that I had scarcely time to 
think of the captain, far less to be 
afraid of him. 

He got downstairs next morning, to 
be sure, and had his meals as usual, 
though he ate little, and had more, I 
am afraid, than his usual supply of rum, 
for he helped himself out of the bar, 
scowling and blowing through his nose, 
and no one dared ‘to cross him. On the 
night before the funeral he was as 


drunk as ever; and it was shocking, in 
that house of mourning, to hear him 
singing away at his ugly old sea-song; 
but, weak as he was, we were all in the 
fear of death for him, and the doctor 
was suddenly taken up with a case many 
miles away, and was never near the 
house after my father’s death. I have 
said the captain was weak; and indeed 
he seemed rather to grow weaker than 
regain his -strength. He clambered up 
and down stairs, and went from the par- 
lour to the bar and back again, and 
sometimes put his nose out of doors to 
smell the sea, holding on to the walls 
as he went for support, and breathing 
hard and fast like a man on a steep 
mountain. He never particularly ad- 
dressed me, and it is my belief he had 
as good as forgotten his confidences; 
but his temper was more flighty, and, 
allowing for his bodily weakness, more 
violent than ever. He had an alarming 
way now when he was drunk of draw- 
ing his cutlass and laying it bare before 
him on the table. But, with all. that, 
he minded people less, and seemed shut 
up in his own thoughts and rather wan- 
dering. Once, for instance, to our ex- 
treme wonder, he piped up to a different 
air, a kind of country love-song, that 
he must have learned in his youth be- 
fore he had begun to follow the sea. 

So things passed until, the day after 
the funeral, and about three o’clock of 
a bitter, foggy, frosty afternoon, I was 
standing at the door for a moment, full 
of sad thoughts about my father, when 
I saw someone drawing slowly near 
along the road. He was plainly blind, 
for he tapped before him with a stick. 
and wore a great green shade over his 
eyes and nose; and he was hunched. as 
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if with age or weakness, and wore a 
huge old tattered sea-cloak with a hood, 
that made him appear positively de- 
formed. I never saw in my life a more 
dreadful looking figure. He stopped a 
little from the inn, and, raising his 
voice in an odd sing-song, addressed the 
air in front of him:— 

“Will any kind friend inform a poor 
blind man, who has lost the precious 
sight of his eyes in the gracious defence 
of his native country, England, and 
God bless King George!—where or in 
what part of this country he may now 
be?” 

“You are at the ‘Admiral Benbow,’ 
Black Hill Cove, my good man,” said I. 

_“T hear a voice,” said he—‘‘a young 
voice. Will you give me your hand, my 
kind young friend, and lead me in?” 

I held out my hand, and the horrible, 
soft-spoken, eyeless creature gripped it 
in a moment like a vice. I was so 
much startled that I struggled to with- 
draw; but the blind man pulled me 
close up to him with a single action of 
his arm. 

“Now, boy,” he said, “take me in to 
the captain.” 

“Sir,” said I, “upon my word I dare 
not.” 

“Oh,” he sneered, “that’s it! Take 
me in straight, or Pll break your arm.” 

And he gave it, as he spoke, a wrench 
that made me cry out. 

“Sir,” I said, “it is~for yourself I 
mean. The captain is not what he used 
to be. He sits with a drawn cutlass. 
Another gentleman: 2 

“Come, now, march,” interrupted he; 
and I never heard a voice so cruel, and 
cold, and ugly as that blind man’s. It 
cowed me more than the pain; and I 


began to obey him at once, walking 
straight in at the door and towards the 
parlour, where our sick old buccaneer 
was sitting, dazed with rum. The blind 
man clung close to me, holding me in 
one iron fist, and leaning almost more 
of his weight on me than I could carry. 
“Lead me straight up to him, and when 
I’m in view, cry out, ‘Here’s a friend 
for you, Bill’ If you don’t, Ill do 
this;” and with that he gave me a 
twitch that I thought would ‘have made 
me faint. Between this and that, I was 
so utterly terrified of the blind beggar 
that I forgot my terror of the captain, 
and_as I opened the parlour door, cried 
out the words he had ordered in a 
trembling voice. 

The poor captain raised his eyes, and 
at one look the rum went out of him, 
and left him staring sober. The expres- 
sion of his face was not so much of 
terror as of mortal sickness. He made 
a movement to rise, but I do not be- 
lieve he had enough force left in his 
body. 

“Now, Bill, sit where you are,” said 
the beggar. “If I can’t see, I can hear 
a finger stirring. Business is business. 
Hold out your right hand. Boy, take 
his right hand by the wrist, and bring 
it near to my right.” 

We both obeyed him to the letter, and 
I saw him pass something from the hol- 
low of the hand that held his stick into 
the palm of the captain’s, which closed 
upon it instantly. 

“And new that’s done,” said the blind 
man; and at the words he suddenly left 
hold of me, and, with incredible accur- 
acy and nimbleness, skipped out of the 
parlour and into the road, where, as I 
still stood motionless, I could hear his 
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stick go tap-tap-tapping into the dis- 
tance. 

It was some time before either I or 
the captain seemed to gather our senses; 
but at length, and about at the same 
moment, I released his wrist, which I 
was still holding, and he drew in his 
hand and looked sharply into the palm. 

“Ten o’clock!” he cried. “Six hours. 
We'll do them yet;” and he sprang to 
his feet. 

Even as he did so, he reeled, put his 
hand to his throat, stood swaying for a 
moment, and then, with a peculiar 
sound, fell from his whole height face 
foremost to the floor. 

I ran to him at once, calling to my 
mother. But haste was all in vain. The 
captain had been struck dead by thun- 
dering apoplexy. It is a curious thing 
to understand, for I had certainly never 
liked the man, though of late I had 
begun to pity him, but as soon as I 
saw that he was dead, I burst into a 
flood of tears. It was the second death 
T had known, and the sorrow of the first 
was still fresh in my heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SEA CHEST. 


I Lost no time, of course, in telling my 
mother all that I knew, and perhaps 
should have told her long before, and 
we saw ourselves at once in a difficult 
and dangerous position. Some of the 
man’s money—if he had any—was cer- 
tainly due to us; but it was not likely 
that our captain’s shipmates, above all 
the two specimens seen by me, Black 
Dog and the blind beggar, would be in- 
clined to give up their booty in pay- 
ment of the dead man’s debts. The 


captain’s order to mount at once and 
ride for Doctor Livesey would have left 
my mother alone and unprotected, which 
was not to be thought of. Indeed, it 
seemed impossible for either of us to 
remain much longer in the house: the 
fall of coals in the kitchen grate, the 
very ticking of the clocks, filled us with 
alarms. The neighbourhood, to our 
ears, seemed haunted by approaching 
footsteps; and what between the dead 
body of the captain on the parlour floor, 
and the thought of that detestable blind 
beggar hovering near at hand, and ready 
to return, there were moments when, 
as the saying goes, I jumped in my skin 
for terror. Something must speedily be 
resolved upon; and it occurred to us at 
last to go forth together and seek help 
in the neighbouring hamlet. No sooner 
said than done. Bare-headed as we were, 
we ran out at once in the gathering 
evening and the frosty fog. 

The hamlet lay not many hundred 
yards away though out of view, on 
the other side of the next cove; and 
what greatly encouraged me, it was in 
an opposite direction from that whence 
the blind man had made his appearance, 
and whither he had presumably re- 
turned. We were not many minutes on 
the road, though we sometimes stopped 
to lay hold of each other and hearken. 
But there was no unusual sound—noth- 
ing but the low wash of the ripple and 
the croaking of the crows in the wood. 

It was already candle-light when we 
reached the hamlet, and I shall never 
forget how much I was cheered to see 
the yellow shine in doors and windows; 
but that, as it proved, was the best of 
the help we were likely to get in that 
quarter. For—you would have thought 
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men would have been ashamed of them- 
selves—no soul would consent to re- 
turn with us to the “Admiral Benbow.” 
The more we told of our troubles, the 
more—man, woman, and child—they 
clung to the shelter of their houses. The 
name of Captain Flint, though it was 
strange to me, was well enough known 
to some there, and carried a great 
weight of terror. Some of the men who 
had been to field-work on the far side 
of the “Admiral Benbow” remembered, 
besides, to have seen several strangers 
on the road, and, taking them to be 
smugglers, to have bolted away; and one 
at least had seen a little lugger in what 
we called Kitt’s Hole. For that mat- 
ter, anyone who was a comrade of the 
captain’s was enough to frighten them 
to death. And the short and the long 
of the matter was, that while we could 
get several who were willing enough to 
ride to Dr. Livesey’s, which lay in an- 
other direction, not one would help us 
to defend the inn. 

‘They say cowardice is infectious; but 
then argument is, on the other hand, a 
great emboldener; and so when each 
had said his say, my mother made them 
a speech. She would not, she declared, 


lose money that belonged to her father- _ 


less boy; “if none of the rest of you 
dare,” she said, “Jim and I dare. Back 
we will go, the way we came, and small 
thanks to you big, hulking, chicken- 
hearted men. We'll have that chest 
open, if we die for it. And Ill thank 
you for that bag, Mrs. Crossley, to 
bring back our lawful money in.” 

Of course, I said I would go with 
my mother; and of course they all cried 
out at our foolhardiness; but even then 
not a man would go along with us. All 


they would do was to give me a loaded 
pistol, lest we were attacked; and to 
promise to have horses ready saddled, in 
case we were pursued on our return; 
while one lad was to ride forward to the 
doctor’s in search of armed assistance. 

My heart was beating finely when we 
two set forth in the cold night upon this 
dangerous venture. A full moon was 
beginning to rise and peered redly 
through the upper edges of the fog, and 
this increased our haste, for it was plain, 
before we came forth again, that all 
would be as bright as day, and our de- 
parture exposed to the eyes of any 
watchers. We slipped along the hedges, 
noiseless and swift, nor did we see or 
hear anything to increase our terrors, 
till, to our huge relief, the door of the 
“Admiral Benhow” had closed behind 
us. 

I shpped the bolt at once, and we 
stood and panted for a moment in the 
dark, alone in the house with the dead 
captain’s body. Then my mother got a 
candle in the bar, and, holding each 
other’s hands, we advanced into the par- 
lour. He lay as we had left him, on 
his back, with his eyes open, and one 
arm stretched out. 

“Draw down the blind, Jim,” whis- 
pered my mother; “they might come and 
watch outside. And now,” said she, 
when I had done so, “we have to get 
the key off that; and who’s to touch it, 
I should like to know!” and she gave 
a kind of sob as she said the words. 

I went down on my knees at once. 
On the floor close to his hand there was 
a little round of paper, blackened on the 
one side. I could not doubt that this 
was the black spot; and taking it up, I 
found written on the other side, in a 
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very good, clear hand, this short mes- 
sage: “You have till ten to-night.” 

“He had till ten, mother,” said I; 
and just as I said it, our old clock began 
striking. This sudden noise startled us 
shockingly; but the news was good, for 
it was only six. ; 

“Now, Jim,” she said, “that key.” 

I felt in his pockets, one after an- 
other. A few small coins, a thimble, 
and some thread and big needles, a piece 
of pigtail tobacco bitten away at the 
end, his gully with a crooked handle, a 
pocket. compass, and a tinder box, were 
all that they contained, and I began to 
despair. 

“Perhaps it’s round his neck,” sug- 
gested my mother. 

Overcoming a strong repugnance, I 
tore open his shirt at the neck, and 
there, sure enough, hanging to a bit of 
tarry string, which I cut with his own 
gully, we found the key. At this tri- 
umph we were filled with hope, and 
hurried upstairs, without delay, to the 
little room where he had slept so long, 
and where his box had stood since the 
day of his arrival. 

It was like any other seaman’s chest 
on the outside, the initial “B.’ burned 
on the top of it with a hot iron, and 
the corners somewhat smashed and 
broken as by long, rough usage. 

“Give me the key,” said my mother; 
and though the lock was very stiff, she 
had turned it and thrown back the lid 
in a twinkling. 

A strong smell of tobacco and tar 
rose from the interior, but nothing was 
to be seen on the top except a suit of 
very good clothes, carefully brushed and 
folded. They had never been worn, my 
mother said. Under that, the miscellany 


began—a quadrant, a tin canikin, several 
sticks of tobacco, two brace of very 
handsome pistols, a piece of bar silver, 
an old Spanish watch and some other 
trinkets of little value and mostly of 
foreign make, a pair of compasses 
mounted with brass, and five or six 
curious West Indian shells. It has often 
set me thinking since that he should 
have carried about these shells with 
him in his wandering, guilty, and 
hunted life. 

In the meantime, we had found noth- 
ing of any value but the silver and the 
trinkets, and neither of these were in 
our way. Underneath there was an old 
boat-cloak, whitened with sea-salt on 
many a harbour-bar. My mother pulled 
it up with impatience, and there lay be- 
fore us, the last things in the chest, a 
bundle tied up in oilcloth, and looking 
like papers, and a canvas bag, that 
gave forth, at a touch, the jingle of 
gold. 

“T’ll show these rogues that I’m an 
honest woman,” said my mother. “Tl 
have my dues, and not a farthing over. 
Hold Mrs. Crossley’s bag.” And she 
began to count over the amount of the 
captain’s score from the sailor’s bag into 
the one that I was holding. 

It was a long, difficult business, for the 
coins were of all countries and sizes— 
doubloons, and louis-d’ors, and guineas, 
and pieces of eight, and I know not what 
besides, all shaken together at random. 
The guineas, too, were about the scarc- 
est, and it was with these only that my 
mother knew how to make her count. 

When we were about half way 
through, I suddenly put my hand upon 
her arm; for I had heard in the silent, 
frosty air, a sound that brought my 
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heart inte my mouth—the tap-tapping of 
the blind man’s stick upon the frozen 
road. It drew nearer and nearer, while 
we sat holding our breath. Then it 
struck sharp on the inn door, and then 
we could hear the handle being turned, 
and the bolt rattling as the wretched 
being tried to enter; and then there was 
a long time of silence both within and 
without. At last the tapping re-com- 
menced, and, to our indescribable joy 
and gratitude, died slowly away again 
until it ceased to be heard. 

“Mother,” said I, “take the whole 
and let’s be going;” for I was sure 
the bolted door must have seemed sus- 
picious, and would bring the whole hor- 
net’s nest about our ears; though how 
thankful I was that I had bolted it, 
none could tell who had never met that 
terrible blind man. 

But my mother, frightened as she 
was, would not consent to take a frac- 
tion more than was due to her, and was 
obstinately unwilling to be content with 
less. It was not yet seven, she said, 
by a long way; she knew her rights and 
she would have them; and she was still 
arguing with me, when a little low 
whistle sounded a good way off upon 
the hill. That was enough, and more 
than enough, for both of us. 


“Vll take what I have,” she said, 


jumping to her feet. 

“And Vl take this to square the 
count,” said I, picking up the oilskin 
packet. 

Next moment we were both groping 
downstairs, leaving the candle by the 
empty chest; and the next we had 
opened the door and were in full re- 
treat. We had not started a moment 
too soon. The fog was rapidly dis- 


persing; already the moon shone quite 
clear on the high ground on either side; 
and it was only in the exact bottom of 
the dell and round the tavern door that 
a thin veil still hung unbroken to con- 
ceal the first steps of our escape. Far 
less than half-way to the hamlet, very 
little beyond the bottom of the hill, we 
must come forth into the moonlight. 
Nor was this all; for the sound of sev- 
eral footsteps running came already to 
our ears, and as we looked back in their 
direction, a light tossing to and fro 
and still rapidly advancing, showed that 
one of thé new-comers carried a lantern. 

“My dear,” said my mother suddenly, 
“take the money and run on. I am 
going to faint.” 

This was certainly the end for both 
of us, I thought. How I cursed the 
cowardice of the neighbours; how I 
blamed my poor mother for ther hon- 
esty and her greed, for her past fool- 
hardiness and present weakness! We 
were just at the little bridge, by good 
fortune; and I helped her, tottering as 
she was, to the edge of the bank, where 
sure enough, she gave a sigh and fell on 
my shoulder. I do not know how I found 
the strength to do it at all, and I am 
afraid it was roughly done; but I man- 
aged to drag her down the bank and a 
little way under the arch. Farther I 
could not move her, for the bridge was 
too low to let me do more than crawl 
below it. So there we had to stay— 
my mother almost entirely exposed, and 
both of us within earshot of the inn. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LAST OF THE BLIND MAN. 


My curiosity, in a sense, was stronger 
than my fear; for I could not remain 
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where I was, but crept back to the bank 
again, whence, sheltering my head be- 
hind a bush of broom, I might com- 
mand the road before our door. I was 
scarcely in position ere my enemies be- 
gan to arrive, seven or eight of them, 
running hard, their feet beating out of 
time along the road, and the man with 
the lantern some paces in front. Three 
men ran together, hand in hand; and I 
made out, even through the mist, that 
the middle man of this trio was the 
blind beggar. The next moment his 
voice showed me that I was right. 

“Down with the door!’ he cried. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” answered two or three; 
and a rush was made upon the “Admiral 
Benbow,” the lantern-bearer following; 
and then I could see them pause, and 
hear speeches passed in a lower key, as 
if they were surprised to find the door 
open. But the pause was brief, for the 
blind man again issued his commands. 
His voice sounded louder and higher, as 
if he were afire with eagerness and rage. 

“Tn, in, in!” he shouted, and cursed 
them for their delay. 

Four or five of them obeyed at once, 
two remaining on the road with the 
formidable beggar. There was a pause, 
then a cry of surprise, and then a voice 
shouting from the house :— 

“Bill’s dead!” 

But the blind man swore at them 
again for their delay. 

“Search him, some of you shirking 
lubbers, and the rest of you aloft and 
get the chest,” he cried. 

I could hear their feet rattling up our 
old stairs, so that the house must have 
shook with it. Promptly afterwards, 
fresh sounds of astonishment arose; the 
window of the captain’s room was 


thrown open with a slam and a jingle 
of broken glass; and a man leaned out 
into the moonlight, head and shoulders, 
and addressed the blind beggar on the 
road below him. 

“Pew,” he cried, “they've been be- 
fore us. Someone’s turned the chest out 
alow and aloft.” 

“Ts it there?” roared Pew. 

“The money’s there.” 

The blind man cursed the money. 

“Flint’s fist, I mean,” he cried. 

“We don’t see it here nohow,” re- 
turned the man. 

“Here, you below there, is it on Bill?” 
cried the blind man again. 

At that, another fellow, probably him 
who had remained below to search the 
captain’s body, came to the door of the 
inn. “Bill’s been overhauled a’ready,” 
said he, “nothin’ left.” 

“Tt’s these people of the inn—it’s that 
boy. I wish I had put his eyes out!” 
cried the blind man, Pew. “They were 
here no time ago—they had the door 
bolted when I tried it. Scatter, lads, 
and find ’em.” 

“Sure enough, they left their glim 
here,” said the fellow from the window. 

“Scatter and find ‘em! Rout the 
house out!” reiterated Pew, striking 
with his stick upon the road. 

Then there followed a great to-do 
through all our old inn, heavy feet 
pounding to and fro, furniture thrown 
over, doors kicked in, until the very 
rocks re-echoed, and the men came out 
again, one after another, on the road, 
and declared that we were nowhere to 
be found. And just then the same 
whistle that had alarmed my mother 
and myself over the dead captain’s 
money was once more clearly audible 
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through the night, but this time twice 
repeated. I had thought it to be the 
blind man’s trumpet, so to speak, sum- 
moning his crew to the assault; but I 
now found that it was a signal from 
the hillside towards the hamlet, and, 
from its effect upon the buccaneers, a 
signal to warn them of approaching 


danger. 

“There’s Dick again,’ said one. 
“Twice! We'll have to budge, mates.” 
“Budge, you skulk!” cried Pew. 


“Dick was a fool and a coward from 
the first—you wouldn’t mind him. 
They must be close by; they can’t be 
far; you have your hands on it. Scatter 
and look for them, dogs! Oh, shiver 
my soul,” he cried, “if I had eyes!” 

This appeal seemed to produce some 
effect, for two of the fellows began to 
look here and there among the lumber, 
but half-heartedly, I thought, and with 
half an eye to their own danger all the 
time, while the rest stood irresolute on 
the road. 

“You have your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and you hang a leg! You'd 
be as rich as kings if you could find it, 
and you know it’s here, and you stand 
there malingering. There wasn’t one 


of you dared face Bill, and I did it—- 


a blind man! And I’m to lose my 
chance through you! I’m to be a poor, 
crawling beggar, sponging for rum, 
when I might be rolling in a coach! If 
you had the pluck of a weevil in a bis- 
cuit you would catch them still.” 

“Hang it, Pew, we’ve got the doub- 
loons!”” grumbled one. 

“They might have hid the blessed 
thing,” said another. “Take the 
Georges, Pew, and don’t stand here 
squalling.” 


Squalling was the word for it, Pew’s 
anger rose so high at these objections; 
till at last, his passion completely taking 
the upper hand, he struck at them right 
and left in his blindness, and his stick 
sounded heavily on more than one. 

These, in their turn, cursed back at 
the blind miscreant, threatened him in 
horrid terms, and tried in vain to catch 
the stick and wrest it from his grasp. 

This quarrel was the saving of us; 
for while it was still raging, another 
sound came from the top of the hill on 
the side of the hamlet—the tramp of 
horses galloping. Almost at the same 
time a pistol-shot, flash and report, 
came from the hedge-side. And that 
was plainly the last signal of danger; 
for the buccaneers turned at once and 
ran, separating in every direction, one 
seaward along the cove, one slant across 
the hill, and so on, so that in half a 
minute not a sign of them remained but 
Pew. Him they had deserted, whether 
in sheer panic or out of revenge for his 
ill words and blows, I know not; but 
there he remained behind, tapping up 
and down the road in a frenzy, and 
groping and calling for his comrades. 
Finally he took the wrong turn, and 
ran a few steps past me, towards the 
hamlet, crying :— 

“Johnny, Black Dog, Dirk,” and 
other names, “you won’t leave old Pew, 
mates—not old Pew!” 

Just then the noise of horses topped 
the rise, and four or five riders came in 
sight in the moonlight, and swept at 
full gallop down the slope. 

At this Pew saw his error, turned 
with a scream, and ran straight for the 
ditch, into which he rolled. But he 
was on his feet again in a second, and 
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made another dash, now utterly bewil- 
dered, right under the nearest of the 
coming horses. 

The rider tried to save him, but in 
vain. Down went Pew with a cry that 
rang high into the night; and the four 
hoofs trampled and spurned him and 
passed by. He fell on his side, then 
collapsed upon his face, and moved no 
more. 

I leapt to my feet and hailed the 
riders. They were pulling up at any 
rate, horrified at the accident; and I 
00n saw what they were. One, tailing 
cut behind the rest, was a lad that had 
gone from the hamlet to Dr. Livesey’s; 
the rest were revenue officers, whom he 
had met by the way, and with whom 
he had the intelligence to return at once. 
Some news of the lugger in Kitt’s Hole 
had found its way to Supervisor Dance, 
and set him forth that night in our di- 
rection, and to that circumstance my 
mother and I owed our preservation 
from death. 

Pew was dead, stone dead. As for 
my mother, when we had carried her up 
to the hamlet, a little cold water and 
salts and that soon brought her back 
again, and she was none the worse for 
her terror, though she still continued to 
deplore the balance of the money. In 
the meantime the supervisor rode on, as 
fast as the could, to Kitt’s Hole; but 
his men had to dismount and grope 
down the dingle, leading, and some- 
times supporting, their horses, and in 
continual fear of ambushes; so it was 
no great matter for surprise that when 
they got down to the Hole the lugger 
was already under way, though still 
close in. He hailed her. A voice re- 
plied, telling air to keep out of the 


moonlight, or he would get some lead in 
him, and at the same time a bullet 
whistled close by his arm. Soon after, 
the lugger doubled the point and dis- 
appeared. Mr. Dance stood there, as 
he said, “like a fish out of water,” 
and all he could do was to despatch a 
man to B to warn the cutter. “And 
that,” said he, “is just about as good 
as nothing. They’ve got off clean, and 
there’s an end. Only,” he added, “I’m 
glad I trod on Master Pew’s corns;” 
for by this time he had heard my story. 

I went back with him to the ‘“Ad- 
miral Benbow,” and you cannot imagine 
a house in such a state of smash; the 
very clock had been thrown down by 
these fellows in their furious hunt after 
my mother and myself; and though 
nothing had actually been taken away 
except the captain’s money-bag and a 
little silver from the till, I could see 
at once that we were ruined. Mr. Dance 
could make nothing of the scene. 

“They got the money, you say? Well, 
then, Hawkins, what in fortune were 
they after? More money, I suppose?” 

“No, sir; not money, I think,” re- 
plied I. “In fact, sir, I believe I have 
the thing in my breast-pocket; and, to 
tell you the truth, I should like to get 
it put in safety.” 

“To be sure, boy; quite right,” said 
he. “T’ll take it, if you like.” 

“T thought, perhaps, Dr. Livesey. # 
I began. 

“Perfectly right,’ he interrupted 
very cheerily, “perfectly right—a gentle- 
man and a magistrate. And, now I 
come to think of it, I might as well ride 
round there myself and report to him 
or squire. Master Pew’s dead, when 
all’s done; not that I regret it, but he’s 
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dead, you see, and people will make it 
out against an officer of his Majesty’s 
revenue, if make it out they can. Now, 
I tell you, Hawkins; if you like, Tl 
take you along.” 

I thanked him heartily for the offer, 
and we walked back to the hamlet 
where the horses were. By the time 
I had told mother of my purpose they 
were all in the saddle. 

“Dogger,” said Mr. Dance, “you have 
a good horse; take up this lad behind 
you.” 

As soon as I was mounted, holding 
on to Dogger’s belt, the supervisor gave 
the word, and the party struck out at 
a bouncing trot on to the road to Dr. 
Livesey’s house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAPTAIN’S PAPERS 


WE xode hard all the way, till we drew 
up before Dr. Livesey’s door. The 
house was all dark to the front. 

Mr. Dance told me to jump down and 
knock, and Dogger gave me a stirrup to 
descend by. The door was opened al- 
most at once by the maid. 

“Ts Dr. Livesey in?” I asked. 

No, she said; he had come home in 


the afternoon, but had gone up to the - 


Hall to dine and pass the evening with 
the squire. 

“So there we go, boys,’ said Mr. 
Dance. 

This time, as the distance was short, 
I did not mount, but ran with Dogger’s 
stirrup-leather to the lodge gates, and 
up the long, leafless, moonlit avenue to 
where the white line of the Hall build- 
ings looked on either hand on great old 
gardens. Here Mr. Dance dismounted, 


and, taking me along with him, was ad- 
mitted at a word into the house. 

The servant led us down a matted 
passage, and showed us at the end into 
a great library, all lined with bookcases 
and busts upon the top of them, where 
the squire and Dr. Livesey sat, pipe in 
hand, on either side of a bright fire. 

I had never seen the squire so near 
at hand. He was a tall man, over six 
feet high, and broad in proportion, and 
he had a bluff, rough-and-ready face, all 
roughened and reddened and lined in 
his long travels. His eyebrows were 
very black, and moved readily, and this 
gave him a look of some temper, not 
bad, you would say, but quick and 
high. 

“Come in, Mr. Dance,” says he, very 
stately and condescending. 

“Good-evening, Dance,” says the 
doctor, with a nod. “And good-evening 
to you, friend Jim. What good wind 
brings you here?” 

The supervisor stood up straight and 
stiff, and told his story like a lesson; 
and you should have seen how the two 
gentlemen leaned forward and looked at 
each other, and forgot to smoke in their 
surprise and interest. When they heard 
how my mother went back to the inn, 
Dr. Livesey fairly slapped his thigh, and 
the squire cried “Bravo!” and broke his 
long pipe against the grate. Long be- 
fore it was done, Mr. Trelawney (that, 
you will remember, was the squire’s 
name) had got up from his seat, and 
was striding about the room, and the 
doctor, as if to hear the better, had 
taken off his powdered wig, and sat 
there, looking very strange indeed with 
his own close-cropped, black poll. 

At last Mr. Dance finished the story. 
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“Mr. Dance,” said the squire, “you 
are a very noble fellow. And as for 
riding down that black, atrocious mis- 
creant, I regard it as an act of vir- 
tue, sir, like stamping on a cockroach. 
This lad Hawkins is a trump, I per- 
ceive. Hawkins, will you ring that 
bell? Mr. Dance must have some ale.” 

“And so, Jim,” said the doctor, “you 
have the thing that they were after, 
have you?” 

“Here it is, sir,” said I, and gave 
him the oilskin packet. The doctor 
looked it all over, as if his fingers were 
itching to open it; but, instead of doing 
that, he put it quietly in the pocket of 
his coat. 

“Squire,” said he, “when Dance has 
had his ale he must, of course, be off 
on his Majesty’s service; but I mean 
to keep Jim Hawkins here to sleep at 
my house, and, with your permission, 
I propose we should have up the cold 
pie, and !et him sup.” 

“As you will, Livesey,” said the 
squire; “Hawkins has earned better than 
cold pie.” 

So a big pigeon pie was. brought in 
and put on a side-table, and I made a 
hearty supper, for I was as hungry as 
a hawk, while Mr. Dance was further 
complimented, and at last dismissed. 

“And now, squire,” said the doctor. 

“And now, Livesey,” said the squire, 
in the same breath. 

“One at a time, one at a time,” 
laughed Dr. Livesey. “You have heard 
of this Flint, I suppose?” 

“Heard of him!” cried the squire. 
“Heard of him, you say! He was the 
blood-thirstiest buccaneer that sailed. 
Blackbeard was a child to Flint. The 
Spaniards were so prodigiously afraid 


of him, that, I tell you, sir, I was some- 
times proud he was an Englishman. 
I’ve seen his top-sails with these eyes, 
off Trinidad, and the cowardly son of 
a rum-puncheon that I sailed with put 
back—put back, sir, into Port of 
Spain.” 

“Well, I’ve heard of him myself, in 
England,” said the doctor. “But the 
point is, had he money?” 

“Money!” cried the squire. ‘Have 
you heard the story? What were these 
villains after but money? What do 
they care for but money? For what 
would they risk their rascal carcases 
but money?” 

“That we shall soon know,” replied 
the doctor. “But you are so confound- 
edly hot-headed and exclamatory that 
I cannot get a word in. What I want 
to know is this: Supposing that I 
have here in my pocket some clue to 
where Flint buried his treasure, will 
that treasure amount to much?” 

“Amount, sir!’? cried the squire. “It 
will amount to this; if we have the clue 
you talk about, I fit out a ship in Bris- 
tol dock, and take you and Hawkins 
here along, and I'll have that treasure 
if I search a year.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “Now, 
then, if Jim is agreeable, we’ll open the 
packet ;” and he laid it before him on 
the table. 

The bundle was sewn together, and 
the doctor had to get out his instrument- 
case, and cut the stitches with his med- 
ical scissors. It contained two things 
—a book and a sealed paper. 

“First of all we'll try the book,” ob- 
served the doctor. 

The squire and I were both peering © 
over his shoulder as he opened it, for 
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Dr. Livesey had kindly motioned me 
to come round from the side-table, 
where I had been eating, to enjoy the 
sport of the search. On the first page 
there were only some scraps of writ- 
ing, such as a man with a pen in his 
hand might make for idleness or prac- 
tice. One was the same as the tattoo 
mark, “Billy Bones his fancy;” then 
there was “Mr. W. Bones, mate.” “No 
more rum.” “Off Palm Key he got 
itt;” and some other snatches, mostly 
single words and unintelligible. I could 
not help wondering who it was that 
had “got itt,” and what “itt” was that 
he got. A knife in his back as like as 
not. 

“Not much instruction there,” said 
’ Dr. Livesey, as the passed on. 

The next ten or twelve pages were 
filled with a curious series of entries. 
There was a date at one end of the line 
and at the other a sum of money, as 
in common account-books; but instead 
of explanatory writing, only a varying 
number of crosses between the two. 
On the 12th of June, 1745, for in- 
stance, a sum of seventy pounds had 
plainly become due to someone, and 
there was nothing but six crosses to 
explain the cause. In a few cases, to 
be sure, the name of a place would 
be added, as “‘Offe Caraccas;” or a mere 
entry of latitude and longitude, as “62° 
ae LL Ot 2” AOL?” 

The record lasted over nearly twenty 
years, the amount of the separate en- 
tries growing larger as time went on, 
and at the end a grand total had been 
made out after five or six wrong addi- 
tions, and these words appended, ‘‘Bones. 
his pile.” 


“TI can’t make head or tail of this,” 
said Dr. Livesey. 

“The thing is as clear as noonday,” 
cried the squire. “This is the black- 
hearted hound’s account-book. These 
crosses stand for the names of ships or 
towns that they sank or plundered. 
The sums are the scoundrel’s share, and 
where he feared an ambiguity, you see 
he added something clearer. ‘Offe Ca- 
raccas, now; you, see, here was some 
unhappy vessel boarded off that coast. 
God help the poor souls that manned 
her—coral-long ago.” 

“Right!” said the doctor. ‘“See what 
it is to be a traveller. Right! And the 
amounts increase, you see, as he rose 
in rank.” 

There was little else in the volume 
but a few bearings of places noted in 
the blank leaves towards the end, and 
a, table for reducing French, English 
and Spanish moneys to a common 
value. 

“Thrifty man!” cried the doctor. 
“He wasn’t the one to be cheated.” 

“And now,” said the squire, “for the 
other.” . 

The paper had been sealed in several 
places with a thimble by way of seal; 


- the very thimble, perhaps, that I shad 


found in the captain’s pocket. The doc- 
tor opened the seals with great care, 
and there fell out the map of an island, 
with latitude and longitude, soundings, 
names of hills, and bays and inlets, and 
every particular that would be needed 
to bring a ship to a safe anchorage 
upon its shores. It was about nine 
miles long and five across, shaped, you 
might say, like a fat dragon standing 


‘up, and had two fine landlocked har- 


hours. and a hill in the centre part 
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marked “The Spy-glass.” There were 
several additions of a later date; but, 
above all, three crosses of red ink—two 
on the north part of the island, one in 
the southwest, and, beside this last, in 
the same red ink, and in a small, neat 
hand, very different from the captain’s 
tottery characters, these words:—“Bulk 
of treasure here.” 

Over on the back the same hand had 
written this further information :— 


“Tall tree, Spy-glass shoulder, bearing 
a point to the N. of N.N.E. 

“Skeleton Island E.S.E. and by E. 

“Ten feet. 

“The bar silver is in the north cache; 
you can find it by the trend of the east 
hummock, ten fathoms south of the black 
crag with the face on it. 

“The arms are easy found, in the sand 
hill, N. point of north inlet cape, bearing 
E. and a quarter N. 

ae ae 


That was all; but brief as it was, and, 
to me, incomprehensible, it filled the 
squire and Dr. Livesey with delight. 

“Livesey,” said the squire, “you will 
give up this wretched practice at once. 
To-morrqw I start for Bristol. In three 
weeks’ time—three weeks!—two weeks 
—ten days—we’ll have the best ship, 
sir, and the choicest crew in England. 
Hawkins shall come as_ cabin-boy. 
You'll make a famous cabin-boy, Haw- 
kins. You, Livesey, are ship’s doctor; 
I am admiral. We'll take Redruth, 
Joyce, and Hunter. We'll have favour- 
able winds, a quick passage, and not the 
least difficulty in finding the spot, and 
money to eat—to roll in—to play duck 
and drake with ever after.” 

“Trelawney,” said the doctor, “Ill go 
with you; and, I’ll go bail for it, so 
will Jim, and be a credit to the under- 


taking. There’s only one man I’m afraid 
of.” 

“And who’s that?” cried the squire. 
“Name the dog, sir!” 

“Vou,” replied the doctor; “for you 
cannot hold your tongue. We are not 
the only men who know of this paper. 
These fellows who attacked the inn to- 
right—bold, desperate blades, for sure 
—-and the rest who stayed aboard that 
lugger, and more, I dare say, not far off, 
are, one and all, through thick and thin, 
bound that they’ll get that money. We 
must none of us go alone till we get to 
sea. Jim and I shall stick together in 
the meanwhile; you'll take Joyce and 
Hunter when you ride to Bristol, and, 
from first to last, not one of us must 
breathe a word of what we've found.” . 

“Livesey,” returned the squire, “you 
are always in the right of it. Tl be 
silent as the grave.” 


PART II 


Tue SEA Cook. 


CHAPTER VII. 
I GO TO BRISTOL. 


It was longer than the squire .magined ~ 
ere we were ready for the sea, and 
none of our first plans—not even Dr. 
Livesey’s, of keeping me beside him— 
could be carried out as we intended. 
The doctor had to go to London for a 
physician to take charge of his prac- 
tice; the squire was hard at work at 
Bristol; and I lived on at the Hall 
under the charge of old Redruth, the 
gamekeeper, almost a prisoner, but full 
of sea-dreams and the most charming 
anticipations of strange islands and ad- 
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ventures. I brooded by the hour to- 
gether over the map, all the details of 
which I well remembered. Sitting by 
the fire in the hhousekeeper’s room, I 
approached that island in my fancy, 
from every possible direction; I ex- 
plored every acre of its surface; I 
climbed a thousand times to that tall 
hill they call the Spy-glass, and from 
the top enjoyed the most wonderful 
and changing prospects. Sometimes the 
isle was thick with savages, with whom 
we fought; sometimes full of dangerous 
animals that hunted us; but in all my 
fancies nothing occurred to me so 
strange and tragic as our actual adven- 
tures. 

So the weeks passed on, till one fine 
day there came a letter addressed to 
Dr. Livesey, with this addition, “To be 
opened, in the case of his absence, by 
Redruth, or young Hawkins.” Obey- 
ing this order, we found, or rather I 
found—for the gamekeeper was a poor 
hand at reading anything but print— 
the following important news:— 


“Old Anchor Inn, Bristol, March 1, 17—. 
“Dear Livesty,—As I do not know 
whether you are at the Hall or still in 


London, I send this in double to both - 


places. 
“The ship is bought and fitted. She 
lies at anchor, ready for sea. You never 


imagined a sweeter schooner—a_ child 
might sail her—two hundred tons; name, 
Hispaniola. 

“T got her through my old friend, 
Blandly, who has proved himself 
throughout the most surprising trump. 
The admirable fellow literally slaved in 
my interest, and so, I may say, did 
everyone in Bristol, as soon as they got 
wind of what port we sailed for—treas- 
ure, | mean.” 


“Redruth,” said I, interrupting the 
letter, “Doctor Livesey will not like 
that. The squire has been talking, after 
all.” 

“Well, who’s a better right?” growled 
the gamekeeper. “A pretty rum go if 
squire ain’t to talk for Doctor Livesey, 
I should think.” 

At that I gave up all attempt at com- 
mentary, and read straight on:— 


“Blandly himself found the Hispaniola, 
and by the most admirable management 
got her for the merest trifle. There is 
a class of men in Bristol monstrously 
prejudiced against Blandly. They go the 
length of declaring that this honest crea- 
ture would do anything for money, that 
the Hispaniola belonged to him, and that 
he sold it me absurdly high—the most 
transparent calumnies. None of them 
dare, however, to deny the merits of 
the ship. 

“So far there was not a hitch. The 
workpeople, to be sure—riggers and what 
not—were most annoyingly slow; but 
time cured that. It was the crew that 
troubled me. 

“J wished a round score of men—in 
case of natives, buccaneers, or the odious 
French—and I had the worry of the 
deuce itself to find so much as half a 
dozen, till the most remarkable stroke of 
fortune brought me the very man that 
I required. 

“I was standing on the dock, when, 
by the merest accident, I fell in talk 
with him. I found he was an old sailor, 
kept a public-house, knew all the sea- 
faring men in Bristol, had lost his health 
ashore, and wanted a good berth as cook 
to get to sea again. He had hobbled 
down there that morning, he said, to get 
a smell of the salt. 

“T was monstrously touched—so would 
you have been—and, out of pure pity, I 
engaged him on the spot to be ship’s cook. 
Long John Silver, he is called, and has 
lost a leg; but that I regarded as a 
recommendation, since he lost it in his 
country’s service under the immortal 
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Hawke. He has no pension, Livesey. 
Imagine the abominable age we live in! 

“Well, sir, I thought I had only found 
a cook, but it was a crew I had discov- 
ered. Between Silver and myself we got 
together in a few days a company of the 
toughest old salts imaginable—not pretty 
to look at, but fellows, by their faces, 
of the most indomitable spirit. I declare 
we could fight a frigate. 

“Long John even got rid of two out 
of the six or seven I had already en- 
gaged. He showed me in a moment that 
they were just the sort of freshwater 
swabs we had to fear in an adventure 
of importance. 

“IT am in the most magnificent health 
and spirits, eating like a bull, sleeping 
like a tree, yet I shall not enjoy a mo- 
ment till I hear my old tarpaulins tramp- 
ing round the capstan. Seaward ho! 
Hang the treasure! It’s the glory of 
the sea that has turned my head. So 
now, Livesey, come post; do not lose an 
hour, if you respect me. 

“Let young Hawkins go at once to see 
his mother, with Redruth for a guard; 
and then both come full speed to Bristol. 

“JoHN TRELAWNEY. 

“Postscript—I did not tell you that 
Blandly, who, by the way, is to send a 
consort after us if we don’t turn up by 
the end of August, had found an admir- 
able fellow for sailing master—a stiff 
man, which I regret, but, in all other 
respects, a treasure. Long John Silver 
unearthed a very competent man for a 
mate, a man named Arrow. I have a 
boatswain who pipes, Livesey; so things 
shall go man-o’-war fashion on board the 
good ship Hispaniola. 

“T forgot to tell yon that Silver is a 
man of substance; I know of my own 
knowledge that he has a banker’s ac- 
count, which has never been overdrawn. 
He leaves his wife to manage the inn; 
and as she is a woman of colour, a pair 
of old bachelors like you and I may be 
excused for guessing that it is the wife, 
quite as much as the health, that sends 
him back to roving. ‘Tew 

“P.P)S.—Hawkins may stay one night 
with his mother. Jate% 


You can fancy the excitement into 
which that letter put me. I was half 
beside myself with glee; and if ever I 
despised a man, it was old Tom Red- 
ruth, who could do nothing but grumble 
and lament. Any of the under game- 
keepers would gladly have changed 
places with him; but such was not the 
squire’s pleasure, and the squire’s pleas- 
ure was like law among them all. No- 
body but old Redruth would have dared 
so much as even to grumble. 

The next morning he and I set out 
on foot for the “Admiral Benbow,” and 
there I found my mother in good health 
and spirits. The captain, who had so 
Ieng been a cause of so much discom- 
fert, was gone where the wicked cease 
from troubling. The squire had had 
everything repaired, and the public 
rooms and the sign repainted, and had 
added some furniture—above all, a 
beautiful armchair for mother in the 
bar. He had found her a boy as an ap- 
Prentice also, so that she should not 
want help while I was gone. 

It was on seeing that boy that I un- 
derstood, for the first time, my situa- 
tion. I ‘had thought up to that moment 
of the adventures before me, not at all 
of the time I was leaving; and now at 
the sight of this clumsy stranger, who 
was to stay here in my place beside 
my mother, I had my first attack of 
tears. I am afraid I led that boy a 
dog’s life; for as he was new to the 
work, I had a hundred opportunities of 
setting him right and putting him down, 
and I was not slow to profit by them. 

The night passed, and the next day. 
after dinner, Redruth and I were afoot 
again, and on the road. I said good- 
bye to mother and the cove where I 
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had lived since I was born, and the dear 
old “Admiral Benbow’’—since he was 
repainted, no longer quite so dear. One 
of my last thoughts was of the cap- 
tain, who had so often strode along the 
beach with his cocked hat, his sabre-cut 
cheek, and his old brass telescope. Next 
moment we had turned the corner, and 
my home was out of sight. 

The mail picked us up about dusk at 
the “Royal George” on the heath. I 
was wedged in between Redruth and 
a stout old gentleman, and in spite of 
the swift motion and the cold night air, 
I must have dozed a great deal from 
the very first, and then slept like a log 
up hill and down dale through stage 
after stage; for when I was awakened 
at last, it was by a punch in the ribs, 
and I opened my eyes, to find that we 
were standing still before a large build- 
ing in a city street, and that the day 
had already broken a long time. 

“Where are we?” I asked. 

“Bristol,” said Tom. “Get down.” 

Mr. Trelawney had taken up his resi- 
dence at an inn far down the docks, to 
superintend the work upon the schooner. 
Thither we had now to walk, and our 
way, to my great delight, lay along the 
quays and beside the great multitude of 
ships of all sizes and rigs and nations. 
In one, sailors were singing at their 
work; in another, there were men aloft, 
high over my head, hanging to threads 
that seemed no thicker than a spider’s. 
Though I had lived by the shore all my 
life, I seemed never to have been near 
the sea till then. The smell of tar and 
salt was something new. I saw the 
most wonderful figureheads, that had 
all been far over the ocean. I saw, be- 
sides, many old sailors, with rings in 


their ears, and whiskers curled in ring- 
lets, and tarry pigtails, and their swag- 
gering, clumsy seawalk; and if I had 
seen as many kings or archbishops I 
could not have been more delighted. 

And I was going to sea myself; to 
sea in a schooner, with a piping boat- 
swain, and pig-tailed singing seamen; 
to sea, bound for an unknown island, 
and to seek for buried treasures! 

While I was still in this delightful 
dream, we came suddenly in front of 
a ‘large inn, and met Squire Trelawney, 
all dressed out like a sea-officer, in 
stout blue cloth, coming out of the door 
with a smile on his face, and a capital 
imitation of a sailor’s walk. 

“Here you are,” he cried, “and the 
doctor came last night from London. 
Bravo! the ship’s company complete!” 

“Oh, sir,” cried I, ‘““when do we sail?” 

“Sail!” says he. ‘We sail to-mor- 
row!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE “SPY-GLASS.” 


Wuen I had done breakfasting the 
squire gave me a note addressed to 
John Silver, at the sign of the ‘‘Spy- 


-glass,” and told me I should easily find 


the place by following the line of docks, 
and keeping a bright look-out for a 
little tavern with a large brass tele- 
scope for sign. I set off, overjoyed at 
this opportunity to see some more of 
the ships and seamen, and picked my 
way among a great crowd of people and 
carts and bales, for the dock was now 
at its busiest, until I found the tavern 
in question. 

It was a bright enough little place of 
entertainment. The sign was newly 
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painted; the windows had neat red cur- 
tains; the floor was cleanly sanded. 
There was a street on either side, and 
an open door on both, which made the 
large, low room pretty clear to see in, 
in spite of clouds of tobacco smoke. 


The customers were mostly seafar- 
ing men; and they talked so loudly 
that I hung at the door, almost afraid 
to enter. 


As I was waiting, a man came out 
of a side room, and, at a glance, I was 
sure he must be Long John. His left 
leg was cut off close by the hip, and 
under the left shoulder he carried a 
crutch, which he managed with won- 
derful dexterity, hopping about upon 
it like a bird. He was very tall and 
strong, with a face as big as a ham— 
plain and pale, but intelligent and smil- 
ing. Indeed, he seemed in the most 
cheerful spirits, whistling as he moved 
about among the tables, with a merry 
werd or a slap on the shoulder for the 
most favoured of his guests. 


Now, to tell you the truth, from the 
very first mention of Long John in 
Squire Trelawney’s letter, I had taken 
a fear in my mind that he might prove 
to be the very one-legged sailor whom 
I had watched for so long at the old 
“Benbow.” But one look at the man 
before me was enough. I had seen the 
captain, and Black Dog, and the blind 
man Pew, and I thought I knew what 
a buccaneer was like—a very different 
creature, according to me, from this 
clean and pleasant-tempered landlord. 


I plucked up courage at once, crossed 
the threshold, and walked right up to 
the man where he stood, propped on 
his crutch, talking to a customer. 


“Mr. Silver, sir?” I asked, holding 
out the note. 

“Ves, my lad,” said he; “such is my 
name, to be sure. And who may you 
be?” And then as he saw the squire’s 
letter, he seemed to me to give some- 
thing almost like a start. 

“Oh!” said he, quite loud, and of- 
fering his hand, “I see. You are ‘our 
new cabin-boy; pleased I am to see 
you.” 

And he took my hand in his large 
firm grasp. 

Just then one of the customers ai 
the far side rose suddenly and made 
for the door. It was close by him, and 
he was out in the street in a moment. 
But his hurry had attracted my notice, 
and I recognised him at a glance. It 
was the tallow-faced man, wanting two 
fingers, who had come first to the “Ad- 
miral Benbow.” 

“Oh,” I cried, “stop him! it’s Black 
Dog!” 

“I don’t care two coppers who he is,” 
cried Silver. “But he hasn’t paid his 
score. Harry, run and catch him.” 

One of the others who was nearest 
the door leaped up, and started in pur- 
suit. 

“Tf he were Admiral Hawke he shall 
pay his score,” cried Silver; and then, 
relinquishing my hand—“Who did you 
say he was?” he asked. “Black what?” 

“Dog, sir,’ said I. “Has Mr: Tre- 
lawney not told you of the buccaneers? 
He was one of them.” 

“So?” cried Silver; “In my house! 
Ben, run and help Harry. One of those 
swabs was he? Was that you drinking 
with him, Morgan? Step up here.” 

The man whom he called Morgan 
—an old, grey-haired, mahogany-faced 
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sailor—came forward pretty sheepishly, 
rolling his quid. 

“Now, Morgan,” said Long John 
very sternly; “you never clapped your 
eyes on that Black—Biack Dog before, 
did you, now?” 

“Not I, sir,” said Morgan, with a 
salute. 


“You didn’t know his name, did 
your” 
“No, sir.” 


“By the powers, Tom Morgan, it’s 
as good for you!” exclaimed the land- 
lord. “If you had been mixed up with 
the like of that, you would never have 
put another foot in my house, you may 


lay to that. And what was he saying 
to your” 

“JT don’t rightly know, sir,” answered 
Morgan. 


“Do you call that a head on your 
shoulders, or a blessed dead eye?” cried 
Long John. “Don’t rightly know, don’t 
you! Perhaps you don’t happen to 
rightly know who you was speaking to, 
perhaps? Come, now, what was he 
jawing—v’yages, cap’ns, ships? Pipe 
up? What was ite” 

“We was a-talkin’ of keel-hauling,” 
answered Morgan. 

“Keel-hauling, was you? and a mighty 


suitable thing, too, and you may lay- 


to that. Get back to your place for 
a lubber, Tom.” 

And then, as Morgan rolled back to 
his seat, Silver added to me in a con- 
fidential whisper, that was very flat- 
tering, as I thought :— 

“He’s quite an honest man, Tom Mor- 
gan, on’y stupid. And now,” he ran 
on again aloud, “let’s see—Black Dog? 
No, I don’t know the name, not I. Yet 
~ I kind of think I’ve—yes, I’ve seen the 


swab. He used to come here with a 
blind beggar, he used.” 

“That he did, you may be sure,” said 
I. “TI knew that blind man, too. His 
name was Pew.” 

“Tt was!” cried Silver, now quite ex- 
cited. “Pew! That were his name for 
certain. Ah, he looked a shark, he did! 
If we run down this Black Dog, now, 
there'll be news for Cap’n Trelawney! 
Ben’s a good runner; few seamen run 
better than Ben. He should run him 
down, hand over hand, by the powers! 
He talked o’ keel-hauling, did he? J’ll 
keel-haul him!” 

All the time he was jerking out these 
phrases he was stumping up and down 
the tavern on his crutch, slapping tables 
with his hand, and giving such a show 
of excitement as would have convinced 
an Old Bailey judge or a Bow Street 
runner. My suspicions had been thor- 
oughly re-awakened on finding Black 
Dog at the “Spy-glass,” and I watched 
the cook narrowly. But he was too 
deep, and too ready, and too clever for 
me, and by the time the two men had 
come back out of breath, and con- 
fessed that they had lost the track in 
a crowd, and been scolded like thieves, 
I would have gone bail for the inno- 
cence of Long John Silver. 

“See -here, now, Hawkins,” said he, 
“here’s a blessed hard thing on a man 
like me, now, ain’t it? There’s Cap’n 
Trelawney—what’s he to think? Here 
I have this confounded son of a Dutch- 
man sitting in my own house, drinking 
of my own rum! Here you comes and 
tells me of it plain; and here I let him 
give us all the slip before my blessed 
deadlights! Now, Hawkins, you do me 
justice with the cap’n. You're a lad, 
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you are, but you’re as smart as paint. 
I see that when you first came in. Now, 
here it is: What could I do, with this 
old timber I hobble on? When I was 
an A B master mariner I'd have come 
up alongside of him, hand over hand, 
and broached him to in a brace of old 
shakes, I would; but now id 

And then, all of a sudden, he stopped, 
and his jaw dropped as though he had 
remembered something. 

“The score!” he burst out. ‘Three 
goes o’ rum! Why, shiver my timbers, 
if I hadn’t forgotten my score!” 

And, falling on a bench, he laughed 
until the tears ran down his cheeks. I 
could not help joining; and we laughed 
together, peal after peal, until the tav- 
ern rang again. 

“Why, what a precious old sea-calf 
I am!” he said, at last, wiping his cheeks. 
“You and me should get on well, Haw- 
kins, for I'll take my davy I should be 
rated ship’s boy. But, come, now, 
stand by to go about. This won’t do. 
Dooty is dooty, messmates. I'll put 
on my old cocked hat, and step along 
of you to Cap’n Trelawney, and report 
this here affair. For, mind you, it’s se- 
rious, young Hawkins; and neither you 
nor me’s come out of it with what I 
should make so bold as to call credit. 
Nor you neither, says you; not smart 
—none of the pair of us smart. But 
dash my buttons! that was a good ’un 
about my score.” 

And he began to laugh again, and 
that so heartily, that, though I did not 
see the joke as he did, I was again 
obliged to join him in his mirth. 

On our little walk along the quays, 
ne made himself the most interesting 
companion, telling me about the dif- 


ferent ships that we passed by, their 
rig, tonnage, and nationality, explaining 
the work that was going forward—how 
one was discharging, another taking in 
cargo, and a third making ready for 
sea; and every now and then telling me 
some little anecdote of ships or seamen, 
or repeating a nautical phrase till I had 
learned it perfectly. I began to see 
that here was one of the best of pos- 
sible shipmates. 

When we got to the inn, the squire 
and Dr. Livesey were seated together 
finishing a quart of ale with a toast in 
it, before they should go aboard the 
schooner on a visit of inspection. 

Long John told the story from first 
to last, with a great deal of spirit and 
the most perfect truth. “That was 
how it were, now weren’t it, Hawkins?” 
he would say, now and again, and I 
could always bear him entirely out. 

The two gentlemen regretted that 
Black Dog had got away; but we all 
agreed there was nothing to be done, 
and after he had been complimented, 
Long John took up his crutch and de- 
parted. 


“All hands aboard by four this after- 
noon,” shouted the squire after him. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” cried the cook, in the 
passage. 

“Well, squire,” said Dr. Livesey, “I 
don’t put much faith in your discoveries, 
as a general thing; but I will say this, 
John Silver suits me.” 

“The man’s a perfect trump,” de- 
clared the squire. 

“And now,” added the doctor, “Jim 
may come on board with us, may he 
not?” . 

“To be sure he may,” says squire. 
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“Take your hat, Hawkins, and we'll see 
the ship.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
POWDER AND ARMS. 


Tue Hispaniola lay some way out, and 
we went under the figureheads and 
round the sterns of many other ships, 
and their cables sometimes grated un- 
derneath our keel, and sometimes swung 
above us. At last, however, we got 
alongside, and were met and saluted as 
we stepped aboard by the mate, Mr. Ar- 
row, a brown old sailor, with earrings 
in his ears and a squint. He and the 
squire were very thick and friendly, but 
I soon observed that things were not 
the same between Mr. Trelawney and 
the captain. 

This last was a sharp-looking man, 
who seemed angry with everything on 
board, and was soon to tell us why, for 
we had hardly got down into the cabin 
when a sailor followed us. 

“Captain Smollett, sir, axing to speak 
with you,” said he. 

“TJ am always at the captain’s order. 
Show him in,” said the squire. 

The captain who was close behind his 
messenger entered at once, and shut 
the door behind him. 

“Well, Captain Smollett, what ‘have 
you to say? All well, I hope; all ship- 
shape and seaworthy.” 

“Well, sir,” said the captain, “better 
speak plain, I believe, even at the risk 
of offence. I don’t like this cruise; 
I don’t like the men; and I don’t like 
my officer. That’s short and sweet.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you don’t like the 
ship?” inquired the squire, very angry, 
as I could see. 


“TI can’t speak as to that, sir, not 
having seen her tried,” said the captain- 
“She seems a clever craft; more I can’t 
say.” 

“Possibly, sir, you may not like your 
employer, either?” says the squire. 

But here Dr. Livesey cut in. 

“Stay a bit,” said he “stay a bit. No 
use of such questions as that but to 
produce ill-feeling. The captain has 
said too much or he has said too little, 
and I’m bound to say that I require an 
explanation of his words. You don’t, 
you say, like this cruise. Now, why?” 

“T was engaged, sir, on what we call 
sealed orders, to sail this ship for that 
gentleman where he should bid me,” 
said the captain. ‘So far so good. But 
now I find that every man before the 
mast knows more than I do. I don’t 
call that fair, now, do you?” 

“No,” said Dr. Livesey, “I don’t.” 

“Next,” said the captain, “I learn we 
are going after treasure—hear it from 
my own hands, mind you. Now, treas- 
ure is ticklish work; I don’t like treas- 
ure voyages on any account; and I 
don’t like them, above all, when they 
are secret, and when (begging your par- 
don, Mr. Trelawney) the secret has 
been told to the parrot.” 

“Silver’s parrot?” asked the squire. 

“Tt’s a way of speaking,” said the 
captain. ‘“Blabbed, I mean. It’s my 
belief neither of you gentlemen know 
what you are about; but I'll tell you 
my way of it—life or death, and a close 
run.” 

“That is all clear, and I daresay, true 
enough,” replied Dr. Livesey. “We 
take the risk; but we are not so ig- 
norant as you believe us. Next, you. 
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say you don’t like the crew. Are they 
not good seamen?” 

“T don’t like them, sir,” returned Cap- 
tain Smollett. ‘And I think I should 
have had the choosing of my own hands, 
if you go to that.” 

“Perhaps you should,” replied the doc- 
tor. ‘‘My friend should, perhaps, have 
taken you along with him; but the 
slight, if there be one, was uninten- 
tional. And you don’t like Mr. Ar- 
row?” 

“T don’t, sir. I believe he’s a good 
seaman; but he’s too free with the crew 
to be a good officer. A mate should 
keep himself to himself—shouldn’t drink 
with the men before the mast!” 

“Do you mean he drinks?” cried the 
squire. 

“No, sir,” replied the captain; 
that he’s too familiar.” 

“Well, now, and the short and long 
of it, captain?” asked the doctor. 
“Tell us what you want.” 


- “Well, gentlemen, are you determined 
to go on this cruise?” 

“Like iron,” answered the squire. 

“Very good,” said the captain. “Then, 
as you’ve heard me very patiently, say- 
ing things that I could not prove, hear 
me a few words more. They are put- 
ting the powder and the arms in the 
fore hold. Now, you have a good place 
under the cabin; why not put them 
there?—first point. Then you are 
bringing four of your own people with 
you, and they tell me some of them are 
to be berthed forward. Why not give 
them the berths here beside the cabin? 
—second point.” 

“Any more?” asked Mr. Telawney. 

“One more,” said the captain. 


“only 


“There’s been too much blabbing al- 
ready.” 

“Far too much,” agreed the doctor. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ve heard my- 
self,” continued Captain Smollett, “that 
you have a map of an island; that 
there’s crosses on the map to show 
where treasure is; and that the island 
lies ” -And then he named the lat- 
itude and longitude exactly. 

“T never told that,” cried the squire, 
“to a soul!” 

“The hands know it, sir,” 
the captain. 

“Livesey, that must have been you 
or Hawkins,” cried the squire. 

“Tt doesn’t much matter who it was,” 
replied the doctor. And I could see 
that neither he nor the captain paid 
much regard to Mr. Trelawney’s pro- 
testations. Neither did I, to be sure, 
he was so loose a talker; yet in this case 
I believe he was really right, and that 
nobody had told the situation of the 
island. 

“Well, gentlemen,” continued the cap- 
tain, “I don’t know who has this map; 
but I make it a point, it shall be kept 
secret even from me and Mr. Arrow. 
Otherwise I would ask you to let me. 
resign.” 

“T see,” said the doctor. “You wish. 
us to keep this matter dark, and to make: 
a garrison of the stern part of the ship, , 
manned with my friend’s own people, , 
and provided with all the arms and| 
powder on board. In other words, you| 
fear a mutiny.” 

“Sir,” said Captain Smollett, “with: 
no intention to take offence, I denv) 
your right to put words into.my mouth! 
No captain, sir, would be justified in| 
going to sea at all if he had ground: 


returned 


| 
‘ 

} 

| 
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enough to say that. As for Mr. Ar- 
row, I believe him thoroughly ‘honest; 
some of the men are the same; all may 
be for what I know. But I am respon- 
sible for the ship’s safety and the life 
of every man Jack aboard of her. I see 
things going, as I think, not quite right. 
And I ask you to take certain precau- 
tions, or let me resign my berth. And 
that’s all.” 

“Captain Smollett,” began the doc- 
tor, with a smile, “did ever you hear 
the fable of the mountain and the 
mouse? You'll excuse me, I daresay, 
but you remind me of that fable. When 
you came in here J’ll stake my wig you 
meant more than this.” 

“Doctor,” said the captain, “you are 
smart. When I came in here I meant 
to get discharged. I had no thought 
that Mr. Trelawney would hear a word.” 

“No more I would,” cried the squire. 
“Fad Livesey not been here I should 
have seen you to the deuce. As it is, 
I have heard you. I will do as you de- 
sire; but I think the worse of you.” 

“That’s as you please, sir,” said the 
captain. “You'll find I do my duty.” 

And with that he took his leave. 

“Trelawney,” said the doctor, ‘“con- 
trary to all my notions, I believe you 
have managed to get two honest men 
on board with you—that man and John 
Silver.” 

“Silver, if you like,” cried the squire; 
“but as for that intolerable humbug, 
I declare I think his conduct unmanly, 
unsailorly, and downright un-English.” 

“Well,” says the doctor, “we shall 
see.” 

When we came on deck, the men had 
begun already to take out the arms and 
pewder, yo-ho-ing at their work, while 


” 


the captain and Mr. Arrow stood by 
superintending. 

The new arrangement was quite to 
my liking. The whole schooner had 
been overhauled; six berths had been 
made astern out of what had been the 
afterpart of the main hold; and this 
set of cabins was only joined to the 
galley and forecastle by a sparred pas- 
sage on the port side. It had been orig- 
inally meant that the captain, Mr. Ar- 
row, Hunter, Joyce, the doctor, and the 
squire, were to occupy these six berths. 
Now, Redruth and I were to get two of 
them, and Mr. Arrow and the captain 
were to sleep on deck in the compan- 
ion, which had been enlarged on each 
side till you might almost have called 
it a roundhouse. Very low it was still, 
ot course; but there was room to swing 
two hammocks, and even the mate 
seemed pleased with the arrangement. 
Even he, perhaps, had been doubtful as 
to the crew, but that is only guess; for, 
as you shall hear, we had not long the 
benefit of his opinion. 

We were all hard at work, changing 
the powder and the berths, when the 
last man or two, and Long John along 
with them, came off in a shore-boat. 

The cook came up the side like a 


monkey for cleverness, and, as soon as 


he saw what was doing, ‘‘So ho, mates!” 
says he, “what’s this?” 

“We’re a-changing of the powder, 
Jack,” answers one. 

“Why, by the powers,” cried Long 
John, “if we do, we'll miss the morning 
tide!” 

“My orders said the captain 
shortly. “You may go below, my man. 
Hands will want supper.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered the cook; 


1” 
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and, touching his forelock, he disap- 
peared at once in the direction of his 
galley. 

“That’s a good man, captain,” said 
the doctor. 

“Very likely, sir,” replied Captain 
Smollett. “Easy with that, men— 
easy,’ he ran on, to the fellows who 
were shifting the powder; and then sud- 
denly observing me examining the 
swivel we carried amidships, a long 
brass nine—“Here, you ship’s boy,” he 
cried, “out o’ that! Off with you to 
the cook and get some work.” 

And then as I was hurrying off I 
heard him say, quite loudly, to the doc- 
tor:— 


”? 


“T’ll have no favourites on my ship.” 

I assure you I was quite of the 
squire’s way of thinking, and tated the 
captain deeply. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VOYAGE. 


At that night we were in a great bustle 
getting things stowed in their place, 
and boatfuls of the squire’s friends, Mr. 
Blandly and the like, coming off to wish 
him a good voyage and a safe return. 
We never had a night at the ‘Admiral 
Benbow” when I had half the work; 
and I was dog-tired when, a little before 
dawn, the boatswain sounded his pipe, 
and the crew began to man the cap- 
stanbars. I might have been twice as 
weary, yet I would not have left the 
deck; all was so new and interesting 
to me—the brief commands, the shrill 
note of the whistle, the men bustling 
to their places in the glimmer of the 
ship’s lanterns. 


“Now, Barbecue, tip us a stave,” 
cried one voice. 

“The old one,” cried another. 

“Ay, ay, mates,” said Long John, 
who was standing by, with his crutch 


under his arm and at once broke out 
in the air and words I knew so well— 


“Fifteen men on The Dead Man’s 


Chest”— 


And then tke whole crew bore 
chorus :— 


“Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


And at the third “tho!” drove the bars 
before them with a will. 


Even at that exciting moment it car- 
ried me back to the old “Admiral Ben- . 
bow” in a second; and I seemed to 
hear the voice of the captain piping in 
the chorus. But soon the anchor was 
shortup; soon it was hanging dripping 
at the bows; soon the sails began to 
draw, and the land and shipping to flit 
by on either side; and before I could 
lie down to snatch an hour of slumber 
the Hispaniola had begun her voyage 
to the Isle of Treasure. 

I am not going to relate that voyage 
in detail. It was fairly prosperous. 
The ship proved to be a good ship, the 
crew were capable seamen, and the 
captain thoroughly understood his busi- 
ness. But before we came the length 
of Treasure Island, two or three things 
had happened which require to be 
known. 

Mr. Arrow, first of all, turned out 
even worse than the captain had feared. 
He had no command among the men, 
and people did what they pleased with 
him. But that was by no means the 
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worst of it; for after a day or two at 
sea he began to appear on deck with 
hazy eye, red cheeks, stuttering tongue, 
and other marks of drunkenness. Time 
after time he was ordered below in dis- 
grace. Sometimes he fell and cut him- 
self; sometimes he lay all day long in 
his little bunk at one side of the com- 
panion; sometimes for a day or two he 
would be almost sober and attend to his 
work at least passably. 


In the meantime, we could never 
-make out where he got the drink. That 
was the ship’s mystery. Watch him as 
we pleased, we could do nothing to 
solve it; and when we asked him to his 
face, he would only laugh, if he were 
drunk, and if the were sober, deny sol- 
emnly that he ever tasted anything but 
water. 


He was not only useless as an officer, 
and a bad influence amongst the men, 
but it was plain that at this rate he 
must soon kill himself outright; so no- 
body was much surprised, nor very 
sorry, when one dark night, with a head 
sea, he disappeared entirely and was 
seen no more. 


“Overboard!” said the captain. 
“Well, gentlemen, that saves the trouble 
of putting him in irons.” 

But there we were, without a mate; 
and it was necessary, of course, to ad- 
vance one of the men. The boatswain, 
Job Anderson, was the likeliest man 
aboard, and, though he kept his old 
title, he served in a way as mate. Mr. 
Trelawney had followed the sea, and 
his knowledge made him very useful, 
for he often took a watch himself in 
easy weather. And the coxswain, Is- 
rael Hands, was a careful, wily, old, ex- 


perienced seaman, who could be trusted 
at a pinch with almost anything. 

He was a great confidant of Long 
John Silver, and so the mention of his 
name leads me on to speak of our ship’s 
cook, Barbecue as the men called him. 

Aboard ship he carried his crutch by 
a lanyard round his neck, to have both 
hands as free as possible. It was some- 
thing to see him wedge the foot of the 
crutch against a bulkhead, and, propped 
against it, yielding to every movement 
of the ship, get on with his cooking 
like someone safe ashore. Still more 
strange was it to see him in the heaviest 
of weather cross the deck. He had a 
line or two rigged up to help him across 
the widest spaces—Long John’s ear- 
rings, they were called; and he would 
hand himself from one place to another, 
now using the crutch, now trailing it 
alongside by the lanyard, as quickly as 
another man could walk. Yet some of 
the men who had sailed with him before 
expressed their pity to see him so re- 
duced. 

“He’s no common man, Barbecue,” 
said the coxswainto me. ‘He had good 
schooling in his young days, and can 
speak like a book when so minded; 
and brave—a lion’s nothing alongside of 
Long John! I seen him grapple four, 
and knock their heads together—him 
unarmed.” 

All the crew respected and even 
obeyed him. He had a way of talking 
to each, and doing everybody some par- 
ticular service. To me he was unwear- 
iedly kind; and always glad to see me 
in the galley, which he kept as clean as 
a new pin; the dishes hanging up bur- 
nished, and his parrot in a cage in one 
corner. 
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“Come away, Hawkins,” he would 
say; “come and have a yarn with John. 
Nobody more welcome than yourself, 
my son. Sit you down and hear the 
news. Here’s Cap’n Flint—I calls my 
parrot Cap’n Flint, after the famous 
buccaneer—here’s Cap’n Flint predict- 
ing success to our v’yage. Wasn’t you, 
cap’nP” 

And the parrot would say, with great 
rapidity, “Pieces of eight! pieces of 
eight! pieces of eight!” till you won- 
dered that it was not out of breath, or 
till John threw his handkerchief over 
the cage. 

“Now, that bird,” he would say, “is, 
may be, two hundred years old, Haw- 
kins—they lives for ever mostly; and 
if anybody’s seen more wickedness, it 
must be the devil himself. She’s sailed 
with England, the great Cap’n England, 
the pirate. She’s been at Madagascar, 
and at Malabar, and Surinam, and 
Providence, and Portobello. She was 
at the fishing up of the wrecked plate 
ships. It’s there she learned ‘Pieces of 
eight,’ and little wonder; three hundred 
and fifty thousand of ’em, Hawkins! 
She was at the boarding of the Viceroy 
of the Indies out of Goa, she was; and 
to look at her you would think she was 
a babby. But you smelt powder—didn’t 
you, cap’n?” 

“Stand by to go about,” the parrot 
would scream. 

“Ah, she’s a handsome craft, she is,” 
the cook would say, and give her sugar 
from his pocket, and then the bird 
would peck at the bars and swear 
straight on, passing belief for wicked- 
ness. “There,” John would add, “you 
can’t touch pitch and not be mucked, 
lad. Here’s this peor old innocent bird 


o’ mine swearing blue fire, and none the 
wiser, you may lay to that. She would 
swear the same, in a manner of speak- 
ing, before chaplain.” And John would 
touch his forelock with a solemn way 
he had, that made me think he was the 
best of men. 

In the meantime, squire and Captain 
Smollett were still on pretty distant 
terms with one another. The squire 
made no bones about the matter; he 
despised the captain. The captain, on 
his part, never spoke but when he was 
spoken to, and then sharp and short and 
dry, and not a word wasted. He 
owned, when driven into a corner, that 
he seemed to have been wrong about 
the crew, that some of them were as 
brisk as he wanted to see, and all had 
behaved fairly well. As for the ship, 
he had taken a downright fancy to her. 
“She'll lie a point nearer the wind than 
a man has a right to expect of his own 
married wife, sir. But,” he would add, 
“all I say is we’re not home again, and 
I don’t like the cruise.” 

The squire, at this, would turn away 
and march up and down the deck, chin 
in air. 

“A trifle more of that man,” he would 
say, “and I should explode.” 

We had some heavy weather, which 
only proved the qualities of the Hispan- 
iola. Every man on board seemed well 
content, and they must have been hard 
to please if they had been otherwise; 
for it is my belief there was never a 
ship’s company so spoiled since Noah 
put to sea. Double grog was going on 
the least excuse; there was duff on odd 
days, as, for instance, if the squire 
heard it was any man’s birthday; and 
always a barrel of apples standing 
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broached in the waist, for anyone to 
help himself that had a fancy. 

“Never knew good come of it yet,” 
the captain said to Dr. Livesey. ‘‘Spoil 
foc’s’le hands, make devils. That’s my 
belief.” . 

But good did come of the apple bar- 
rel, as you shall hear; for if it had not 
been for that, we should have had no 
note of warning, and might all have 
perished by the hand of treachery. 

This was how it came about. 

We had run up the trades to get the 
wind of the island we were after—I am 
not allowed to be more plain—and now 
we were running down for it with a 
bright lookout day and night. It was 
about the last day of our outward voy- 
age, by the largest computation; some 
time that night, or at latest, before 
noon of the morrow, we should sight 
the Treasure Island. We were heading 
S.S.W., and had a steady breeze abeam 
and a quiet sea. The Hispaniola rolled 
steadily, dipping her bowsprit now and 
then with a whiff of spray. All was 
drawing alow and aloft; everyone was 
in the bravest spirits, because we were 
now so near an end of the first part of 
our adventure. 

Now, just after sundown, when all 
my work was over, and I was on my 
' way to my berth, it occurred to me 
‘that I should like an apple. I ran on 
deck. The watch was all forward look- 
ing out for the island. The man at the 
helm was watching the luff of the sail, 
and whistling away gently to himself; 
and that was the only sound excepting 
the swish of the sea against the bows 
and around the sides of the ship. 

In I got bodily into the apple barrel, 
and found there was scarce an apple 


left; but, sitting down there in the 
dark, what with the sound of the waters 
and the rocking movement of the ship, 
I had either fallen asleep, or was on 
the point of doing so, when a heavy 
man sat down with rather a clash close 
by. The barrel shook as he leaned his 
shoulders against it, and I was just 
about to jump up when the man began 
to speak. It was Silver’s voice, and, 
before I had heard a dozen words, I 
would not have shown myself for all 
the world, but lay there, trembling and 
listening, in the extreme of fear and 
curiosity; for from these dozen words 
I understood that the lives of all hon- 
est men aboard depended upon me 
alone. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT I HEARD IN THE APPLE BARREL. 


‘No, not I,” said Silver. “Flint was 
cap’n; I was quartermaster, along of my 
timber leg. The same broadside I lost 
my leg, old Pew lost his deadlights. It 
was a master surgeon, him that ampy- 
tated me—out of college and all Latin 
by the bucket, and what not; but he 
was hanged like a dog, and sun-dried 
like the rest, at Corso Castle. That 
was Robert’s men, that was, and comed 
of changing names to their ships—Royal 
Fortune and so on. Now, what a ship 
was christened, so let her stay, I says. 
So it was with the Cassandra, as brought 
us all safe home from Malabar, after 
England took the Viceroy of the In- 
dies; so it was with the old Walrus, 
Flint’s old ship, as I’ve seen a-muck 
with the red blood and fit to sink with 
gold.” 

“Ah!” cried another voice, that of 
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the youngest hand on board, and evi- 
dently full of admiration, “he was the 
flower of the flock, was Flint!” 

“Davis was a man, too, by all ac- 
counts,” said Silver. “I never sailed 
along of him; first with England, then 
with Flint, that’s my story; and now 
here on my own account, in a manner 
of speaking. I laid by nine hundred 
safe, from England, and two thousand 
after Flint. That ain’t bad for a man 
before the mast—all safe in bank. 
’Tain’t earning now, it’s saving does it, 
you may lay to that. Where’s all Eng- 
Jand’s men now? I dunno. Where’s 
Flint’s? Why, most on ’em aboard here, 
and glad to get the duff—been begging 
before that, some on ’em. Old Pew, 
as had lost his sight, and might have 
thought shame, spends twelve hundred 
pound in a year, like a lord in Parlia- 
ment. Where is he now? Well, he’s 
dead now and under hatches; but for 
two year before that, shiver my tim- 
bers! the man was starving. He begged, 
and he stole, and he cut throats, and 
starved at that, by the powers!” 

“Well, it ain’t much use, after all,” 
said the young seaman. 

“°Tain’t much use for fools, you may 
lay to it—that, nor nothing,” cried Sil- 
ver. “But now, you look here: you’re 
young, you are, but you’re as smart as 
paint. I see that when I set my eyes 
on you, and I'll talk to you like a man.” 

You may imagine how I felt when I 
heard this abominable old rogue ad- 
dressing another in the very same words 
of flattery as he had used to myself. 
I think, if I had been able, that I would 
have killed him through the barrel. 
Meantime, he ran on, little supposing 
he was overheard, 


‘Here it is about gentlemen of for- 
tune. They lives rough, and they risk 
swinging, but they eat and drink like 
fighting-cocks, and when a cruise is 
dcne, why it’s hundreds of pounds in- 
stead of hundreds of farthings in their 
pockets. Now, the most goes for rum 
and a good fling, and to sea again in 
their shirts. But that’s not the course 
I lay. I puts it all away, some here, 
some there, and none too much any- 
wheres, by reason of suspicion. I’m 
fifty, mark you: once back from this 
cruise, I set up gentleman in earnest. 
Time enough, too, says you. Ah, but 
I’ve lived easy in the meantime; never 
denied myself o’ nothing heart desires, 
and slep’ soft and ate dainty all my 
days, but when at sea. And how did 
I begin? Before the mast, like you!” 

“Well,” said the other, “but all the 
other money’s gone now, ain’t it? You 
daren’t show face in Bristol after this.” 

“Why, where might you suppose it 
was?” asked Siiver, derisively. 

“At Bristol, in banks and places,” an- 
swered his companion. 

“Tt were,” said the cook; “it were 
when we weighed anchor. But my old 
missis has it all by now. And the ‘Spy- 
glass’ is sold, lease and goodwill and 
rigging; and the old girl’s off to meet 
me. I would tell you where, for I 
trust you; but it ’ud make jealousy 
among the mates.” 

“And can you trust your missis?” 
asked the other. 

“Gentlemen of fortune,” returned the 
cook, “usually trusts little among them: 
selves, and right they are, you may lay 
to it. But I have a way with me, f 
have. When a mate brings a slip on his 
cable—one as knows me, I mean—it 
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won’t be in the same world with old 
John. There was some that was feared 
of Pew, and some that was feared of 
Flint; but Flint his own self was feared 
of me. Feared he was, and proud. They 
was the roughest crew afloat, was 
Flint’s; the devil himself would have 
been feared to go to sea with them. 
Well, now, I tell you, I’m not a boasting 
man, and you seen yourself how easy I 
keep company; but when I was quarter- 
master, lambs wasn’t the word for 
Flint’s old buccaneers. Ah, you may be 
sure of yourself in old John’s ship.” 

“Well, I tell you now,” replied the 
Jad, “I didn’t half a quarter like the 
job till I had this talk with you, John; 
but there’s my hand on it now.” 

“And a brace lad you were, and 
smart, too,” answered Silver, shaking 
hands so heartily that all the barrel 
shook, “and a finer figure-head for a 
gentleman of fortune I never clapped 
my eyes on.” 

By this time I had begun to under- 
stand the meaning of their terms. By a 
“gentleman of fortune” they plainly 
meant neither more nor less than a 
common pirate, and the little scene that 
J had overheard was the last act in the 
corruption of one of the honest hands 
—perhaps of the last one left aboard. 
But on this point I was soon to be re- 
lieved, for Silver giving a little whistle, 
a third man strolled up and sat down 
by the party. 

“Dick’s square,” said Silver. 

“Oh, I know’d Dick was square,” re- 
tuned the voice of the coxswain, Israel 
Hands. ‘“He’s no fool, is Dick.” And 
he turned his quid and spat. “But, 
look here,” he went on, “here’s what I 
want to know, Barbecue: how long are 


we a-going to stand off and on like 4 
blessed bumboat? Ive had a’most 
enough o’ Cap’n Smollett; he’s hazed 
me long enough, by thunder! I want 
to go into that cabin, I do. I want their 
pickles and wines, and that.” 

“Tsrael,” said Silver, “your head ain’t 
much account, nor ever was. But you’re 
able to hear, I reckon; leastways, your 
ears is big enough. Now, here’s what I 
say: you'll berth forward, and you'll 
live hard, and you'll speak soft, and 
you'll keep sober, till I give the word; 
and you may lay to that, my son.” 

“Well, I don’t say no, do I?” growled 
the coxswain. “What I say is, when? 
That’s what I say.” 

“When! by the powers!” cried Silver. 
“Well, now, if you want to know, Ill 
tell you when. Here’s a first-rate sea- 
man, Cap’n Smollett, sails the blessed 
ship for us. Here’s this squire and doc- 
tor with a map and such—I don’t 
know where it is, do I? No more do 
you, says you. Well, then, I mean this 
squire and doctor shall find the stuff, 
and help us to get it aboard, by the 
powers. Then we'll see. If I were 
sure of you all, sons of double Dutch- 
men, I’d have Captain Smollett navi- 
gate us half-way back again before I 


ESinuckeas 


“Why, we’re all seamen aboard here, 
I should think,” said the lad Dick. 

“We’re all foc’s’le hands, you mean,” 
snapped Silver. ‘““We can steer a course, 
but who’s to set one? That’s what all 
you gentlemen split on, first and last. 
If I had my way I’d have Cap’n Smol- 
lett work us back into the trades at 
least; then we’d have no blessed mis- 
calculations and a spoonful of water a 
day. But I know the sort you are. Tl 
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finish with ’em at the island, as soon’s 
the blunt’s on board, and a pity it is. 
But you’re never happy till you're 
drunk. Split my sides, I’ve a sick heart 
to sail with the likes of you!” 

“Easy all, Long John,” cried Israel. 
“Who’s a-crossin’ of your” 

“Why, how many tall ships, think 
ye, now, have I seen laid aboard? and 
how many brisk lads drying in the sun 
at Execution Dock?” cried Silver, “and 
all for this same hurry and hurry and 
hurry. You hear me? I seen a thing 
or two at sea, I have. If you would 
on’y lay your course, and a p’nt to 
windward, you would ride in carriages, 
you would. But not you! I know you. 
You'll have your mouthful of rum to- 
morrow, and go hang.” 

“Everybody know’d you was a kind 
of a chapling, John; but there’s others 
as could hand and steer as well as you,” 
said Israel. ‘They liked a bit o’ fun, 
they did. They wasn’t so high and dry, 
nohow, but took their fling, like jolly 
companions every one.” 

“Sor” says Silver. ‘Well, and where 
are they now? Pew was that sort, and 
he died a beggar-man. Flint was, and 
he died of rum at Savannah. Ah, they 
was a sweet crew, they was! on’y, where 
are they?” 

“But,” asked Dick, “when we do lay 
’em athwart, what are we to do with 
‘em, anyhowe”’ 

“There’s the man for me!” cried the 
cook, admiringly. “That’s what I call 
business. Well, what would you think? 
Put ’em ashore like maroons? That 
would have been England’s way. Or 
cut ’°em down like that much pork? That 
would have been Flint’s or Billy 
Bones’s.” : 


“Billy was the man for that,” said 
Israel. ‘‘‘Dead men don’t bite,’ says 
he. Well, he’s dead now hisself; he 
knows the long and short on it now; and 
if ever a rough hand come to port, it 
was Billy.” 

“Right you are,” said Silver, “rough 
and ready. But mark you here: Tm 
an easy man—I’m quite the gentleman, 
says you; but this time it’s serious. 
Dooty is dooty, mates. I give my vote 
—death. When I’m in Parlyment, and 
riding in my coach, I don’t want none 
of these sea-lawyers in the cabin a-com- 
ing home, unlooked for, like the devil 
at prayers. Wait is what I say; but 
when the times comes, why let her 
rip!” 

“John,” cries the coxswain, “‘you’re- 
a man!” 

“You'll say so, Israel, when you see,” 
said Silver. “Only one thing I claim— 
I claim Trelawney. I'll wring his calf’s 
head off his body with these hands. 
Dick!” he added, breaking off, “you 
just jump up, like a sweet lad, and get 
me an apple, to wet my pipe like.” 

You may fancy the terror I was in! 
I should have leaped out and run for 
it, if I had found the strength; but my 
limbs and heart alike misgave me. I 
heard Dick begin to rise, and then 
someone seemingly stopped him, and the 
voice of Hands exclaimed:— 

“Oh, stow that! Don’t you get suck- 
ing of that bilge, John. Let’s have a 
go of the rum.” 

“Dick,” said Silver, “I trust you. I’ve 
a gauge on the keg, mind. There’s the 
et > you fill a pannikin and bring it 
up. 

Terrified as I was, I could not help 
thinking to myself that this must have 
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been how Mr. Arrow got the strong 
waters that destroyed him. 

Dick was gone but a little while, and 
during his absence Israel spoke straight 
on in the cook’s ear. It was but a word 
or two that I could catch, and yet I 
gathered some important news; for, be- 
sides other scraps that tended to the 
same purpose, this whole clause was 
audible: “Not another man of them ’Il 
jine.” Hence there were still faithful 
men on board. 

When Dick returned, one after an- 
other of the trio took the pannikin and 
drank—one ‘To luck;” another with a 
“Here’s to old Flint!” and Silver him- 
self saying, in a kind of song, ‘“Here’s 

. to ourselves, and hold your luff, plenty 
of prizes and plenty of duff.” 

Just then a sort of brightness fell 
upon me in the barrel, and, looking up, 
I found the moon had risen, and was 
silvering the mizzen-top and_ shining 
white on the luff of the fore-sail; and 
almost at the same time the voice of 
the look-out shouted “Land-ho!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
COUNCIL OF WAR. 


THERE was a great rush of feet across 
the deck. I could hear people tumbling 
up from the cabin and the foc’s’le; and, 
slipping in an instant outside my bar- 
rel, I dived behind the fore-sail, made 
a double towards the stern, and came 
out upon the open deck in time to join 
Hunter and Dr. Livesey in the rush for 
the weather bow. 

There all hands were already con- 
gregated. A belt of fog had lifted al- 
most simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the moon. Away to the south- 


west of us we saw two low hills, about 
a couple of miles apart, and rising be- 
hind one of them a third and higher 
hill, whose peak was still buried in the 
fog. All three seemed sharp and coni- 
cal in figure. 

So much I saw, almost in a dream, 
for I had not yet recovered from my 
horrid fear of a minute or two before. 
And then I heard the voice of Captain 
Smollett issuing orders. The Hispaniola 
was laid a couple of points nearer the 
wind, and now sailed a course that 
would just clear the island on the east. 

“And now, men,” said the captain, 
when all was sheeted home, “has any 
one of you ever seen that land ahead?” 

“T have, sir,” said Silver. “I’ve wat- 
ered there with a trader I was cook in.” 

“The anchorage is on the south, be 
hind an islet, I fancy?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“Ves, sir; Skeleton Island they calls 
it. It were a main place for pirates 
once, and a hand we had on board 
knowed all their names for it. That hill 
to the nor’ard they calls the Fore-mast 
Hill; there are three hills in a row run- 
ning south’ard—fore, main, and mizzen, 
sir. But the main—that’s the big ’un 
with the cloud on it—they usually calls 


the Spy-glass, by reason of a look-out 


they kept when they was in the an- 
chorage cleaning; for it’s there they 
cleaned their ships, sir, asking your par- 
don.” 

“T have a chart, here,” says Captain 
Smollett. “See if that’s the place.” 

Long John’s eyes burned in his head 
as he took the chart; but, by the fresh 
look of the paper, I knew he was doomed 
to disappointment. This was not the 
map we found in Billy Bones’s chest, 
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but an accurate copy, complete in all 
things—names and heights and sound- 
ings—with the single exception of the 
red crosses and the written notes. Sharp 
as must have been this annoyance, Sil- 
ver had the strength of mind to hide it. 

“Ves, sir,” said he, “this is the spot 
to be sure; and very prettily drawed 
out. Who might have done that I 
wonder? The pirates were too ignorant, 
I reckon. Ay, here it is; ‘Capt. Kidd’s 
Anchorage’—just the name my ship- 
mate called it. There’s a strong current 
runs along the south, and then away 
nor’ard up the west coast. Right you 
was, sir,” says he, “to haul your wind 
and keep the weather of the island. 
Leastways, if such was your intention 
as to enter and careen, and there ain’t 
no better place for that in these waters.” 

“Thank you, my man,” says Captain 
Smollett. “I'll ask you, later on, to give 
us a help. You may go.” 

I was surprised at the coolness with 
which John avowed his knowledge of 
the island; and I own I was half fright- 
ened when I saw him drawing nearer to 
myself. He did not know, to be sure, 
that I had overheard his council from 
the apple barrel, and yet I had, by this 
time, taken such a horror of his cruelty, 
duplicity, and power, that I could scarce 
conceal a shudder when he laid his hand 
upon my arm. 

“Ah,” says he, “this here is a sweet 
spot, this island—a sweet spot for a 
lad to get ashore on. You'll bathe, and 
you'll climb trees, and you’ll hunt goats, 
you will; and you'll get aloft on them 
hills like a goat yourself. Why, it makes 
me young again. I was going to forget 
my timber leg, I was. It’s a pleasant 
thing to be young, and have ten toes, 


and you may lay to that. When you 
want to go a bit of exploring, you just 
ask old John, and he'll put up a snack 
for you to take along.” 

And clapping me in the friendliest 
way upon the shoulder, he hobbled off 
forward and went below. 

Captain Smollett, the squire, and Dr. 
Livesey were talking together on the 
quarter-deck, and, anxious as I was to 
tell them my story, I durst not inter- 
rupt them openly. While I was still 
casting about in my thoughts to find 
some probable excuse, Dr. Livesey called 
me to his side. He had left his pipe 
below, and being a slave to tobacco, had 
meant that I should fetch it; but as 
soon as I was near enough to speak. 
and not to be overheard, I broke out 
immediately: “Doctor, let me speak. 
Get the captain and squire down to the 
cabin, and then make some pretence to 
send for me. I have terrible news.” 

The doctor changed countenance a 
little, but next moment he was master 
of himself. 

“Thank you, Jim,” said he, quite 
loudly, “that was all I wanted to know,” 
as if he had asked me a question. 

And with that he turned on his heel 
and rejoined the other two. They 
spoke together for a little, and though 
none of them started, or raised his 
voice, or so much as whistled, it was 
plain enough that Dr. Livesey had com- 
municated my request; for the next 
thing that I heard was the captain giv- 
ing an order to Job Anderson, and all 
hands were piped on deck. 

“My lads,” said Captain Smoilett, 
“T’ve a word to say to you. This land. 
that we have sighted is the place we 
have been sailing to. Mr. Trelawney, 
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being a very open-handed gentleman, as 
we all know, has just asked me a word 
or two, and as I was able to tell him 
that every man on board had done his 
duty, alow and aloft, as I never ask to 
see it done better, why, he and I and 
the doctor are going below to the cabin 
to drink your health and luck, and 
you'll have grog served out for you to 
drink our health and luck. T’ll tell you 
what I think of this: I think it hand- 
some. And if you think as I do, you'll 
give a good cheer for the gentleman 
that does it.” 

The cheer followed—that was a mat- 
ter of course; but it rang out so full 
and hearty, that I confess I could hardly 
believe these same men were plotting 
for our blood. 

“One more cheer for Cap’n Smollett,” 
cried Long John, when the first had 
subsided. 

And this also was given with a will. 

On the top of that the three gentle- 
men went below, and not long after, 
word was sent forward that Jim Haw- 
kins was wanted in the cabin. 

I found them all three seated round 
the table, a bottle of Spanish wine and 
some raisins before them, and the doc- 
tor smoking away, with his wig on his 
lap, and that, I knew, was a sign that 
he was agitated. The stern window 
was open, for it was a warm night, and 
you could see the moon shining behind 
on the ship’s wake. 

“Now, Hawkins,” said the squire, 
“you have something to say. Speak 
up.” 

I did as I was bid, and, as short as 
IT could make it, told the whole details 
of Silver’s conversation. Nobody in- 
terrupted me till I was done, nor did 


any one of the three of them make so 
much as a movement, but they kept 
their eyes upon my face from first to 
last. 

“Jim,” said Dr. Livesey, 
seat.” 

And they made me sit down at table 
beside them, poured me out a glass of 
wine, filled my hands with raisins, and 
all three, one after the other, and each 
with a bow, drank my good health, and 
their service to me, for my luck and 
courage. 

“Now, captain,” said the squire, “you 
were right; and I was wrong. I own 
myself an ass, and I await your orders.” 

“No more an ass than I, sir,” returned 
the captain. “I never heard of a crew 
that meant to mutiny but what showed 
signs before, for any man that had an 
eye in his head to see the mischief and 
take steps according. But this crew,” 
he added, “beats me.” 

“Captain,” said the doctor, “with 
you permission, that’s Silver. A very 
remarkable man.” 

“He'd look remarkably well from a 
yard-arm, sir,” returned the captain. 
“But this is talk; this don’t lead to 
anything. I see three or four points, 
and with Mr. Trelawney’s permission, 
Tl name them.” 

“You, sir, are the captain. It is for 
you to speak,” says Mr. Trelawney, 
grandly. 

“First point,” began Mr. Smollett. 
“We must go on, because we can’t turn 
back. If I gave the word to go about, 
they would rise at once. Second point, 
we have time before us—at least, until 
this treasure’s found. Third point, there 
are faithful hands. Now, sir, it’s got to 
come to blows sooner or later; and what. 


“take a 
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I propose is, to take time by the fore- 
lock, as the saying is, and come to blows 
some fine day when they least expect it. 
We can count, I take it, on your own 
home. servants, Mr. Trelawney?” 

“As upon myself,” declared the 
squire. 

“Three,” reckoned the captain, “our- 
selves make seven, counting Hawkins, 
here. Now, about the honest hands?” 

“Most likely Trelawney’s own men,” 
said the doctor; “those he had picked 
up for himself, before he lit on Silver.” 

“Nay,” replied the squire, “Hands 
was one of mine.” 

“T did think I could have trusted 
Hands,” added the captain. 

“And to think that they’re all Eng- 
lishmen!” broke out the squire. “Sir, 
I could find it in my heart to blow the 
ship up.” 

“Well, gentlemen,’ said the captain, 
“the best that I can say is not much. 
We must lay to, if you please, and keep 
a bright lookout. It’s trying on a man, 
I know. It would be pleasanter to come 
to blows. But there’s no help for it till 
we know our men. Lay to, and whistle 
for a wind, that’s my view.” 

“Jim here,” said the doctor, “can help 
us more than anyone. The men are not 
shy with him, and Jim is a noticing 
lad.” 

“Flawkins, I put prodigious faith in 
you,” added the squire. 

I began to feel pretty desperate at 
this, for I felt altogether helpless; and 
yet, by an odd train of circumstances, 
it was indeed through me that safety 
came. In the meantime, talk as we 
pleased, there were only seven out of 
the twenty-six on whom we knew we 
could rely; and out of these seven one 


was a boy, so that the grown men on 
our side were six to their nineteen. 


PART III. 


My SHore ADVENTURE 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW I BEGAN MY SHORE ADVENTURE. 


THE appearance of the island when I 
came on deck next morning was alto- 
gether changed. Although the breeze 
had now utterly failed, we had made a 
great deal of way during the night, and 
were now lying becalmed about half a 
mile to the south-east of the low east- 
ern coast. Grey-coloured woods cov- 
ered a large part of the surface. This 
even tint was indeed broken up by 
streaks of yellow sandbreak in the lower 
lands, and by many tall trees of the 
pine family, out-topping the others— 
some singly, some in clumps; but the 
general colouring was uniform and sad. 
The hills ran up clear above the vege- 
tation in spires of naked rock. All were 
strangely shaped, and the Spy-glass, 
which was by three or four hundred feet 
the tallest on the island, was likewise 
the strangest in configuration, running 
up sheer from almost every side, and 
then suddenly cut off at the top like a 
pedestal to put a statue on. 

The Hispaniola was rolling scuppers 
under in the ocean swell. The booms 
were tearing at the blocks, the rudder 
was banging to and fro, and the whole 
ship creaking, groaning, and jumping 
like a manufactory. I had to cling 
tight to the backstay, and the world 
turned giddily before my eyes; for 
though I was a good enough sailor when 
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there was way on, this standing still and 
being rolled about like a bottle was a 
thing I never learned to stand without 
a qualm or so, above all in the morning, 
on an empty stomach. 

Perhaps it was this—perhaps it was 
the look of the island, with its grey, 
melancholy woods, and wild stone spires, 
and the surf that we could both see and 
hear foaming and thundering on the 
steep beach—at least, although the sun 
shone bright and hot, and the shore 
birds were fishing and crying all around 
us, and you would have thought any- 
one would have been glad to get to land 
after being so long at sea, my heart 
sank, as the saying is, into my boots; 
and from that first look onward, I hated 
the very thought of Treasure Island. 

We had a dreary morning’s work 
before us, for there was no sign of any 
wind, and the boats had to be got out 
and manned, and the ship warped three 
or four miles round the corner of the 
island, and up the narrow passage to 
the haven behind Skeleton Island. I 
volunteered for one of the boats, where 
I had, of course, no business. The heat 
was sweltering, and the men grumbled 
fiercely over their work. Anderson was 
in command of my boat, and instead 
of keeping the crew in order, he 
grumbled as loud as the worst. 

“Well,” he said, with an oath, “it’s 
not for ever.” 

I thought this was a very bad sign; 
for, up to that day, the men had gone 
briskly and willingly about their busi- 
ness; but the very sight of the island 
had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

All the way in, Long John stood by 
the steersman and conned the ship. He 
knew the passage like the palm of his 


hand; and though the man in the chains 
got everywhere more water than was 
down in the chart, John never hesi- 
tated once. 


“There’s a strong scour with the ebb,” 
he said, “and this here passage has been 
dug out, in a manner of speaking, with 
a spade.” 


We brought up just where the an- 
chor was in the chart, about a third of 
a mile from either shore, the mainland 
on one side, and Skeleton Island on the 
other. The bottom was clean sand. The 
plunge of our anchor sent up clouds of 
birds wheéling and crying over the 
woods; but in less than a minute they 
were down again, and all was once more 
silent. 


The place was entirely land-locked, 
buried in woods, the trees coming right 
down to high-water mark, the shores 
mostly flat, and the hill-tops standing 
round at a distance in a sort of amphi- 
theatre, one here, one there. Two lit- 
tle rivers, or, rather, two swamps, emp- 


- tied out into this pond, as you might 


call it; and the foliage round that part 
of the.shore had a kind of poisonous 
brightness. From the ship, we could 
see nothing of the house or stockade, 
for they were quite buried among trees; 
and if it had not been for the chart on 
the companion, we might have been 
the first that had ever anchored there 
since the island arose out of the seas. 


There was not a breath of air mov- 
ing, nor a sound but that of the surf 
booming, half a mile away along the 
beaches and against the rocks outside. 
A peculiar stagnant smell hung over the 
anchorage—a smell of sodden leaves and 
rotted tree trunks. I observed the doc- 
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tor sniffing and sniffing, like someone 
tasting a bad egg. 

“I don’t know about treasure,’ he 
said, “but Ill stake my wig there’s 
fever here.” 

If the conduct of the men had been 
alarming in the boat, it became truly 
threatening when they had come aboard. 
They lay about the deck growling to- 
gether in talk. The slightest order was 
received with a black look, and grudg- 
ingly and carelessly obeyed. Even the 
honest hands must have caught the in- 
fection, for there was not one man 
aboard to mend another. Mutiny, it 
was plain, hung over us like a thunder- 
cloud. 

And it was not only we of the cabin 
party who perceived the danger. Long 
Jchn was hard at work going from 
group to group, spending himself in 
good advice, and as for example no man 
could have shown a better. He fairly 
outstripped himself in willingness and 
civility; he was all smiles to everyone. 
If an order were given, John would be 


on his crutch in an instant, with the: 


cheeriest “Ay, ay, sir!” in the world; 
and when there was nothing else to do, 
he kept up one song after another, as 
if to conceal the discontent of the rest. 

Of all the gloomy features of that 
gloomy afternoon, this obvious anx- 
iety on the part of Long John appeared 
the worst. 

We held a council in the cabin. 

“Sir,” said the captain, “if I risk an- 
other order, the whole ship’ll come about 
our ears by the run. You see, sir, here 
it is. I get a rough answer, do I not? 
Well, if I speak back, pikes will be 
going in two shakes; if I don’t Silver 
will see there’s something under that, 


and the game’s up. Now, we've only 
one man to rely on.” 

‘And who is that?” asked the squire. 

“Silver, sir,” returned the captain; 
“he’s as anxious as you and I to smother 
things up. This is a tiff; he’d soon 
talk ’em out of it if he had the chance, 
and what I propose to do is to give him 
the chance. Let’s allow the men an af- 
ternoon ashore. If they all go, why 
we'll fight the ship. If they none of 
them go, well, then, we hold the cabin, 
and God defend the right. If some 
go, you mark my words, sir, Silver’ll 
bring ’em aboard again as mild as 
lambs.” 

It was so decided; loaded pistols were 
served out to all the sure men; Hunter, 
Joyce, and Redruth were taken into our 
confidence, and received the news with 
less surprise and a better spirit than we 
had looked for, and then the captain 
went on deck and addressed the crew. 

“My lads,” said he, “we’ve had a hot 
day, and are all tired and out of sorts. 
A turn ashore’ll hurt nobody—the boats 
are still in the water; you can take the 
gigs, and as many as please can go 
ashore for the afternoon. T’ll fire a 
gun half an hour before sundown.” 

I believe the silly fellows must have 
thought they would break their shins 
over treasure as soon as they were 
landed; for they all came out of their 
sulks in a moment, and gave a cheer 
that started the echo in a far-away hill, 
and sent the birds once more flying and 
squalling round the anchorage. 

The captain was too bright to be in 
the way. He whipped out of sight in 
a moment, leaving Silver to arrange the 
party; and I fancy it was as well he did. 
so. Had he been on deck, he could no 
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ronger so much as have pretended not to 
understand the situation. It was as 
plain as day. Silver was the captain 
and a mighty rebellious crew he had of 
it. The honest hands—and I was soon 
to see it proved that there were such 
on board—must have been very stupid 
fellows. Or, rather, I suppose the truth 
was this, that all hands were disaffected 
by the example of the ringleaders—only 
some more, some less; and a few, being 
good fellows in the main, could neither 
be led nor driven any further. It is one 
thing to be idle and skulk, and quite an- 
other to take a ship and murder a num- 
ber of innocent men. 

At last, however, the party was made 
up. Six fellows were to stay on board, 
and the remaining thirteen, including 
Silver, began to embark. 

Then it was that there came into my 
head the first of the mad notions that 
contributed so much to save our lives. 
If six men were left by Silver, it was 
plain our party could not take and fight 
the ship; and since only six were left, 
it was equally plain that the cabin party 
had no present need of my assistance. 
It occurred to me at once to go ashore. 
In a jiffy I had slipped over the side, 
and curled up in the foresheets of the 
nearest boat, and almost at the same 
moment she shoved off. 

No one took notice of me, only the 
bow oar saying, “Is that you, Jim? 
Keep your head down.” But Silver, 
from the other boat, looked sharply over 
and called out to know if that were me; 
and from that moment I began to regret 
what I had done. 

The crews raced for the beach; but 
the boat I was in, having some start, 
and being at once the lighter and the 


better manned, shot far ahead of her 
consort, and the bow had struck among 
the shoreside trees, and I had caught a 
branch and swung myself out, and 
plunged into the nearest thicket, while 
Silver and the rest were still a hundred 
yards behind. 

“Jim, Jim!” I heard him shouting. 

But you may suppose I paid no 
heed; jumping, ducking, and breaking 
through, I ran straight before my nose, 
till I could run no longer, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FIRST BLOW. 


I was so pleased at having given the 
slip to Long John, that I began to en- 
joy myself and look around me with 
some interest on the strange land that 
I was in. 

I had crossed a marshy tract full of 
willows, bulrushes, and odd, outlandish, 
swampy trees; and I had now come 
out upon the skirts of an open piece 
of undulating sandy country, about a 
mile long, dotted with a few pines, and 
a great number of contorted trees, not 
unlike the oak in growth, but pale in 
the foliage, like willows. On the far 
side of the open stood one of the hills, 
with two quaint, craggy peaks, shining 
vividly in the sun. 

I now felt for the first time the joy 
of exploration. The isie was uninhab- 
ited; my shipmates I had left behind, 
and nothing lived in front of me but 
dumb brutes and fowls. I turned hither 
and thither among the trees. Here and 
there were flowering plants, unknown to 
me; here and there I saw snakes, and 
one raised his head from a ledge of rock 
and hissed at me with a noise not unlike 
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the spinning of a top. Little did I sup- 
pose that he was a deadly enemy, and 
that the noise was the famous rattle. 

Then I came to a long thicket of these 
oak-like trees—live, or evergreen, oaks, 
I heard afterwards they should be called 
—which grew low along the sand like 
brambles, the boughs curiously twisted, 
the foliage compact, like thatch. The 
thicket stretched down from the top of 
one of the sandy knolls, spreading and 
growing taller as it went, until it reached 
the margin of the broad, reedy fen, 
through which the nearest of the little 
rivers soaked its way into the ancher- 
age. The marsh was steaming in the 
strong sun, and the outline of the Spy- 
glass trembled through the haze. 

All at once there began to go a sort 
of bustle among the bulrushes; a wild 
duck flew up with a quack, another fol- 
lowed, and soon over the whole surface 
of the marsh a great cloud of birds hung 
screaming and circling in the air. I 
judged at once that some of my ship- 
mates must be drawing near along the 
borders of the fen. Nor was I deceived; 
for soon I heard the very distant and 
low tones of a human voice, which, as 
I continued to give ear, grew steadily 
louder and nearer. 

This put me in a great fear, and I 
crawled under cover of the nearest live- 
oak, and squatted there, hearkening, as 
silent as a mouse. 

Another voice answered; and then the 
first voice, which I now recognised to 
be Silver’s, once more took up the story, 
and ran on for a long while in a stream, 
only new and again interrupted by the 
other. By the sound they must have 
been talking earnestly, and almost 


fiercely; but no distinct word came to 
my hearing. 

At last the speakers seemed to have 
paused and perhaps to have sat down; 
for not only did they cease to draw 
any nearer, but the birds themselves 
began to grow more quiet, and to settle 
again to their places in the swamp. 

And now I began to feel that I was 
neglecting my business; that since I 
had been so foolhardy as to come ashore 
with these desperadoes, the least I could 
do was to overhear them at their coun- 
cils; and that my plain and obvious duty 
was to draw as close as I could man- 
age, under the favourable ambush of 
the crouching trees. 

I could tell the direction of the speak- 
ers pretty exactly, not only by the sound 
of their voices, but by the behaviour of 
the few birds that still hung in alarm 
above the heads of the intruders. 

Crawling on all-fours, I made stead- 
ily but slowly towards them; till at last. 
raising my head to an aperture among 
the leaves, I could see clear down into 
a little green dell beside the marsh, and 
closely set about with trees, where Long 
John Silver and another of the crew 
stood face to face in conversation. 

The sun beat full upon them. Silver 
had thrown his hat beside him on the 
ground, and his great, smooth, blond 
face, all shining with heat, was lifted 
to the other man’s in a kind of appeal. 

“Mate,” he was saying, “it’s because 
I thinks gold dust of you—gold dust, 
and you may lay to that! If I hadn’t 
took to you like pitch, do you think I’d 
have been here a-warning of you? Alll’s 
up—you can’t make nor mend; it’s to 
save your neck that I’m a-speaking, 
and if one of the wild ’uns knew it, 
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where ’ud I be, Tom—now, tell me, 
where ‘ud I be?” 

“Silver,” said-the other man—and I 
observed he was not only red in the face, 
but spoke as hoarse as a crow, and his 
voice shook, too, like a taut rope— 
“Silver,” says he, “‘you’re old, and you’re 
honest, or has the name for it; and 
you've money, too, which lots of poor 
sailors hasn’t; and you’re brave, or ’m 
mistook. And will you tell me you'll 
let yourself be led away with that kind 
of a mess of swabs? not you! As sure 
as God sees me, I’d sooner lose my 
hand. If I turn agin my doot ‘ 

And then all of a sudden he was in- 
terrupted by a noise. I had found one 
of the honest hands—well, here, at that 
same moment, came news of another. 
Far away out in the marsh there arose, 
all of a sudden, a sound like the cry of 
anger, then another on the back of it; 
and then one horrid, long-drawn scream. 
The rocks of the Spy-glass re-echoed 
it a score of times; the whole troop of 
marsh-birds rose again, darkening 
heaven, with a simultaneous whirr; and 
long after that death yell was still ring- 
ing in my brain, silence had re-estab- 
lished its empire, and only the rustle of 
the redescending birds and the boom of 
the distant surges disturbed the languor 
of the afternoon. 

Tom had leaped at the sound, like a 
horse at the spur; but Silver had not 
winked an eye. He stood where he 
was, resting lightly on his crutch, watch- 
ing his companion like a snake about to 
spring. 

“John!” said the sailor, stretching out 
his hand. 

“Hands off!” cried Silver, leaping back 
a yard, as it seemed to me, with the 


speed and security of a trained gym- 
nast. 

“Hands off, if you like, John Silver,” 
said the other. “It’s a black conscience 
that can make you feared of me. But, 
in heaven’s name, tell me what was 
that?” 

“That?” returned Silver, smiling 
away, but warier than ever, his eye a 
mere pin-point in his big face, but 
gieaming like a crumb of glass. “That? 
Oh, I reckon that’ll be Alan.” 

At this poor Tom flashed out like a 
hero. 

“Alan!” -he cried. “Then rest his 
soul for a true seaman! And as for 
you, John Silver, long you’ve been a 
mate of mine, but you’re a mate of mine 
ne more. If I die like a dog, Ill die 
in my dooty. You’ve killed Alan, have 
you? Kill me, too, if you can. But I 
defies you.” 

And with that, this brave fellow 
turned his back directly on the cook, 
and set off walking for the beach. But 
he was not destined to go far. With a 
cry, John seized the branch of a tree, 
whipped the crutch out of his armpit, 
and sent that uncouth missile hurtling 
through the air. It struck poor Tom, 
point foremost, and with stunning vio- 


lence, right between the shoulders in 


the middle of his back. His hands flew 
up, he gave a sort of gasp, and fell. 
Whether he were injured much or lit- 
tle, none could ever tell. Like enough, 
to judge from the sound, his back was 
broken on the spot. But he had no time 
given him to recover. Silver, agile as 
a monkey, even without leg or crutch, 
was on top of him next moment, and 
had twice buried his knife up to the 
hilt in that defenceless body. From my 
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place of ambush, I could hear him pant 
aloud as he struck the blows. 

IT do not know what it rightly is to 
faint, but I do know that for the next 
little while the whole world swam away 
from before me in a whirling mist; Sil- 
ver and the birds, and the tall Spy-glass 
hill-top, going round and round and 
topsy-turvy before my eyes, and all 
manner of bells ringing and distant 
voices shouting in my ear. 

When I came again to myself, the 
monster had pulled himself together, his 
crutch under his arm, his hat upon his 
head. Just before him Tom lay mo- 
tionless upon the sward; but the mur- 
derer minded him not a whit, cleansing 
his blood-stained knife the while upon a 
wisp of grass. Everything else was un- 
changed, the sun still shining merci- 
lessly on the steaming marsh and the 
tall pinnacle of the mountain, and I 
could scarce persuade myself that mur- 
der had been actually done, and a hu- 
man life cruelly cut short a moment 
since, before my eyes. 

But now John put his hand into his 
pocket, brought out a whistle, and blew 
upon it several modulated blasts, that 
rang far across the heated air. I could 
not tell, of course, the meaning of the 
signal; but it instantly awoke my fears. 
More men would be coming. I might 
be discovered. They had already slain 
two of the honest people; after Tom 
and Alan, might not I come next? 

Instantly I began to extricate myself 
and crawl back again, with what speed 
and silence I could manage, to the more 
open portion of the wood. As I did 
so, I could hear hails coming and going 
between the old buccaneer and his com- 
rades, and this sound of danger lent me 


wings. As soon as I was clear of the 
thicket, I ran as I never ran before, 
scarce minding the direction of my 
flight, so long as it led me from the 
murderers; and as I ran, fear grew and 
grew upon me, until it turned into a 
kind of frenzy. 

Indeed, could anyone be more en- 
tirely lost than I? When the gun fired, 
how should I dare to go down to the 
boats amongst those fiends, still smoking 
from their crime? Would not the first 
of them who saw me wring my neck 
like a snipe’s? Would not my absence 
itself be an evidence to them of my 
alarm, and therefore of my fatal knowl- 
edge? It was all over, I thought. Good- 
bye to the Hispaniola; good-bye to the 
squire, the doctor, the captain! There 
was nothing left for me but death by 
starvation, or death by the hands of 
the mutineers. 

All this while, as I say, I was still 
running, and, without taking any no- 
tice, I had drawn near the foot of the 
little hill with the two peaks, and had 
got into a part of the island where the 
live-oaks grew more widely apart, and 
seemed more like forest trees in their 
bearing and dimensions. Mingled with 
these were a few scattered pines, some 
fifty, some nearer seventy, feet high. 
The air, too, smelt more freshly than 
down beside the marsh. 

And here a fresh alarm brought me to 
a standstill with a thumping heart. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MAN OF THE ISLAND. 


From the side of the hill, which was here 
steep and stony, a spout of gravel was 
dislodged, and fell rattling and bound- 
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ing through the trees. My eyes turned 
instinctively in that direction, and 1 
saw a figure leap with great rapidity be- 
hind the trunk of a pine. What it was, 
whether bear or man or monkey, I could 
in no wise tell. It seemed dark and 
shaggy; more I knew not. But the ter- 
ror of this new apparition brought me 
to a stand. 

I was now, it seemed, cut off upon 
both sides; behind me the murderers, 
before me this lurking nondescript. And 
immediately I began to prefer the dan- 
gers that I knew to those I knew not. 
Silver himself appeared less terrible in 
contrast with this creature of the woods, 
and I turned on my heel, and, looking 
sharply behind me over my shoulder, 
began to retrace my steps in the di- 
rection of the boats. 

Instantly the figure reappeared, and, 
making a wide circuit, began to head me 
off. I was tired, at any rate; but had I 
been as fresh as when I rose, I could 
see it was in vain for me to contend in 
speed with such an adversary. From 
trunk to trunk the creature flitted like a 
deer, running manlike on two legs, but 
unlike any man that I had ever seen, 
stooping almost double as it ran. Yet 
a man it was, I could no longer be in 
doubt about that. 

I began to recall what I had heard 
of cannibals. I was within an ace of 
calling for help. But the mere fact that 
he was a man, however wild, had some- 
what reassured me, and my fear of Sil- 
ver began to revive in proportion. I 
stood still, therefore, and cast about for 
some method of escape; and as I was 
so thinking, the recollection of my pis- 
tol flashed into my mind. As soon as I 
remembered I was not defenceless, cour- 


age glowed again in my heart; and I 
set my face resolutely for this man of 
the island, and walked briskly towards 
him. 

He was concealed by this time, behind 
another tree trunk; but he must have 
been watching me closely, for as soon 
as I began to move in his direction he 
reappeared and took a step to meet me. 
Then he hesitated, drew back, came for- 
ward again, and at last, to my wonder 
and confusion, threw himself on his 
knees and held out his clasped hands in 
supplication. 

At that I once more stopped. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“Ben Gunn,” he answered, and his 
voice sounded hoarse and awkward, like 
a rusty lock. “I’m poor Ben Gunn, I 
am; and I haven’t spoke with a Chris- 
tian these three years.” 

I could now see that he was a white 
man like myself, and that his features 
were even pleasing. His skin, wherever 
it was exposed, was burnt by the sun; 
even his lips were black; and his fair 
eyes looked quite startling in so dark 
a face. Of all the beggar-men that I 
had seen or fancied, he was the chief 
for raggedness. He was clothed with 
tatters of old ship’s canvas and old sea 


‘cloth; and this extraordinary patchwork 


was all held together by a system of 
the most various and incongruous fasten- 
ings, brass buttons, bits of stick, and 
loops of tarry gaskin. About his waist 
he wore an old brass-buckled leather 
belt, which was the one thing solid in 
his whole accoutrement. 

“Three years!” I cried. 
shipwrecked?” 

“Nay, mate,” said he—“marooned.” 

I had heard the word, and I knew it 


“Were you 
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stood for a horrible kind of punish- 
ment common enough among the buc- 
caneers, in which the offender is put 
ashore with a little powder and shot, 
and left behind on some desolate and 
distant island. 

“Marooned three years agone,’ he 
continued, “and lived on goats since 
then, and berries, and oysters. Wher- 
ever a man is, says I, a man can do for 
himself. But, mate, my heart is sore 
for Christian diet. You mightn’t hap- 
pen to have a piece of cheese about you, 
now? No? Well, many’s the long 
night I’ve dreamed of cheese—toasted, 
mostly—and woke up again, and here I 
were.” 

“Tf ever I can get on board again,” 
said I, “you shall have cheese by the 
stone.” 

All this time he had been feeling the 
stuff of my jacket, smoothing my hands, 
looking at my boots, and generally, in 
the intervals of his speech, showing a 
childish pleasure in the presence of a 
fellow-creature. But at my last words 
he perked up into a kind of startled 
slyness. 

‘If ever you can get aboard again, 
says your” he repeated. “Why, now, 
who’s to hinder you?” 

“Not you, I know,” was my reply. 

“And right you was,” he cried. “Now 
you—what do you call yourself, mate?” 

“Jim,” I told him. 

“Jim, Jim,’ says he, quite pleased 
apparently. ‘Well, now, Jim, I’ve lived 
that rough as you’d be ashamed to hear 
of. Now, for instance, you wouldn’t 
think I had had a pious mother—to look 
at me?” he asked. 

“Why, no, not in particular,’ I an- 
swered, 


“Ah, well,” said he, “but I had—re- 
markable pious. And I was a civil, 
pious boy, and could rattle off my cate- 
chism that fast, as you couldn’t tell one 
word from another. And here’s what it 
come to, Jim, and it begun with chuck- 
farthen on the blessed grave-stones! 
That’s what it begun with, but it went 
further’n that; and so my mother told 
me, and predicked the whole, she did, 
the pious woman! But it were Provi- 
dence that put me here. I’ve thought 
it all out in this here lonely island, and 
I’m back on piety. You don’t catch me 
tasting rum so much; but just a thim- 
bleful for luck, of course, the first 
chance I have. I’m bound I'll be good, 
and I see the way to. And, Jim”’— 
looking all round him, and lowering his 
voice to a whisper—‘‘I’m rich.” 

I now felt sure that the poor fellow 
had gone crazy in his solitude, and I 
suppose I must have shown the feeling 
in my face; for he repeated the state- 
ment hotly:— 

“Rich! rich! I says. And I'll tell you 
what: I'll make a man of you, Jim. Ah, 
Jim, you'll bless your stars, you will, 
you was the first that found me!” 

And at this there came suddenly a 
lowering shadow over his face, and he 
tightened his grasp upon my hand, and 
raised a forefinger threateningly before 
my eyes. 

“Now, Jim, you tell me true: that 
ain’t Flint’s ship?” he asked. 

At this I had a happy inspiration. I 
began to believe that I had found an 
ally, and I answered him at once. 

“It’s not Flint’s ship, and Flint is 
dead; but I'll tell you true, as you ask 
me—there are some of Flint’s hands 
aboard; worse luck for the rest of us.” 


. 
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“Not a man—with one—leg?” he 
gasped. 

“Silver?” I asked. 

“Ah, Silver!” says he; “that were his 
name.” 

“He’s the cook; and the ringleader, 
too.” 

He was still holding me by the wrist, 
and at that he gave it quite a wring. 

“If you was sent by Long John,” he 
said, “I’m as good as pork, and I know 
it. But where was you, do you sup- 
pose?” 

I had made my mind up in a mo- 
ment, and by way of answer told him 
the whole story of our voyage, and the 
predicament in which we found our- 
selves. He heard me with the keenest 
interest, and when I had done he patted 
me on the head. 

“You're a good lad, Jim,” he said; 
“and you're all in a clove hitch, ain’t 
your Well, you just put your trust in 
Ben Gunn—Ben Gunn’s the man to 
do it. Would you think it likely, now, 
that your squire would prove a liberal- 
minded one in case of help—him being 
in a clove hitch, as you remark?” 

I told him the squire was the most 
liberal of men. 

“Ay, but you see,” returned Ben 
Gunn, “TI didn’t mean giving me a gate 
to keep, and a shuit of livery clothes, 
and such; that’s not my mark, Jim. 
What I mean is, would he be likely to 
come down to the toon of, say.one thou- 
sand pounds out of money that’s as 
good as a man’s own already?” 

“T am sure he would,” said I. 
it was, all hands were to share.” 

“And a passage home?” he added, 
with a look of great shrewdness. 

“Why,” I cried, “the squire’s a gen- 


“As 


tleman. And; besides, if we got rid of 
the others, we should want you to help 
work the vessel home.” 

“Ah,” said he, “so you would.” 
he seemed very much relieved. 

“Now, Vl tell you what,’ he went 
on. “So much I’ll tell you, and no more. 
I were in Flint’s ship when he buried 
the treasure; he and six along—six 
strong seamen. They were ashore nigh 
on a week, and us standing off and on in 
the old Walrus. One fine day up went 
the signal, and here come Flint himself 
in a little boat, and his head done up in 
a blue scarf. The sun was getting up, 
and mortal white he looked about the 
cut-water. But, there he was, you mind, 
and the six all dead—dead and buried. 
How he done it, not a man aboard us 
could make out. It was battle, murder, 
and sudden death, leastways— him 
against six. Bully Bones was the mate; 
Long John, he was quartermaster; and 
they asked him where the treasure was. 
‘Ah,’ says he, ‘you can go ashore, if 
you like, and stay,’ he says; ‘but as for 
the ship, she'll beat up for more, by 
thunder!’ That’s what he said. 

“Well, I was in another ship three 
years back, and we sighted this island. 
‘Boys, said I, ‘here’s Flint’s treasure; 
let’s land and find it.’ The cap’n was 
displeased at that; but my messmates 
were all of a mind, and landed. Twelve 
days they looked for it, and every day 
they had the worse word for me, until 
one fine morning all hands went aboard. 
‘As for you, Benjamin Gunn,’ says they, 
‘here’s a musket,’ they says, ‘and a 
spade, and pick-axe. You can stay 
here, and find Flint’s money for your- 
self,’ they says. 

“Well, Jim, three years have I been 


And 
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here, and not a bite of Christian diet 
from that day to this. But now, you 
look here; look at me. Do I look like 
a man before the mast? No, says you. 
Nor I weren’t, neither, I says.” 


With that he winked and pinched me 
hard. 

“Just you mention them words to 
your squire, Jim’—he went on: “Nor 
he weren’t, neither—that’s the words. 
Three years he were the man of this 
island, light and dark, fair and rain; and 
sometimes he would, maybe, think upon 
a prayer (says you), and sometimes he 
would, maybe, think of his old mother, 
so be as she’s alive (you'll say); but the 
most part of Gunn’s time (this is what 
you'll say)—the most part of his time 
was took up with another matter. And 
then you'll give him a nip, like I do.” 


And he pinched me again in the most 
confidential manner. 


“Then,” he continued—‘“then you'll 
up, and you'll say this:—Gunn is a 
good man (you'll say), and he puts a 
precious sight more confidence—a prec- 
ious sight, mind that—in a gen’leman 
born that in these gen’lemen of fortune, 
having been one hisself.” 


“Well,” I said, “I don’t understand 
one word that you’ve been saying. But 
that’s neither here nor there; for how 
am I to get on board?” 


“Ah,” said he, “that’s the hitch, for 
sure. Well, there’s my boat, that I 
made with my two hands. I keep her 
under the white rock. If the worst 
comes to the worst, we might try that 
after dark. Hi!” he broke out, “what’s 
that?” 


For just then, although the sun had 
still an hour or two to run, all the ech- 


oes of the island awake and bellowed to 
the thunder of a cannon. 

“They have begun to fight!” I cried. 
“Follow me.” 

And I began to run towards the an- 
chorage, my terrors all forgotten; while, 
close at my side, the marooned man in 
his goatskins trotted easily and lightly. 

“Left, left,” says he; “keep to your 
left hand, mate Jim! Under the trees 
with you! Theer’s where I killed my 
first goat. They don’t come down here 
now; they’re all mast-headed on them 
mountings for the fear of Benjamin 
Gunn. Ah! and there’s the cetemery” 
—cemetery, he must have meant. “You 
see the mounds? I come here and 
prayed, nows and thens, when I thought 
maybe a Sunday would be about doo. It 
weren’t quite a chapel, but it seemed 
more solemn like; and then, says you, 
Ben Gunn was short-handed—no chap- 
ling, nor so much as a Bible and a flag, 
you says.” 

So he kept talking as I ran, neither 
expecting nor receiving any answer. 

The cannon-shot was followed, after 
a considerable interval, by a volley of 
small arms. 

Another pause, and then, not a quar- 
ter of a mile in front of me, I beheld 
the Union Jack flutter in the air above 
a wood. 


PART IV. 


THE STOCKADE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


NARRATIVE CONTINUED BY THE DOCTOR: 
HOW THE SHIP WAS ABANDONED. 


Ir was about half-past one—three bells 
in the sea phrase—that the two boats 
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went ashore from the Hispaniola. The 
captain, the squire, and I were talking 
matters over in the cabin. Had there 
been a breath of wind we should have 
fallen on the six mutineers who were 
left aboard with us, slipped our cable, 
and away to sea. But the wind was 
wanting; and, to complete our helpless- 
ness, down came Hunter with the news 
that Jim Hawkins had slipped into a 
boat and was gone ashore with the rest. 

It never occurred to us to doubt Jim 
Hawkins; but we were alarmed for his 
safety. With the men in the temper 
they were in, it seemed an even chance 
if we should see the lad again. We ran 
on deck. The pitch was bubbling in the 
seams; the nasty stench of the place 
turned me sick; if ever man smelt fever 
and dysentery, it was in that abominable 
anchorage. The six scoundrels were 
sitting grumbling under a sail in the 
forecastle; ashore we could see the gigs 
made fast, and a man sitting in each, 
hard by where the river runs in. One 
of them was whistling “Lillibullero.” 

Waiting was a strain; and it was de- 
cided that Hunter and I should go 
ashore with the jolly-boat, in quest of 
information. The gigs had leaned to 
their right; but Hunter and I pulled 
straight in, in the direction of the stock- 
ade upon the chart. The two who were 
left guarding their boats seemed in a 
bustle at our appearance; “Lillibullero” 
stopped off, and I could see the pair 
discussing what they ought to do. Had 
they gone and told Silver, all might 
have turned out differently; but they 
had their orders, I suppose, and decided 
_ to sit quietly where they were and hark 
back again to “Lillibullero.” 

There was a slight bend in the coast, 


and I steered so as to put it between 
us; even before we landed we had thus 
lost sight of the gigs. I jumped out, 
and came as near running as I durst, 
with a big silk handkerchief under my 
hat for coolness’ sake, and a brace of 
pistols ready primed for safety. 

I had not gone a hundred yards when 
I came on the stockade. 


This was how it was: a spring of clear 
water rose almost at the top of a knoll. 
Well, on the knoll, and enclosing the 
spring, they had clapped a stout log- 
house, fit to hold two score people on a 
pinch, and-loop-holed for musketry on 
every side. All round this they had 
cleared a wide space, and then the thing 
was completed by a paling six feet high, 
without door or opening, too strong to 
pull down without time and labour, and 
too open to shelter the besiegers. The 
people in the log-house had them in 
every way; they stood quiet in shelter 
and shot the others like partridges. All 
they wanted was a good watch and food; 
for, short of a complete surprise, they 
might have held the place against a 
regiment. 

What particularly took my fancy was 
the spring. For, though we had a good 
enough place of it in the cabin of the 


. Hispaniola, with plenty of arms and 


ammunition, and things to eat, and ex- 
cellent wines, there had been one thing 
overlooked—we had no water. I was 
thinking this over, when there came 
ringing over the island the cry of a 
man at the point of death. I was not 
new to violent death—I have served his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and got a wound myself at Fon- 
tenov—but I know my pulse went dot 
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and carry one. “Jim Hawkins is gone” 
was my first thought, 

It is something to have been an old 
soldier, but more still to have been a 
doctor. There is no time to dilly-dally 
in our work. And so now I made up 
my mind instantly, and with no time 
lost returned to the shore, and jumped 
on board the jolly-boat. 

By good fortune Hunter pulled a 
good oar. We made the water fly; and 
the boat was soon alongside, and I 
aboard the schooner. 

I found them all shaken, as was nat- 
ural. The squire was sitting down, as 
white as a sheet, thinking of the harm 
he had led us to, the good soul! and 
one of the six forecastle hands was little 
better. 

“There’s a man,” says Captain Smol- 
lett, nodding towards him, “new to this 
work. He came nigh-hand fainting, 
dector, when he heard the cry. An- 
other touch of the rudder and that man 
would join us.” 

I told my plan to the captain, and 
between us we settled on the details of 
its accomplishment. 

We put old Redruth in the gallery 
between the cabin and the forecastle, 
with three or four loaded muskets and 
a mattress for protection. Hunter 
brought the boat round under the stern- 
port, and Joyce and I set to work load- 
ing her with powder tins, muskets, bags 
of biscuits, kegs of pork, a cask of cog- 
nac, and my invaluable medicine chest. 

In the meantime, the squire and the 
captain stayed on deck, and the latter 
hailed the coxswain, who was the prin- 
cipal man aboard. 

“Mr. Hands,” he said, “here are two 
of us with a brace of pistols each. If 


m 


any one of you six make a signal of 
any description, that man’s dead.” 

They were a good deal taken aback; 
and, after a little consultation, one and 
all tumbled down the fore companion, 
thinking, no doubt, to take us on the 
rear. But when they saw Redruth wait- 
ing for them in the sparred gallery, they 
went about ship at once, and a head 
popped out again on deck. 

“Down, dog!” cries the captain. 

And the head popped back again; and 
we heard no more, for a time, of these 
six very faint-hearted seamen. 

By this time, tumbling things in as 
they came, we had the jolly-boat loaded 
as much as we dared. Joyce and I got 
through the stern-port, and we made 
for shore again, as fast as oars could 
take us. 

This second trip fairly aroused the 
watchers along shore. “Lillibullero” was 
dropped again; and just before we lost 
sight of them behind the little point, one 
of them whipped ashore and disap- 
peared. I had half a mind to change 
my plan and destroy their boats, but I 
feared that Silver and the others might 
be close at hand, and all might very 
well be lost by trying for too much. 

We had soon touched land in the 
same place as before, and set to pro- 
vision the block house. All three made 
the first journey, heavily laden, and 
tossed our stores over the palisade. 
Then, leaving Joyce to guard them— 
one man, to be sure, but with half a 
dozen muskets—Hunter and I returned 
to the jolly-boat, and loaded ourselves 
once more. So we proceeded without 
pausing to take breath, till the whole 
cargo was bestowed, when the two serv- 
ants took up their position in the block 
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house, and I, with all my power, sculled 
back to the Hispaniola. 

That we should have risked a second 
boat load seems more daring than it 
really was. They had the advantage of 
numbers, of course, but we had the 
advantage of arms. Not one of the men 
ashore had a musket, and before they 
could get within range for pistol shoot- 
ing, we flattered ourselves we should be 
able to give a good account of a half- 
dozen at least. 


The squire was waiting for me at the 
stern window, all his faintness gone 
from him. He caught the painter and 
made it fast, and we fell to loading the 
hoat for our very lives. Pork, powder, 
and biscuit was the cargo, with only a 
musket and a cutlass apiece for squire 
‘and me and Redruth and the captain. 
The rest of the arms and powder we 
dropped overboard in two fathoms and 
a half of water, so that we could see 
the bright steel shining far below us in 
the sun, on the clean, sandy bottom. 

By this time the tide was beginning 
to ebb, and the ship was swinging round 
to her anchor. Voices were heard 
faintly halloaing in the direction of the 
two gigs; and though this reassured us 
for Joyce and Hunter, who were well 
to the eastward, it warned our party te 
be off. 

Redruth retreated from his place in 
the gallery, and dropped into the boat, 
which we then brought round to the 
ship’s counter, to be handier for Cap- 
tain Smollett. 

“Now, men,” said he, “do you hear 
me?” 

There was no answer from the fore- 
castle. 


“It’s to you, Abraham Gray—it’s to 
you I am speaking.” 

Still no reply. 

“Gray,” resumed Mr. Smollett, a lit- 
tle louder, “I am leaving this ship, and 
I order you to follow your captain. I 
know you are a good man at bottom, 
and I daresay not one of the lot of 
you’s as bad as he makes out. I have 
my watch here in my hand; I give you 
thirty seconds to join me in.” 

There was a pause. 

“Come, my fine fellow,’ continued 
the captain, “don’t hang so long in 
stays. I’m_risking my life, and the lives 
of these good gentlemen every second.’ 

There was a sudden scuffle, a sound 
of blows, and out burst Abraham Gray 
with a knife-cut on the side of the 
cheek, and came running to the captain, 
like a dog to the whistle. 

“Y’m with you, sir,” said he. 

And the next moment he and the cap- 
tain had dropped aboard of us, and we 
had shoved off and given way. 

We were clear out of the ship; but 
not yet ashore in our stockade. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


NARRATIVE CONTINUED BY THE DOCTOR: 
THE JOLLY-BOAT’S LAST TRIP. 


Tuis fifth trip was quite different from 
any of the others. In the first place, 
the little gallipot of a boat that we were 
in was gravely overloaded. Five grown 
men, and three of them—Trelawney, 
Redruth, and the captain—over six feet 
high, was already more than she was 
meant to carry. Add to that the pow- 
der, pork, and bread-bags. The gun- 
wale was lipping astern. Several times 
we shipped a little water, and my 
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breeches and the tails of my coat were 
all soaking wet before we had gone a 
hundred yards. 

The captain made us trim the boat, 
and_we got her to lie a little more 
evenly. All the same, we were afraid 
to breathe. 

In the second place, the ebb was now 
making—a strong rippling current run- 
ning westward through the basin, and 
then south’ard and seaward down the 
straights by which we had entered in 
the morning. Even the ripples were a 
danger to our overloaded craft; but the 
worst of it was that we were swept out 
of our true course, and away from our 
proper landing-place behind the point. 
If we let the current have its way we 
should come ashore beside the gigs, 
where the pirates might appear at any 
moment. 

“T cannot keep her head for the 
stockade, sir,” said I to the captain. I 
was steering, while he and Redruth, two 
fresh men, were at the oars. “The tide 
keeps washing her down. Could you 
pull a little stronger?” 

“Not without swamping the boat,” 
said he. “You must bear up, sir, if 
you please—bear up until you see 
you’re gaining.” 

I tried, and found by experiment that 
the tide kept sweeping us westward un- 
til I had laid her head due east, or just 
about right angles to the way we ought 
to go. 

We'll never get ashore at this rate,” 
said I. 

“Tf it’s the only course that we can 
lie, sir, we must even lie it,” returned 
the captain. “We must keep upstream. 
You see, sir,’ he went on, “if once we 
dropped to leeward of the landing-place, 


it’s hard to say where we should get 
ashore, besides the chance of being 
boarded by the gigs; whereas, the way 
we go the current must slacken, and 
then we can dodge back along the 
shore.” 

“The current’s less a’ready, sir,” said 
the man Gray, who was sitting in the 
foresheets; “you can ease her off a bit.” 

“Thank you, my man,” said I, quite 
as if nothing had happened; for we had 
all quietly made up our minds to treat 
him like one of ourselves. 

Suddenly the captain spoke up again, 
and I thought his voice was a little 
changed. 

“The gun!” said he. 

“T have thought of that,” said I, for 
I made sure he was thinking of a bom- 
bardment of the fort. “They could 
never get the gun ashore, and if they 
did, they could never haul it through 
the woods.” 

“Look astern, doctor,” replied the 
captain. 

We had entirely forgotten the long 
nine; and there, to our horror, were the 
five rogues busy about her, getting off 
her jacket, as they called the stout tar- 
paulin cover under which she sailed. 


Not only that, but it flashed into my 


mind at the same moment that the 
round-shot and the powder for the gun 
had been left behind, and a stroke with 
an axe would put it all into the pos- 
session of the evil ones aboard. 

“Israel was Flint’s gunner,” said Gray 
hoarsely. 

At any risk, we put the boat’s head 
directly for the landing-place. By this 
time we had got so far out of the run 
of the current that we kept steerage 
way even at our necessarily gentle rate 
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of rowing, and I could keep her steady 
for the goal. But the worst of it was, 
that with the course I now held, we 
turned our broadside instead of our 
stern to the Hispaniola, and offered a 
target like a barn door. 

I could hear, as well as see, that 
brandy-faced rascal, Israel Hands; 
plumping down a round-shot on the 
deck. 

“Who’s the best shot?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“Mr. Trelawney, out and away,” said 
is 

“Mr. Trelawney, will you please pick 
me off one of these men, sir? Hands, 
if possible,” said the captain. 


Trelawney was as cool as steel. He 
looked to the priming of his gun. 


“Now,” cried the captain, “easy with 
that gun, sir, or you'll swamp the boat. 
All hands stand by to trim her when he 
aims.” 


The squire raised his gun, the row- 
ing ceased, and we leaned over to the 
other side to keep the balance, and all 
was so nicely contrived that we did not 
ship a drop. 

They had the gun, by this time, 
slewed round upon the swivel and 
Hands, who was at the muzzle with the 
rammer, was, in consequence, the most 
exposed. However, we had no luck; 
for just as Trelawney fired, down he 
stooped, the ball whistled over him, 
and it was one of the other four who 
fell. 


The cry he gave was echoed, not 
only by his companions on board, but 
by a great number of voices from the 
shore, and looking in that direction I 
saw the other pirates trooping out from 


among the trees and tumbling into their 
places in the boats. 

“Here comes the gigs, sir,” said I. 

“Give way then,” cried the captain. 
“We mustn’t mind if we swamp her 
now. If we can’t get ashore, all’s up.” 

“Only one of the gigs is being man- 
ned, sir,’ I added, “the crew of the 
other most likely going round by shore 
to cut us off.” 

“They'll have a hot run, sir,” re- 
turned the captain. ‘‘Jack’s ashore, you 
know. It’s not them I mind; it’s the 
round-shot. Carpet-bowls! My lady’s 
maid couldn’t miss. Tell us, squire, 
when you see the match, and we'll hold 
water.” 

In the meanwhile we had been mak- 
ing headway at a good pace for a boat 
so overloaded, and we had shipped but 
little water in the process. We were 
now close in; thirty or forty strokes and 
we should beach her; for the ebb had 
already disclosed a narrow belt of sand 
below the clustering trees. The gig 
was no longer to be feared; the little 
point had already concealed it from 
our eyes. The ebb-tide, which had so 
cruelly delayed us, was now making 
reparation, and delaying our assailants. 
The one source of danger was the gun. 

“If I durst,” said the captain, “I’d 
stop and pick off another man.” 

But it was plain that they meant 
nothing should delay their shot. They 
had never so much as looked at their 
fallen comrade though he was not dead, 
and I could see him trying to crawl 
away. 

“Ready!” cried the squire. 

“Hold!” cried the captain, quick as 
an echo. 

And he and Redruth backed with a 
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great heave that sent her stern bodily 
under water. The report fell in at the 
same instant of time. This was the 
first that Jim heard, the sound of the 
squire’s shot not having reached him. 
Where the ball passed not one of us 
precisely knew; but I fancy it must 
have been over our heads, and that 
the wind of it may have contributed to 
our disaster. 

At any rate, the boat sank by the 
stern, quite gently, in three feet of 
water, leaving the captain and myself, 
facing each other, on our feet. The 
other three took complete headers, and 
came up again, drenched and bubbling. 

So far there was no great harm. No 
lives were lost, and we could wade 
ashore in safety. But there were all 
our stores at the bottom, and, to make 
things worse, only two guns out of five 
remained in a state for service. Mine 
I had snatched from my knees and held 
over my head, by a sort of instinct. 
As for the captain, he had carried his 
over his shoulder by a bandoleer, and, 
like a wise man, lock uppermost. The 
other three had gone down with the 
boat. 

To add to our concern we heard 
voices already drawing near us in the 
woods along shore; and we had not only 
the danger of being cut off from the 
stockade in our half-crippled state, but 
the fear before us whether, if Hunter 
and Joyce were attacked by half a 
dozen, they would have the sense and 
conduct to stand firm. Hunter was 
steady, that we knew; Joyce was a 
doubtful case—a pleasant, polite man 
for a valet, and to brush one’s clothes, 
but not entirely fitted for a man of war. 

With all this in our minds, we waded 


ashore as fast as we could, leaving be- 
hind us the poor jolly-boat, and a good 
half of all our powder and provisions. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


NARRATIVE CONTINUED BY THE DOCTOR: 
END OF THE FIRST DAY’S FIGHTING. 


WE made our best speed across the 
strip of wood that now divided us from 
the stockade; and at every step we took 
the voices of the buccaneers rang 
nearer. Soon we could hear their foot- 
falls as they ran, and the cracking of 
the branches as they breasted across a 
bit of thicket. 

I began to see we should have a brush 
for it in earnest, and looked to my 
priming. 

“Captain,” said I, “Trelawney is the 
dead shot. Give him your gun; his 
own is useless.” 

They exchanged guns, and Trelaw- 
ney, silent and cool as he had been 
since the beginning of the bustle, hung 
a moment on his heel to see that all was 
fit for service. At the same time, ob- 
serving Gray to be unarmed, I handed 
him my cutlass. It did all our hea‘ts 
good to see him spit in his hand, knit 
his brows, and make the blade sing 
through the air. It was plain from 
every line of his body that our new 
hand was worth his salt. 

Forty paces farther we came to the 
edge of the wood and saw the stockade 
in front of us. We struck the enclosure 
about the middle of the south side, and, 
almost at the same time, seven mutin- 
eers—Job Anderson, the boatswain, at 
their head—appeared in full cry at the 
southwestern corner. 
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They paused, as if taken aback; and 
before they recovered, not only the 
squire and 1, but Hunter and Joyce 
from the block house, had time to fire. 
The four shots came in rather a scatter- 
ing volley; but they did the business: 
one of the enemy actually fell, and the 
rest, without hesitation, turned and 
plunged into the trees. 

After reloading, we walked down the 
outside of the palisade to see the fallen 
enemy. He was stone dead—shot 
through the heart. 

We began to rejoice over our good 
success, when just at that moment a 
pistol cracked in the bush, a_ ball 
whistled close past my ear, and poor 
Tom Redruth stumbled and fell his 
length on the ground. Both the squire 
and I returned the shot; but as we had 
nothing to aim at, it is probable we only 
wasted powder. Then we reloaded, and 
turned our attention to poor Tom. 

The captain and Gray were already 
examining him; and I saw with half an 
eye that all was over. 

I believe the readiness of our return 
volley had scattered the mutineers once 
more, for we were suffered without 
further molestation to get the poor old 
gamekeeper hoisted over the stockade, 
and carried, groaning and bleeding, into 
the log-house. 

Poor old fellow, he had not uttered 
one word of surprise, complaint, fear, 
or even acquiescence, from the very be- 
ginning of our troubles till now, when 
we had laid him down in the log-house 
to die. He had lain like a Trojan be- 
hind his mattress in the gallery; he had 
followed every order silently, doggedly, 
and well; he was the oldest of our party 
by ‘a score of years; and now, sullen, 


old, serviceable servant, it was he that 
was to die. 

The squire dropped down beside him 
on his knees and kissed his hand, cry- 
ing like a child. 

“Be I going, doctor?” he asked. 

“Tom, my man,” said I, “you’re go- 
ing home.” 

“T wish I had hada lick at them with 
the gun first,” he replied. 

“Tom,” said the squire, “say you 
forgive me, won’t you?” 

“Would that be respectful like, from 
me to you, squire?” was the answer. 
‘“Howsoever, so be it, amen!” 

After a little while of silence, he said 
he thought somebody might read a 
prayer. “It’s the custom, sir,” he 
added, apologetically. And not long 
after, without another word, he passed 
away. 

In the meantime the captain, whom 
I had observed to be wonderfully 
swollen about the chest and pockets, 
had turned out a great many various 
stores—the British colours, a Bible, a 
coil of stoutish rope, pen, ink, the log- 
book, and pounds of tobacco. He had 
found a longish fir-tree lying felled and 
cleared in the enclosure, and with the 
help of Hunter, he had set if. up at the 
corner of the log-house where the trunks 
crossed and made an angle. Then, 
climbing on the roof, he had with his 
own hand bent and run up the colours. 

This seemed mightily to relieve him. 
He re-entered the log-house, and set 
about counting up the stores, as if noth- 
ing else existed. But he had an eye 
on Tom’s passage for all that; and as 
soon as all was over, came forward 
with another flag, and reverently spread 
it on the body. 
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“Don’t you take on, sir,” he said, 
shaking the squire’s hand. “All’s well 
with him; no fear for a hand that’s 
been shot down in his duty to captain 


and owner. It mayn’t be good divinity, 


{wut it’s a fact.” 

Then he pulled me aside. 

“Dr. Livesey,” he said, “in how many 
weeks do you and squire expect the 
consort?” 

I told him it was a question, not of 
weeks, but of months; that if we were 
not back by the end of August, Blandly 
was to send to find us; but neither 
sooner nor later. ‘You can calculate 
for yourself,” I said. 

“Why, yes,” returned the captain, 
scratching his head, “and making a large 
allowance, sir, for all the gifts of Provi- 
dence, I should say we were pretty close 
hauled.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a pity, sir, we lost that second 
joad. That’s what I mean,” replied the 
captain. “As for powder and shot, we'll 
do. But the rations are short, very 
short—so short, Dr. Livesey, that we’re, 
perhaps, as well without that extra 
mouth.” 

And he pointed to the dead body 
under the flag. 

Just then, with a roar and a whistle, 
a round-shot passed high above the roof 
of the log-house and plumped far be- 
yond us in the wood. 

“Oho!” said the captain. “Blaze 
away! You've little enough powder 
already, my lads.” 

At the second trial, the aim was bet- 
ter, and the ball descended inside the 
stockade, scattering a cloud of sand, 
but doing no further damage. 


“Captain,” said the squire, “the house 
is quite invisible from the ship. It 
must be the flag they are aiming at. 
Would it not be wiser to take it in?” 

“Strike my colours!” cried the cap- 
tain. ‘“‘No, sir, not I;” and, as soon 
as he had said the words, I think we 
all agreed with him. For it was not 
only a piece of stout, seamanly, good 
feeling; it was good policy besides, and 
showed our enemies that we despised 
their cannonade. 

All through the evening they kept 
thundering away. Ball after ball flew 
over or fell short, or kicked up the 
sand in the enclosure; but they had to 
fire so high that the shot fell dead and 
burried itself in the soft sand. We 
had no ricochet to fear; and though 
one popped in through the roof of the 
log-house and out again through the 
floor, we soon got used to that sort of 
horse-play, and minded it no more than 
cricket. 

“There is one thing good about all 
this,’ observed the captain: “the wood 
in front of us is likely clear. The ebb 
has made a good while; our stores 
should be uncovered. Volunteers to go 
and bring in pork.” 

Gray and Hunter were the first to 
come. forward. Well armed, they stole 
out of the stockade; but it proved a 
useless mission. The mutineers were 
bolder than we fancied, or they put 
more trust in Israel’s gunnery. For 
four or five of them were busy carry- 
ing off our stores, and wading out with 
them to one of the gigs that lay close 
by, pulling an oar or so to hold her 
steady against the current. Silver was 
in the stern sheets in command; and 
every man of them was now provided 
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with a musket from some secret maga- 
zine of their own. 

The captain sat down to his log, and 
here is the beginning of the entry:— 

“Alexander Smollett, master; David 
Livesey, ship’s doctor; Abraham Gray, 
carpenter’s mate; John Trelawney, 
owner; John Hunter and Richard Joyce, 
owner’s servants, landsmen—being all 
that is left faithful of the ship’s com- 
pany—with stores for ten days at 
short rations, came ashore this day, 
and flew British colours on the log- 
house in Treasure Island... Thomas 
Redruth, owner’s servant, landsman, 
shot by the mutineers; James Haw- 
kins, cabin-boy i 

And at the same time I was wonder- 
ing over poor Jim Hawkin’s fate. 

A hail on the land side. 

“Somebody hailing us,” said Hunter, 
who was on guard. 

‘Doctor! squire! captain! Hullo, 
Hunter, is that you?” came the cries. 

And I ran to the door in time to see 
Jim Hawkins, safe and sound, come 
climbing over the stockade. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NARRATIVE RESUMED BY JIM HAWKINS‘ 
THE GARRISON IN THE STOCKADE. 


As soon as Ben Gunn saw the colours 
he came to a halt, stopped me by the 
arm, and sat down. 

“Now,” said he, “there’s your friends, 
sure enough.” 

“Far more likely it’s the mutineers,” 
I answered. 

“That!”? he cried. ‘‘Why, in a place 
like this, where nobody puts in but 
gen’lemen of fortune, Silver would fly 
the Jolly Roger, you don’t make no 


“by Flint. 


doubt of that. No; that’s your friends. 
There’s been blows, too, and I reckon 
your friends has had the best of it; and 
here they are ashore in the old stock- 
ade, as was made years and years ago 
Ah, he was the man to have 
a headpiece, was Flint! Barring rum, 
his match were never seen. He was 
afraid of none, not he; only Silver— 
Sliver was that genteel.” 

“Well,” said I, “that may be so, and 
so be it; all the more reason that I 
should hurry on and join my friends.” 

“Nay, mate,” returned Ben, “not you. 
You’re a good boy, or I’m mistook; but 
you're on’y a boy, all told. Now, Ben 
Gunn is fly. Rum wouldn’t bring me 
there, where you’re going—not rum 
wouldn’t, till I see your born gen’leman, 
and gets it on his word of honour. And 
you won’t forget my words! ‘A prec- 
ious sight (that’s what you'll say), a 
precious sight more confidence’-—and 
then nips him.” 

And he pinched me the third time 
with the same air of cleverness. 

“And when Ben Gunn is wanted, you 
know where to find him, Jim. Just 
wheer you found him to-day. And him 
that comes is to have a white thing in 
his hand: and he’s to come alone. Oh! 
and you'll say this: ‘Ben Gunn,’ says 
you, ‘has reasons of his own.’ ” 

“Well,” said I, “I believe I under- 
stand. You have something to propose, 
and you wish to see the squire or the 
doctor; and you’re to be found where 
I found you. Is that all?” 

“And when? says you,” he added. 
“Why, from about noon observation to 
about six bells.” 

“Good,” said-I, “and now may I 
gop” 
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“Vou won’t forget?” he inquired anx- 
iously. ‘Precious sight, and reasons of 
his own, says you. Reasons of his own; 
that’s the mainstay; as between man 
and man. Well, then’”—still holding me 
—‘“I reckon you can go, Jim. And, 
Jim, if you was to see Silver, you 
wouldn’t go for to sell Ben Gunn? wild 
horses wouldn’t draw it from your No, 
says you. And if them pirates camp 
ashore, Jim, what would you say but 
there’d be widders in the morning?” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud 
report, and a cannon ball came tearing 
though the trees and pitched in the 
sand, not a hundred yards from where 
we two were talking. The next mo- 
ment each of us had taken to his heels 
in a different direction. 

For a good hour to come frequent re- 
ports shook the island, and balls kept 
crashing through the woods. I moved 
from hiding-place to hiding-place, al- 
ways pursued, or so it seemed to me, 
by these terrifying missiles. But to- 
wards the end of the bombardment, 
though still I durst not venture in the 
direction of the stockade, where the 
balls fell oftenest, I had begun, in a 
manner, to pluck up my heart again; 
and after a long detour to the east, 
crept down among the shore-side trees. 

The sun had just set, the sea breeze 
was rustling and tumbling in the woods, 
and ruffling the grey surface of the an- 
chorage; the tide, too, was far out, and 
great tracts of sand lay uncovered; the 
air, after the heat of the day, chilled 
me through my jacket. 

The Hispaniola still lay where she 
had anchored; but, sure enough, there 
was the Jolly Roger—the black flag of 
piracy—flying from her peak. Even 


as I looked, there came another red 
flash and another report, that sent the 
echoes clattering, and one more round- 
shot whistled through the air. It was 
the last of the cannonade. 

I lay for some time, watching the 
bustle which succeeded the attack. Men 
were demolishing something with axes 
on the beach near the stockade; the 
poor jolly-boat, I afterwards discov- 
ered. Away, near the mouth of the 
river, a great fire was glowing among 
the trees, and between that point and 
the ship one of the gigs kept coming 
and going, the men, whom I had seen 
so gloomy, shouting at the oars like 
children. But there was a sound in 
their voices which suggested rum. 

At length I thought I might return 
towards the stockade. I was pretty far 
down on the low, sandy spit that in- 
closes the anchorage to the east, and is 
joined at half-water to Skeleton Island; 
and now, as I rose to my feet, I saw, 
some distance further down the spit, 
and rising from among low bushes, an 
isolated rock, pretty high, and pecu- 
liarly white in colour. It occurred to 
me that this might be the white rock 
of which Ben Gunn had spoken, and 
that some day or other a boat might 
be wanted, and I should know where 
to look for one. 

Then I skirted among the woods un- 
til I had regained the rear, or shore- 
ward side, of the stockade, and was soon 
warmly welcomed by the faithful party. 

I had soon told my story, and be- 
gan to look about me. The log-house 
was made of unsquared trunks of pine 
—roofs, walls, and floor. The latter 
stood in several places as much as a foot 
or a foot and a half above the suzface 
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of the sand. There was a porch at the 
door, and under this porch the little 
spring welled up into an artificial basin 
of a rather odd kind—no other than a 
great ship’s kettle of iron, with the 
bottom knocked out, and sunk “‘to her 
bearings,” as the captain said, among 
the sand. : 

Little had been left beside the frame- 
work of the house; but in one corner 
there was a stone slab laid down by way 
of hearth and an old rusty iron basket 
to contain the fire. 

The slopes of the knoll and all the 
inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber to build the house, and we 
could see by the stumps what a fine 
and lofty grove had been destroyed. 
Most of the soil had been washed away 
or buried in drift after the removal of 
the trees; only where the streamlet ran 
down from the kettle a thick bed of 
moss and some ferns and little creeping 
bushes were still green among the sand. 
Very close around the stockade—too 
close for defence, they said—the wood 
still flourished high and dense, all of fir 
on the land side, but towards the sea 
with a large admixture of live-oaks. 

The cold evening breeze, of which I 
have spoken, whistled through every 


chink of the rude building, and sprin- . 


kled the floor with a continual rain of 
fine sand. There was sand in our eyes, 
sand in our teeth, sand in our suppers, 
sand dancing in the spring at the bot- 
tom of the kettle, for all the world like 
porridge beginning to boil. Our chim- 
ney was a square hole in the roof: it 
was but a little part of the smoke that 
found its way out, and the rest eddied 
about the house, and kept us coughing 
and piping the eye. 


Add to this that Gray, the new man, 
had his face tied up in a bandage for 
a cut he had got in breaking away from 
the mutineers; and that poor old Tom 
Redruth, still unburied, lay along the 
wall, stiff and stark, under the Union 
Jack. 

If we had been allowed to sit idle, 
we should all have fallen into the blues, 
but Captain Smollett was never the 
man for that. All hands were called up 
before him, and he divided us into 
watches. The doctor, and Gray, and 
I, for one; the squire, Hunter, and 
Joyce upon the other. Tired as we all 
were, two were sent out for firewood; 
two more were set to dig a grave for 
Redruth; the doctor was named cook; 
I was put sentry at the door; and the 
captain himself went from one to an- 
other, keeping up our spirits, and lend- 
ing a hand wherever it was wanted. 

From time to time the doctor came 
to the door for a little air and to rest 
his eyes, which were almost smoked 
out of his head; and whenever he did 
so, he had a word for me. 

“That man Smollett,” he said once, 
“is a better man than I am. And when 
I say that it means a deal, Jim.” 

Another time he came and was silent 
for a while. Then he put his head on 
one side, and looked at me. 

“Ts this Ben Gunn a man?” he asked. 

“T do not know, sir,” said I. “I am 
not very sure whether he’s sane.” 

“Tf there’s any doubt about the mat- 
ter, he is,” returned the doctor. “A 
man who has been three years biting 
his nails on. a desert island, Jim, can’t 
expect to appear as sane as you or me. 
It doesn’t lie in human nature. Was 
it cheese you said he had a fancy for?” 
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“Yes, sir, cheese,” I answered. 

“Well, Jim,” says he, “just see the 
good that comes of being dainty in your 
food. You’ve seen my _ snuff-box, 
haven’t your? And you never saw me 
take snuff; the reason being that in my 
snuff-box I carry a piece of Parmesan 
cheese—a cheese made in Italy, very 
nutritious. Well, that’s for Ben Gunn!” 

Before supper was eaten we buried 
old Tom in the sand, and stood round 
him for a while bareheaded in the 
breeze. A good deal of firewood had 
been got in, but not enough for the 
captain’s fancy; and he shook his head 
over it, and told us we ‘“‘must get back 
to this to-morrow rather livelier.” 
Then, when we had eaten our pork, 
and each had a good stiff glass of brandy 
grog, the three chiefs got together in a 
corner to discuss our prospects. 

It appears they were at their wits’ end 
what to do, the stores being so low 
that we must have been starved into 
surrender long before help came. But 
our best hope, it was decided, was to 
kill off the buccaneers until they either 
hauled down their flag or ran away 
with the UWspaniola. From nineteen 
they were already reduced to fifteen, 
two others were wounded, and one, at 
least-—the man shot beside the gun— 
severely wounded, if he were not dead. 
Every time we had a crack at them, 
we were to take it, saving our own lives, 
with the extremest care. And, besides 
that, we had two able allies—rum and 
the climate. 

As for the first, though we were about 
half a mile away, we could hear them 
roaring and singing late into the night; 
and as for the second, the doctor staked 
his wig that, camped where they were 
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in the marsh and unprovided with 
remedies, the half of them would be on 
their backs before a week. 

“So,” he added, “if we are not ill 
shot down first, they’ll be glad to be 
packing in the schooner. It’s always 
a ship, and they can get to buccaneer- 
ing again, I suppose.” 

“First ship that ever I lost,” said 
Captain Smollett. 

I was dead tired, as you may fancy; 
and when I got to sleep, which was not 
till after a great deal of tossing, I slept 
like a log of wood. 

The rest had long been up, and had 
already breakfasted and increased the 
pile of firewood by about half as much 
again, when I was awakened by a bustle 
and the sound of voices. 

“Flag of truce!” I heard someone 
say; and then, immediately after, with 
a cry of surprise, ‘Silver himself!” 

And, at that, up I jumped, and, rub- 
bing my eyes, ran to a loophole in the 
wall, 


CHAPTER: XX 
SILVER’S EMBASSY. 


SURE enough, there were two men just 
outside the stockade, one of them way- 
ing a white cloth; the other, no less 
a person than Silver himself, standing 
placidly by. 

It was still quite early, and the cold- 
est morning that I think I ever was 
abroad in; a chill that pierced into the 
marrow. The sky was bright and 
cloudless overhead, and the tops of the 
trees shone rosily in the sun. But 
where Silver stood with dis lieutenant 
all was still in shadow, and they waded 
knee deep in a low, wii - vapour, that 
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had crawled during .ne night out of 
the morass. The chill and the vapour 
taken together told a poor tale of the 
island. It was plainly a damp, fever- 
ish, unhealthy spot. 

“Keep indoors, men,’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘Ten to one this is a trick.” 

Then he hailed the buccaneer. 

“Who goes? Stand, or we fire.” 

“Flag of truce,’ cried Silver. 

The captain was in the porch, keep- 
ing himself carefully out of the way of 
a treacherous shot should any be in- 
tended. He turned and spoke to us:— 

“Doctor’s watch on the look out. 
Dr. Livesey take the north side, if you 
please; Jim, the east; Gray, west. The 
watch below, all hands to load muskets. 
Lively, men, and careful.” 

And then he turned again to the 
mutineers. 

“And what do you want with your 
flag of truce?” he cried. 

This time it was the other man who 
replied. 

“Cap’n Silver, sir, to come on board 
and make terms,” he shouted. 

“Cap’n Silver! Don’t know him. 
Who’s he?” cries the captain. And we 
could hear him adding to himself: 
“Cap’n, is it? My heart, and here’s 
promotion!” 

Long John answered for himself. 

“Me, sir. These poor lads have 
chosen me cap’n, after your desertion, 
sir”—laying a particular emphasis upon 
the word “desertion.” “We’re willing 
to submit, if we can come to terms, and 
no bones about it. All I ask is your 
word, Cap’n Smollett, to let me safe 
and sound out of this here stockade, 
and one minute to get out o’ shot before 
a gun is fired.” 


“My man,” said Captain Smollett, 
“T have not the slightest desire to talk 
to you. If you wish to talk to me, 
you can come, that’s all. If there’s 
any treachery, it'll be on your side, and 
the Lord help you.” 

“That’s enough, cap’n,” shouted Long 
John, cheerily. “A word from you’s 
enough. { know a gentleman, and you 
may lay to that.” 

We could see the man who carried 
the flag of truce attempting to hold 
Silver back. Nor was that wonderful, 
seeing how cavalier had been the cap- 
tain’s answer. But Silver laughed at 
him aloud, and slapped him on the back, 
as if the idea of alarm had been absurd. 
Then he advanced to the stockade, 
threw over his crutch, got a leg up, and 
with great vigour and skill succeeded in 
surmounting the fence and dropping 
safely to the other side. 

I will confess that I was far too much 
taken up with what was going on to be 
of the slightest use as sentry; indeed, 
I had already deserted my eastern loop- 
hole, and crept up behind the captain, 
who had now seated himself on the 
threshold, with his elbows on his knees, 
his head in his hands, and his eyes 
fixed on the water, as it bubbled out 


_ of the old iron kettle in the sand. He 


was whistling to himself, “Come, Lassies 
and Lads.” 

Silver had terrible hard work getting 
up the knoll. What with the steepness 
of the incline, the thick tree stumps, 
and the soft sand, he and his crutch 
were as helpless as a ship in stays. But 
he stuck to it like a man in silence, and 
at last arrived before the captain, whom 
he saluted in the handsomest style. He 
was tricked out in his best; an immense 
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blue coat, thick with brass buttons, 
hung as low as to his knees, and a fine 
laced hat was set on the back of his 
head. 

“Here you are, my man,” said the 
captain, raising his head. “You had 
better sit down.” 

“Vou ain’t a-going to let me inside, 
cap’n?” complained Long John. “It’s 
a main cold morning to be sure, sir, to 
sit outside upon the sand.” 

“Why, Silver,” said the captain, “if 
you had pleased to be an honest man, 
you might have been sitting in your 
galley. It’s your own doing. You're 
either my ship’s cook—and then you 
were treated handsome—or Cap’n Sil- 
ver, a common mutineer and pirate, and 
then you can go hang!” 

“Well, well, cap’n,” returned the sea 
cook, sitting down as he was bidden on 
the sand, “you'll have to give me a 
hand up again, that’s all. A sweet 
pretty place you have of it here. Ah, 
there’s Jim! The top of the morning 
to you, Jim! Doctor, here’s my service. 
Why, there you all are together like a 
happy family, in a manner of speak- 
ing.” 

“If you have anything to say, my 
man, better say it,” said the captain. 

“Right you were, Cap’n Smollett,” 
replied Silver. “Dooty is dooty, to be 
sure. Well, now, you look here, that 
was a good lay of yours last night. I 
don’t deny it was a good lay. Some of 
you pretty handy with a handspike-end. 
And I'll not deny neither but what some 
of my people was shook—maybe all 
was shook; maybe I was shook myself; 
maybe that’s why I’m here for terms. 
But you mark me, cap’n, it won’t do 
twice, by thunder! We'll have to do 


sentry-go, and ease off a point or so on 
the rum. Maybe you think we were all 
a sheet in the wind’s eye. But I'll tell 
you I was sober; I was on’y dog tired; 
and if I’d awoke a second sooner Ta 
a’ caught you at the act, I would. He 
wasn’t dead when I got round to him, 
not he.” 

“Well?” says Captain Smollett, as 
cool as can be. 

“All that Silver said was a riddle to 
him, but you would never have guessed 
it from his tone. As for me, I began to 
have an inkling. Ben Gunn’s last words 
came back to my mind. I began to sup- 
pose that he had paid the buccaneers 
a visit while they all lay drunk together 
round their fire, and I reckoned up with 
glee that we had only fourteen enemies 
to deal with. 

“Well, here it is,” said Silver. “We 
want that treasure, and we'll have it— 
that’s our point! You would just as 
soon save your lives, I reckon; and 
that’s yours. You have a chart, haven’t 
your” 

“That’s as may be,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

“Oh, well, you have, I know that,” 
returned Long John. “You needn’t be 
so husky with a man; there ain’t a 
particle of service in that, and you may 
lay to it. What I means is, we want 
your chart. Now, I never meant you 
no harm, myself.” 

“That won’t do with me, my man,” 
interrupted the captain. “We know 
exactly what you meant to do, and we 
don’t care; for now, you see, you can’t 
dorit.2 

And the captain looked at him calmly, 
and proceeded to fill a pipe. 

“Tf Abe Gray——”’ Silver broke out. 
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“Avast there!” cried Mr. Smollett. 
“Gray told me nothing, and I asked 
him nothing; and what’s more I would 
see you and him and this whole island 
blown clean out of the water into blazes 
first. So there’s my mind for you, my 
man, on that.” 

This little whiff of temper seemed 
to cool Silver down. He had been 
growing nettled before, but now he 
pulled himself together. 

“Like enough,” said he. “I would 
set no limits to what gentlemen might 
consider shipshape, or might not, as the 
case were. And, seein’ as how you are 
about to take a pipe, cap’n, I’ll make so 
free as do likewise.” 

And he filled a pipe and lighted it; 
and the two men sat silently smoking 
for quite a while, now looking each 
other in the face, now stopping their 
tobacco, now leaning forward to spit. 
It was as good as the play to see them. 

“Now,” resumed Silver, “here it is. 
You give us the chart to get the treasure 
by, and drop shooting poor seamen, and 
stoving of their heads in while asleep. 
You do that, and we'll offer you a 
choice. Either you come aboard along 
of us, once the treasure shipped, and 
then I'll give you my affy-davy, upon 
my word of honour, to clap you some- 
where safe ashore. Or, if that ain’t to 
your fancy, some of my hands being 
rough, and having old scores, on ac- 
count of hazing, then you can stay here, 
you can. We'll divide stores with you, 
man for man; and I'll give my affy- 
davy, as before, to speak the first ship 
I sight, and send ’em here to pick you 
up. Now you'll own that’s talking. 
Handsomer you couldn’t look to get, 
not you. And I hope”’—raising his 
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voice—‘‘that all hands in this here 
block-house will overhaul my words, 
for what is spoke to one is spoke to 
all.” 

Captain Smollett rose from his seat, 
and knocked out the ashes of his pipe 
in the palm of his left hand. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“Every last word, by thunder!” an. 
swered John. “Refuse that, and you’ve 
seen the last of me but musketballs.” 

“Very good,” said the captain. “Now 
you'll hear me. If you'll come up one 
by one, unarmed, I'll engage to clap 
you all in irons, and take you home to 
a fair trial in England. If you won't 
my name is Alexander Smollett, I’ve 
flown my sovereign’s colours, and I'll 
see you all to Davy Jones. You can’t 
find the treasure. You can’t sail the 
ship—there’s not a man among you fit 
to sail the ship. You can’t fight us— 
Gray, there, got away from five of you. 
Your ship’s in irons, Master Silver; 
you're on a lee shore, and so you'll find. 
I stand here and tell you so; and they’re 
the last good words you'll get from me; 
for, in the name of heaven, I'll put a 
bullet in your back when next I meet 
you. Tramp, my lad. Bundle out of 
this, please, hand over hand, and double 


- quick.” 


Silver’s face was a picture; his eyes 
started in his head with wrath. He 
shook the fire out of his pipe. 

“Give me a hand up!” he cried. 

“Not I,” returned the captain. 

“Who'll give me a hand up?” he 
roared. 

Not a man among us moved. Growl- 
ing the foulest imprecations, he crawled 
along the sand till he got hold of the 
porch and could hoist himself again 
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upon his crutch. Then he spat into the 
spring. 

“There!” he cried, “that’s what I 
think of ye. Before an hour’s out, Ill 
stove in your old block-house like a 
rum puncheon. Laugh, by thunder, 
laugh! Before an hour’s out, ye'll 
laugh upon the other side. Them that 
die’ll be the lucky ones.” 

And with a dreadful oath he stumbled 
off, ploughed down the sand, was helped 
across the stockade, after four or five 
failures, by the man with the flag of 
truce, and disappeared in an instant 
afterwards among the trees. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ATTACK. 


As soon as Silver disappeared, the cap- 
tain, who had been closely watching 
him, turned towards the interior of the 
house, and found not a man of us at 
his post but Gray. It was the first time 
we had ever seen him angry. 

“Quarters!” he roared. And then, as 
we all slunk back to our places, “Gray,” 
he said, “T’ll put your name in the 
log; you’ve stood by your duty like a 
seaman. Mr. Trelawney, I’m surprised 
at you, sir. Doctor, I thought you had 
worn the king’s coat! If that was how 
you served at Fontenoy, sir, you’d have 
been better in your berth.” 

The doctor’s watch were all back. at 
their loopholes, the rest were busy 
loading the spare muskets, and every 
one with a red face, you may be-certara, 
and a flea in his ear, as the saying is. 

The captain looked on for a while in 
silence. Then he spoke. 

“My lads,” said he, ‘I’ve given Silver 
a broadside. I pitched it in red-hot 
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on purpose; and before the hour’s out, 
as he said, we shall be boarded. We're 
outnumbered, I needn’t tell you that, 
but we fight in shelter; and, a minute 
ago, I should have said we fought with 
discipline. I’ve no manner of doubt 
that we can drub them, if you choose.” 

Then he went the rounds, and saw, 
as he said, that all was clear. 

On the two short sides of the house, 
east and west, there were only two loop- 
holes; on the south side where the porch 
was, two again; and on the north side, 
five. There was a round score of mus- 
kets for the seven of us; the firewood 
had been built into four piles—tables, 
you might say—one about the middle 
of each side, and on each of these tables 
some ammunition and four loaded mus- 
kets were laid ready to the hand of 
the defenders. In the middle, the cut- 
lasses lay ranged. 

“Toss out the fire,” said the captain; 
“the chill is past, and we mustn’t have 
smoke in our eyes.” 

The iron fire basket was carried boa 
ily out by Mr. Trelawney, and the em- 
bers smothered among sand. 

“Hawkins hasn’t had his breakfast. 
Hawkins, help yourself, and back to 
your post to eat it,” continued Captain 
Smollett. ‘Lively, now, my lad; you'll 
want it before you’ve done. Hunter, 
serve out a round of brandy to all 
hands.” 

And while this was going on, the cap- 
tain completed, in his own mind, the 
plan of the defence. 

“Doctor, you will take the door,” he 
resumed. “See, and don’t expose your- 
self; keep within, and fire through the 
porch. Hunter, take the east side, 
there. Joyce, you stand by the west, 
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my man. Mr. Trelawney, you are the 
best shot—you and Gray will take this 
long north side, with the five loop- 
holes; it’s there the danger is. If they 
can get up to it, and fire in upon us 
through our own ports, things would 
begin to look dirty. Hawkins, neither 
you nor I are much account at the 
shooting; we'll stand by to load and 
bear a hand.” 

As the captain had said, the chill was 
past. As soon as the sun had climbed 
above our girdle of trees, it fell with all 
its force upon the clearing, and drank 
up the vapours at a draught. Soon the 
sand was baking, and the resin melting 
in the logs of the blockhouse. Jackets 
and coats were flung aside; shirts 
thrown open at the neck, and rolled up 
to the shoulders; and we stood there, 
each at his post, in a fever of heat and 


anxiety. 
An hour passed away. 
“Hang them!” said the captain. 


“This is as dul. as the doldrums. Gray, 
whistle for a wind.” 

And just at that moment came the 
first news of the attack. 

“If you please, sir,” said Joyce, “if 
I see anyone am [I to fire!” 

‘I told you so!” cried the captain. 

“Thank you, sir,” returned Joyce, 
with the same quiet civility. 

Nothing followed for a time; but 
the remark had set us all on the alert, 
straining ears and eyes—the musketeers 
with their pieces balanced in their 
hands, the captain out in the middle of 
the block-house, with his mouth very 
tight and a “rown on his face. 

So some seconds passed, till suddenly 
Joyce whipped up his musket and fired. 
The report had scarcely died away ere 
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it was repeated and repeated from with- 
out in a scattering volley, shot behind 
shot, like a string of geese, from every 
side of the enclosure. Several bullets 
struck the log-house, but not one en- 
tered; and, as the smoke cleared away 
and vanished, the stockade and the 
woods around it looked as quiet and 
empty as before. Not a bough waved, 
not the gleam of a musket-barrel be- 
trayed the presence of our foes. 

“Did you hit your man?” asked the 
captain. 

“No, sir,” replied Joyce. 
TOU, Silseee 

“Next best thing to tell the truth,” 
muttered Captain Smollett. “Load his 
gun, Hawkins. How many should you 
say there were on your side, doctor?” 

“T know precisely,” said Dr. Livesey. 
“Three shots were fired on this side. I 
saw the three flashes—two close to- 
gether—one farther to the west.” 

“Three!” repeated the captain. “And 
how many on yours, Mr. Trelawney?” 

But this was not so easily answered. 
There had come many from the north 
—seven, by the squire’: computation; 
eight or nine, according <o Gray. From 
the east and west only a single shot had 
been fired. It was plain, therefore, that 
the attack would be developed from 
the north, and that on the other three 
sides we were only to be annoyed by 
a show of hostilities. But Captain 
Smollett made ne change in his arrange- 
ments. If the mutineers succeeded in 
crossing the stockade, he argued, they 
would take possession of any unpro- 
tected loophole, ana shoot us down 
like rats in our own stronghold. 

Nor had we much time left to us 
for thought. Suddenly, with a loud 
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huzza, a little cloud of pirates leaped 
from the woods on the north side, and 
ran straight on the stockade. At the 
same moment, the fire was once more 
opened from the woods, and a rifle ball 
sang through the doorway, and knocked 
the doctor’s musket into bits. 

The boarders swarmed over the fence 
like monkeys. Squire and Gray fired 
again and yet again; three men fell, one 
forwards into the enclosure, two back 
on the outside. But of these, one was 
evidently more frightened than hurt, 
for he was on his feet again in a crack, 
and instantly disappeared among the 
trees. 

Two had bit the dust, one had fled, 
four had made good their footing in- 
side our defence; while from the shelter 
of the woods seven or eight men, each 
evidently supplied with several muskets, 
kept up a hot though useless fire on 
the log-house. 

The four who had boarded made 
straight before them for the building, 
shouting as they ran, and the men 
among the trees shouted back to en- 
courage them. Severai shots were fired; 
but, such was the hurry of the marks- 
men, that not one appears to have taken 
effect. In a moment, the four pirates 
had swarmed up the mound and were 
upon us. 

The head of Job Anderson, the boat- 
swain, appeared at the middle loophole. 

“At ’em, all hands—all hands!” he 
roared, in a voice of thunder. 

At the same moment, another pirate 
vrasped Hunter’s musket by the muz- 
zle, wrenched it from his hands, plucked 
it through the loophole, and, with one 
stunning blow, laid the poor fellow 
senseless on the floor. Meanwhile a 
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third, running unharmed all round the 
house, appeared suddenly in the door- 
way, and fell with his cutlass on the 
doctor. 

Our position was utterly reversed. A 
moment since we were firing, under 
cover, at an exposed enemy; now it wag 
we who lay uncovered, and could not 
return a blow. 

The log-house was full of smoke, to 
which we owed comparative safety. 
Cries and confusion, the flashes and re- 
ports of pistol shots, and one loud groan, 
rang in my ears. 

“Out, lads, out, and fight ’em in the 
open. Cutlasses!” cried the captain. 

I snatched a cutlass from the pile, 
and someone, at the same time snatch- 
ing another, gave me a cut across the 
knuckles which I hardly felt. I dashed 
out of the door into the clear sunlight. 
Someone was close behind, I know not 
whom. Right in front, the doctor was 
pursuing his assailant down the hill, 
and, just as my eyes fell upon him, beat 
down his guard, and sent him sprawling 
on his back, with a great slash across 
the face. 

“Round the house, lads! round the 
house!” cried the captain; and even in 
the hurly-burly I perceived a change 
in his voice. 

Mechanically I obeyed, turned east- 
wards, and with my cutlass raised, ran 
round the corner of the house. Next 
moment I was face to face with Ander- 
son. He roared aloud, and his hanger 
went up above his head, flashing in the 
sunlight. I had not time to be afraid, 
but, as the blow still hung impending, 
leaped in a trice upon one side, and 
missing my foot in the soft sand, rolled 
headlong down the slope. 
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When I had first sallied from the 
door, the other mutineers had been al- 
ready swarming up the palisade to make 
an end of us. One man, in a red night- 
cap, with his cutlass in his mouth, had 
even got upon the top and thrown a 
leg across.. Well, so short had been 
the interval, that when I found my 
feet again all was in the same posture, 
the fellow with the red night-cap still 
half way over, another still just show- 
ing his head above the top of the stock- 
ade. And yet, in this breath of time, 
the fight was over, and the victory was 
ours. 

Gray, following close behind me, had 
cut down the big boatswain ere he had 
time to recover from his last blow. 
Another had been shot at a loophole in 
the very act of firing into the house, 
and now lay in agony, the pistol still 
smoking in his hand. A third, as I 
had seen, the doctor had disposed of at 
a blow. Of the four who had scaled the 
palisade, one only remained  unac- 
counted for, and he, having left his cut- 
lass on the field, was now clambering 
out again with the fear of death upon 
him. 

“Fire—fire from the house!” cried 
the doctor. “And you, lads, back into 
cover.” 

But his words were unheeded, no shot 
was fired, and the last boarder made 
good his escape, and disappeared with 
the rest into the wood. In three sec- 
onds nothing remained of the attacking 
party but the five who had fallen, four 
on the inside, and one on the outside, 
of the palisade. 

The doctor and Gray and I ran full 
speed for shelter. The survivors would 
soon be back where they had left their 
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muskets, and at any moment the fire 
might recommence. 


The house was by this time somewhat 
cleared of smoke, and we saw at. a 
glance the price we had paid for vic- 
tory. Hunter lay beside his loophole, 
stunned; Joyce by his, shot through 
the head, never to move again; while 
right in the centre, the squire was sup- 
porting the captain, one as pale as the 
other. 

“The captain’s wounded,” said Mr. 
Trelawney. 

“Have they run?” asked Mr. Smol- 
lett. 

“All that could, you may be bound,” 
returned the doctor; “but there’s five 
of them will never run again.” 

“Five!” cried the captain. ‘Come, 
that’s better. Five against three leaves 
us four to nine. That’s better odds 
than we had at starting. We were seven 
to nineteen then, or thought we were, 
and that’s as bad to bear.’’* 


*The mutineers were soon only eight 
in number, for the man shot by Mr. 
Trelawney on board the schooner died 
that same evening of his wound. But 
this was, of course, not known till after 
by the faithful party. 


PART oy. 


My Sra ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW I BEGAN MY SEA ADVENTURE. 


THERE was no return of the mutineers 
—not so much as another shot out of 
the woods. They had “got their ra- 
tions for that day,” as the captain put 
it, and we had the place to ourselves 
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and a quiet time to overhaul the 
wounded and get dinner. Squire and 
I cooked outside in spite of the dan- 
ger, and even outside we could hardly 
tell what we were at, for horror of the 
loud groans that reached us from the 
doctor’s patients. 

Out of the eight men who had fallen 
in the action, only three still breathed— 
that one of the pirates who had been 
shot at the loophole, Hunter, and Cap- 
tain Smollett; and of these the first two 
were as good as dead; the mutineer, in- 
deed, died under the doctor’s knife, and 
Hunter, do what we could, never re- 
covered consciousness in this world. 
He lingered all day, breathing loudly 
like the old buccaneer at home in his 
apoplectic fit; but the bones of his 
chest had been crushed by the blow 
and his skull fractured in falling, and 
some time in the following night, with- 
out sign or sound, he went to his Maker. 

As for the captain, his wounds were 
grievous indeed, but not dangerous. 
No organ was fatally injured. Ander- 
son’s ball—for it was Job that shot 
him first—had broken his  shoulder- 
blade and touched the lung, not badly; 
the second had only torn and displaced 
some muscles in the calf. He was sure 
to recover, the doctor said, but, in the 
meantime and for weeks to come, he 
must not walk nor move his arm, nor 
so much as speak when he could help it. 

My own accidental cut across the 
knuckles was a flea-bite. Dr. Livesey 
patched it up with plaster, and pulled 
my ears for me into the bargain. 

After dinner the squire and the doc- 
tor sat by the captain’s side a while 
in consultation; and when they had 
talked to their heart’s content, it being 
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then a little past noon, the doctor took 
up his hat and pistols, girt on his cut- 
lass, put the chart in his pocket, and 
with a musket on his shoulder, crossed 
the palisade on the north side, and set 


_ off briskly through the trees. 


Gray and I were sitting. together at 
the far end of the block-house, to be 
out of earshot of our officers consulting; 
and Gray took his pipe out of his mouth 
and fairly forgot to put it back again, 
so thunderstruck he was at this oc- 
currence. 

“Why, in the name of Davy Jones,” 
said he, “is Dr. Livesey mad?” 

“Why, no,” says I. “He’s about the 
last of this crew for that, I take it?” 

“Well, shipmate,” said Gray, “mad 
he may not be; but if e’s not, you 
mark my words, 7 am.” 

“T take it,” replied I, “the doctor has 
his idea; and if I am right, he’s going 
now to see Ben Gunn.” 

I was right, as appeared later; but, 
in the meantime, the house being stifl- 
ing hot, and the little patch of sand 
inside the palisade ablaze with midday 
sun, I began to get another thought into 
my head, which was not by any means 
so right. What I began to do was to 
envy the doctor, walking in the cool 
shadow of the woods, with the birds 
about him, and the pleasant smell of 
the pines, while I sat grilling, with my 
clothes stuck to the hot resin, and so 
much blood about me, and so many 
poor dead bodies lying all around, that 
I took a disgust of the place that was 
almost as strong as fear. 

All the time I was washing out the 
block-house, and then washing up the 
things from dinner, this disgust and 
envy kept growing stronger and 
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| ; ’ 
Stronger, till at last, being near a bread- 


bag, and no one then observing me, 
I took the first step towards my esca- 
pade, and filled both pockets of my 
coat with biscuit. 

I was a fool, if you like, and certainly 
I was going to do a foolish, over-bold 
act; but I was determined to do it with 
all the precautions in my power. These 
biscuits, should anything befall me, 
would keep me, at least, from starving 
till far on in the next day. 

The next thing I laid hold of was a 
brace of pistols, and as I already had 
a powder-horn and bullets, I felt my- 
self well supplied with arms. 

As for the scheme I had in my head, 
it was not a bad one in itself. I was 
to go down the sandy spit that divides 
the anchorage on the east from the 
open sea, find the white rock I had ob- 
served fast evening and _ ascertain 
whether it was there or not that Ben 
Gunn had hidden his boat; a thing 
quite worth doing, as I still believe. 
But as I was certain I should not be 
allowed to leave the enclosure, my only 
plan was to take French leave, and slip 
out when nobody was watching; and 
that was so bad a way of doing it as 
made the thing itself wrong. But I 
was only a boy, and I had made my 
mind up. 

Well, as things at last fell out, I 
found an admirable opportunity. The 
squire and Gray were busy helping the 
captain with his bandages; the coast 
was clear; I made a bolt for it over the 
stockade and into the thicket of the 
trees, and before my absence was ob- 
served I was out of cry of my com- 
panions. 

This was my second folly, far worse 
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than the first, as I left but two sound 
men to guard the house; but like the 
first, it was a help towards saving all 
of us. 

I took my way straight for the east 
coast of the island, for I was deter- 
mined to go down the sea side of the 
spit to avoid all chance of observation 
from the anchorage. It was already 
late in the afternoon, although ‘still 
warm and sunny. As I continued to 
thread the tall woods I could hear from 
far before me not only the continuous 
thunder of the surf, but a certain toss- 
ing of foliage and grinding of boughs 
which showed me the sea breeze had 
set in higher than usual. Soon cool 
draughts of air began to reach me; and 
a few steps farther I came forth into 
the open borders of the grove, and saw 
the sea lying blue and sunny to the 
horizon, and the surf tumbing and toss- 
ing its foam along the beach. 

I have never seen the sea quiet round 
Treasure Island. The sun might blaze 
overhead, the air be without a breath, 
the surface smooth and blue, but still 
these great rollers would be running 
along all the external coast, thundering 
and thundering by day and night; and 
I scarce believe there is one spot in 


the island where a man would be out 


of earshot of their noise. 

I walked along beside the surf with 
great enjoyment, till, thinking I was 
now got far enough to the south, I 
took the cover of some thick bushes, 
and crept warily up to the ridge of the 
spit. > 

Behind me was the sea, in front the 
anchorage. The sea breeze, as though 
it had the sooner blow itself out by its 


-unusval violence, was already at an end; 
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it had been succeeded by light, variable 
airs from the south and. south-east, 
carrying great banks of fog; and the 
anchorage, under lee of Skeleton Island, 
lay- still and leaden as when first we 
entered it. The Hispaniola, in that un- 
broken mirror, was exactly portrayed 
from the truck to the water line, the 
Jolly Roger hanging from her peak. 

Alongside lay one of the gigs, Silver 
in the sternsheets—him I could always 
recognise—while a couple of men were 
leaning over the stern bulwarks, one of 
them with a red cap—the very rogue 
that I had seen some hours before 
stride-legs upon the palisade. Appar- 
ently they were talking and laughing, 
though at that distance—upwards of a 
mile—I could, of course, hear no word 
of what was said. All at once, there 
began the most horrid, unearthly 
screaming, which at first startled me 
badly, though I soon remembered the 
voice of Captain Flint, and even 
thought I could make out the bird by 
her bright plumage as she sat perched 
upon her master’s wrist. 

Soon after the jolly-boat shoved off 
and pulled for shore, and the man with 
the red cap and his comrades went be- 
low by the cabin companion. 

Just about the same time the sun had 
gone down behind the Spy-glass, and 
as the fog was collecting rapidly, it be- 
gan to grow dark in earnest. I saw 
I must lose no time if I were to find 
the boat that evening. 

The white rock, visible enough above 
the brush, was still some eighth of a 
mile further down the spit, and it took 
me a goodish while to get up with it, 
crawling, often on all-fours, among the 
scrub. Night had almost come when 
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I laid my hand on its rough sides. 
Right below it there was an exceed- 
ingly small hollow of green turf, hid- 
den by banks and a thick underwood 
about knee-deep, that grew there very 
plentifully; and in the centre of the 
dell, sure enough, a little tent of goat- 
skins, like what the gipsies carry about 
with them in England. 

I dropped into the hollow, lifted the 
side of the tent, and there was Ben 
Gunn’s boat—home-made if ever any- 
thing was home-made; a rude, lop- 
sided framework of tough wood, and 
stretched upon that a covering of goat- 
skin, with the hair inside. The thing 
was extremely small, even for me, and 
T can hardly imagine that it could have 
floated with a full-sized man. There 
was one thwart set as low as possible, a 
kind of stretcher in the bows, and a 
double paddle for propulsion. 

I had not then seen a coracle, such as 
the ancient Britons made, but I have 
seen one since, and I can give you no 
fairer idea of Ben Gunn’s boat than 
by saying it was like the first and the 
worst coracle ever made by man. But 
the great advantage of the coracle it 
certainly possessed, for it was exceed- 
ingly light and portable. 

Well, now that I had found the boat, 
you would have thought I had had 
enough of truancy for once; but, in the 
meantime, I had taken another notion, 
and became so obstinately fond of it, 
that I would have carried it out, I be- 
lieve, in the teeth of Captain Smollett 
himself. This was to slip out under 
cover of the night, cut the Hispaniola 
adrift, and let her go ashore where she 
fancied. I had quite made up my mind 
that the mutineers, after their repulse 
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of the morning, had nothing nearer 
their hearts than to up anchor and away 
to sea; this, I thought, it would be a 
fine thing to prevent; and now that I 
had seen how they left their watchmen 
unprovided with a boat, I thought it 
might be done with little risk. 

Down I sat to wait for darkness, and 
made a hearty meal of biscuit. It was 
a night out of ten thousand for my 
purpose. The fog had now buried all 
heaven. As the last rays of daylight 
dwindled and disappeared, absolute 
blackness settled down on Treasure Is- 
land. And when, at last, I shouldered 
the coracle, and groped my way 
stumblingly out of the hollow where I 
had supped, there were but two points 
visible on the whole anchorage. 

One was the great fire on shore, by 
which the defeated pirates lay carous- 
ing in the swamp. The other, a mere 
blur of light upon the darkness, indi- 
cated the position of the anchored ship. 
She had swung round to the ebb—her 
bow was now towards me—the only 
lights on board were in the cabin; and 
what I saw was merely a reflection on 
the fog of the strong rays that flowed 
from the stern window. 

The ebb had already run some time, 
and I had to wade through a long belt 
of swampy sand, where I sank several 
times above the ankle, before I came 
to the edge of the retreating water, wad- 
ing a little way in, with some strength 
and dexterity, set my coracle, keel down- 
wards, on the surface. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE EBB-TIDE RUNS. 


THE coracle—as I had ample reason to 
know before J was done with her—was 


a very safe boat for a person of my 
height and weight, both buoyant and 
clever in a seaway; but she was the 
most cross-grained, lop-sided craft to 
manage. Do as you please, she always 
made more leeway than anything else, 
and turning round and round was the 
manoeuvre she was best at. Even Ben 
Gunn himself has admitted that she 
was “queer to handle till you knew her 
way.” 

Certainly I did not know her way. 
She turned in every direction but the 
one I was bound to go; the most part 
of the time “we were broadside on, and 
I am very sure I never should have 
made the ship at all but for the tide. 
By good fortune, paddle as I pleased, 
the tide was still sweeping me down; 
and there lay the Hispaniola right in 
the fair way, hardly to be missed. 

First she loomed before me like a blot 
of something yet blacker than darkness, 
then her spars and hull began to take 
shape, and the next moment, as it 
seemed (for the further I went, the 
brisker grew the current of the ebb), I 
was alongside of her hawser, and had 
laid hold. 

The hawser was as taut as a bow- 
string—so strong she pulled upon her 
anchor. All round the hull, in the 
blackness, the rippling current bubbled 
and chattered like a little mountain 
stream. One cut with my sea-gully, and 
the Hispaniola would go humming down 
the tide. 

So far so good; but it next occurred 
to my recollection that a taut hawser, 
suddenly cut, is a thing as dangerous as 
a kicking horse. Ten to one, if I were 
so foolhardy as to cut the Hispaniola 
from her anchor. I and the coracle 
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would be knocked clean out of the 
water. 

This brought me to a full stop, and if 
fortune had not again particularly fa- 
voured me, I should have had to aban- 
don my design. But the light airs which 
had begun blowing from the south-east 
and south had hauled round after night- 
fall into the south-west. Just while I 
was meditating, a puff came, caught the 
Hispaniola, and forced her up into the 
current; and to my great joy, I felt 
the hawser slacken in my grasp, and 
the hand by which I held it dip for a 
second under water. 

With that I made my mind up, took 
out my gully, opened it with my teeth, 
and cut one strand after another, till 
the vessel only swung by two. Then I 
lay quiet, waiting to sever these last 
when the strain should be once more 
lightened by a breath of wind. 

All this time I had heard the sound 
of loud voices from the cabin; but, to 
say truth, my mind had been so en- 
tirely taken up with other thoughts that 
I had scarcely given ear. Now, how- 
ever, when I had nothing else to do, I 
began to pay more heed. 

One I recognised for the coxswain’s, 
Israel Hands, that had been Flint’s gun- 
ner in former days. The other was, of 
course, my friend of the red night-cap. 
Both men were plainly the worse of 
drink, and they were still drinking; for, 
even while I was listening, one ot them, 
with a drunken cry, opened the stern 
window and threw out something, which 
I divined to be an empty bottle. But 
they were not only tipsy; it was plain 
that they were furiously angry. Oaths 
flew like hailstones, and every now and 
then there came forth such an explosion 
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as I thought was sure to end in biows 
But each time the quarrel passed off, 
and the voices grumbled lower for a: 
while, until the next crisis came, and,, 
in its turn, passed away without result.. 


On shore, I could see the glow of the: 
great camp fire burning warmly through: 
the shoreside trees. Someone was sing-- 
ing, a dull, old droning sailor’s song, 
with a droop and a quaver at the end! 
of every verse, and seemingly no end! 
to it at all but the patience of the singer. 
I had heard it on the voyage more than 
once, and remembered these words— 


“But one man of her crew alive, 
What put to sea with seventy-five.” 


And I thought it was a ditty rather too 
dolefully appropriate for a company 
that had met such cruel losses in the 
morning. But, indeed, from what I saw, 
all these buccaneers were as callous as 
the sea they sailed on. 


At last the breeze came; the schooner 
sidled and drew nearer in the dark; I 
felt the hawser slacken once more, and 
with a good, tough effort, cut the last 
fibres through. 


Ihe breeze had but little action on the 
coracle, and I was almost instantly 
swept against the bows of the Hispani- 
ola. At the same time the schooner 
began to turn upon her heel, spinning 
slowly, end for end, across the current. 


I wrought like a fiend, for I expected 
every moment to be swamped; and 
since I found I could not push the cora- 
cle directly off, I now shoved straight 
astern. At length I was clear of my 
dangerous neighbour; and just as 
gave the iast impulsion, my hands came 
across a light cord that was trailing over- 
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board across the stern bulwarks. In- 
stantly I grasped it. 

Why I should have done so I can 
hardly say. it was at first mere in- 
stinct; but once I had it in my hands 
and found it fast, curiosity began to get 
the upper hand, and I determined I 
should have one look through the cabin 
window. 


I pulled in hand over hand on the 
cord, and, when I judged myself near 
enough, rose at infinite risk to about 
half my height, and thus commanded 
the roof and a slice of the interior of 
the cabin. 

By this time the schooner and her 
little consort were gliding pretty swiftly 
through the water; indeed, we had al- 
ready fetched up level with the camp 
fire. The ship was talking, as sailors 
say, loudly, treading the innumerable 
ripples with an incessant weltering 
splash; and until I got my eye above 
the window-sill I could not comprehend 
why the watchmen had taken no alarm. 
One glance, however, was sufficient; and 
it was only one glance that I durst take 
from the unsteady skiff. It showed me 
Hands and his companion locked to- 
gether in deadly wrestle, each with a 
hand upon the other’s throat. 

I dropped upon the thwart again, none 
too soon, for I was near overboard. I 
could see nothing for the moment but 
these two furious, encrimsoned faces, 
swaying together under the smoky lamp; 
and I shut my eyes to let them grow 
once more familiar with the darkness. 

The endless ballad had come to an 
end at last, and the whole diminished 
company about the camp fire had broken 
into the chorus I had heard so often:— 
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“Fifteen men on The Dead Man’s Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the 
rest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


I was just thinking how busy drink 
and the devil were at that very moment 
in the cabin of the Hispaniola, when I 
was surprised by a sudden lurch of the 
coracle. At the same moment she 
yawed sharply and seemed to change 
her course. The speed in the meantime 
had greatly increased. 


I opened my eyes at once. All round 
me were little ripples, combing over with 
a sharp, bristling sound and slightly 
phosphorescent. The Hispaniola herself, 
a few yards in whose wake I was still 
being whirled along, seemed to stagger 
in her course, and I saw her spars toss 
a little against the blackness of the 
night; nay, as I looked longer, I made 
sure she also was wheeling tc the south- 
ward. 


I glanced over my shoulder, and my 
heart jumped against my ribs. There, 
right behind me, was the glow of the 
camp fire. The current had turned at 
right angles, sweeping round along with 
it the tall schooner. and the little danc- 
ing coracle; ever quickening, ever bub- 


‘bling higher, ever muttering louder, it 


went spinning through the narrows for 
the open sea. 


Suddenly the schooner in front of me 
gave a violent yaw, turning, perhaps, 
through twenty degrees; and almost at 
the same moment one shout followed an- 
other from on board; I could hear feet 
pounding on the companion ladder; and 
I knew that the two drunkards had at 
last been interrupted in their quarrel 
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and awakened to a sense of their dis- 
aster. 

I lay down flat in the bottom of that 
wretched skiff, and devoutly recom- 
mended my spirit to its Maker. At the 
end of the straits, I made sure we must 
fall into some bar of raging breakers, 
where all my troubles would be ended 
speedily; and though I could, perhaps, 
bear to die, I could not bear to look 
upon my fate as it approached. 

So I must have lain for hours, con- 
tinually beaten to and fro upon the bil- 
lows, now and again wetted with flying 
sprays, and never ceasing to expect death 
at the next plunge. Gradually weari- 
ness grew upon me; a numbness, an oc- 
casional stupor, fell upon my mind even 
in the midst of my terrors; until sleep 
at last supervened, and in my sea-tossed 
coracle I lay and dreamed of home and 
the old “Admiral Benbow.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CRUISE OF THE CORACLE. 


It was broad day when I awoke, and 
found myself tossing at the south-west 
end of Treasure Island. The sun was 
up, but was still hid from me behind 
the great bulk of the Spy-glass, which 
on this side descended almost to the sea 
in formidable cliffs. 

Haulbowline Head and Mizzen-mast 
Hill were at my elbow; the hill bare and 
dark, the head bound with cliffs forty 
or fifty feet high, and fringed with 
great masses of fallen rock. I was 
scarce a quarter of a mile to seaward, 
and it was my first thought to paddle 
in and land. 

That notion was soon given over. 
Among the fallen rocks the breakers 
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spouted and bellowed; loud reverbera- 
tions, heavy sprays flying and falling, 
succeeded one another from second io 
second; and I saw myself, if I ven- 
tured nearer, dashed to death upon the 
rough shore, or spending my strength in 
vain to scale the beetling crags. 

Nor was that all; for crawling to- 
gether on flat tables of rock, or letting 
themselves drop into the sea with loud 
reports, I beheld huge slimy monsters— 
soft snails, as it were, of incredible big- 
ness—two or three score of them to- 
gether, making the rocks to echo with 
their barkings. 

I have understood since that they 
were sea-lions, and entirely harmless. 
But the look of them, added to the diffi- 
culty of the shore and the high running 
of the surf, was more than enough to 
disgust me of that landing-place. I felt 
willing rather to starve at sea than to 
confront such perils. 

In the meantime I had a better 
chance, as I supposed, before me. North 
of Haulbowline Head, the land runs in 
a long way, leaving, at low tide, a long 
stretch of yellow sand. To the north 
of that, again, there comes another 
cape—Cape of the Woods, as it was 
marked upon the chart—buried in tall 
green pines, which descended to the 
margin of the sea. 

I remembered what Silver had said 
about the current that sets northward 
along the whole west coast of Treasure 
Island; and seeing from my position that 
I was already under its influence, I pre- 
ferred to leave Haulbowline Head be- 
hind me, and reserve my strength for 
an attempt to land upon the kindlier- 
looking Cape of the Woods. 

There was a great, smooth swell upon 
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the sea. The wind blowing steady and 
gentle from the south, there was no 
contrariety between that and the cur- 
rent, and the billows rose and fell un- 
broken. 

Had it been otherwise, I must long 
ago have perished; but as it was, it is 
surprising how easily and securely my 
little and light boat. could ride. Often, 
as I still lay at the bottom, and kept 
no more than an eye above the gun- 
wale, I would see a big blue summit 
heaving close above me; yet the coracle 
would but bounce a little, dance as if 
on springs, and subside on the other 
side into the trough as lightly as a bird. 

I began after a little to grow very 
bold, and sat up to try my skill at pad- 
dling. But even a small change in the 
disposition of the weight will produce 
violent changes in the behaviour of a 
coracle. And I had hardly moved be- 
fore the boat, giving up at once her 
gentle dancing movement, ran straight 
down a slope of water so steep that it 
made me giddy, and struck her nose, 
with a spout of spray, deep into the side 
of the next wave. 

I was drenched and terrified, and fell 
instantly back into my old position, 
whereupon the coracle seemed to find 
her head again, and led me as softly as 
before among the billows. It was plain 
she was not to be interfered with, and 
at that rate, since I could in no way 
influence her course, what hope had I 
left of reaching land? 

I began to be horribly frightened, but 
I kept my head, for all that. First, 
moving with all care, I gradually baled 
out the coracle with my sea-cap; then 
getting my eye once more above the 
gunwale, I set myself to study how it 
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was she managed to slip so quietly 
through the rollers. 

I found each wave, instead of the big, 
smooth glossy mountain it looks from 
shore, or from a vessel’s deck, was for 
all the world like any range of hills on 
the dry land, full of peaks and smooth 
places and valleys. The -coracle, left 
to herself, turning from side to side, 
threaded, so to speak, her way through 
these lower parts, and avoided the steep 
slopes and higher, toppling summits of 
the wave. 

“Well, now,” thought I to myself, “it 
is plain I must lie where I am, and not 
disturb the balance; but it is plain, also, 
that I can put the paddle over the side, 
and from time to time, in smooth places, 
give her a shove or two towards land.” 
No sooner thought upon than done. 
There I lay on my elbows, in the most 
trying attitude, and every now and 
again gave a weak stroke or two to turn 
her head to shore. 

It was very tiring, and slow work, yet 
I did visibly gain ground; and, as we 
drew near the Cape of- the Woods, 
though I saw I must infallibly miss that 
point, I had still made some hundred 
yards of easting. I was, indeed, close 
in. I could see the cool, green tree-tops 


‘swaying together in the breeze, and I 


felt sure I should make the next prom- 
ontory without fail. 

It was high time, for J now began to 
be tortured with thirst. The glow of 
the sun from above, its thousand-fold 
reflection from the waves, the sea-water 
that fell and dried upon me, caking my 
very lips with salt, combined to make 
my throat burn and my brain ache. The 
sight of the trees so near at hand had 
almost made me sick with lenging; but 
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the current had soon ¢arriec me past 
the point; and, as the next reach of sea 
opened out, I beheld a sight that changed 
the nature of my thoughts. 

Right in front of me, not half a mile 
away, I beheld the Hispaniola under 
sail. I made sure, of course, that I 
should be taken; but I was so distressed 
for want of water, that I scarce knew 
whether to be glad or sorry at the 
thought; and, long before I had come 
to a conclusion, surprise had taken en- 
tire possession of my mind, and I could 
do nothing but stare and wonder. 

The Hispaniola was under her main- 
sail and two jibs, and the beautiful white 
canvas shone in the sun like snow or 
silver. When I first sighted her, all her 
sails were drawing; she was lying a 
course about north-west; and I pre- 
sumed the men on board were going 
round the island on their way back to 
the anchorage. Presently she began to 
fetch more and more to the westward, 
so that I thought they had sighted me 
and were going about in chase. At last, 
however, she fell right into the wind’s 
eye, was taken dead aback, and stood 
there a while helpless, with her sails 
shivering. 

“Clumsy fellows,” said I; “they must 
still be drunk as owls.” And I thought 
how Captain Smollett would have set 
them skipping. 

Meanwhile, the schooner gradually 
fell off, and filled again upon another 
tack, sailed swiftly for a minute or so, 
and brought up once more dead in the 
wind’s eye. Again and again was this 
repeated. To and fro, up ard down, 
north, south, east, and west, the His- 
paniola sailed by swoops and dashes, 
and at each repetition ended as she had 
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begun, with idly-flapping canvas. It 
became plain to me that nobody was 
steering. And, if so, where were the 
men? Either they were dead drunk, or 
had deserted her. 1 thought, and per- 
haps if I could get on board, I might 
return the vessel to ner captain. 

The current was bearing coracle ane 
schooner southwaro at an equal rate. 
As for the latter’s sailing, it was so wild 
and intermittent. and she hung each 
time so long .. irons. that she certainly 
gained nothing, if she did not even lose. 
If only i dared te sit up and paddle, 
IT made sure that 1 -ould overhaul her. 
The scheme had an air of adventure that 
inspired me. and the thought of the 
watei breaker beside the fore compan- 
ion doubled my growing courage. 

Up I got, was welcomed almost in- 
stantly by another cloud of spray, but 
this time stuck to my purpose; and set 
myself, with all my strength and cau- 
tion, to paddle after the unsteered His- 
paniola. Once I shipped a sea so heavy 
that I had to stop and bale, with my 
heart fluttering like a bird; but grad- 
ually I got into the way of the thing, 
and guided my coracle among the waves, 
with only now and then a blow uprr 
her bows and a dash of foam in my face, 

I was now gaining rapidly on the 
schooner; I could see the brass glisten on 
the tiller as it banged about; and still 
no soul appeared upon her decks. I 
could not choose but suppose she was 
deserted. If not, the men were lying 
drunk below, where I might batten them 
down, perhaps, and do what I chose 
with the ship. 

For some time she had been doing th= 
werst thing possible for me—standing 
still. She headed nearly due south, yaw- 
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ing, of course, all the time. Each time 
she fell off her sais partly filled, and 
these brought her, in a moment, right 
to the wind again. I have said this was 
the worst thing possible for me; for 
helpless as she looked in this situation, 
with the canvas cracking like cannon, 
and the blocks trundling and banging on 
the deck, she still continued to run away 
from me, not only with the speed of 
the current, but by the whole amount 
of her leeway, which was naturally 
great. 

But now, at last, I had my chance. 
The breeze fell, for some seconds, very 
low, and the current gradually turning 
her, the Hispaniola revolved slowly 
round her centre, and at last presented 
me her stern, with the cabin window still 


gaping open, and the lamp over the - 


table still burning on into the day. The 
main-sail hung drooped like a banner. 
She was stock-still, but for the current. 

For the last little while I had even 
lost; but now redoubling my efforts, I 
began once more to overhaul the chase. 

I was not a hundred yards from her 
when the wind came again in a clap; she 
filled on the port tack, and was off 
again, stooping and skimming like a 
swallow. 

My first impulse was one of despair, 
Dut my second was towards joy. Round 
she came, till she was broadside on to 
me—round still till she had covered a 
half, and then two-thirds, and then 
three-quarters of the distance that sep- 
arated us. I could see the waves boil- 
ing white under her forefoot. Immensely 
tall she looked to me from my low sta- 
tion in the coracle. 

And then, of a sudden, I began to 
comprehend. I had scarce time to think 


—scarce time to act and save myself. I 
was on the summit of one swell when 
the schooner came swooping over the 
next. The bowsprit was over my aead. 
I sprang to my feet, and leaped, stamp- 
ing the coracle under water. With one 
hand I caught the jib-boom, while my 
foot was lodged between the stay and 
the brace; and as I still clung there 
panting, a dull blow told me that the 
schooner had charged down upon and 
struck the coracle, and that I was left 
without retreat on the Hispaniola. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
I STRIKE THE JOLLY ROGER. 


I HAD scarce gained a position on the 
bow-sprit, when the flying jib flapped 
and filled upon the other tack, with a 
report like a gun. The schooner trem- 
bled to her keel under the reverse; but 
next moment, the other sails still draw- 
ing, the jib flapped back again, and 
hung idle. 

This had nearly tossed me off into the 
sea; and now I lost no time, crawled 
back along the bow-sprit, and tumbled 
headforemost on the deck. 

I was on the lee-side of the forecastle, 
and the main-sail, which was still draw- 
ing, concealed from me a certain por- 
tion of the after-deck. Not a soul was 
to be seen. The planks, which had not 
been swabbed since the mutiny, bore 
the print of many feet; and an empty 
bottle, broken by the neck, tumbled to 
and fro like a live thing in the scuppers. 

Suddenly the Hispaniola came right 
into the wind. The jibs behind me 
cracked aloud; the rudder slammed to; 
the whole ship gave a sickening heave 
and shudder, and at the same moment. 
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the main-boom swung inboard, the 
sheet groaning in the blocks, and showed 
me the lee after-deck. 

There were the two watchmen, sure 
enough: red-cap on his back, as stiff 
as a handspike, with his arms stretched 
out like those of a crucifix, and his teeth 
showing through his open lips; Israel 
Hands propped against the bulwarks, 
his chin on his chest, his hands lying 
open before him on the deck, his face 
as white, under its tan, as a tallow 
candle. 

For a while the ship kept bucking and 
sidling like a vicious horse, the sails fill- 
ing, now on one tack, now on another, 
and the boom swinging to and fro till 
the mast groaned aloud under the strain. 
Now and again, too, there would come 


a cloud of light sprays over the bul- — 


wark, and a heavy blow of the ship’s 
bows against the swell; so much heay- 
ier weather was made of it by this great 
rigged ship than by my home-made, lop- 
sided coracle, now gone to the bottom 
of the sea. 

At every jump of the schooner, red- 
cap slipped to and fro; but—what was 
ghastly to behold—neither his attitude 
nor his fixed teeth-disclosing grin was 
anyway disturbed by this rough usage. 
At every jump, too, Hands appeared 
still more to sink into himself and settle 
down upon the deck, his feet sliding ever 
the farther out, and the whole body 
canting towards the stern, so that his 
face became, little by little, hid from 
me; and at last I could see nothing be- 
yond his ear and the frayed ringlet of 
one whisker. 

And at the same time, I observed 
around both of them, splashes of dark 
blood upon the planks, and began to 
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feel sure that they had killed each other 
in their drunken wrath. 

While I was thus looking and won- 
dering, in a calm moment, when the 
ship was still, Israel Hands turned partly 
round, and, with a low moan, writhed 
himself back to the position in which I 
had seen him first. The moan, which 
told of pain and deadly weakness, and 
the way in which his jaw hung open, 
went right to my heart. But when I 
remembered the talk I had overheard 
from the apple barrel, all pity left me. 

I walked aft until I reached the main- 
mast. 

“Come aboard, Mr. Hands,” I said 
ironically. 

He rolled his eyes around heavily; 
but he was too far gone to express sur- 
prise. All he could do was to utter one 
word, “Brandy.” 

It occurred to me there was no time 
to lose; and, dodging the boom as it 
once more lurched across the deck, I 
slipped aft, and down the companion- 
stairs into the cabin. 

It was such a scene of confusion as 
you can hardly fancy. All the lock-fast 
places had been broken open in quest 
of the chart. The floor was thick with 
mud, where ruffians had sat down to 
drink or consult after wading in the 
marshes round their camp. The bulk- 
heads, all painted in clear white, and 
beaded round with gilt, bore a pattern 
of dirty hands. Dozens of empty bot: 
tles clinked together in corners to the 
rolling of the ship. One of the doc- 
tor’s medical books lay open on the 
table, half of the leaves gutted out, I 
suppose, for pipelights. In the midst of 
all this the lamp still cast a smoky glow. 
obscure and brown as umber. 
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I went into the cellar; all the barrels 
were gone, and of the bottles a most 
surprising number had been drunk out 
and thrown away. Certainly, since the 
mutiny began, not a man of them could 
ever have been sober. 

Foraging about, I found a bottle with 
some brandy left, for Hands; and for 
myself I routed out some biscuit, some 
pickled fruits, a great bunch of raisins, 
and a piece of cheese. With these I 
came on deck, put down my own stock 
behind the rudder-head, and well out of 
the coxswain’s reach, went forward to 
the water-breaker, and had a good, deep 
drink of water, and then, and not till 
then, gave Hands the brandy. 

He must have drunk a gill before he 
took the bottle from his mouth. 

“Aye,” said he, “by thunder, but I 
wanted some o’ that!” 

I had sat down already in my own 
corner and begun to eat. 

“Much hurt?” I asked him. 

He grunted, or rather I might say, he 
barked. 

“Tf that doctor was aboard,” he said, 
“T’d be right enough in a couple of 
turns; but I don’t have no manner of 
luck, you see, and that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with me. As for that swab, he’s 
good as dead, he is,’”’ he added, indicat- 
ing the man with the red cap. “He 
warn’t no seaman, anyhow. And where 
mought you have come from?” 

“Well,” said I, “I’ve come aboard to 
take possession of this ship, Mr. Hands; 
and you'll please regard me as your 
captain until further notice.” 

He looked at me sourly enough, but 
said nothing. Some of the colour had 
come back into his cheeks, though he 
still looked very sick, and still con- 
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tinued to slip out and settle down as the 
ship banged about. 

“By-the-bye,” I continued, “I can’t 
have these colours, Mr. Hands; and by 
your leave, I'll strike ’°em. Better none 
than these.” 

And, again dodging the boom, I ran 
to the colour lines, handed down their 
cursed black flag, and chucked it over- 
board. 

“God save the king!” said I, waving 
my cap; “and there’s an end to Cap- 
tain Silver!” 

He watched me keenly and slyly, his 
chin all the while on his breast. 

“T reckon,” he said at last—‘I rec- 
kon, Cap’n Hawkins, you’ll kind of want 
to get ashore, now. S’pose we talks.” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “with all my 
heart, Mr. Hands. Say on.” And I went 
back to my meal with a good appetite. 

“This man,” he began, nodding feebly 
at the corpse—‘‘O’Brien were his name 
—a rank Irelander—this man and me 
got the canvas on her, meaning for to 
sail her back. Well, he’s dead now, he 
is—as dead as bilge; and who’s to sail 
this ship, I don’t see. Without I gives 
you a hint, you ain’t that man, as far’s 
I can tell. Now, look here, you give me 
food and drink, and a old scarf or anke- 
cher to tie my wound up, you do; and 
Tl tell you how to sail her; and that’s 
about square all round, I take it.” 

“Tl tell you one thing,” says I: “I’m 
not going back to Captain Kidd’s an- 
chorage. I mean to get into North In- 
let, and beach her quietly there. 

“To be sure you did,” he cried. “Why, 
I ain’t sich an infernal lubber, after all. 
I can see, can’t I? I’ve tried my fling, 
I have, and I’ve lost, and it’s you has 
the wind of me. North Inlet? Why, I 
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haven’t no ch’ice, not I! Id help you 
sail her up to Excursion Dock, by thun- 
der! so I would.” 

Well, as it seemed to me there was 
some sense in this. We struck our bar- 
gain on the spot. In three minutes I 
had the Hispaniola sailing easily before 
the wind along the coast of Treasure 
Island, with good hopes of turning the 
northern point ere noon, and beating 
down again as far as Notth Inlet before 
high water, when we might beach her 
safely, and wait till the subsiding tide 
permitted us to land. 

Then I lashed the tiller and went be- 
low to my own chest, where I got a soft 
silk handkerchief of my mother’s. With 
this, and with my aid, Hands bound up 
the great bleeding stab he had received 
in the thigh, and after he had eaten a 
Jittle and had a swallow or two more 
of the brandy, he began to pick up vis- 
ibly, sat straighter up, spoke louder and 
clearer, and looked in every way an- 
other man. 

The breeze served us admirably. We 
skimmed before it like a bird, the coast 
of the island flashing by, and the view 
changing every minute. Soon we were 
past the high lands and bowling beside 
low, sandy country, sparsely dotted with 
dwarf pines, and soon we were beyond 
that again, and had turned the corner 
of the rocky hill that ends the island 
on the north. 

I was greatly elated with my new 
command, and pleased with the right, 
sunshiny weather and these different 
prospects of the coast. I had now plenty 
of water and good things to eat, and 
my conscience, which had smitten me 
hard for my desertion, was quieted by 
the great conquest I had made. I should, 
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I think, have had nothing leit me te 
desire but for the eyes of the cox- 
swain as they followed me dcrisively 
about the deck, and the odd smile that 
appeared continually on his face. It 
was a smile that had in it something 
both of pain and weakness—a haggard, 
old man’s smile; but there was, besides 
that, a grain of derision, a shadow of 
treachery, in his expression as he craft- 
ily watched, and watched, and watcher 
me at my work, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ISRAEL HANDS. 


THE wind, serving us to a desire, now 
hauled into the west. We could run 
so much the easier from the north-east 
corner of the island to the mouth of 
the North Inlet. Only, as we had no: 
power to anchor, and dared not beach 
her till the tide had flowed a good deal 
farther, time hung on our hands. The 
coxswain told me how to lay the ship 
to; after a good many trials I suc- 
ceeded, and we both sat in silence, over 
another meal. 

“Cap’n,” said he, at length, with that 
same uncomfortable smile, “here’s my 
old shipmate, O’Brien; s’pose you was 
to heave him overboard. I ain’t par- 
ticlar as a rule, and I don’t take no 
blame for settling his hash; but I don’t 
reckon him ornamental, now, do you?” 

“T’m not strong enough, and I don’t 
like the job; and there he lies, for me,” 
said I. 

“This here’s an unlucky ship—this 
Hispaniola, Jim,” he went on, blinking. 
“There’s a power of men been killed in 
this Hispaniola—a sight 0’ poor seamen 
dead and gone since you and me took 
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ship to Bristol. I never seen sich dirty 
luck, not JI. There was this here 
O’Brien, now—he’s dead, ain’t he? Well, 
now, I’m no scholar, and you’re a lad 
as can read and figure; and to put it 
straight, do you take it as a dead man 
is dead for good, or do he come alive 
again?” 

“You can kill the body, Mr. Hands, 
but not the spirit; you must know that 
already,” I replied. “O’Brien there is 
in another world, and maybe watching 
us.” 

“Ah,” says he. “Well, that’s unfor- 
t’nate—appears as if killing parties was 
a waste of time. Howsomever, sperrits 
don’t reckon for much, by what I’ve 
seen. J’ll chance it with the sperrits, 
Jim. And now, you’ve spoke up free, 
and I'll take it kind if you’d step down 
into that there cabin and get me a well, 
a—shiver my timbers! I can’t hit the 
name on’t; well, you get me a bottle 
of wine, Jim—this here brandy’s too 
strong for my head.” 

Now, the coxswain’s hesitation 
seemed to be unnatural; and as for the 
notion of his preferring wine to brandy, 
I entirely disbelieved it. The whole 
story was a pretext. He wanted me 
to leave the deck—so much was plain; 
but with what purpose I could in no 
way imagine. His eyes never met mine; 
they kept wandering to and fro, up and 
down, now with a look to the sky, now 
with a flitting glance upon the dead 
O’Brien. All the time he kept smiling, 
and putting his tongue out in the most 
guilty, embarrassed manner, so that a 
child could have told that he was bent 
on some deception. I was prompt with 
my answer, however, for I saw where 
my advantage lay; and that with a fel- 
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low so densely stupid I could easily con- 
ceal my suspicions to the end. 

“Some wine?” I said. “Far better. 
Will you have white or red?” 

“Well, I reckon it’s about the blessed 
same to me, shipmate,” he replied; “so 
it’s strong, and plenty of it, what’s the 
odds?” 

“All right,” I answered. “T’ll bring 
you port, Mr. Hands. But I’ll have to 
dig for it.” 

With that I scuttled down the com- 
panion with all the noise I could, slipped 
off my shoes, ran quietly along the 
sparred gallery, mounted the forecastle 
ladder, and popped my head out of the 
fore companion. I knew he would not 
expect to see me there; yet I took every 
precaution possible; and certainly the 
worst of my suspicions proved too true. 

He had risen from his position to his 
hands and knees; and, though his leg 
obviously hurt him pretty sharply when 
he moved—for I could hear him stifle 
a groan—yet it was at a good, rattling 
rate that he trailed himself across the 
deck. In half a minute he had reached 
the port scuppers, and picked, out of a 
coil of rope, a long knife, or rather a 
short dirk, discoloured to the hilt with 
blood. He looked upon it for a mo- 
ment, thrusting forth his under jaw, 
tried the point upon his hand, and then, 
hastily concealing it in the bosom of his 
jacket, trundled back again into his old 
place against the bulwark. 

This was all that I required to know. 
Israel could move about; he was now 
armed; and if he had been at so much 
trouble to get rid of me, it was plain 
that I was meant to be the victim. What 
he would do afterwards—whether he 
would try to crawl right across the is- 
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land from North Inlet to the camp 
among the swamps, or whether he would 
fire Long Tom, trusting that his own 
comrades might come first to help him, 
was, of course, more than I could say. 

Yet I felt sure that I could trust 
him in one point, since in that our in- 
terests jumped together, and that was 
in the disposition of the schooner. We 
both desired to have her stranded safe 
enough, in a sheltered place, and so that, 
when the time came, she could be got 
off again with as. little labour and dan- 
ger as might be; and until that was 
done I considered that my life would 
certainly be spared. 

While I was thus turning the business 
over in my mind, I had not been idle 
with my body. I had stolen back to 
the cabin, slipped once more into my 
shoes, and laid my hand at random on 
a bottle of wine, and now, with this for 
an excuse, | made my re-appearance on 
the deck. 

Hands ]y as I had left him, all fal- 
ten together in a bundle, and with his 
vyelids lowered, as though he were too 
weak to bear the light. He looked up, 
however at my coming, knocked the 
neck off the bottle, like a man who had 
done th same thing often, and took a 
good swig, with his favourite toast of 
“Here’s luck!” Then he lay quiet for 
a little and then, pulling out a stick of 
tobacco, begged me to cut him a quid. 

“Cut me a junk o’ that,” says he, “for 
I haven’t no knife, and hardly strength 
enough, sc be as I had. Ah, Jim, Jim, I 
reckon I’ve missed stays! Cut me a 
quid, as ’ll likely be the last, lad; for 
I’m for my long home, and no mis- 
take.” 

“Well,” said I, “T’ll cut you some to- 
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bacco; but if I was you and thought 
myself so badly, I would go to my 
prayers, like a Christian man. 

“Why?” said he. “Now, you tell me 
why.” 

“Why?” I cried. “You were asking 
me just now about the dead. You’ve 
broken your trust; you’ve lived in sin 
and lies and blood; there’s a man you 
killed lying at your feet this moment; 
and you ask me why! For God’s 
mercy, Mr. Hands, that’s why.” 

I spoke with a little heat, thinking 
of the bloody dirk he had hidden in his 
pocket, and designed, in his ill thoughts, 
to end me with. He, for his part, took 
a great draught of the wine, and spoke 
with the most unusual solemnity. 

“For thirty years,” he said, “I’ve 
sailed the seas, and seen good and bad, 
better and worse, fair weather and foul, 
provisions running out, knives going, 
and what not. Well, now I tell you, I 
never seen good come o’ goodness yet. 
Him as strikes first is my fancy; dead 
men don’t bite; them’s my views— 
amen, so be it. And now, you look 
here,” he added, suddenly changing his 
tone, “we’ve had about enough of this 
foolery. The tide’s made good enough 
by now. You just take my orders, 
Cap’n Hawkins, and we'll sail slap in 
and be done with it.” 

All told, we had scarce two miles to 
run; but the navigation was delicate, 
the entrance to this northern anchor- 
age was not only narrow and shoal, but 
lay east and west, so that the schooner 
must be nicely handled to be got in. I 
think I was a good, prompt subaltern, 
and I am very sure that Hands was an 
excellent pilot; for we went about and 
about, and dodged in, shaving the banks, 
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with a certainty and a neatness that 
were a pleasure to behold. 

| Scarcely had we passed the heads be- 
‘fore the land closed around us. ‘The 
shores of North Inlet were as thickly 
wooded as those of the southern anchor- 
age; but the space was longer and nar- 
rower, and more like, what in truth it 
was, the estuary of a river. Right be- 
fore us, at the southern end we saw the 
wreck of a ship in the last stages of 
dilapidation. It had been a great ves- 
sel of three masts, but had lain so long 
exposed to the injuries of the weather, 
that it was hung about with great webs 
of dripping seaweed, and on the deck of 
it shore bushes had taken root, and now 
flourished thick with flowers. It was 
a sad sight, but it showed us that the 
anchorage was calm. 

“Now,” said Hands, “look there; 
there’s a pet bit for to beach a ship in. 
Fine flat sand, never a catspaw, trees 
all around of it, and flowers a-blowing 
like a garding on that old ship.” 

“And once beached,” I inquired, “how 
shall we get her off again?” 

“Why, so,” he replied; “you take a 
line ashore there on the other side at 
low water; take a turn about one oO’ 
them big pines; bring it back, take a 
turn around the capstan, and lie-to for 
the tide. Come high water, all hands 
take a pull upon the line, and off she 
comes as sweet as natur’. And now, 
boy, you stand by. We’re near the bit 
now, and she’s too much way on her. 
Starboard a little—so—steady—star- 
board —larboard a little — steady — 
steady!” 

So he issued his commands, which I 
breathlessly obeyed; till, all of a sud- 
den, he cried, ‘““Now, my hearty, luff!” 
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And I put the helm hard up, and the 
Hispaniola swung round rapidly, and ran 
stem on for the low wooded shore. 

The excitement of these last manceu- 
vres had somewhat interfered with the 
watch I had kept hitherto, sharply 
enough, upon the coxswain. Even then 
I was still so much interested, waiting 
for the ship to touch, that I had quite 
forgot the peril that hung over my head, 
and stood craning over the starboard 
bulwarks and watching the ripples 
spreading wide before the bows. I 
might have fallen without a struggle 
for my life,-had not a sudden dis- 
quietude seized upon me, and made me 
turn my head. Perhaps I had heard 
a creak, or seen his shadow moving with 
the tail of my eye; perhaps it was an 
instinct like a cat’s; but, sure enough, 
when I looked round, there was Hands, 
already half-way towards me, with the 
dirk in his right hand. 

We must both have cried out aloud 
when our eyes met; but while mine was 
the shrill cry of terror, his was a roar 
of fury like a charging bull’s. At the 
same instant he threw himself forward, 
and I leapt sideways towards the bows. 
As I did so, I left hold of the tiller, 
which sprang sharp to leeward; and I 
think this saved my life, for it struck 
Hands across the chest, and stopped 
him, for the moment, dead. 

Before he could recover, I was safe 
out of the corner where he had me 
trapped, with all the deck to dodge 
about. Just forward of the mainmast 
I stopped, drew a pistol from my pocket, 
took a cool aim, though he had already 
turned and was once more coming di- 
rectly after me, and drew the trigger. 
The hammer fell, but there followed 
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neither flash nor sound; the priming 
was useless with sea water. I cursed 
myself for my neglect. Why had not 
I, long before, reprimed and reloaded 
my only weapon? Then I should not 
have been, as now, a mere fleeing sheep 
before this butcher. 

Wounded as he was, it was wonderful 
how fast he could move, his grizzled 
hair tumbling over his face, and his 
face itself as red as a red ensign with 
his haste and fury. I had no time to 
try my other pistol, nor, indeed, much 
inclination, for I was sure it would be 
useless. One thing I saw plainly; I 
must not simply retreat before him, or 
he would speedily hold me boxed into 
the bows, as a moment since he had so 
nearly boxed me in the stern. Once so 
caught, and nine or ten inches of the 
blood-stained dirk would be my last ex- 
perience on this side of eternity. I 
placed my palms against the mainmast, 
which was of a goodish bigness, and 
waited, every nerve upon the stretch. 

Seeing that I meant to dodge, he also 
paused; and a moment or two passed 
in feints on his part, and corresponding 
movements upon mine. It was such a 
game as I had often played at home 
about the rocks of Black Hill Cove; 
but never before, you may be sure, with 
such a wildly beating heart as now. 
Still, as I say, it was a boy’s game, and 
I thought I could hold my own at it, 
against an elderly seaman with a 
wounded thigh. Indeed, my courage 
had begun to rise so high, that x allowed 
myself a few darting thoughts on what 
would be the end of the affair; and 
while I saw certainly that I could spin 
it out for long, I saw no hope of any 
ultimate escape. 
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Well, while things stood thus, suca- 
denly the Hispaniola struck, staggered, 
ground for an instant in the sand, and 
then, swift as a blow, canted over to 
the port side, till the deck stood at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and about 
a puncheon of water splashed into the 
scupper holes, and lay, in a pool, be- 
tween the deck and bulwark. 

We were both of us capsized in a 
second, and both of us rolled, almost 
together, into the scuppers; the dead 
red-cap, with his arms still spread out, 
tumbling stiffly after us. So near were 
we, indeed, that my head came against 
the coxswain’s foot with a crack that 
made my teeth rattle. Blow and all, I 
was the first afoot again; for Hands had 
got involved with the dead body. The 
sudden canting of the ship had made 
the deck no place for running on; I had 
to find some new way of escape, and 
that upon the instant, for my foe was 
almost touching me. Quick as thought 
I sprang into the mizzen shrouds, rat- 
tled up hand over hand, and did not 
drew a breath till I was seated on the 
cross-trees. 

I had been saved by being prompt; 
the dirk had struck not half a foot be- 
low me, as I pursued my upward flight; 
and there stood Israel Hands, with his 
mouth open and his face upturned to 
mine, a perfect statue of surprise and 
disappointment. 

Now that I had a moment to myself, 
I lost no time in changing the priming 
of my pistol, and then, having one ready 
for service, to make assurance doubly 


sure, I proceeded to draw the load of 
the other, and recharge it afresh from 


the beginning. 
My new employment struck Hands 


| 


| 
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all of a heap; he began to see the dice 
going against him; and after an ob- 
vious hesitation, he also hauled him- 
self heavily into the shrouds, and, with 
the dirk in his teeth, began slowly and 
painfully to mount. It cost him no 
end of time and groans to haul his 
wounded leg behind him; and I had 
quietly finished my arrangements before 
he was much more than a third way 
up. Then, with a pistol in either hand, 
I addressed him. 

“One more step,’ Mr. Hands,” said I, 
“and Til blow your brains out! Dead 
men don’t bite, you know,” I added, 
with a chuckle. 

He stopped instantly. I could see by 
the working of his face that he was try- 
ing to think, and the process was so 
slow and laborious that, in my new- 
found security, I laughed aloud. At 
last, with a swallow or two, he spoke, 
his face still wearing the same expres- 
sion of extreme perplexity. In order 
to speak he had to take the dagger from 
his mouth, but, in all else, he remained 
unmoved. 

<Jim,” asays~. he. “I. reckon. we're 
fouled, you and me, and we will have to 
sign articles. I’d have had you but for 
that there lurch; but I don’t have no 
luck, not I; and I reckon I’ll have to 
strike, which comes hard, you see, for 
a master mariner to. a ship’s younker 
like you, Jim.” 

I was drinking in his words and smil- 
ing away, as conceited as a cock upon 
a wall, when, all in a breath, back went 
his right hand over his shoulder. Some- 
thing sang like an arrow through the 
air: I felt a blow and then a sharp pang. 
and there I was pinned by the shoulder 
to the mast. In the horrid pain and 
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surprise of the moment—I scarce can 
say it was by my own volition, and I 
am sure it was without a conscious aim 
—both my pistols went off, and both 
escaped out of my hands. They did 
not fall alone; with a choked cry, the 
coxswain loosed his grasp upon the 
shrouds, and plunged head first into the 
water. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“PIECES OF EIGHT.” 


OwiNc to the cant of the vessel, the 
masts hung far out over the water, and 
from my perch on the cross-trees I 
had nothing below me but the surface 
of the bay. Hands, who was not so far 
up, was, In consequence, nearer to the 
ship, and fell between me and the bul- 
warks. He rose once to the surface in 
a lather of foam and blood, and then 
sank again for good. As the water set- 
tled I could see him lying huddled to- 
gether on the clean, bright sand in the 
shadow of the vessel’s sides. A fish or 
two whipped past his body. Sometimes, 
by the quivering of the water, he ap- 
peared to move a little, as if he were 
trying to rise. But he was dead enough, 
for all that, being both shot and 
drowned, and was food for fish in the 
very place where he had designed my 
slaughter. 

I was no sooner certain of this than 
I began to feel sick, faint, and terri- 
fied. The hot blood was running over 
my back and chest. The dirk, where it 
had pinned my shoulder to the mast, 
seemed to burn like a hot iron; yet it 
was not so much these real sufferings 
that distressed me, for these, it seemed 
to me, I could bear without a murmur; 
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it was the horror I had upon my mind 
of falling from the cross-trees into that 
still green water, beside the body of the 
coxswain. 

I clung with both hands till my nails 
ached, and I shut my eyes as if to cover 
up the peril. Gradually my mind came 
back again, my pulses quieted down to 
a more natural time, and I was once 
more in possession of myself. 

It was my first thought to pluck 
forth the dirk; but either it struck too 
hard or my nerve failed me; and I de- 
sisted with a violent shudder. Oddly 
enough, that very shudder did the busi- 
ness. The knife, in fact, had come the 
nearest in the world to missing me al- 
together; it held me by a mere pinch 
of skin, and this the shudder tore away. 
The blood ran down the faster, to be 
sure; but I was my own master again, 
and only tacked to the mast by my coat 
and shirt. 

These last I broke through with a 
sudden jerk, and then regained the deck 
by the starboard shrouds. For nothing 
in the world would I have again ven- 
tured, shaken as I was, upon the over- 
hanging port shrouds, from which Israel 
had so lately fallen. 

I went below, and did what I could 
for my wound; it pained me a good 
deal, and still bled freely; but it was 
neither deep nor dangerous, nor did it 
greatly gall me when I used my arm. 
Then I looked around me, and as the 
ship was now, in a sense, my own, I 
began to think of clearing it from its 
last passenger—the dead man O’Brien. 

He had pitched, as I have said 
against the bulwarks, where he lay like 
some horrible, ungainly sort of puppet; 
life-sized, indeed, but how different from 
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life’s colour or life’s comeliness! In 
that position, I could easily have my 
way with him; and as the habit of trag- 
ical adventures had worn off almost all 
my terror for the dead, I took him by 
the waist as if he had been a sack of 
bran, and, with one good heave, tumbled 
him overboard. He went in with a 
sounding plunge; the red cap came off, 
and remained floating on the surface; 
and as soon as the splash subsided, I 
could see him and Israel lying side by 
side, both wavering with the tremulous 
movement of the water. O’Brien, 
though still quite a young man, was very 
bald. There he lay, with that bald head 
across the knees of the man who had 
killed him, and the quick fishes steer- 
ing to and fro over both. 

I was now alone upon the ship; the 
tide had just turned. The sun was 
within so few degrees of setting that 
already the shadow of the pines upon 
the western shore began to reach right 
across the anchorage, and fall in pat- 
terns on the deck. The evening breeze 
had sprung up, and -hough it was well 
warded off by the hill with the two 
peaks upon the east, the cordage had 
begun to sing a little softly to itself 
and the idle sails to rattle to and fro. 

I began to see a danger to the ship. 
The jibs I speedily doused and brought 
tumbling to the deck; but the main- 
sail was a harder matter. Of course, 
when the schooner canted over, the 
boom had swung out-board, and the cap 
of it and a foot or two of sail hung 
even under water. I thought this made 
it still more dangerous; yet the strain 
was so heavy that I had feared to med- 
dle. At last, i got my knife and cut 
the halyards. The peak dropped ine 

| 
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stantly, a great belly of loose canvas 
floated broad upon the water; and since, 
pull as I liked, I could not budge the 
downhaul, that was the extent of what 
I could accomplish. For the rest, the 
Hispaniola must trust to luck, like my- 
self. 

By this time the whole anchorage had 
fallen into shadow—the last rays, I re- 
member, falling through a glade of the 
wood, and shining bright as jewels, on 
the flowery mantle of the wreck. It 
began to be chill; the tide was rapidly 
fleeting seaward, the schooner settling 
more and more on her beam-ends. 

I scrambled forward and looked over. 
It seemed shallow enough, and holding 
the cut hawser in both hands for a last 
security, I let myself drop softly over- 
board. The water scarcely reached my 
waist; the sand was firm and covered 
with ripple marks, and I waded ashore 
in great spirits, leaving the Hispaniola 
on her side, with her mainsail trailing 
wide upon the surface of the bay. 
About the same time the sun went fairly 
down, and the breeze whistled low in 
the dusk among the tossing pines. 

At least, and at last, I was off the 
sea, nor had I returned thence empty- 
handed. There lay the schooner, clear 
at last from buccaneers and ready for 
our own men to board and get to sea 
again. I had nothing nearer my fancy 
than to get home to the stockade and 
boast of my achievements. Possibly I 
might be blamed a bit for my truancy, 
but the recapture of the Hispaniola was 
a clenching answer, and I hoped that 
even Captain Smollett would confess I 
had not lost my time. 

So thinking, and in famous spirits, I 
began to set my face homeward for the 
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block-house and my companions. I re- 
membered that the most easterly of the 
rivers which drain into Captain Kidd’s 
anchorage ran from the two-peaked: hill 
upon my left; and I bent my course in 
that direction that I might pass the 
stream while it was small. The wood 
was pretty open, and keeping along the 
lower spurs, I had soon turned the cor- 
ner of that hill, and not long after 
waded to the mid-calf across the water- 
course. 

This brought me near to where I had 
encountered Ben Gunn, the maroon; and 
I walked more circumspectly, keeping 
an eye on every side. The dusk had 
come nigh hand completely, and, as I 
opened out the cleft between the two 
peaks, I became aware of a wavering 
glow against the sky, where, as I judged, 
the man of the island was cooking his 
supper before a roaring fire. And yet 
I wondered, in my heart, that he should 
show himself so careless. For if I could 
see this radiance, might it not reach the 
eyes of Silver himself where he camped 
upon the shore among the marshes? 

Gradually the night fell blacker; it 
was all I could do to guide myself even 
roughly towards my destination; the 
double hill behind me and the Spy-glass 
on my right hand loomed faint and 
fainter; the stars were few and pale; 
and in the low ground where I wandered 
I kept tripping among bushes and roll- 
ing into sandy pits. 

Suddenly a kind of brightness fell 
about me. I looked up; a pale glim- 
mer of moon-beams had alighted on 
the summit of the Spy-glass, and soon 
after I saw something broad and silvery 
moving low down behind the trees, and 
knew the moon had risen. 
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With this to help me, I passed rap- 
idly over what remained to me of my 
journey; and, sometimes walking, some- 
times running, impatiently drew near to 
the stockade. Yet, as I began to thread 
the grove that lies before it, I was not 
so thoughtless but that I-slacked my 
pace and went a trifle warily. It would 
have been a poor end of my adventures 
to get shot down by my own party in 
mistake. 

The moon was climbing higher and 
higher, its light began to fall here and 
there in masses through the more open 
districts of the wood; and right in front 
of me a glow of a different colour ap- 
peared among the trees. It was red and 
hot, and now and again it was a little 
darkened—as it were the embers of a 
bonfire smouldering. 

For the life of me, I could not think 
what it might be. 

At last I came right down upon the 
borders of the clearing. The western 
end was already steeped in moonshine; 
the rest, and the block-house itself, still 
lay in a black shadow, chequered with 
long, silvery streaks of light. On the 
other side of the house an immense fire 
had burned itself into clear embers and 
shed a steady, red reverberation, con- 
trasted strongly with the mellow pale- 
ness of the moon. There was not a 
soul stirring, nor a sound beside the 
noises of the breeze. 

I stopped, with much wonder in my 
heart, and perhaps a little terror also. 
It had not been our way to build great 
fires; we were, indeed, by the captain’s 
orders, somewhat niggardly of firewood; 
and I began to fear that something had 
gone wrong while I was absent. 

I stole round by the eastern end, keep- 
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ing close in shadow, and at a convenient 
place, where the darkness was thickest, 
crossed the palisade. 

To make assurance surer, I got upon 
my hands and knees, and crawled, with- 
out a sound, towards the corner of the 
house. As I drew nearer, my heart was 
suddenly and greatly lightened. It is 
not a pleasant noise in itself, and I 
have often complained of it at other 
times; but just then it was like music to 
hear my friends snoring together so loud 
and peaceful in their sleep. The sea 
cry of the watch, that beautiful ‘‘All’s 
well,’ never fell more reassuringly on 
my ear. 

In the meantime, there was no doubt 
of one thing; they kept an infamous bad 
watch. If it had been Silver and his 
lads that were now creeping in on 
them, not a soul would have seen day- 
break. That was what it was, thought 
I, to have the captain wounded; and 
again I blamed myself sharply for leav- 
ing them in that danger with so few 
to mount guard. 

By this time I had got to the door 
and stood up. All was dark within, so 
that I could distinguish nothing by the 
eye. As for sounds, there was the steady 
drone of the snorers, and a small oc- 
casional noise, a flickering or pecking 
that I could in no way account for. 

With my arms before me I walked 
steadily in. I should lie down in my 
own place (I thought, with a silent 
chuckle) and enjoy their faces when 
they found me in the morning. 

My foot struck something yielding 
—it was a sleeper’s leg; and he turned 
and groaned, but without awaking. | 

And then, all of a sudden, a shrill 
voice broke forth out of the darkness: | 
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“Pieces of eight! pieces of eight! 
pieces of eight! pieces of eight! pieces 
of eight!” and so forth, without pause 
or change, like the clacking of a tiny 
mill. 

Silver’s green parrot, Captain Flint! 
It was she whom I had heard pecking 
at a piece of bark; it was she, keeping 
better watch than any human being, who 
thus announced my arrival with her 
wearisome refrain. 

I had no time left me to recover. At 
the sharp, clipping tone of the parrot, 
the sleepers awoke and sprang up; and 
with a mighty oath, the voice of Silver 
cried :— 

“Who goes?” 

I turned to run, struck violently 
against one person, recoiled, and ran 
full into the arms of a second, who for 
his part, closed upon and held me tight. 

“Bring a torch, Dick,” said Silver, 
when my capture was thus assured. 

And one of the men left the log- 
house and presently returned with a 
lighted brand. 


PART VI. 


CAPTAIN SILVER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


Tue red glare of the torch, lighting up 
the interior of the block-house, showed 
me the worst of my apprehensions real- 
ised. The pirates were in possession of 
the house and stores; there was the 
cask of cognac, there were the pork and 
bread, as before; and, what tenfold 
increased my horror, not a sign of any 
prisoner. I could only judge that all 
had perished, and my heart smote me 
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sorely that I had not been there to per- 
ish with them. 

There were six of the buccaneers, all 
told; not another man was left alive. 
Five of them were on their feet, flushed 
and swollen, suddenly called out of the 
first sleep of drunkenness. The sixth 
had only risen upon his elbow: he was 
deadly pale, and the blood-stained 
bandage round his head told that he had 
recently been wounded, and still more 
recently dressed. I remembered the 
man who had been shot and had run 
back among the woods in the great at- 
tack, and doubted not that this was he. 

The parrot sat, preening her plum- 
age, on Long John’s shoulder. He him- 
self, I thought, looked somewhat paler 
and more stern than I was used to. 
He still wore the fine broadcloth suit 
in which he had fulfilled his mission, 
but it was bitterly the worse for wear, 
daubed with clay and torn with the 
sharp briers of the wood. 

“So,” said he, “here’s Jim Hawkins, 
shiver my timbers! dropped in, like, eh? 
Well, come, I take that friendly.” 

And thereupon he sat down across 
the brandy cask, and began to fill a 
pipe. ; 

“Give me a loan of the link, Dick,” 
said he; and then, when he had a good 
light, ‘that'll do, lad,” he added; “‘stick 
the glim in the wood heap; and you, 
gentlemen, bring yourselves to!—you 
needn’t stand up for Mr. Hawkins; hell 
excuse you, you may lay to that. And 
so, Jim”’—stopping the tobacco—‘“‘here 
you were, and quite a pleasant surprise 
for poor old John. Isee you were smart 
when first I set my eyes on you; but 
this here gets away from me clean, it 
do.” 
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To all this, as may be well supposed, 
{I made no answer. They had set me 
with my back against the wall; and I 
stood there, looking Silver in the face, 
pluckily enough, I hope, to all outward 
appearance, but with black despair in 
my heart. 

Silver took a whiff or two of his pipe 
with great composure, and then ran on 
again. 

“Now, you see, Jim, so be as you 
are here,” says he, “T’ll give you a piece 
of my mind. I’ve always liked you, I 
have, for a lad of spirit, and the picter 
of my own self when I was young and 
handsome. I always wanted you to jine 
and take your share, and die a gentle- 
man, and now, my cock, you’ve got to. 
Cap’n Smollett’s a fine seaman, as I'll 
own up to any day, but stiff on disci- 


pline. ‘Dooty is dooty,’ says he, and 
right he is. Just you keep clear of the 
cap’n. The doctor himself is gone dead 


again you—‘ungrateful scamp’ was what 
he said; and the short and the long of 
the whole story is about here: you can’t 
go back to your own lot, for they won’t 
have you; and, without you start a third 
ship’s company all by yourself, which 
might be lonely, you’ll have to jine with 
Cap’n Silver.” 

So far so good. My friends, then, 
were still alive, and though I partly be- 
lieved the truth of Silver’s statement, 
that the cabin party were incensed at 
me for my desertion, I was more re- 
lieved than distressed by what I heard. 

“T don’t say nothing as to your being 
in our hands,” continued Silver, “though 
there you are, and you may lay to it. 
I’m all for argyment; I never seen good 
come o’ threatening. If you like the 
service, well, youll jine; and if you 
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don’t, Jim, why, you’re free to answer 
no—free and welcome, shipmate; and if 
fairer can be said by mortal seaman, 
shiver my sides!” 

“Am I to answer, then?” I asked, 
with a very tremulous voice. Through 
all this sneering talk, I was made to 
feel the threat of death that overhung 
me, and my cheeks burned and my 
heart beat painfully in my breast. 

“Lad,” said Silver, “no one’s a-press- 
ing of you. Take your bearings. None 
of us won’t hurry you, mate; time goes 
so pleasant in your company, you see.” 

“Well,” says I, growing a bit bolder, 
‘if I’m to choose, I declare I have a 
right to know what’s what, and why 
you're here, and where my friends are.” 

“Wot's wot?” repeated one of the buc- 
caneers, ina deep growl. “Ah, he’d be a 
lucky one as knowed that!” 

“You'll, perhaps, batten dowr your 
hatches till you’re spoke, my friend,” 
cried Silver truculently to this speaker. 
And then, in his first gracious tones, he 
replied to me: “Yesterday morning, 
Mr. Hawkins,” said he, “in the dog- 
watch, down came Doctor Livesey with 
a flag of truce. Says he, ‘Cap’n Silver, 
you’re sold out. Ship’s gone.’ Well, 
maybe we'd been taking a glass, and a 
song to help it round. I won’t say no. 
Leastwise none of us had looked out. 
We looked out, and, by thunder; the 
old ship was gone. I never seen a pack 
0 fools look fishier; and you may lay to 
that, if I tells you that looked the fish- 
iest. ‘Well, says the doctor, ‘let’s bar- 
gain.’ We bargained, him and I, and 
here we are: stores, brandy, block-house, 
the firewood you was thoughtful enough 
to cut, and, in a manner of speaking, 
the whole blessed boat, from cross-trees — 


to kelson. As for them, they’ve 
tramped; I don’t know where’s they 
are. 

He drew again quietly at his pipe. 

“And lest you should take it into 
that head of yours,” he went on, “that 
you was included in the treaty, here’s 
the last word that was said: ‘How 
many are you,’ says _I, ‘to leave?’ ‘Four,’ 
says he—‘four, and one of us wounded. 
As for that boy, I don’t know where 
he is, confound him,’ says he, ‘nor I 
don’t much care. We're about sick of 
him.’ These was his words.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s all that you’re to hear, my 
son,” returned Silver. 

“And now I am to choose?” 

“And now you are to choose, and 
you may lay to that,” said Silver. 

“Well,” said I, “I am not such a fool 
but I know pretty well what I have to 
look for. Let the worst come to the 
worst, it’s little I care. I’ve seen too 
many die since I fell in with you. But 
there’s a thing or two I have to tell 
you,” I said, and by this time I was 
quite excited; “and the first is this: 
here you are, in a bad way: ship lost, 
treasure lost, men lost; your whole busi- 
ness gone to wreck; and if you want 
to know who did it—it was I! I was 
in the apple barrel the night we sighted 
land, and I heard you, John, and you, 
Dick Johnson, and Hands, who is now 
at the bottom of the sea, and told every 
word you said before the hour was out. 
And as for the schooner, it was I who 
cut her cable, and it was I that killed 
the men you had aboard of her, and it 
was I who brought her where you'll 
never see her more, not one of you. 
The laugh’s on my side; I’ve had the 
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top of this business from the first; I 
no more fear you than I fear a fly. 
Kill me, if you please, or spare me. 
But one thing I'll say, and no more; if 
you spare me, bygones are bygones, 
and when you fellows are in court for 
piracy, I'll save you all I can. It is 
for you to choose. Kill another and 
do yourselves no good, or spare me and 
keep a witness to save you from the 
gallows.” 

I stopped, for, I tell you, I was out 
of breath, and, to my wonder, nut a man 
of them moved, but all sat staring at 
me like as many sheep. And while they 
were still staring, I broke out again:— 

“And now, Mr. Silver,” I said, “I 
believe you’re the best man, here, and if 
things go the worst, I’ll take it kind of 
you to let the doctor know the way I 
took it.” 

“Tl bear in mind,” said Silver, with 
an accent so curious that I could not, 
for the life of me, decide whether he 
were laughing at my request, or had 
been favourably affected by my cour- 
age. 

“Tl put one to that,” cried the old 
mahogany-faced seaman—Morgan by 
name—whom I had seen in Long John’s 
public-house upon the quays of Bristol. 
“Tt was him that knowed Black Dog.” 

“Weli, and see here,” added the sea- 
cook. “T’ll put another again to that, 
by thunder! for it was this same boy 
that faked the chart from Billy Bones. 
First and last, we’ve split upon Jim 
Hawkins!” 

“Then here goes!” said Morgan with 
an oath. 

And he sprang up, drawing his knife 
as if he had been twenty. 


“Avast there!” cried Silver. ‘Who 
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are you, Tom Morgan? Maybe you 
thought you was cap’n here, perhaps. 
By the powers, but I’Jl teach you bet- 
ter! Cross me, and you'll go where 
many a good man’s gone before you, 
first and last, these thirty years back— 
some to the yard-arm, shiver my sides; 
and some by the board, and all to feed 
the fishes. There’s never a man looked 
tae between the eyes and seen a good 
day a’terwards, Tom Morgan, you may 
lay to that.” 

Morgan paused; but a hoarse mur- 
mur rose from the others. 

“Tom’s right,” said one. 

“T stood hazing long enough from 
one,” added another. “I'll be hanged 
if Ill be hazed by you, John Silver.” 

“Did any of you gentlemen want to 
have it out with me?” roared Silver, 
bending far forward from his position 
on the keg, with his pipe still glowing 
in his right hand. “Put a name on 
what you’re at; you ain’t dumb, I 
reckon. Him that wants shall get it. 
Have I lived this many years, and a son 
ot a rum puncheon cock his hat athwart 
my hawse at the latter end of it? You 
know the way; you’re all gentlemen 0’ 
fortune, by your account. Well, I’m 
ready. Take a cutlass, him that dares, 
and I'll see the colour of his inside, 
crutch and all, before that pipe’s 
empty.” 

Not a man stirred; not a man an- 
swered. 

“That’s your sort, is it?” he added, 
returning his pipe to his mouth. “Well, 
you're a gay lot to look at, anyway. 
Not much worth to fight, you ain’t. 


P’r’aps you can understand King 
George’s English. I’m cap’n here by 
‘lection. I’m cap’n here because I’m 
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the best man by a fong sea-mile. You 
won’t fight as gentlemen o’ fortune 
should; then, by thunder, you'll obey, 
and you may lay to it! I like that boy, 
now; I never seen a better boy than 
that. He’s more a man than any pair 
of rats of you in this here house, and 
what I say is this: let me see him that'll 
lay a hand on him—that’s what I say, 
and you may lay to it.” 

There was a long pause after this. 
I stood straight up against the wall, 
my heart still going like a sledge-ham- 
mer, but with a ray of hope now shin- 
ing in my bosom. Silver leant back 
against the wall, his arms crossed, his 
pipe in the corner of his mouth, as calm 
as though he had been in church; yet 
his eye kept wandering furtively, and 
he kept the tail of it on his unruly fol- 
lowers. They, on their part, drew grad. 
ually together towards the far end of 
the block-house, and the low hiss of 
their whispering sounded in my ear con- 
tinuously like a stream. One after an- 
other they would look up, and the red 
light of the torch would fall for a sec- 
ond on their nervous faces; but it was 
not towards me, it was towards Silver 
that they turned their eyes. 

“You seem to have a lot to say,” 
remarked Silver, spitting far into the 
air. “Pipe up and let me hear it, or 
lay to.” 

“Ax your pardon, sir,” returned one 
of the men, ‘‘you’re pretty free with 
some of the rules; maybe you'll kindly 
keep an eye upon the rest. This crew’s 
dissatisfied; this crew don’t vally bully- 
ing a marlin-spike; this crew has its 
rights like other crews, I’ll make so free 
as that; and by your own rules, I take 
it we can talk together. I ax your 
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pardon, sir, acknowledging you to be 
capting at this present; but I claim 
my right, and steps outside for a coun- 
eile 

And with an elaborate sea-salute, this 
fellow, a long, ill-looking, yellow-eyed 
man of five-and-thirty, stepped coolly 
towards the door and disappeared out 
of the house. One after another, the 
rest followed his example; each making 
a salute as he passed; each adding some 
apology. “According to rules,” said 
one. ‘Fo’c’s’le council,’ said Morgan. 
And so with one remark or another, all 
rnarched out, and left Silver and me 
alone with the torch. 

The sea-cook instantly removed his 
pipe. 

“Now, look you here, Jim Hawkins,” 
he said, in a steady whisper, that was 
no more than audible, “you’re within 
half a plank of death, and, what’s a long 
sight worse, of torture. They’re going 
to throw me off. But, you mark, I 
stand by you through thick and thin. 
I didn’t mean to; no, not till you spoke 
up. I was about desperate to lose that 
much blunt, and be hanged into the bar- 
gain. But I see you was the right sort. 
I says to myself: You stand by Haw- 
kins, John, and Hawkins ’ll stand by 
you. Yourre his last card, and, by the 
living thunder, John, he’s yours! Back 
to back, says I. You save your wit- 
ness, and he’ll save your neck!” 

I began dimly to understand. 

“You mean all’s lost?” I asked. 

“Ay, by gum, I do!” he answered. 
“Ship gone, neck gone—that’s the size 
of it. Once I looked inte that bay, Jim 
Hawkins, and seen no schooner—well, 
I’m tough, but I gave out. As for that 
lot and their council, mark me. they’re 
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outright fools and cowards. I'll save 
your life—if so be as I can—from them. 
But, see here, Jim—tit for tat—you 
save Long John from swinging.” 

I was bewildered; it seemed a thing 
so hopeless he was asking—he, the old 
buccaneer, the ringleader throughout. 

“What I can do, that I’ll do,” I said. 

“It’s a bargain!” cried Long John. 
“You speak up plucky, and, by thunder! 
I’ve a chance.” 

He hobbled to the torch, where it 
stood propped among the iirewood, and 
took a fresh light to his pipe. 

“Understand me, Jim,” he said, re- 
turning. “I’ve a head on my shoul- 
ders, I have. I’m on squire’s side now. 
I know you’ve got that ship safe some- 
wheres. How you done it, I don’t 
know, but safe it is. I guess Hands and 
O’Brien turned soft. I never much be- 
lieved in neither of them. Now you 
mark me. I ask no questions, nor I 
won’t let others. I know when a game’s 
up, I do; and I know a lad that’s 
staunch. Ah, you that’s young—you 
and me might have done a power of 
good together!” 

He drew some cognac from the cask 
into a tin cannikin. 


“Will you taste, messmate?” he 


_asked; and when I had refused: “Well, 


Tl take a drain myself, Jim,” said he. 
“TJ need a caulker, for there’s trouble 
on hand. And, talking o’ trouble, why 
did that doctor give me the chart, Jim?” 

My face expressed a wonder so un- 
affected that he saw the needlessness of 
further questions. 

“Ah, well, he did, though,” said he. 
“And there’s something under that, no 
doubt—something, surely, under that, 
Jim—bad or good.” 
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And he took another swallow of the 
brandy, shaking his great fair head like 
a man who looks forward to the worst. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE BLACK SPOT AGAIN. 


Tue council of the buccaneers had 
lasted some time when one of them 
re-entered the house, and with a repe- 
tition of the same salute, which had in 
my eyes an ironical air, begged for a 
moment’s loan of the torch. Silver 
briefly agreed; and this emissary retired 
again, leaving us together in the dark. 

“There’s a breeze coming, Jim,” said 
Silver, who had, by this time, adopted 
quite a friendly and familiar tone. 

I tumed to the loophole nearest me 
and looked out. The embers of the 
great fire had so far burned themselves 
out, and now glowed so low and dusk- 
ily, that I understood why these con- 
spirators desired a torch. About half 
way down the slope to the stockade, 
they were collected in a group; one held 
the light; another was on his knees in 
their midst, and I saw the blade of an 
open knife shine in his hands with vary- 
ing colours, in the moon and torchlight. 
The rest were all somewhat stooping, 
as though watching the manceuvres of 
this last. I could just make out that 
he had a book as well as a knife in his 
hand; and was still wondering how any- 
thing so incongruous had come in their 
possession, when the kneeling figure 
rose once more to his feet, and the 
whole party began to move together to- 
wards the house. 

“Here they come,” said I; and I re- 
turned to my former position, for it 
seemed beneath my dignity that they 
should find me watching them. 
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“Well, let ’em come, lad—let ’em 
come,” said Silver, cheerily. “I’ve still 
a shot in my locker.” 

The door opened, and the five men, 
standing huddled together just inside, 
pushed one of their number forward. 
In any other circumstances it would 
have been comical to see his slow ad- 
vance, hesitating as he set down each 
foot, but holding his closed right hand 
in front of him. 

“Step up, lad,” cried Silver. “I 
won’t eat you. Hand it over, lubber. 
I know the rules, I do; I won’t hurt 
a depytation.” 

Thus encouraged, the buccaneer 
stepped forth more briskly, and having 
passed something to Silver, from hand 
to hand, slipped yet more smartly back 
again to his companions. 

The sea-cook looked at what had been 
given him. 

“The black spot! I thought so,” he 
observed. ‘Where might you have got 
the paper? Why, hillo! look here now: 
this ain’t lucky! You’ve gone and cut 
this out of a Bible. What fool’s cut a 
Bible?” 

“Ah, there!” said Morgan—there! 
Wot did I say? No good’ll come o’ 
that, I said.” 

“Well, you’ve about fixed it now, 
among you,” continued Silver. ‘You'll 
all swing now, I reckon. What soft- 
headed lubber had a Bible?” 

“Tt was Dick,” said one. 

“Dick, was it? Then Dick can get 
to prayers,” said Silver. ‘He’s seen 
his slice of luck, has Dick, and you may 
lay to that.” 

But here the long man with the yel- 
low eyes struck in. 

“Belay that talk, John Silver,” he 
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said. “This crew has tipped you the 
black spot in full council, as in dooty 
bound; just you turn it over, as in 
dooty bound, and see what’s wrote 
there. Then you can talk. 


“Thanky, George,” replied the sea- 
cook. “You always was brisk for busi- 
ness, and has the rules by heart, George, 
as I’m pleased to see. Well, what is 
it, anyway? Ah! ‘Deposed’—that’s it, 
is it? Very pretty wrote to be sure; 
like print, I swear. Your hand o’ write, 
George? Why, you was gettin’ quite 
a leadin’ man in this here crew. You'll 
be cap’n next, I shouldn’t wonder. Just 
oblige me with that torch again, will 
your This pipe don’t draw.” 

“Come, now,” said George, “you 
don’t fool this crew no more. You're a 
funny man, by your account; but you’re 
over now, and you'll maybe step down 
off that barrel, and help vote.” 


“T thought you said you knowed the 
rules,” returned Silver, contemptuously. 
“Leastways, if you don’t, I do; and I 
wait here—and I’m still your cap’n, 
mind—till you outs with your griev- 
ances, and I reply; in the meantime, 
your black spot ain’t worth a biscuit. 
After that, we'll see.” 

“Oh,” replied George, “you don’t be 
under no kind of apprehension; we’re 
all square, we are. First, you’ve made 
a hash of this cruise—you’ll be a bold 
man to say no to that. Second, you 
let the enemy out o’ this here trap for 
nothing. Why did they want out? I 
dunno; but it’s pretty plain they wanted 
it. Third, you wouldn’t let us go at 
them upon the march. Oh, we see 
through you, John Silver; you want to 
play booty, that’s what’s wrong with 
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you. And then, fourth, there’s this here 
boy.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Silver quietly. 

“Enough, too,” retorted George. 
“We'll all swing and sun-dry for your 
bungling.” 

“Well, now, look here, I'll answer 
these four p’ints; one after another [ll 
answer ’em. J made a hash o’ this 
cruise, did I? Well, now, you all know 
what I wanted: and you all know, if 
that had been done, that we’d ’a’ been 
aboard the Hispaniola this night as 
ever was, every man of us alive, and 
fit, and full of good plum-duff, and the 
treasure in the hold of her, by thunder! 
Well, who crossed me? Who forced 
my hand, as was the lawful cap’n? 
Who tipped me the black spot the day 
we landed, and began this dance? Ah, 
it’s a fine dance—I’m with you there 
—and looks mighty like a hornpipe in 
a rope’s end at Execution Dock by 
London town, it does. But who done 
it? Why, it was Anderson, and Hands, 
and you, George Merry! And you’re 
the last above board of that same med- 
dling crew; and you have the Davy 
Jones’s insolence to up and stand for 
cap’n over me—you, that sank the lot 
of us! By the Powers! but this tops 


_the stiffest yarn to nothing.” 


Silver paused, and I could see by the 
faces of George and his late comrades 
that these words had not been said in 
vain. 

“That’s for number one,” cried the 
accused, wiping the sweat from his 
brow, for he had been talking with a 
vehemence that shook the house. 
“Why, I give you my word, I’m sick 
to speak to you. You’ve neither sense 
nor memory, and I. leave it to fancy 
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where your mothers was that let you 
come to sea. Sea! Gentlemen o’ for- 
tune! I reckon tailors is your trade.” 

“Go on, John,” said Morgan. “Speak 
up to the others.” 

“Ah, the others!” returned John. 
“They’re a nice lot, ain’t they? You 
say this cruise is bungled. Ah! by gum, 
if you could understand how bad it’s 
bungled, you would see! We're that 
near the gibbet that my neck’s stiff with 
thinking on it. You’ve seen ’em, maybe, 
hanged in chains, birds about ’em, sea- 
men p’inting ’em out as they go down 
with the tide. ‘Who’s that?’ says one. 
‘That! Why, that’s John Silver. I 
knowed him well,” says another. And 
you can hear the chains a-jangle as you 
go about and reach for the other buoy. 
Now, that’s about where we are, every 
mother’s son of us, thanks to him, and 
Hands, and Anderson, and other ruina- 
tion fools of you. And if you want to 
know about number four, and that boy, 
why, shiver my timbers! isn’t he a 
hostage? Are we a-going to waste a 
hostage? No, not us; he might be our 
last chance, and I shouldn’t wonder. 
Kill that boy? not me, mates! And 
number three? Ah, well, there’s a deal 
to say to number three. Maybe you 
don’t count it nothing to have a real 
college doctor come to see you every 
day—you, John, with your head broke 
—or you, George Merry, that had the 
ague shakes upon you not six hours 
agone, and has your eyes the colour of 
lemon peel to this same moment on the 
clock? And maybe, perhaps, you didn’t 
know there was a consort coming, 
either? But there is; and not so long 
till then; and we'll see who'll be glad 
to have a hostage when it comes to 
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that. And as for number two, and why 
I made a _ bargain—well, you came 
crawling on your knees to me to make 
it—on your knees you came, you was 
that downhearted—and you'd have 
starved, too, if I hadn’t—but that’s a 
trifle! you look there—that’s why!” 

And he cast down upon the floor a 
paper that I instantly recognised—none 
other than the chart on yellow paper, 
with the three red crosses, that I had 
found in the oilcloth at the bottom of 
the captain’s chest. Why the doctor 
had given it to him was more than I 
could fancy. 

But if it were inexplicable to me, 
the appearance of the chart was incred- 
ible to the surviving mutineers. They 
leaped upon it like cats upon a mouse. 
It went from hand to hand, one tear- 
ing it from another; and by the oaths 
and the cries and the childish laughter 
with which they accompanied their ex- 
amination, you would have thought, not 
only they were fingering the very gold, 
but were at sea with it, besides, in 
safety. 

“Yes,” said one, “that’s Flint sure 
enough. J. F., and a score below, with 
a clove hitch to it; so he done ever.” 

“Mighty pretty,” said George. “But 
how are we to get away with it, and us 
no ship?” 

Silver suddenly sprang up and sup- 
porting himself with a hand against the 
wall: “Now I give you warning, 
George,” he cried. “One more word 
of your sauce, and I’ll call you down 
and fight you. How? Why, how do I 
know? You had ought to tell me that 
—you and the rest, that lost me my 
schooner, with your interference, burn 
you! But not you, you can’t; you 
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hain’t got the invention of a cockroach. 
But civil you can speak, and shall, 
George Merry, you may lay to that.” 

“That’s fair enow,” said the old man 
Morgan. 

“Fair! I reckon so,” said the sea- 
cook. “You lost the ship; I found the 
treasure. Who’s the better man at 
that? And now I resign, by thunder! 
Elect whom you please to be your cap’n 
now; I’m done with it.” 

“Silver!” they cried. 
ever! Barbecue for cap’n 

“So that’s the toon, is it?” cried the 
cook. “George, I reckon you'll have 
to wait another turn, friend; and lucky 
for you as I’m not a revengeful man. 
But that was never my way. And now, 
shipmates, this black spot? ‘Taint 
much good now, is it? Dick’s crossed 
his luck and spoiled his Bible, and 
that’s about all.” 

“Tt’ll do to kiss the book on still, 
won’t it?” growled Dick, who was evi- 
dently uneasy at the curse he had 
brought upon himself. 

“A Bible with a bit cut out!” re- 
turned Silver derisively. “Not it. It 
don’t bind no more’n a ballad-book.” 

“Don’t it, though?” cried Dick, with 
a sort of joy. “Well, I reckon that’s 
worth having, too.” 

“Here, Jim—here’s a cur’osity for 
you,” said Silver; and he tossed me the 
paper. 

It was a round about the size of a 
crown piece. One side was blank, for 
it had been the last leaf; the other con- 
tained a verse or two of Revelation— 
these words among the rest, which 
struck sharply home upon my mind: 
“Without are dogs and murderers.” 


“Barbecue for 
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The printed side had been blackened 
with wood ash, which already began to 
come off and soil my fingers; on the 
blank side had been written with the 
same material the one word “De- 
posed.” I have that curiosity beside me 
at this moment; but not a trace of 
writing now remains beyond a single 
scratch, such as a man might make 
with his thumb-nail. 

That was the end of the night’s busi- 
ness. Soon after, with a drink all 
round, we lay down to sleep, and the 
outside of Silver’s vengeance was to put 
George Merry up for sentinel, and 
threaten him with death if he should 
prove unfaithful. 

It was long ere I could close an eye, 
and Heaven knows I had matter enough 
for thought in the man whom I had 
slain that afternoon, in my own most 
perilous position, and, above all, in the 
remarkable game that I saw Silver now 
engaged upon—keeping the mutineers 
together with one hand, and grasping, 
with the other, after every means, pos- 
sible and impossible, to make his peace 
and save his miserable life. He him- 
self slept peacefully, and snored aloud; 
yet my heart was sore for him, wicked 
as he was, to think on the dark perils 
that environed, and the shameful gib- 
bet that awaited him. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
NO PAROLE. 


I was wakened—indeed, we were all 
wakened, for I could see even the sen- 
tinel shake himself together from where 
he had fallen against the door-post— 
by a clear, hearty voice hailing us from 
the margin of the wood:— 
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“Block-house, ahoy!” it cried. 
‘Here’s the doctor.” 

And the doctor it was. Although I 


was glad to hear the sound, yet my 
gladness was not without admixture. 
I remembered with confusion my in- 
subordinate and stealthy conduct; and 
when I saw where it had brought me 
—among what companions and sur- 
rounded by what dangers—I felt 
ashamed to look him in the face. 

He must have risen in the dark, for 
the day had hardly come; and when I 
ran to a loophole and looked out, I 
saw him standing, like Silver once be- 
fore, up to the midleg in creeping 
vapour. 

“You, doctor! Top o’ the morning 
to you, sir!” cried Silver, broad awake 
and beaming with good-nature in a mo- 
ment. “Bright and early, to be sure; 
and it’s the early bird, as the saying 
goes, that gets the rations. George, 
shake up your timbers, son, and help 
Dr. Livesey over the ship’s side. All 
a-doin’ well, your patients was—all well 
and merry.” 

So he pattered on, standing on the 
hill-top, with his crutch under his el- 
bow, and one hand upon the side of 
the long-house—quite the old John in 
voice, manner, and expression. 

“We've quite a surprise for you, too, 
sir,” he continued. . “We've a little 
stranger here—he! he! A noo boarder 
and lodger, sir, and looking fit and taut 
as a fiddle; slep’ like a supercargo, he 
did, right alongside of John—stem to 
stem we was, all night.” 

Dr. Livesey was by this time across 
the stockade and pretty near the cook; 
and I could hear the alteration in his 
voice as he said— 
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“Not Jim?” 

“The very same Jim as ever was,” 
says Silver. 

The doctor stopped outright, although 
he did not speak, and it was some sec- 
onds before he seemed able to move on. 

“Well, well,’ he said, at last, “duty 
first and pleasure afterwards, as you 
might have said yourself, Silver. Let 
us overhaul these patients of yours.” 

A moment afterwards he had entered 
the block-house, and, with one grim nod 
to me, proceeded with his work among 
the sick. He seemed under no appre- 
hension, though he must have known 
that his life, among these treacherous 
demons, depended on a hair; and he 
rattled on to his patients as if he were 
paying an ordinary professional visit 
in a quiet English family. His man- 
ner, I suppose, reacted on the men; 
for they behaved to him as if nothing 
had occurred—as if he were still ship’s 
doctor, and they still faithful hands be- 
fore the mast. 

“You're doing well, my friend,” he 
said to the fellow with the bandaged 
head; “and if ever any person had a 
close shave, it was you; your head must 
be as hard as iron. Well, George, how 
goes it? You're a pretty colour, cer- 
tainly; why, your liver, man, is upside 
down. Did you take that medicine? 
Did he take that medicine, men?” 

“Ay, ay, sir, he took it, sure enough,” 
returned Morgan. 

“Because, you see, since I am muti- 
neers’ doctor, or prison doctor, as I 
prefer to call it,” says Dr. Livesey, in 
his pleasant way, “I make it a point of 
honour not to lose a man for King 


George (God bless him!) and the gal- 
lows.” 
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The rogues looked at each other, but 
swallowed the home-thrust in silence. 
“Dick don’t feel well, sir,” said one. 
“Don’t her” replied the doctor. 
“Well, step up here, Dick, and let me 
see your tongue. No, I should be sur- 
prised if he did! the man’s tongue is 
~fit to frighten the French. Another 
fever.” 


“Ah, there,” said Morgan, 
comed of spi’ling Bibles.” 

“That comed—as you call it—of be- 
ing arrant asses,” retorted the doctor, 
“and not having sense enough to know 
honest air from poison, and the dry 
land from a vile, pestiferous slough. I 
think it most probable—though, of 
course, it’s only an opinion—that you'll 
all have the deuce to pay before you 
get that malaria out of your systems. 
Camp in a bog, would you? Silver, 
I’m surprised at you. You're less of a 
fool than many, take you all round; but 
you don’t appear to me to have the 
rudiments of a notion of the rules of 
health.” 

“Well,” he added, after he had dosed 
them round, and they had taken his 
prescriptions, with really laughable hu- 
mility, more like charity school-children 
than blood-guilty mutineers and pirates 

— “well, that’s done for today. And 
now I should wish to have a talk with 
that boy, please.” 


And he nodded his 
direction carelessly. 

George Merry was at the door, spit- 
ting and spluttering over some _bad- 
tasted medicine; but at the first word 
of the doctor’s proposal he swung round 
with a deep flush, and cried “No!” and 
swore. 


“that 


head in my 
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Silver struck the barrel with his open 
hand. 

“Si-lence!” he roared, and looked 
about him positively like a lion. ‘“Doc- 
tor,’ he went on, in his usual tones, “I 
was a-thinking of that, knowing as how 
you had a fancy for the boy. We’re 
all humbly grateful for your kindness, 
and, as you see, puts faith in you, and 
takes the drugs down like that much 
grog. And I take it, I’ve found a way 
asl suit all. Hawkins, will you give 
me your word of honour as a young 
gentleman—for a young gentleman you 
are, although poor born—your word of 
honour not to slip your cable?” 

{ readily gave the pledge required. 

“Then, doctor,” said Silver, ‘you just 
step outside o’ that stockede, and once 
you're there, Vl bring the boy down 
on the inside, and I reckon you can 
yarn through the spars. Good-day to 
you, sir, and all our dooties to the 
squire and Cap’n Smollett.” 

The explosion of disapproval, which 
nothing but Silver’s black looks had 
restrained, broke out immediately the 
doctor had left the house. Silver was 
roundly accused of playing double—of 
trying to make a separate peace for him- 
self—of sacrificing the interests of his 
accomplices and victims; and, in one 
word, of the identical, exact thing that 
he was doing. It seemed to me so ob- 
vious, in this case, that I could not 
imagine how he was to turn their an- 
ger. But he was twice the man the 
rest were; and his last night’s victory 
had given him a huge preponderance on 
their minds. He called them all the 
fools and dolts you can imagine, said 
it was necessary I should talk to the 
doctor, fluttered the chart in their faces, 
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asked them if they could afford to 
break the treaty the very day they were 
bound a treasure-hunting. 

“No, by thunder!” he cried, “it’s us 
must break the treaty when the time 
comes; and till then I’ll gammon that 
doctor, if I have to ile his boots with 
brandy.” 

And then he bade them get the fire 
lit, and stalked out upon his crutch, 
with his hand on my shoulder, leaving 
them in a disarray, and silenced by his 
volubility rather than convinced. 

“Slow, lad, slow,” he said. “They 
might round upon us in a twinkle of 
an eye, if we was seen to hurry.” 

Very deliberately, then, did we ad- 
vance across the sand to where the 
doctor awaited us on the other side of 
the stockade, and as soon as we were 
within easy speaking distance, Silver 
stopped. 


“VYowll make a note of this here 
also, doctor,” says he, “and the boy’ll 
tell you how I saved his life, and were 
deposed for it, too, and you may lay 
to that. Doctor, when a man’s steer- 
ing as near the wind as me—playing 
chuck-farthing with the last breath in 
his body, like—you wouldn’t think it 
too much, mayhap, to give him one 
good word? You'll please bear in mind 
it’s not my life only now—it’s that boy’s 
into the bargain; and you'll speak me 
fair, doctor, and give me a bit o’ hope 
to go on, for the sake of mercy.” 

Silver was a changed man, once he 
was out there and had his back to his 
friends and the block-house; his cheeks 
seemed to have fallen in, his voice 
trembled; never was a soul more dead 
in earnest. 
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“Why, John, you’re not afraid?” 
asked Dr. Livesey. 

“Doctor, I’m no coward! no, not I 
—not so much!” and he snapped his 
fingers. “If I was I wouldn’t say it. 
But Ill own up fairly, I’ve the shakes 
upon me for the gallows. You're a good 
man and a true; I never seen a better 
man! And you'll not forget what I 
done good, not any more than you'll 
forget the bad, I know. And I step 
aside—see here—and leave you and Jim 
alone. And you'll put that down for 
me, too, for it’s a long stretch, is that!” 

So saying, he stepped back a little 
way, till he was out of earshot, and 
there sat down upon a tree-stump and 
began to whistle; spinning round now 
and again upon his seat so as to com- 
mand a sight, sometimes of me and 
the doctor, and sometimes of his un- 
ruly rufhans as they went to and fro 
in the sand, between the fire—which 
they were busy rekindling—and the 
house, from which they brought forth 
pork and bread to make the breakfast. 

“So, Jim,” said the doctor sadly, 
“here you are. As you have brewed, 
so shall you drink, my boy. Heaven 
knows I cannot find it in my heart to 
blame you; but this much I will say, be 
it kind or unkind: when Captain Smol- 
lett was well, you dared not have gone 
off; and when he was ill, and couldn’t 
help it, by George, it was downright 
cowardly!” 

I will own that here I began to weep. 
“Doctor,” I said, “you might spare me. 
T have blamed myself enough; my life’s 
forfeit anyway, and I should have been 
dead by now, if Silver hadn’t stood for 
me; and doctor, believe this, I can die 
—and I daresay I deserve it—hut what 
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1 fear is torture. If they come to tor- 
ture me——” 

“Jim,” the doctor interrupted, and 
his voice was quite changed, “Jim, I 
can’t have this. Whip over, and we'll 
run for it.” 

“Doctor,” 
word.” 

“T know, I know,” he cried. “We 
can’t help that, Jim, now. I'll take it 
on my shoulders, holus bolus, blame and 
shame, my boy; but stay here, I can- 
not let you. Jump! One jump, and 
you’re out, and we'll run for it like 
antelopes.” 

“No,” I replied, “you know right well 
you wouldn’t do the thing yourself; 
neither you, nor squire, nor captain; 
and no more will I. Silver trusted me; 
I passed my word, and back I go. But, 
doctor, you did not let me finish. If 
they come to torture me, I might let 
slip a word of where the ship is; for 
I got the ship, part by luck and part by 
risking, and she lies in North Inlet, on 
the southern beach, and just below high 
water. At half tide she must be high 
and dry.” 

“The ship!” exclaimed the doctor. 

Rapidly I described to him my ad- 
ventures, and he heard me out in silence. 

“There is a kind of fate in this,” he 
observed, when I had done. “Every 
step, it’s you that saves our lives; and 
do you suppose by any chance that we 
are going to let you lose yours? That 
would be a poor return, my boy. You 
found out the plot; you found Ben 
Gunn—the best deed that ever you did, 
or will do, though you live to ninety. 
Oh, by Jupiter, and talking of Ben 
Gunn! why, this is the mischief in per- 
son. Silver!” he cried, ‘‘Silver!—I’l) 


said I, “I passed my 
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give you a piece of advice,” he con- 
tinued as the cook drew near again; 
“don’t you be in any great hurry after 
that treasure.” 

“Why, sir, I do my possible, which 
that ain’t,” said Silver. “I can only, 
asking your pardon, save my life and 
the boy’s by seeking for that treasure; 
and you may lay to that.” 

“Well, Silver,” replied the doctor, “if 
that is so, I'll go one step further; look 
out for squalls when you find it.” 

“Sir,” said Silver, ‘‘as between man 
and man, that’s too much and too little. 
What you’re after, why you left the 
block-house, why you given me that 
there chart, I don’t know, now, do I? 
and yet i done your bidding with my 
eyes shut and never a word of hope! 
But, no, this here’s too much. If you 
won’t tell me what you mean plain 
out, just say so, and I'll leave the helm.” 

“No,” said the doctor, musingly, 
“T’ve no right to say more; it’s not my 
secret, you see, Silver, or, I give you 
my word, I’d tell it you. But I'll go 
as far with you as I dare go, and a 
step beyond; for J’ll have my wig 
sorted by the captain or I’m mistaken! 
And, first, I'll give you a bit of hope: 
Silver, if we both get alive out of this 
wolf-trap, I'll do my best to save you, 
short of perjury.” 

Silver’s fare was radiant. “You 
couldn’t say more, I’m sure, sir, not 
if you was my mother,” he cried. 

“Well, that’s my first concession,” 
added the doctor. “My second is a 
piece of advice: Keep the boy close 
beside you, and when you need help, 
halloo. I’m off to seek it for you, and 
that itself will show you if I speak at 
random. Good-bye, Jim.” 
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And Dr. Livesey shook hands with 
me through the stockade, nodded to 
Silver, and set off at a brisk pace into 
the wood. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE TREASURE HUNT—FLINT’S POINTER. 


“Jim,” said Silver, when we were alone, 
“if I saved your life, you saved mine; 
and I'll not forget it. I seen the doc- 
tor waving you to run for it—with the 
tail of my eye, I did; and I seen you 
say no, as plain as hearing. Jim, that’s 
one to you. This is the first glint of 
hope I had since the attack failed, and 
I owe it you. And now, Jim, we're to 
go in for this here treasure-hunting, 
with sealed orders, too, and I don’t like 
it; and you and me must stick close, 
back to back like, and we'll save our 
necks in spite o’ fate and fortune.” 
Just then a man hailed us from the 
fire that breakfast was ready, and we 
were soon seated here and there about 
the sand over biscuit and fried junk. 
They had lit a fire fit to roast an ox; 
and it was now grown so hot that they 
could only approach it from the wind- 
ward, and even there not without pre- 
caution. In the same wasteful spirit 
they had cooked, I suppose, three times 
more than we could eat; and one of 
them, with an empty laugh, threw what 
was left into the fire, which blazed and 
roared again over this unusual fuel. I 
never in my life saw men so careless 
of the morrow; hand to mouth is the 
only word that can describe their way 
of doing; and what with wasted food 
and sleeping sentries, though they were 
bold enough for a brush and be done 
with it, I could see their entire unfitness 
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for anything like a prolonged campaign. 

Even Silver, eating away, with Cap- 
tain Fiint upon his shoulder, had not a 
word of blame for their recklessness. 
And this the more surprised me, for I 
thought he had never shown himself so 
cunning as he did then. 

“Ay, mates,” said he, “it’s lucky you 
have Barbecue to think for you with 
this here head. I got what I wanted, 
I did. Sure enough, they have the ship. 
Where they have it, I don’t know yet; 
but once we hit the treasure, we'll have 
to jump about and find out. And ther 
mates, us that has the boats, I reckon, 
has the upper hand.” 

Thus he kept running on, with his 
mouth full of the hot bacon: thus he 
restored their hope and confidence, and, 
I more than suspect, repaired his own 
at the same time. 

“As for hostage,” he continued, 
“that’s his last talk, I guess, with them, 
he loves so dear. I’ve got my piece 0’ 
news, and thanky to him for that; but 
it’s over and done. I'll take him in a 
line when we go treasure-hunting, for 
we'll keep him like so much gold, in 
case of accidents, you mark, and in the 
meantime. Once we got the ship and 
treasure both, and off to sea like jolly 
companions, why, then, we'll talk Mr. 
Hawkins over, we will, and we'll give 
him his share, to be sure, for all his 
kindness.” 

It was no wonder the men were in 
a good humour now. For my part, I 
was horribly cast down. Should the 
scheme he had now sketched prove 
feasible, Silver, already doubly a traitor, 
would not hesitate to adopt it. He had 
still a foot in either camp, and there 
was no doubt he would prefer wealth 
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and freedom with the pirates to a bare 
escape from hanging, which was the 
best he had to hope on our side. 


Nay, and even if things so fell out 
that he was forced to keep his faith 
with Dr. Livesey, even then what dan- 
ger lay before us! What a moment that 
would be when the suspicions of his 
followers turned to certainty, and he 
and I should have to fight for dear life 
—he, a cripple, and I, a boy—against 
five strong and active seamen! 

Add to this double apprehension, the 
mystery that still hung over the be- 
haviour of my friends; their unexplained 
desertion of the stockade; their inex- 
plicable cession of the chart; or, harder 
still to understand, the doctor’s last 
warning to Silver, “Look out for squalls 
when you find it;” and you will readily 
believe how little taste I found in my 
breakfast, and with how uneasy a heart 
I set forth behind my captors on the 
quest for treasure. 


We made a curious figure, had any- 
one been there to see us; all in soiled 
sailor clothes, and all but me armed to 
the teeth. Silver had two guns slung 
about him—one before and one behind 
—hbesides the great cutlass at his waist, 
and a pistol in each pocket of his square- 
tailed coat. To complete his strange 
appearance, Captain Flint sat perched 
upon his shoulder and gabbling odds 
and ends of purposeless sea-talk. I had 
a line about my waist, and followed 
obediently after the seacook, who held 
the loose end of the rope, now in his 
free hand, now between his powerful 
teeth. For all the world, I was led like 
a dancing bear. 

The other men were variously burth- 
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ened; some carrying picks and shovels 
—for that had been the very first neces- 
sary they brought ashore from the His- 
paniola—others laden with pork, bread, 
and brandy for the mid-day meal. All 
the stores, I observed, came from our 
stock; and I could see the truth of 
Silver’s words the night before. Had 
he not struck a bargain with the doctor, 
he and his mutineers, deserted by the 
ship, must have been driven to subsist 
on clear water and .he proceeds of their 
hunting. Water would have been little 
to their taste; a sailor is not usually a 
good shot; and besides all that, when 
they were so short of eatables, it was 
not likely they would be very flush of 
powder. 


Well, thus equipped, we all set out 
—even the fellow with the broken head, 
who should certainly have kept in 
shadow—and straggled, one after an- 
other, to the beach, where the two gigs 
awaited us. Even these bore trace of 
the drunken folly of the pirates, one in 
a broken thwart, and both in their mud- 
died and unbaled condition. Both were 
to be carried along with us, for the sake 
of safety; and so, with our numbers 
divided between them, we set forth 
upon the bosom of the anchorage. 


As we pulled over, there was some 
discussion on the chart. The red cross 
was, of course, far too large to be a 
guide; and the terms of the note on 
the back, as you will hear, admitted of 
some ambiguity. They ran, the reader 
may remember, thus:— 


“Tall tree, Spy-glass Shoulder, bearing 
a point to the N. of N.N.E. 

“Skeleton Island E.S.E. and by E. 

“Ten feet.” 
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A tall tree was thus the principal 
mark. Now, right before us, the an- 
chorage was bounded by a plateau from 
two or three hundred feet high, adjoin- 
ing on the north the sloping southern 
shoulder of the Spyglass, and rising 
again towards the south into the rough 
cliffy eminence called the Mizzen-mast 
Hill. The top of the plateau was dotted 
thickly with pine trees of varying 
height. Every here and there, one of 
a different species rose forty or fifty 
feet clear above its neighbors, and 
which of these was the particular “tall 
tree’ of Captain Flint could only be 
decided on the spot, and by the read- 
ings of the compass. 

Yet, although that was the case, every 
man on board the boats had picked a 
favourite of his own ere we were half 
way over, Long John alone shrugging 
his shoulders and bidding them wait till 
they were there. 

We pulled easily, by Silver’s direc- 
tions, not to weary the hands prema- 
turely; and, after quite a long passage, 
landed at the mouth of the second river 
—that which runs down a woody cleft 
of the Spy-glass. Thence, bending to 
our left, we began to ascend the slope 
towards the plateau. 

At the first outset, heavy, miry 
ground and a matted, marish vegeta- 
tion, greatly delayed our progress; but 
by little and little the hill began to 
steepen and become stony under foot, 
and the wood to change its character 
and to grow in a more open order. It 
was, indeed, a most pleasant portion of 
the island that we were now approach- 
ing. A heavy-scented broom and many 
flowering shrubs had almost taken the 
place of grass. Thickets of green nut- 
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meg trees were dotted here and there 
with the red columns and the broad 
shadow of the pines; and the first 
mingled their spice with the aroma of 
the others. The air, besides, was fresh 
and stirring, and this, under the sheer 
sunbeams, was a wonderful refreshment 
to our senses. ; 

The party spread itself abroad, in a 
fan shape, shouting and leaping to and 
fro. About the centre, and a good way 
behind the rest, Silver and I followed 
—I tethered by my rope, he ploughing, 
with deep pants, among the sliding 
gravel. From time to time, indeed, I 
had to lend him a hand, or he must 
have missed his footing and fallen back- 
ward down the hill. 

We had thus proceeded for about half 
a mile, and were approaching the brow 
of the plateau, when the man upon the 
farthest left began to cry aloud, as if 
in terror. Shout after shout came from 
him, and the others began to run in his 
direction. 

“He can’t ’a’ found the treasure,” 
said old Morgan, hurrying past us from 
the right, “for that’s clean a-top.” 

Indeed, as we found when we also 
reached the spot, it was something very 
different. At the foot of a pretty big’ 
pine, and involved in a green creeper, 
which had even partly lifted some of 
the smaller bones, a human skeleton 
lay, with a few shreds of clothing, on 
the ground. I believe a chill struck for 
a moment to every heart. 

“He was a seaman,” said George 
Merry, who, bolder than the rest, had 
gone up close, and was examining the 
rags of clothing. “Leastways, this is 
good sea-cloth.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Silver, “like enough; 


| 


| I reckon. 


| 


/ you wouldn’t look to find a bishop here, 
But what sort of a way is 


Taint in natur’. 
second glance, it 


that for bones to lie? 
Indeed, on the 


/ seemed impossible to fancy that the 


body was in a natural position. But 
for some disarray (the work, perhaps, 
of the birds that had fed upon him, 
or of the slow-growing creeper that had 
gradually enveloped his remains) the 
man lay perfectly straight—his feet 
pointing in one direction, his hands, 
raised above his head like a diver’s, 
pointing directly in the opposite. 

“T’ve taken a notion into my old 
numskull,” observed Silver. “Here’s 
the compass; there’s the tip-top p’int 
o’ Skeleton Island, stickin’ out like a 
tooth. Just take a bearing, will you, 
along the line of them bones.’ 

It was done. The body pointed 
straight in the direction of the island, 
and the compass read duly E.S.E. and 
by E. 

“T though so,” cried the cook; “this 
here is a p'inter. Right up there is our 
line for the Pole Star and the jolly dol- 
lars. But, by thunder! if it don’t make 
me cold inside to think of Flint. This 
is one of his jokes, and no mistakes. 
Him and these six was alone here; he 
killed ’em, every man; and this one he 
hauled here and laid down by compass, 
shiver my timbers! They’re long bones, 
and the hair’s been yellow. Ay, that 
would be Allardyce. You mind Allar- 
dyce, Tom Morgan?” 

“Ay, ay,” returned Morgan, “I mind 
him; he owed me money, he did, and 
took my knife ashore with him.” 

“Speaking of knives,” said another, 
“why don’t we find his’n lying round? 
Flint warn’t the man to pick a sea- 
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man’s pocket; and the birds, I guess, 
would leave it be.” 

“By the Powers, and that’s true!” 
cried Silver. 

“There ain’t a thing left here,” said 
Merry, still feeling round among the 
bones, ‘‘not a copper doit nor a baccy 
box. It don’t look nat’ral to me.” 

“No, by gum, it don’t,” agreed Sil- 
ver; “not nat’ral, not nice, says you. 
Great guns! messmates, but if Flint was 
living, this would be a hot spot for 
you and me. Six they were, and six 
are we; and bones is what they are 
now.” 

“I saw him dead with these here 
dead-lights,” said Morgan. “Billy took 
mein. There he laid, with penny-pieces 
on his eyes.” 

“Dead—ay, sure enough he’s dead 
and gone below,” said the fellow with 
the bandage; “but if ever  sperrit 
walked, it would be Flint’s. Dear 
heart, but he died bad, did Flint!’ 

“Ay, that he did,” observed another; 
“now he raged, and now he hollered for 
the rum, and now he sang. ‘Fifteen 
Men’ were his only song, mates; and 
I tell you true, I never rightly liked to 
hear it since. It was main hot, and the 
windy was open, and I hear that old 
song comin’ out as clear as clear—and 
the death-haul on the man a’ready.” 

“Come, come,” said Silver, “stow this 
talk. He’s dead, and he don’t walk, 
that I know; leastways, he won’t walk 
by day, and you may lay to that. Care 
killed a cat. Fetch ahead for the doub- 
loons.” 

We started, certainly; but in spite of 
the hot sun and staring daylight, the 
pirates no longer ran separate and 
shouting through the wood, but kept 
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side by side and spoke with bated 
breath. The terror of the dead buc- 
caneer had fallen on their spirits. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE TREASURE HUNT—THE VOICE 
AMONG THE TREES. 


PartLy from the damping influence of 
this alarm, partly to rest Silver and the 
sick folk, the whole party sat down as 
soon as they had gained the brow of 
the ascent. 

The plateau being somewhat tilted 
towards the west, this spot on which 
we had paused commanded a wide pros- 
pect on either hand. Before us, over 
the tree-tops, we beheld the Cape of 
the Woods fringed with surf; behind, 
we not only looked down upon the an- 
chorage and Skeleton Island, but saw 
—clear across the spit and the eastern 
lowlands—a great field of open sea 
upon the east. Sheer above us rose the 
Spy-glass, here dotted with single pines, 
there black with precipices. There was 
no sound but that of the distant break- 
ers, mounting from all round, and the 
chirp of countless insects in the brush. 
Not a man, not a sail upon the sea; 
the very largeness of the view increased 
the sense of solitude. 

Silver, as he sat, took certain bear- 
ings with his compass. 

“There are three ‘tall trees,’” said he, 
“about in the right line from Skeleton 
Island. ‘Spy-glass Shoulder,’ I take it, 
means that lower p’int there. It’s 
child’s play to find the stuff now. Ive 
half a mind to dine first.” 

“YT don’t feel sharp,” growled Mor- 
gan. “Thinking o’ Flint—I think it 
were—’as done me.” 
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“Ah, well, my son, you praise your 
stars he’s dead,” said Silver. 

“He were an ugly devil,” cried a 
third pirate with a shudder; “that blue 
in the face, too!” 


“That was how the rum took him,” 
added Merry. “Blue! well, I reckon he 
was blue. That’s a true word.” 


Ever since they had found the skele- 
ton and got upon this train of thought, 
they had spoken lower and lower, and 
they had almost got to whispering by 
now, so that the sound of their talk 
hardly interrupted the silence of the 
wood. All of a sudden, out of the mid- 
dle of the trees in front of us, a thin, 
high, trembling voice struck up the 
well-known air and words:— 


“Fifteen men on The Dead Man's 
Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


I never have seen men more dread- 
fully affected than the pirates. The 
colour went from their six faces like en- 
chantment; some leaped to their feet, 
some clawed hold of others; Morgan 
grovelled on the ground. 

“Tt’s Flint, by 1” cried Merry. 

The song had stopped as suddenly 
as it began—broken off, you would have 
said, in the middle of a note, as though 
someone had laid hand upon the sing- 
er’s mouth. Coming so far through the 
clear, sunny atmosphere among the 
green tree-tops, I thought it had sounded 
airily and sweetly; and the effect on 
my companions was the stranger. 

“Come,” said Silver, struggling with 
his ashen lips to get the word out, “this 
won’t do. Stand by to go about. This 
is a rum start, and I can’t name the 
voice; but it’s someone skylarking— 
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someone that’s flesh and blood, and you 
may lay to that.” 

His courage had come back as he 
spoke, and some of the colour to his 
face along with it. Already the others 
had began to lend an ear to his en- 
couragement, and were coming a little 
to themselves, when the same voice 
broke out again—not this time singing, 
but in a faint distant hail, that echoed 
yet fainter among the clefts of the Spy- 
glass. 

“Darby M’Graw,” it wailed—for that 
is the word that best describes the sound 
—‘Darby M’Graw! Darby M’Graw!” 
again and again and again; and then ris- 
ing a little higher, and with an oath 
that I leave out, “Fetch aft the rum, 
Darby!” 

The buccaneers remained rooted to 
the ground, their eyes starting from 
their heads. Long after the voice had 
died away they still stared in silence, 
dreadfully, before them. 

“That fixes it!” gasped one. 


” 


“Let’s 
go 

“They was his last words,’ moaned 
Morgan, “his last words above board.” 

Dick had his Bible out, and was pray- 
ing volubly. He had been well brought 
up, had Dick, before he came to sea 
and fell among bad companions. 

Still, 
could hear his teeth rattle in his head, 
but he had not yet surrendered. 

“Nobody in this here island ever 
heard of Darby,” he muttered; “not 
one but us that’s here.” And then, mak- 
ing a great effort, ‘““Shipmates,” he cried, 
“T’m here to get that stuff, and Dll not 
be beat by man nor devil. I never was 
feared of Flint in his life, and, by the 
Powers, I’ll face him dead. There’s 


Silver was unconquered. I 
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seven hundred thousand pound not a 
quarter of a mile from here. When did 
ever a gentleman o’ fortune show his 
stern to that much dollars, for a boosy 
old seaman with a blue mug—and him 
dead, too?” 

But there was no sign of re-awaken- 
ing courage in his followers; rather in- 
deed, of growing terror at the irreve- 
rence of his words. 

“Belay there, John!” said Merry. 
“Don’t you cross a sperrit.” 

And the rest were all too terrified to 
reply. They would have run away sev; 
erally had they dared; but fear kept 
them together, and kept them close by 
John, as if his daring helped them. He, 
on his part, had pretty well fought his 
weakness down. 

“Sperrit? Well, maybe,” he said. 
“But there’s one thing not clear to me. 
There was an echo. Now, no man ever 
seen a sperrit with a shadow; well, then, 
what’s he doing with an echo to him, I 
should like to know? That ain’t in 
natur’, surely?” 

This argument seemed weak enough 
to me. But you can never tell what 
will affect the superstitious, and, to my 
wonder, George Merry was greatly re- 
lieved. 

“Well, that’s so,” he said. “You’ve a 
head upon your shoulders, John, and no 
mistake. ’*Bout ship, mates! this here 
crew is on a wrong tack, I do believe. 
And come to think on it, it was like 
Flint’s voice, I grant you, but not just 
so clear-away like it, after all. It was 
liker somebody’s else’s voice now—it 
was liker me 

“By the Powers, Ben Gunn!” roared 
Silver. 

“Ay, and so it were,’ 


? 


cried Morgan, 
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springing on his knees. “Ben Gunn it 
were!” 

“Tt don’t make much odds, do it, 
now?” asked Dick. ‘Ben Gunn’s not 
here in the body, any more’n Flint.” 

But the older hands greeted this re- 
mark with scorn. 

“Why nobody minds Ben Gunn,” 
cried Merry; “dead or alive, nobody 
minds him.” 

It was extraordinary how their spirits 
had returned, and how the natural colour 
had revived in their faces. Soon they 
were chatting together, with intervals 
of listening; and not long after, hearing 
no further sound, they shouldered the 
tools and set forth again, Merry walking 
first with Silver’s compass to keep them 
on the right line with Skeleton Island. 
He had said the truth: dead or alive, 
nobody minded Ben Gunn. 

Dick alone still held his Bible, and 
looked around him as he went, with 
fearful glances; but he found no sym- 
pathy, and Silver even joked him on his 
precautions. 

“T told you,” said he—“I told you, 
you had sp’iled your Bible. If it ain’t 
no good to swear by, what do you sup- 
pose a sperrit would give for it? Not 
that!” and he snapped his big fingers, 
halting a moment on his crutch. 

But Dick was not to be comforted; 
indeed it was soon plain to me that the 
lad was falling sick; hastened by heat, 
exhaustion, and the shock of his alarm, 
the fever predicted by Doctor Livesey, 
was evidently growing swiftly higher. 

It was fine open walking here, upon 
the summit; our way lay a little down- 
hill, for, as I have said, the plateau 
tilted towards the west. The pines, 
great and small, grew wide apart: and 
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even between the clumps of nutmeg and 
azalea, wide open spaces baked in the 
hot sunshine. Striking, as we did, pretty 
near north-west across the island, we 
drew, on the one hand, even nearer 
under the shoulders of the Spy-glass, 
and on the other, looked ever wider 
over that western bay where I had once 
tossed and trembled in the coracle. 

The first of the tall trees was reached, 
and by the bearing, proved the wrong 
one. So with the second. The third 
rose nearly two hundred feet in the air 
above a clump of underwood; a giant 
of a vegetable, with a red column as 
big as a cottage, and a wide shadow 
around in which a company could have 
manceuvred. It was conspicuous far 
to sea both on the east and west, and 
might have been entered as a sailing 
mark upon the charts. 

But it was not its size that now im- 
pressed my companions; it was the 
knowledge that seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds in gold lay somewhere 
buried beneath its spreading shadow. 
The thought of the money, as they drew 
nearer, swallowed up their previous ter- 
rors. Their eyes burned in their heads; 
their feet grew speedier and lighter; 
their whoie soul was bound up in that 
fortune, that whole lifetime of extrava- 
gance and pleasure, that lay waiting 
there for each of them. 

Silver hobbled, grunting, on_ his 
crutch; his nostrils stood out and quiv- 
ered; he cursed like a madman when 
the flies settled on his hot and shiny 
countenance; he plucked furiously at 
the line that held me to him, and, from 
time to time, turned his eyes upon me 
with a deadly look. Certainly he took 
no pains to hide his thoughts; and cer- 
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tainly I read them like print. In the 
immediate nearness of the gold, all else 
had been forgotten; his promise and the 
doctor’s warning were both things of the 
past; and I could not doubt that he 
hoped to seize upon the treasure, find 
and board the Hispaniola under cover 
of night, cut every honest throat about 
that island, and sail away as he had at 
first intended, laden with crimes and 
riches. 

Shaken as I was with these alarms, 
it was hard for me to keep up with the 
rapid pace of the  treasure-hunters. 
Now and again I stumbled; and it was 
then that Silver plucked so roughly at 
the rope and launched at me his mur- 
derous glances. Dick, who had dropped 
behind us, and now brought up the rear, 
was babbling to himself both prayers 
and curses, as his fever kept rising. 
This also added to my wretchedness, 
and, to crown all, I was haunted by the 
thought of the tragedy that had once 
been acted on that plateau, when that 
ungodly buccaneer with the blue face 
—he who died at Savannah, singing and 
shouting for drink—had there, with his 
own hand, cut down his six accomplices. 
This grove, that was now so peaceful, 
must then have rung with cries, I 
thought; and even with the thought I 
could believe I heard it ringing still. 

We were now at the margin of the 
thicket. 

‘“Huzza, mates, altogether!’”’ shouted 
Merry; and the foremost broke into a 
run. 

And suddenly, not ten yards further, 
we beheld them stop. A low cry arose. 
Silver doubled his pace, digging away 
with the foot of his crutch like one 
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possessed; and next moment he and I 
had come also to a dead halt. 

Before us was a great excavation, not 
very recent, for the sides had fallen in 
and grass had sprouted on the bottom. 
In this were the shaft of a pick broken 
in two and the boards of several pack- 
ing-cases strewn around. On one of 
these boards I saw, branded with a hot 
iron, the name Walrus—the name of 
Flint’s ship. 

All was clear to probation. The 
cache had been found and rifled; the 
seven hundred thousand pounds were 
gone! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE FALL OF A CHIEFTAIN. 


THERE never was such an overturn in 
this world. Each of these six men was 
as though he had been struck. But 
with Silver the blow passed almost in- 
stantly. Every thought of his soul had 
been set full-stretch, like a racer, on 
that money; well, he was brought up in 
a single second, dead; and he kept his 
head, found his temper, and changed 
his plan before the others had had time 
to realise the disappointment. 

“Jim,” he whispered, “take that, and 
stand by for trouble.” 

And he passed me a double-barrelled 
pistol. 

At the same time he began quietly 
moving northward, and in a few steps 
had put the hollow between us and the 
other five. Then he looked at me and 
nodded, as much as to say, “Here is a 
narrow corner,” as, indeed, I thought it 
was. His looks were now quite 
friendly; and I was so revolted at these 
constant changes, that I could not for- 
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bear whispering, “So you’ve changed | 


sides again.” 

There. was no time left for him to 
answer in. The buccaneers, with oaths 
and cries, began to leap, one after an- 
other, into the pit, and to dig with their 
fingers, throwing the boards aside as 
they did so. Morgan found a piece of 
gold. He held it up with a perfect spout 
of oaths. It was a two-guinea piece, 
and it went from hand to hand among 
them for a quarter of a minute. 

“Two guineas!” roared Merry, shak- 
ing it at Silver. ‘“That’s your seven 
hundred thousand pounds, is it? You're 
the man for bargains, ain’t you? You're 
him that never bungled nothing, you 
wooden-headed lubber!” 

“Dig away, boys,” said Silver, with 
the coolest insolence; ‘“‘you’ll find some 
pig-nuts and I shouldn’t wonder.” 


“Pig-nuts!”” repeated Merry, in a 
scream. “Mates, do you hear that? 
I tell you, now, that man there knew 
it all along. Look in the face of him, 
and you'll see it wrote there.” 


“Ah, Merry,” remarked Silver, 
“standing for cap’n again? You're a 
pushing lad, to be sure.” 


But this time everyone was entirely 
in Merry’s favour. They began to 
scramble out of the excavation, darting 
furious glances behind them. One thing 
I observed, which looked well for us: 
they all got out upon the opposite side 
from Silver. 

Well, there we stood; two on one side, 
five on the other, the pit between us, 
and nobody screwed up high enough to 
offer the first blow. Silver never 
moved; he watched them, very upright 
on his crutch, and looked as cool as 
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ever I saw him. He was brave, and no 
mistake. 

At last, Merry seemed to think a 
speech might help matters. 

“Mates,” says he, “there’s two of 
them alone there; one’s the old cripple 
that brought us all here and blundered 
us down to this; the other’s that cub 
that I mean to have the heart of. Now, 
mates i 

He was raising his arm and his voice, 
and plainly meant to lead a charge. 
But just then—crack! crack! crack!— 
three musket-shots flashed out of the 
thicket. Merry tumbled head foremost 
into the excavation; the man with the 
bandage spun round lke a teetotum, 
and fell all his length upon his side, 
where he lay dead, but still twitching; 
and the other three turned and ran for 
it with all their might. 

Before you could wink, Long John 
had fired two barrels of a pistol into 
the struggling Merry; and as the man 
rolled up his eyes at him in the last 
agony,. “George,” said he, “I reckon I 
settled you.” 

At the same moment the doctor, 
Gray, and Ben Gunn joined us, with 
smoking muskets, from among the nut- 
meg trees. 

“Forward!” cried the doctor. “Double 
quick, my lads. We must head ’em off 
the boats.” 

And we set off, at a great pace, some- 
times plunging through the bushes to 
the chest. 

I tell you, but Silver was anxious to 
keep up with us. The work that man 
went through, leaping on his crutch till 
the muscles of his chest were fit to 
burst, was work no sound man ever 
equalled; and so thinks the doctor. As 
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it was, he was already thirty yards be- 
hind us, and on the verge of strangling, 
when we reached the brow of the slope. 

“Doctor,” he hailed, ‘see there! no 
hurry!” 

Sure enough there was no hurry. In 
a more open part of the plateau, we 
could see the three survivors still run- 
ning in the same direction as they had 
started, right for Mizzenmast Hill. We 
were already between them and the 
boats; and so we four sat down to 
breathe, while Long John, mopping his 
face, came slowly up with us. 

“Thank ye kindly, doctor,” says he. 
“You came in in about the nick, I guess, 
for me and Hawkins. And so it’s you, 
Ben Gunn!” he added. “Well, you’re a 
nice one to be sure.” 

“Y’m Ben Gunn, I am,” replied the 
maroon, wriggling like an eel in his 
embarrassment. ‘And,’ he added, after 
a long pause, “how do, Mr. Silver. 
Pretty well, I thank ye, says you.” 

“Ben, Ben,” murmured Silver, ‘“‘to 
think as you’ve done me!” 

The doctor sent back Gray for one 
of the pickaxes, deserted, in their flight, 
by the mutineers; and then as we pro- 
ceeded leisurely down hill to where the 


boats were lying, related, in a few. 


words, what had taken place. It was 
a story that profoundly interested Sil- 
ver; and Ben Gunn, the half-idiot ma- 
roon, was the hero from beginning to 
end. 

Ben, in his long, lonely wanderings 
about the island, had found the skele- 
ton—it was he that had rifled it; he 
had found the treasure; he had dug it 
up (it was the haft of his pickaxe that 
lay broken in the excavation); he had 
carried it on his back, in many weary 
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journeys, from the foot of a tall pine 
to a cave he had on the two-pointed 
hill at the north-east angle of the is- 
land, there it had lain stored in safety 
siace two months before the arrival of 
the Hispaniola. 

When the doctor had wormed this 
secret from him, on the afternoon of the 
attack, and when next morning he saw 
the anchorage deserted, he had gone to 
Silver, given him the chart, which was 
now useless—given him the stores, for 
Ben Gunn’s cave was well supplied with 
goats’ meat salted by himselfi—given 
anything and everything to get a chance 
of moving in safety from the stockade 
to the two-pointed hill, there to be clear 
of malaria and keep a guard upon the 
money. 

“As for you, Jim,” he said, “it went 
against my heart, but I did what I 
thought best for those who had stood 
by their duty; and if you were not one 
of these, whose fault was it?” 

That morning, finding that I was to 

be involved in the horrid disappoint- 
‘ment he had prepared for the muti- 
neers, he had run all the way to the 
cave, and, leaving squire to guard the 
captain, had taken Gray and the ma- 
roon, and started, making the diagonal 
across the island, to be at hand beside 
the pine. Soon, however, he saw that 
our party had the start of him; and 
Ben Gunn, being fleet of foot, had been 
despatched in front to do his best alone. 
Then it had occurred to him to work 
upon the superstitions of his former 
shipmates; and he was so far success- 
ful that Gray and the doctor had come 
up and were already ambushed before 
the arrival of the treasure-hunters. 

“Ah,” said Silver, “it were fortunate 
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for me that I had Hawkins here. You 
would have let old John be cut to bits, 
and never given it a thought, doctor.” 

“Not a thought,” replied Doctor Live- 
sey cheerily. 

And by this time we had reached the 
gigs. The doctor, with the pickaxe, 
demolished one of them, and then we 
all got aboard the other and set out to 
go round by sea for North Inlet. 

This was a run of eight or nine miles. 
Silver, though he was almost killed al- 
ready with fatigue, was set to an oar, 
like the rest of us, and we were soon 
skimming swiftly over a smooth sea. 
Soon we passed out of the straits and 
doubled the south-east corner of the is- 
land, round which, four days ago, we 
had towed the Hispaniola. 

As we passed the two-pointed hill, 
we could see the black mouth of Ben 
Gunn’s cave, and a figure standing by 
it, leaning on a musket. It was the 
squire; and we waved a handkerchief 
and gave him three cheers, in which the 
voice of Silver joined as heartily as 
any. 

Three miles farther, just inside the 
mouth of North Inlet, what should we 
meet but the Hispaniola, cruising by 
herself! The last flood had lifted her; 
and had there been much wind, or a 
strong tide current, as in the southern 
anchorage, we should never have found 
her more, or found her stranded beyond 
help. As it was, there was little amiss, 
beyond the wreck of the mainsail. An- 
other anchor was got ready, and 
dropped in a fathom and a half af 
water. We all pulled round again to 
Rum Cove, the nearest point for Ben 
Gunn’s treasure-house; and then Gray, 
single-handed, returned with the gig to 
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the Hispaniola, where he was to pass 
the night on guard. 

A gentle slope ran up from the beach 
to the entrance of the cave. At the top, 
the squire met us. To me he was cor- 
dial and kind, saying nothing of my 
escapade, either in the way of blame or 
praise. At Silver’s polite salute he 
somewhat flushed. 

“John Silver,’ he said, “you’re a 
prodigious villain and impostor—a mon- 
strous impostor, sir. I am told I am 
not to prosecute you. Well, then I will 
not. But the dead men, sir, hang about 
your neck like millstones.” 


“Thank you kindly, sir,” replied Long 
John, again saluting. 

“T dare you to thank me!” cried the 
squire. “It is a gross dereliction of 
my duty. Stand back.” 

And thereupon we all entered the 
cave. It was a large, airy place, with a 
little spring and a pool of clear water, 
overhung with ferns. The floor was 
sand. Before a big fire lay Captain 
Smollett; and in a far corner, only 
duskily flickered over by the blaze, I 
beheld great heaps of coin and quadri- 
laterals built of bars of gold. That was 
Flint’s treasure that we had come so 
far to seek, and that had cost already 
the lives of seventeen men from the 
Hispaniola. How many it had cost in 
the amassing, what blood and sorrow, 
what good ships scuttled on the deep, 
what brave men walking the plank 
blindfold, what shot of cannon, what 
shame and lies and cruelty, perhaps no 
man alive could tell. Yet there were 
still three upon that island, Silver, and 
old Morgan, and Ben Gunn—who had 
each taken his share in these crimes, 
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as each had hoped in vain to share in 
the reward. 

“Come in, Jim,” said the captain. 
“You're a good boy in your line, Jim; 
but I don’t think you and me’ll go to 
sea again. You’re too much of the born 
favourite for me. Is that you, John 
' Silver? What brings you here, man?” 

“Come back te my dooty, sir,” re- 
turned Silver. 

“Ah!” said the captain; and that was 
all he said. 

What a supper I had of it that night, 
with all my friends around me; and 
what a meal it was, with Ben Gunn’s 
salted goat, and some delicacies and a 
bottle of old wine from the Hispaniola! 
Never, I am sure, were people gayer 
or happier. And there was Silver, sitt- 
ing back almost out of the firelight, but 
eating heartily, prompt to spring for- 
ward when anything was wanted, even 
joining quietly in our laughter—the 
same bland, polite, obsequious seaman 
ot the voyage out. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AND LAST. 


THE next morning we fell early to 
work, for the transportation of this 
great mass of gold near a mile by land 
to the beach, and thence three miles by 
boat to the Hispaniola, was a consider- 
able task for so small a number of 
workmen. The three fellows still 
abroad upon the island did not greatly 
trouble us; a single sentry on the shoul- 
der of the hill was sufficient to ensure 
us against any sudden onslaught, and 
we thought, besides, they had had more 
than enough of fighting. 

Therefore the work was pushed on 
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briskly. Gray and Ben Gunn came and 
went with the boat, while the rest, dur- 
ing their absences, piled treasure on the 
beach. Two of the bars, slung in a 
rope’s-end, made a good load for a 
grown man—one that he was glad to 
walk slowly with. For my part, as I 
was not much use at carrying, I was 
kept busy all day in the cave, packing 
the minted money into bread bags. 

It was a strange collection, like Billy 
Bone’s hoard for the diversity of coin- 
age, but so much larger and so much 
more varied that I think I never had 
more pleasure than in sorting them. 
English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Georges, and Louises, doubloons and 
double guineas and moidores and se- 
quins, the pictures of all the kings of 
Europe for the last hundred years, 
strange Oriental pieces stamped with 
what looked like wisps of string or bits 
of spider’s web, round pieces and square 
pieces, and pieces bored through the 
middle, as if to wear them round your 
neck—nearly every variety of money in 
the world must, I think, have found a 
place in that collection; and for num- 
ber, I am sure they were like autumn 
leaves, so that my back ached with 
stooping and my fingers with sorting 
them out. 

Day after day this work went on; 
by every evening a fortune had been 
stowed aboard, but there was another 
fortune waiting for the morrow; and all 
this time we heard nothing of the three 
surviving mutineers. 

At last—I think it was on the third 
night—the doctor and I were strolling 
on the shoulder of the hill where it 
overlooks the Inwlands of the isle, when, 
from out the thick darkness below, the 
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wind brought us a noise between shriek- 
ing and singing. It was only a snatch 
that reached our ears, followed by the 
former silence. 

“Heaven forgive them,” said the doc- 
tor; “’tis the mutineers!” 

“All drunk, sir,” struck in the voice 
of Silver from behind us. © 

Silver, I should say, was allowed his 
entire liberty, and, in spite of daily re- 
buffs, seemed to regard himself once 
more as quite a privileged and friendly 
dependant. Indeed, it was remarkable 
how well he bore these slights, and with 
what unwearying politeness he kept on 
trying to ingratiate himself with all. 
Yet, I think, none treated him better 
than a dog; unless it was Ben Gunn, 
who was still terribly afraid of his old 
quartermaster, or myself, who had 
really something to thank him for; al- 
though for that matter, I suppose, I 
had reason to think even worse of him 
than anybody else, for I had seen him 
meditating a fresh treachery upon the 
plateau. Accordingly, it was pretty 
gruffly that the doctor answered him. 

“Drunk or raving,” said he. 

“Right you were, sir,” replied Silver; 
“and precious little odds which, to you 
and me.” 

“TI suppose you would hardly ask me 
to call you a humane man,” returned 
the doctor with a sneer, “and so my 
feelings may surprise you, Master Sil- 
ver. But if I were sure they were rav- 
ing—as I am morally certain one, at 
least, of them is down with fever—I 
should leave this camp, and, at what- 
ever risk to my own carcase, take them 
the assistance of my skill.” 

“Ask your pardon, sir, you would be 
very wrong,” quoth Silver. “You would 
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lose your precious life, and you may 
lay to that. I’m on your side now, hand 
and glove; and I shouldn’t wish for to 
see the party weakened, let alone your- 
self, seeing as I know what I owes you. 
But these men down there, they couldn’t 
keep their word—no, not supposing they 
wished to; and what’s more they 
couldn’t believe as you could.” 

“No,” said the doctor. “You’re the 
man to keep your word, we know that.” 

Well, that was about the last news 
we had of the three pirates. Only once 
we heard a gunshot a great way off, 
and supposed them to be hunting. A 
council was held, and it was decided 
that we must desert them on the is- 
land—to the huge glee, I must say, of 
Ben Gunn, and with the strong approval 
of Gray. We left a good stock of pow- 
der and shot, the bulk of the salt goat, 
a few medicines, and some other neces- 
saries, tools, clothing, a spare sail, a 
fathom or two of rope, and, by the par- 
ticular desire of the doctor, a handsome 
present of tobacco. 

That was about our last doing on the 
island. Before that, we had got the 
treasure stowed, and had shipped enough 
water and the remainder of the goat 
meat, in case of any distress; and at 
last, one fine morning, we weighed an- 
chor, which was about all that we could 
manage, and stood out of North Inlet, 
the same colours flying that the cap- 
tain had flown and fought under at 
the palisade. 

The three fellows must have been 
watching us closer than we thought for, 
as we soon had proved. For, coming 
through the narrows, we had to lie very 
near the southern point, and there we 
saw all three of them kneeling together 
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on a spit of sand, with their arms raised 
in supplication. It went to all our 
hearts, I think, to leave them in that 
wretched state; but we could not risk 
another mutiny; and to take them 
home for the gibbet would have been a 
cruel sort of kindness. The doctor hailed 
them and told them of the stores we 
had left, and where they were to find 
them. But they continued to call us 
by name, and appeal to us, for God’s 
sake, to be merciful, and not leave them 
to die in such a place. 

At last, seeing the ship still bore on 
her course, and was now swiftly draw- 
ing out of earshot, one of them—I know 
not which it was—leapt to his feet with 
a hoarse cry, whipped his musket to his 
shoulder, and sent a shot whistling over 
Silver’s head and through the main-sail. 

After that, we kept under cover of the 
bulwarks, and when next I looked out 
they had disappeared from the spit, and 
the spit itself had almost melted out of 
sight in the growing distance. That was, 
at least, the end of that; and before 
noon, to my inexpressible joy, the high- 
est rock of Treasure Island had sunk 
into the blue round of sea. 

We were so short of men that every- 
one on board had to bear a hand—only 


the captain lying on a mattress in the ~ 


stern and giving his orders; for, though 
greatly recovered, he was still in want 
of quiet. We laid her head for the near- 
est port in Spanish America, for we 
could not risk the voyage without fresh 
hands; and as it was, what with baf- 
fling winds and a couple of fresh gales, 
we were all worn out before we reached 
it: 

It was just at sundown when we cast 
anchor in a most beautiful land-locked 
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gulf, and were immediately surrounded 
by shore boats full of negroes, and Mex- 
ican Indian, and half-bloods, selling 
fruits and vegetables, and offering to 
dive for bits of money. ‘The sight of so 
many good humoured faces (especially 
the blacks), the taste of the tropical 
fruits, and, above all, the lights that be- 
gan to shine in the town, made a most 
charming contrast to our dark and 
bloody sojourn on the island; and the 
doctor and the squire, taking me along 
with them, went ashore to pass the early 
part of the night. Here they met the 
captain of-an English man-of-war, fell 
in talk with him, went on board his ship, 
and, in short, had so agreeable a time, 
that day was breaking when we came 
alongside the Hispaniola. 

Ben Gunn was on deck alone, and, as 
soon as we came on board, he began, 
with wonderful contortions, to make us 
a confession. Silver was gone. The 
maroon had connived at his escape in a 
shore boat some hours ago, and he now 
assured us he had only done so to pre- 
serve our lives, which would certainly 
have been forfeit if “that man with the 
one leg had stayed aboard.” But this 
was not all. The seacook had not gone 
empty handed. He had cut through a 
bulkhead unobserved, and had removed 
one of the sacks of coin, worth, per- 
haps, three or four hundred guineas, to 
help him on his further wanderings. 

I think we were all pleased to be so 
cheaply quit of him. 

Well, to make a long story short, wé 
got a few hands on board, made a good 
cruise home and the Hispaniola reached 
Bristol just as Mr. Blandly was begin- 
ning to think of fitting out her consort. 
Five men only of those who had sailed 
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returned with her. “Drink and the 
devil had done for the rest,” with a 
vengeance; although, to be sure, we 
were not quite in so bad a case as that 
other ship they sang about: 


“With one man of her crew alive, 
What put to sea with seventy-five.” 


All of us had an ample share of the 
treasure, and used it wisely or foolishly, 
according to our natures. Captain 
Smollett is now retired from the sea. 
Gray not only saved his money, but, 
being suddenly smit with the desire to 
rise, also studied his profession; and 
he is now mate and part owner of a 
fine full-rigged ship; married besides, 
and the father of a family. As for Ben 
Gunn, he got a thousand pounds, which 
he spent or lost in three weeks, or, to 
be more exact, in nineteen days, for he 
was back begging on the twentieth. 
Then he was given a lodge to keep, ex- 
actly as he had feared upon the island; 
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and he still lives, a great favourite, 
though something of a butt, with the 
country boys, and a notable singer in 
church on Sundays and saints’ days. 

Of Silver we have heard no more. 
That formidable seafaring man with one 
leg has at last gone clean out of my 
life; but I daresay he met his old ne- 
gress, and perhaps still lives in com- 
fort with her and Captain Flint. It is 
to be hoped so, I suppose, for his 
chances of comfort in another world 
are very small. 

The bar silver and the arms still lie, 
for all that I know, where Flint buried 
them; and certainly they shall lie there 
for me. Oxen and wain-ropes would not 
bring me back again to that accursed 
island; and the worst dreams that ever 
I have are when I hear the surf boom- 
ing about its coasts, or start upright in 
bed, with the sharp voice of Captain 
Flint still ringing in my ears: “Pieces 
of eight! pieces of eight!” 


THE END. 


DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


STORY OF THE DOOR, 


Mr. UTTerson the lawyer was a man of 
a rugged countenance, that was never 
lighted by a smile; cold, scanty and em- 
barrassed in discourse; backward in 
sentiment; lean, long, dusty, dreary, and 
yet somehow lovable. At friendly meet- 
ings, and when the wine was to his taste, 
something eminently human beaconed 
from his eye; something indeed which 
never found its way into his talk, but 
which spoke not only in these silent sym- 
bols of the after-dinner face, but more 
often and loudly in the acts of his life. 
He was austere with himself; drank gin 
when he was alone, to mortify a taste 
for vintage; and though he enjoyed the 
theatre, had not crossed the doors of 
ene for twenty years. But he had an 
approved tolerance for others; some- 
times wondering, almost with envy, at 
the high pressure of spirits involved in 
their misdeeds; and in any extremity in- 
clined to help rather than to reprove. “I 
incline to Cain’s heresy,” he used to say 
quaintly: ‘I let my brother go to the 
devil in his own way.” In this char- 
acter, it was frequently his fortune to be 
the last reputable acquaintance and the 
last good influence in the lives of down- 
going men. And to such as these, so 
long as they came about his chambers, 
he never marked a shade of change in 
his demeanour. 

No doubt the feat was easy to Mr. 
Utterson; for he was undemonstrative at 


the best, and even his friendships 
seemed to be founded in a  similax 
catholicity of good-nature. It is the 


mark of a modest man to accept his 
friendly circle ready made from the 
hands of opportunity; and that was the 
lawyer’s way. His friends were those 
of his own blood, or those whom he had 
known the longest; his affections, like 
ivy, were the growth of time, they im- 
plied no aptness in the object. Hence, 
no doubt, the bond that united him to 
Mr. Richard Enfield, his distant kins- 
man, the well-known man about town. 
It was a nut to crack for many, what 
these two could see in each other, or 
what subject they could find in common. 
It was reported by those who en- 
countered them in their Sunday walks, 
that they said nothing, looked singularly 
dull, and would hail with obvious relief 
the appearance of a friend. For all that, 
the two men put the greatest store by 
these excursions, counted them the chief 
jewel of each week, and not only set 
aside occasions of pleasure, but even re- 
sisted the calls of business, that they 
might enjoy them uninterrupted. 

It chanced on one of these rambles 
that their way led them down a by-street 
in a busy quarter of London. The 
inhabitants were all doing well, it 
seemed, and all emulously hoping to do 
better still, and laying out the surplus 
of their gains in coquetry; so that the 
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shop fronts stood along that thorough- 
fare with an air of invitation, like rows 
of smiling saleswomen. Even on Sun- 
day, when it veiled its more florid 
charms and lay comparatively empty of 
passage, the street shone out in contrast 
to its dingy neighbourhood, like a fire 
in a forest; and with its freshly painted 
shutters, well-polished brasses, and gen- 
eral cleanliness and gaiety of note, in- 
stantly caught and pleased the eye of 
the passenger. 


Two doors from one corner, on the 
left hand going east, the line was broken 
by the entry of a court; and just at 
that point, a certain sinister block of 
building thrust forward its gable on the 
street. It was two storeys high; showed 
no window, nothing but a door on the 
lower storey and a blind forehead of 
discoloured wall on the upper; and bore 
in every feature the marks of prolonged 
and sordid negligence. The door, which 
was equipped with neither bell nor 
knocker, was blistered and distained. 
Tramps slouched into the recess and 
struck matches on the panels; children 
kept shop upon the steps; the schoolboy 
had tried his knife on the mouldings; 
and for close on a generation, no one had 
appeared to drive away these random 
visitors or to repair their ravages. 


Mr. Enfield and the lawyer were on 
the other side of the by-street; but when 
they came abreast of the entry, the for- 
mer lifted up his cane and pointed. 


“Did you ever remark that door?” he 
asked; and when his companion had re- 
plied in the affirmative, “It is connected 
in my mind,” added he, “with a very 
odd story.” 


“Indeed!” said Mr. Utterson, with a 
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slight change of voice, “and what was 
that?” 

“Well, it was this way,”’ returned Mr. 
Enfield: “I was coming home from some 
place at the end of the world, about 
three o’clock of a black winter morning, 
and my way lay through a part of town 
where there was literally nothing to be 
seen but lamps. Street after street, and 
all the folks asleep—street after street, 
all lighted up as if for a procession, and 
all as empty as a church—till at last I 
got into that state of mind when a man 
listens and listens and begins to long 
for the sight of a policeman. All at 
once, I saw two figures: one a little man 
who was stumping along eastward at a 
good walk, and the other a girl of 
maybe eight or ten who was running as 
hard as she was able down a cross street. 
Well, sir, the two ran into one another 
naturally enough at the corner; and 
then came the horrible part of the 
thing; for the man trampled calmly 
over the child’s body and left her 
screaming on the ground. It sounds 
nothing to hear, but it was hellish to 
see. It wasn’t like a man; it was 
like some damned Juggernaut. I gave 
a view halloa, took to my heels, col- 
lared my gentleman, and brought him 
back to where there was already 
quite a group about the screaming 
child. He was perfectly cool and 
made no resistance, but gave me one 
look, so ugly that it brought out the 
sweat on me like running. The people 
who had turned out were the girl’s own 
family; and pretty soon the doctor, for 
whom she had been sent, put in his ap- 
pearance. Well, the child was not much 


the worse, more frightened, according to | 
the Sawbones; and there you might have | 
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supposed would be an end to it. But 
there was one curious circumstance. I 
had taken a loathing to my gentleman 
at first sight. So had the child’s family, 
which was only natural. But the doc- 
tor’s case was what struck me. He was 
the usual cut and dry apothecary, of no 
particular age and colour, with a strong 
Edinburgh accent, and about as emo- 
tional as a bagpipe. Well, sir, he was 
like the rest of us: every time he looked 
at my prisoner, I saw that Sawbones 
turned sick and white with the desire 
to kill him. I knew what was in his 
mind, just as he knew what was in mine; 
and killing being out of the question, we 
did the next best. We told the man we 
could and would make such a scandal 
out of this, as should make his name 
stink from one end of London to the 
other. If he had any friends or any 
credit, we undertook that he should lose 
them. And all the time, as we were 
pitching it in red hot, we were keeping 
the women off him as best we could, for 
they were as wild as harpies. I never 
saw a circle of such hateful faces; and 
there was the man in the middle, with a 
kind of black, sneering coolness—fright- 
ened too, I could see that—but carrying 
it off, sir, really like Satan. ‘If you 
choose to make capital out of this ac- 
cident,’ said he, ‘I am naturally help- 
less. No gentleman but wishes to avoid 
a scene,’ says he. ‘Name your figure.’ 
Well, we screwed him up to a hundred 
pounds for the child’s family; he would 
have clearly liked to stick out; but there 
was something about the lot of us that 
meant mischief, and at last he struck. 
The next thing was to get the money; 
and where do you think he carried us 
but to that place with the door?— 


lol 
whipped out a key, went in, and pres- 
ently came back with the matter of 
ten pounds in gold and a cheque for the 
balance on Coutts’s, drawn payable to 
bearer, and signed with a name that I 
can’t mention, though it’s one of the 
points of my story, but it was a name 
at least very well known and often 
printed. The figure was stiff; but the 
signature was good for more than that, 
if it was only genuine. I took the lib- 
erty of pointing out to my gentleman 
that the whole business looked apocry- 
phal; and that a man does not, in real 
life, walk into a cellar door at four in 
the morning and come out of it with 
another man’s cheque for close upon a 
hundred pounds. But he was quite easy 
and sneering. ‘Set your mind at rest,’ 
says he; ‘I will stay with you till the 
banks open, and cash the cheque myself.’ 
So we all set off, the doctor, and the 
child’s father, and our friend and my- 
self, and passed the rest of the night 
in my chambers; and next day, when 
we had breakfasted, went in a body to 
the bank. I gave in the cheque myself, 
and said I had every reason to believe 
it was a forgery. Not a bit of it. The 
cheque was genuine.” 

“Tut-tut!” said Mr. Utterson. 

“T see you feel as I do,” said Mr. En- 
field. “Yes, it’s a bad story. For my 
man was a fellow that nobody could 
have to do with, a really damnable man; 
and the person that drew the cheque is 
the very pink of the proprieties, cele- 
brated too, and (what makes it worse) 
one of your fellows who do what they 
call good. Black mail, I suppose; an 
honest man paying through the nose for 
some of the capers ef his youth. Black 
Mail House is what I call that place 
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with the door, in consequence. Though 
even that, you know, is far from ex- 
plaining all,’ he added; and with the 
words fell into a vein of musing. 

From this he was recalled by Mr. 
Utterson asking rather suddenly: “And 
you don’t know if the drawer of the 
cheque lives there?” 

“A likely place, isn’t it?” returned 
Mr. Enfield. ‘But I happen to have 
noticed his address; he lives in some 
square or other.” 

“And you never asked about—the 
place with the door?” said Mr. Utterson. 

“No, sir: I had a delicacy,” was the 
reply. “I feel very strongly about put- 
ting questions; it partakes too much of 
the style of the day of judgment. You 
start a question, and it’s like starting a 
stone. You sit quietly on the top of a 
hill; and away the stone goes, starting 
others; and presently some bland old 
bird (the last you would have thought 
of) is knocked on the head in his own 
back garden, and the family have to 
change their name. No, sir, I make it 
a rule of mine: the more it looks like 
Queer Street, the less I ask.” 

“A very good rule, too,’ said the 
lawyer. 

“But I have studied the place for my- 
self,” continued Mr. Enfield. ‘It seems 
scarcely a house. ‘There is no other 
door, and nobody goes in or out of that 
one, but, once in a great while, the 
gentleman of my adventure. There are 
three windows looking on the court on 
the first floor; none below; the windows 
are always shut, but they’re clean. And 
then there is a chimney, which is gen- 
erally smoking; so somebody must live 
there. And yet it’s not so sure; for the 
buildings are so packed together about 
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that court, that it’s hard to say where 
one ends and another begins.” 

The pair walked on again for a while 
in silence; and then—“Enfield,” said 
Mr. Utterson, “that’s a good rule of 
yours.” 

“Yes, I think it is,” returned Enfield. 

“But for all that,” continued the law- 
yer, “there’s one point I want to ask: 
I want to ask the name of that man 
who walked over the child.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Enfield, 
see what harm it would do. 
man of the name of Hyde.” 

“Hm,” said Mr. Utterson. 
sort of a man is he to see?” 

“He is not easy to describe. There 
is something wrong with his appearance; 
something displeasing, something down- 
right detestable. I never saw a man I 
so disliked, and yet I scarce know why. 
He must be deformed somewhere; he 
gives a strong feeling of deformity, al- 
though I couldn’t specify the point. 
He’s an extraordinary looking man, and 
yet I really can name nothing out of the 
way. No, sir; I can make no hand of 
it; I can’t describe him. And it’s not 
want of memory; for I declare I can 
see him this moment.” 

Mr. Utterson again walked some way 
in silence, and obviously under a weight 
of consideration. “You are sure he used 
a key?” he inquired at last. 

“My dear sir...” began Enfield, 
surprised out of himself. 

“Yes, I know,” said Utterson; “TI 
know it must seem strange. The fact 
is, if I do not ask you the name of the 
other party, it is because I know it al- 
ready. You see, Richard, your tale has 
gone home. If you have been inexact in 
asuy point, you had better correct it.” - 
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“T think you might have warned me,” 
returned the other, with a touch of sul- 
lenness. “But I have been pedantically 
exact, as you call it. The fellow had a 
key, and, what’s more, he has it still, lL 
saw him use it, not a week ago.” 

Mr. Utterson sighed deeply, but said 
never a word; and the young man pres- 
ently resumed. “Here is another lesson 
to say nothing,” said he. “I am ashamed 
of my long tongue. Let us make a bar- 
gain never to refer to this again.” 

“With all my heart,” said the lawyer. 
“T shake hands on that, Richard.” 


SEARCH FOR MR. HYDE. 


TuHatT evening Mr. Utterson came home 
to his bachelor house in sombre spirits, 
and sat down to dinner without relish. 
It was his custom of a Sunday, when 
this meal was over, to sit close by the 
fire, a volume of some dry divinity on 
his reading desk, until the clock of the 
neighbouring church rang out the hour 
of twelve, when he would go soberly and 
gratefully to bed. On this night, how- 
ever, aS soon as the cloth was taken 
away, he took up a candle and went into 
his business room. There he opened his 
safe, took from the most private part of 
it a document endorsed on the envelope 
as Dr. Jekyll’s Will, and sat down with 
a clouded brow to study its contents. 
The will was holograph; for Mr. Utter- 
son, though he took charge of it now 
that it was made, had refused to lend 
the least assistance in the making of it; 
it provided not only that, in case of the 
decease of Henry Jekyll, M.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., all his possessions 
were to pass into the hands of his 
“friend and benefactor Edward Hyde”; 
but that in case of Dr Jekyll’s “disap- 
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pearance or unexplained absence for any 
period exceeding three calendar months,” 
the said Edward Hyde should step into 
the said Henry Jekyll’s shoes without 
further delay, and free from any burthen 
or obligation, beyond the payment of a 
few small sums to the members of the 
doctor’s household. This document had 
long been the lawyer’s eyesore. It of- 
fended him both as a lawyer and as a 
lover of the sane and customary sides 
of life, to whom the fanciful was the 
immodest. And hitherto it was his ig- 
norance of Mr. Hyde that had swelled 
his indignation; now, by a sudden turn, 
it was his knowledge. It was already 
bad enough when the name was but a 
name of which he could learn no more. 
It was worse when it began to be clothed 
upon with detestable attributes; and out 
of the shifting, insubstantial mists that 
had so long baffled his eye, there leaped 
up the sudden, definite presentment of 
a fiend. 

“T thought it was madness,” he said, 
as he replaced the obnoxious paper in 
the safe; “and now I begin to fear it is 
disgrace.” 

With that he blew out his candle, put 
on a great coat, and set forth in the 
direction of Cavendish Square, that cita- 
del of medicine, where his friend, the 
great Dr. Lanyon, had his house and re- 
ceived his crowding patients. “If any 
one knows, it will be Lanyon,” he had 
thought. 

The solemn butler knew and welcomed 
him; he was subjected to no stage of 
delay, but ushered direct from the door 
to the dining-room, where Dr. Lanyon 
sat alone over his wine. This was a 
hearty, healthy, dapper, red-faced gentle- 
man, with a shock of hair prematurely 
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white, and a boisterous and decided 
manner. At sight of Mr. Utterson, he 
sprang up from his chair and welcomed 
him with both hands. The geniality, as 
was the way of the man, was somewhat 
theatrical to the eye; but it reposed on 
genuine feeling. For these two were old 
friends, old mates both at school and 
college, both thorough respecters of 
themselves and of each other, and, what 
does not always follow, men who thor- 
oughly enjoyed each other’s company. 

After a little rambling talk, the lawyer 
led up to the subject which so disagree- 
ably preoccupied his mind. 

“T suppose, Lanyon,” said he, “you 
and I must be the two oldest friends that 
Henry Jekyll has?” 

“T wish the friends were younger,” 
chuckled Dr. Lanyon. “But I suppose 
we are. And what of that? I see little 
of him now.” 

“Indeed;”’ said Utterson. “I thought 
you had a bond of common interest.” 

“We had,” was the reply. “But it is 
more than ten years since Henry Jekyll 
became too fanciful for me. He began 
to go wrong, wrong in mind; and though, 
of course, I continue to take an interest 
in him for old sake’s sake as they say, I 
see and J have seen devilish little of the 
man. Such unscientific balderdash,” 
added the doctor, flushing suddenly pur- 
ple, ‘““would have estranged Damon and 
Pythias.” 

This little spirit of temper was some- 
what of a relief to Mr. Utterson. “They 
have only differed on some point of sci- 
ence,” he thought; and being a man of 
no scientific passions (except in the mat- 
ter of conveyancing) he even added: 
“Tt is nothing worse than that!” He 
gave his friend a few seconds to recover 
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his composure, and then approached the 
question .he had come to put. 

“Did you ever come across a protégé 
of his—one Hyde?” he asked. 

“Hyde?” repeated Lanyon. “No. 
Never heard of him. Since my time.” 

That was the amount of information 
that the lawyer carried back with him to 
the great, dark bed on which he tossed 
to and fro, until the small hours of the 
morning began to grow large. It was a 
night of little ease to his toiling mind, 
toiling in mere darkness and besieged by 
questions. 

Six o’clock struck on the bells of the 
church that was so conveniently near to 
Mr. Utterson’s dwelling, and still he was 
digging at the problem. Hitherto it had 
touched him on the intellectual side 
alone; but now his imagination also was 
engaged, or rather enslaved; and as he 
lay and tossed in the gross darkness of 
the night and the curtained room, Mr. 
Enfield’s tale went by before his mind 
in a scroll of lighted pictures. He would 
be aware of the great field of lamps of a 
nocturnal city; then of the figure of a 
man walking swiftly; then of a child 
running from the doctor’s; and then 
these met, and that human Juggernaut 
trod the child down and passed on re- 
gardless of her screams. Or else he 
would see a room in a rich house, where 
his friend lay asleep, dreaming and smii- 
ing at his dreams; and then the door of 
that room would be opened, the curtains 
of the bed plucked apart, the sleeper 
recalled, and, lo! there would stand by 
his side a figure to whom power was 
given, and even at that dead hour, he 
must rise and do its bidding. The figure 
in these two phases haunted the lawyer 
all night; and if at anv time he dozed 
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over, it was but to see it glide more 
stealthily through sleeping houses, or 
move the more swiftly and still the 
more swiftly, even to dizziness, through 
wider labryinths of lamp-lighted city, 
and at every street corner crush a 
child and leave her screaming. And 
still the figure had no face by which 
he might know it; even in his dreams, 
it had no face, or one that baffled him 
and melted before his eyes; and thus 
it was that there sprang up and grew 
apace in the lawyer’s mind a singu- 
larly strong, almost an inordinate, curi- 
osity to behold the features of the real 
Mr. Hyde. If he could but once set 
eyes on him, he thought the mystery 
would lighten and perhaps roll alto- 
gether away, as was the habit of 
mysterious things when well examined. 
He might see a reason for his 
friend’s strange preference or bondage 
(call it which you please), and even for 
the startling clauses of the will. And 
at least it would be a face worth seeing: 
the face of a man who was without 
bowels of mercy: a face which had but 
to show itself to raise up, in the mind of 
the unimpressionable Enfield, a spirit. of 
enduring hatred. 

From that time forward, Mr. Utter- 
son began to haunt the door in the by- 
street of shops. In the morning before 
office hours, at noon when business was 
plenty and time scarce, at night under 
the face of the fogged city moon, by all 
lights and at all hours of solitude or 
concourse, the lawyer was to be found 
on his chosen post. 

“Tf he be Mr. Hyde,” he had thought, 
“T shall be Mr. Seek.” 

And at last his patience was rewarded. 
It was a fine dry night: frost in the 
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air; the streets as clean as a pall-room 
floor; the lamps, unshaken by any wind, 
drawing a regular pattern of light and 
shadow. By ten o’clock, when the shops 
were closed, the by-street was very soli- 
tary, and, in spite of the low growl of 
London from all round, very silent. 
Small sounds carried far; domestic 
sounds out of the houses were clearly 
audible on either side of the roadway; 
and the rumour of the approach of any 
passenger preceded him by a long time. 
Mr. Utterson had been some minutes at 
his post when he was aware of an odd 
light footstep drawing near. In the 
course of his nightly patrols he had long 
grown accustomed to the quaint effect 
with which the footfalls of a single per- 
son, while he is still a great way off, 
suddenly spring out distinct from the 
vast hum and clatter of the city. Yet 
his attention had never before been so 
sharply and decisively arrested; and it 
was with a strong, superstitious previ- 
sion of sucess that he withdrew into the 
entry of the court. 

The steps drew swiftly nearer, and 
swelled out suddenly louder as they 
turned the end of the street. The law- 
yer, looking forth from the entry, could 
soon see what manner of man he had to 
He was small, and very 
plainly dressed; and the look of him, 
even at that distance, went somehow 
strongly against the watcher’s inclina- 
tion. But he made straight for the 
door, crossing the roadway to save time; 
and as he came, he drew a key from 
his pocket, like one approaching home. 

Mr. Utterson stepped out and touched 
him on the shoulder as he passed. ‘Mr. 
Hyde, I think?” 

Mr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing 
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intake of the breath. But his fear was 
only momentary; and though he did not 
look the lawyer in the face, he answered 
coolly enough: ‘“That is my name. What 
do-you want?” 


“T see you are going in,” returned the 
lawyer. “I am an old friend of Dr. 
Jekyll’s—Mr. Utterson, of Gaunt Street 
—you must have heard my name; and 
meeting you so conveniently, I thought 
you might admit me.” 

“You will not find Dr. Jekyll; he is 
from home,” replied Mr. Hyde, blowing 
in the key. And then suddenly, but still 
without looking up. “How did you know 
me?” he asked. 


“On your side,” said Mr. Utterson, 
“will you do me a favour?” 

“With pleasure,” replied the other. 
“What shall it be?” 


“Will you let me see your face?” 
asked the lawyer. 

Mr. Hyde appeared to hesitate; and 
then, as if upon some sudden reflection, 
fronted about with an air of defiance; 
and the pair stared at each other pretty 
fixedly for a few seconds. “Now I 
shall know you again,” said Mr. Utter- 
son. “It may be useful.” 

“Ves,” returned Mr, Hyde, “it is as 
well we have met; and @ propos, you 
should have my address.” And he gave 
a number of a street in Soho. 

“Good God!” thought Mr. Utterson, 
“can he, too, have been thinking of the 
will?” But he kept his feelings to him- 
self, and only grunted in acknowledg- 
ment of the address. 

“And now,” said the other, “how did 
you know me?” 

“By description,” was the reply. 

“Whose description?” 
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“We have common friends,” said Mr. 
Utterson. 

“Common friends!’’ echoed Mr. Hyde, 
a little hoarsely. “Who are they?” 

“Jekyll, for instance,” said the lawyer. 

“He never told you,’ cried Mr. Hyde, 
with a flush of anger. “I did not think 
you would have lied.” 

“Come,” said Mr. Utterson, “that is 
not fitting language.” 

The other snarled aloud into a savage 
laugh; and the next moment, with ex- 
traordinary quickness, he had unlocked 
the door and disappeared into the house. 

The lawyer stood awhile when Mr. 
Hyde had left him, the picture of dis- 
quietude. Then he began slowly to 
mount the street, pausing every step or 
two, and putting his hand to his brow 
like a man in mental perplexity. The 
problem he was thus debating as he 
walked was one of a class that is rarely 
solved. Mr. Hyde was pale and dwarf- 
ish; he gave an impression of deform- 
ity without any namable malformation, 
he had a displeasing smile, he had borne 
himself to the lawyer with a sort of 
murderous mixture of timidity and 
boldness, and he spoke with a husky, 
whispering and somewhat broken voice, 
—all these were points against him; but 
not all of these together could explain 
the hitherto unknown disgust, loathing 
and fear with which Mr. Utterson re- 
garded him. “There must be some- 
thing else,” said the perplexed gentle- 
man. “There is something more, if I 
could find a name for it. God bless me, 
the man seems hardly human! Some- 
thing troglodytic, shall we say? or can 
it be the old story of Dr. Fell? or is it 
the mere radiance of a foul soul that 
thus transpires through, and _transfig- 
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ures, its clay continent? The last, I 
think; for, O my poor old Harry Jekyll, 
if ever I read Satan’s signature upon 
a face, it is on that of your new 
friend.” 

Round the corner from the by-street 
there was a square of ancient, handsome 
houses, now for the most part decayed 
from their high estate, and let in flats 
and chambers, to all sorts and conditions 
of men: map-engravers, architects, 
shady lawyers, and the agents of obscure 
enterprises. One house, however, second 
from the corner, was still occupied en- 
tire; and at the door of this which 
wore a great air of wealth and comfort, 
though it was now plunged in darkness 
except for the fan-light, Mr. Utterson 
stopped and knocked. A well-dressed, 
elderly servant opened the door. 

“Ts Dr. Jekyll at home, Poole?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“T will see, Mr. Utterson,” said Poole, 
admitting the visitor, as he spoke, into 
a large, low-roofed, comfortable hall, 
paved with flags, warmed (after the 
fashion of a country house) by a bright, 
open fire, and furnished with costly cab- 
inets of oak. “Will you wait here by the 
fire, sir? or shall I give you a light in 
the dining-room?” 

“Here, thank you,” said the lawyer; 
and he drew near and leaned on the tall 
fender. This hall, in which he was now 
left alone, was a pet fancy of his friend 
the doctor’s; and Utterson himself was 
wont to speak of it as the pleasantest 
room in London. But to-night there was 
a shudder in his blood; the face of 
Hyde sat heavy on his memory; he felt 
(what was rare with him) a nausea and 
distaste of life; and in the gloom of his 
spirits, he seemed to read a menace in 
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the flickering of the firelight on the 
polished cabinets and the uneasy starting 
of the shadow on the roof. He was 
ashamed of his belief, when Poole pres- 
ently returned to announce that Dr. 
Jekyll was gone out. 

“T saw Mr. Hyde go in by the old 
dissecting-room door, Poole,” he said. 
“Ts that right, when Dr. Jekyll is from 
home?” 

“Quite right, Mr. Utterson, sir,” re- 
plied the servant. “Mr. Hyde has a 
key.” 

“Your master seems to repose a great 
deal of trust in that young man, Poole,” 
resumed the other, musingly. 

“Ves, sir, he do indeed,” said Poole 
“We have all orders to obey him.” 

“T do not think I ever met Mr, 
Hyde?” asked Utterson. 

“O dear no, sir. He never dines here,” 
replied the butler. “Indeed, we see very 
little of him on this side of the house; 
he mostly comes and goes by the 
laboratory.” 

“Well, good-night, Poole.” 

“Good-night, Mr. Utterson.” 

And the lawyer set out homeward 
with a very heavy heart. ‘Poor Harry 
Jekyll,” he thought, “my mind misgives 
me he is in deep waters! He was wild 


“when he was young; a long while ago, 


to be sure; but in the law of God, there 
is no statute of limitations. Ah, it must 
be that; the ghost of some old sin, the 
cancer of some concealed disgrace; pun- 
ishment coming pede claudo, years after 
memory has forgotten and self-love con- 
doned the fault.” And the lawyer, 
scared by the thought, brooded awhile 
on his own past, groping in all the cor- 
ners of memory, lest by chance some 
Jack-in-the-Box of an old iniquity should 
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leap to light there. His past was fairly 
blameless; few men could read the rolls 
of their life with less apprehension; yet 
he was humbled to the dust by the many 
ill things he had done, and raised up 
again into a sober and fearful gratitude 
by the many that he had come so near 
to doing, yet avoided. And then by a 
return on his former subject, he con- 
ceived a spark of hope. “This Master 
Hyde, if he were studied,’ thought he, 
“must have secrets of his own: black 
secrets, by the look of him; secrets 
compared to which poor Jekyll’s worst 
would be like sunshine. Things cannot 
continue as they are. It turns me cold 
to think of this creature stealing like a 
thief to Harry’s bedside; poor Harry, 
what a wakening! And the danger of 
it! for if this Hyde suspects the exist- 
ence of the will, he may grow impatient 
to inherit. Ah, I must put my shoulder 
to the wheel—if Jekyll will but let me,” 
he added, “if Jekyll will only let me.” 
For once more he saw before his mind’s 
eye, as clean as a transparency, the 
strange clauses of the will. 


DR. JEKYLL WAS QUITE AT 
EASE. 


A FoRTNIGHT later, by excellent good 
fortune, the doctor gave one of his 
pleasant dinners to some five or six old 
cronies, all intelligent reputable men, 
and all judges of good wine; and Mr. 
Utterson so contrived that he remained 
behind after the others had departed. 
This was no new arrangement, but a 
thing that had befallen many scores of 
times. Where Utterson was liked, he 
was liked well. Hosts loved to detain 
the dry lawyer, when the light-hearted 
and the loose-tongued had already their 
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foot on the threshold; they liked to sit 
awhile in his unobtrusive company, prac- 
tising for solitude, sobering their minds 
in the man’s rich silence, after the 
expense and strain of gaiety. To this 
rule, Dr. Jekyll was no exception; and 
as he now sat on the opposite side of 
the fire—a large, well-made, smooth- 
faced man of fifty, with something of 
a slyish cast perhaps, but every mark 
of capacity and kindness—you could 
see by his looks that he cherished for 
Mr. Utterson a sincere and warm affec- 
tion. 

“T have been wanting to speak to you, 
Jekyll,” began the latter. “You know 
that will of yours?” 

A close observer might have gathered 
that the topic was distasteful; but the 
doctor carried it off gaily. ‘My poor 
Utterson,” said he, “you are unfortunate 
in such a client. I never saw a man 
so distressed as you were by my will; 
unless it were that hide-bound pedant, 
Lanyon, at what he called my scien- 
tific heresies. O, I know he’s a good 
fellow—you needn’t frown—an _ excel- 
lent fellow, and I always mean to see 
more of him; but a hide-bound pedant 
for all that; an ignorant, blatant pedant. 
I was never more disappointed in any 
man than Lanyon.” 

“You know I never approved of it,” 
pursued Utterson, ruthlessly disregard- 
ing the fresh topic. 

“My will? Yes, certainly, I know 
that,” said the doctor, a trifle sharply. 
“You have told me so.” 

“Well, I tell you so again,” continued 
the lawyer. “I have been learning some- 
thing of young Hyde.” 

The large handsome face of Dr. Jekyll 
grew pale to the very lips, and there 
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came a blackness about his eyes. “I 
do not care to hear more,” said he. 
“This is a matter I thought we had 
agreed to drop.” 

“What I heard was abominable,” said 
Utterson. 

“Tt can make no change. You do not 
anderstand my position,” returned the 
doctor, with a certain incoherency of 
manner. “I am painfully situated, Ut- 
terson; my position is a very strange— 
a very strange one. It is one of those 
affairs that cannot be mended by talk- 
ing.” 

“Jekyll,” said Utterson, “you know 
me: I am a man to be trusted. Make 
a clean breast of this in confidence; 
and I make no doubt I can get you out 
ot it.” 

“My good Utterson,” said the doctor, 
“this is very good of you, this is down- 
right good of you, and I cannot find 
words to thank you in. I believe you 
fully; I would trust you before any 
man alive ay, before myself, if I 
could make the choice; but indeed it 
isn’t what you fancy; it is not so bad 
as that; and just to put your good heart 
at rest, I will tell you one thing: the 
moment I choose, I can be rid of Mr. 
Hyde. I give you my hand upon that; 
and I thank you again and again; and 
I will just add one little word, Utter- 
son, that I’m sure you'll take in good 
part: this is a private matter, and I beg 
of you to let it sleep.” 

Utterson reflected a little, looking in 
the fire. 

“T have no doubt you are perfectly 
right,” he said at last, getting to his 
feet. 

“Well, but since we have touched 
upon this business, and for the last time 
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I hope,” continued the doctor, “there 
is one point I should like you to under- 
stand. I have really a very great in- 
terest in poor Hyde. I know you have 
seen him; he told me so; and I fear 
he was rude. But I do sincerely take a 
great a very great interest in that young 
man; and if I am taken away, Utterson, 
I wish you to promise me that you will 
bear with him and get his rights for 
him. I think you would, if you knew 
all; and it would be a weight off my 
mind if you would promise.” 

“T can’t pretend that I shall ever like 
him,” said the lawyer. 

“TJ don’t ask that,” pleaded Jekyll, 
laying his hand upon the other’s arm; 
“T only ask for justice; I only ask 
you to help him for my sake, when I 
am no longer here.” 

Utterson heaved an irrepressible sigh. 
“Well,” said he, “I promise.” 


THE CAREW MURDER CASE. 


NEARLY a year later, in the month of 
October, 18—, London was startled by 
a crime of singular ferocity, and ren- 
dered all the more notable by the high 
position of the victim. The details were 
few and startling. A maid-servant liv- 
ing alone in a house not far from the 
river had gone upstairs to bed about. 
eleven. Although a fog rolled over the 
city in the small hours, the early part 
of the night was cloudless, and the lane, 
which the maid’s window overlooked, 
was brilliantly lit by the full moon. It. 
seems she was romantically given; for 
she sat down upon her box, which stood 
immediately under the window, and fell 
into a dream of musing. Never (she 
used to say, with streaming tears, when 
she narrated that experience), never had 
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she felt more at peace with all men or 
thought more kindly of the world. 
And as she so sat she became aware 
of an aged and beautiful gentleman with 
white hair, drawing near along the lane; 
and advancing to meet him, another and 
very small gentleman, to whom at first 
she paid less attention. When they had 
come within speech (which was just 
under the maid’s eyes) the older man 
bowed and accosted the other with a 
very pretty manner of politeness. It 
did not seem as if the subject of his 
address were of great importance; in- 
deed, from his pointing, it sometimes ap- 
peared as if he were only inquiring his 
way; but the moon shone on his face 
as he spoke, and the girl was pleased 
to watch it, it seemed to breathe such 
an innocent and old-world kindness of 
disposition, yet with something high too, 
as of a well-founded self-content. Pres- 
ently her eye wandered to the other, 
and she was surprised to recognise in 
him a certain Mr. Hyde, who had once 
visited her master, and for whom she 
had conceived a dislike. He had in his 
hand a heavy cane, with which he was 
trifling; but he answered never a word, 
and seemed to listen with an ill-con- 
tained impatience. And then all of a 
sudden he broke out in a great flame of 
anger, stamping with his foot, brandish- 
ing the cane, and carrying on (as the 
maid described it) like a madman. The 
old gentleman took a step back, with 
the air of one very much surprised and 
a trifle hurt; and at that Mr. Hyde 
broke out of all bounds, and clubbed 
him to the earth. And next moment, 
with ape-like fury, he was trampling his 
victim under foot, and hailing down a 
storm of blows, under which the bones 
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were audibly shattered and the body 
jumped upon the roadway. At the hor- 
ror of these sights and sounds, the maid 
fainted. 

It was two o’clock when she came to 
herself and called for the police. The 
murderer was gone long ago; but there 
lay his victim in the middle of the lane, 
incredibly mangled. The stick with 
which the deed had been done, although 
it was of some rare and very tough and 
heavy wood, had broken in the middle 
under the stress of this insensate 
cruelty; and one splintered half had 
rolled in the neighbouring gutter—the 
other, without doubt, had been carried 
away by the murderer. A purse and a 
gold watch were found upon the victim; 
but no cards or papers, except a sealed 
and stamped envelope, which he had 
been probably carrying to the post, and 
which bore the name and address of 
Mr. Utterson. 

This was brought to the lawyer the 
next morning, before he was out of bed; 
and he had no sooner seen it, and been 
told the circumstances, than he shot out 
a solemn lip. “I shall say nothing till 
I have seen the body,” said he;, “this 
may be very serious. Have the kind- 
ness to wait while I dress.” And with 
the same grave countenance he hurried 
through his breakfast and drove to the 
police station, whither the body had 
been carried. As soon as he came into 
the cell, he nodded. 

“Yes,” said he, “I recognise him. I 
am sorry to say that this is Sir Dan- 
vers Carew.” 

“Good God, sir,” exclaimed the officer, 
“Ys it possible?” And the next moment 
his eye lighted up with professional 
ambition. . “This will make a deal of 
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noise,” he said. “And perhaps you can 
kelp us to the man.” And he briefly 
narrated what the maid had seen, and 
showed the broken stick. 

Mr. Utterson had already quailed at 
the name of Hyde; but when the stick 
was laid before him, he could doubt no 
longer: broken and battered as it was, 
he recognised it for one that he had 
himself presented many years before 
to Henry Jekyll. 

“Ts this Mr. Hyde a person of small 
stature?” he inquired. 

“Particularly small and particularly 
wicked-looking, is what the maid calls 
him,” said the officer. 

Mr. Utterson reflected; and then, 
raising his head, “If you will come 
with me in my cab,” he said, “I think I 
can take you to his house.” 

It was by this time about nine in the 
morning, and the first fog of the season. 
A great chocolate-coloured pall lowered 
over heaven, but the wind was contin- 
ually charging and routing these embat- 
tled vapours; so that as the cab crawled 
from street to street, Mr. Utterson be- 
held a marvellous number of degrees and 
hues of twilight; for here it would be 
dark like the back-end of evening; and 
there would be a glow of a rich, lurid 
brown, like the Jight of some strange 
conflagration; and here, for a moment, 
the fog would be quite broken up, and 
a haggard shaft of daylight would 
glance in between the swirling wreaths. 
The dismal quarter of Soho seen under 
these changing glimpses, with its muddy 
ways, and slatternly passengers, and its 
lamps, which had never been extin- 
guished or had been kindled afresh to 
combat this mournful reinvasion of 
darkness, seemed, in the lawyer’s eyes, 
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like a district of some city in a night- 
mare. The thoughts of his mind, be- 
sides, were of the gloomiest dye; and 
when he glanced at the companion of 
his drive, he was conscious of some 
touch of that terror of the law and the 
law’s officers, which may at times as- 
sail the most honest. 

As the cab drew up before the address 
indicated, the fog lifted a little and 
showed him a dingy street, a gin palace, 
a low French eating house, a shop for 
the retail of penny numbers and two- 
penny salads, many ragged children bun- 
dled in the doorways, and may women 
of many different nationalities passing 
out, key in hand, to have a morning 
glass; and the next moment the fog 
settled down again upon that part, as 
brown as umber, and cut him off from 
his blackguardly surroundings. This 
was the home of Jekyll’s favourite; of a 
man who was heir to a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

An ivory-faced and silvery-haired old 
woman opened the door. She had an 
evil face, smoothed by hypocrisy; but 
her manners were excellent. Yes, she 
said, this was Mr. Hyde’s, but he was 
not at home; he had been in that night 
very late, but had gone away again in 
less than an hour; there was nothing 
strange in that; his habits were very 
irregular, and he was often absent; for 
instance, it was nearly two months since 
she had seen him till yesterday. 

“Very well then, we wish to see his 
rooms,” said the lawyer; and when the 
woman began to declare it was impos- 
sible, “I had better tell you who this 
person is,” he added. ‘This is Inspector 
Newcomen, of Scotland Yard.” 

A flash of odious joy appeared upon 
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the woman’s face. “Ah!” said she, “he 
is in trouble! What has he done?” 

Mr. Utterson and the inspector ex- 
changed glances. “He don't seem a 
very popular character,” observed the 
latter. “And now, my good woman, 
just let me and this gentleman have a 
look about us.” 

In the whole extent of the house, 
which but for the old woman remained 
otherwise empty, Mr. Hyde had only 
used a couple of rooms; but these were 
furnished with luxury and good taste. 
A closet was filled with wine; the plate 
was of silver, the napery elegant; a good 
picture hung upon the walls, a gift (as 
Utterson supposed) from Henry Jekyll, 
who was much of a connoisseur; and 
the carpets were of many piles and 
agreeable in colour. At this moment, 
however, the rooms bore every mark of 
having been recently and hurriedly ran- 
sacked; clothes lay about the floor, with 
their pockets inside out; lockfast draw- 
ers stood open; and on the hearth there 
lay a pile of gray ashes, as though many 
papers had been burned. From these 
embers the inspector disinterred the 
butt end of a green cheque book, which 
had resisted the action of the fire; the 
other half of the stick was found behind 
the door; and as this clinched his sus- 
picions, the officer declared himself de- 
lighted. A visit to the bank, where 
several thousand pounds were found to 
be lying to the murderer’s credit, com- 
pleted his gratification. 

“You may depend upon it, sir,” he 
told Mr. Utterson: “I have him in my 
hand. He must have lost his head, or 
he never would have left the stick, or, 
above all, burned the cheque book. 
Why, money’s life to a man. We have 
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nothing to do but wait for him at the 
bank and get out the handbills. 

This last, however, was not so easy 
of accomplishment, for Mr. Hyde haa 
numbered few familiars—even the mas- 
ter of the servant-maid had only seen 
him twice; his family could nowhere be 
traced; he had never been photo- 
graphed; and the few who could de- 
scribe him differed widely, as common 
observers will. Only on one point were 
they agreed; and that was the haunting 
sense of unexpressed deformity with 
which the fugitive impressed his be- 
holders. 


INCIDENT OF THE LETTER. 


Ir was late in the afternoon, when Mr. 
Utterson found his way to Dr. Jekyll’s 
door, where he was at once admitted 
by Poole, and carried down by the 
kitchen offices, and across a yard which 
had once been a garden, to the build- 
ing which was indifferently known as 
the laboratory or the dissecting rooms. 
The doctor had bought the house from 
the heirs of a celebrated surgeon; and 
his own tastes being rather chemical 
than anatomical, had changed the desti- 
nation of the block at the bottom ot 
the garden. It was the first time that 
the lawyer had been received in that 
part of his friend’s quarters; and he 
eyed the dingy windowless structure 
with curiosity, and gazed round with a 
distasteful sense of strangeness as he 
crossed the theatre, once crowded with 
eager students and now lying gaunt and 
silent, the tables laden with chemical 
apparatus, the floor strewn with crates 
and littered with packing straw, and the 
light falling dimly through the foggy 
cupola. At the further end, a-.flight 
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of stairs mounted to a door covered 
| with red baize; and through this, Mr. 
_ Utterson was at last received into the 
' doctor’s cabinet. It was a large room, 
fitted round with glass presses, fur- 


“T am quite sure of him,” replied 
Jekyll; “I have grounds for certainty 
that I cannot share with any one. But 
there is one thing on which you may 
advise me. I have—I have received a 


-nished among other things, with a 
cheval-glass and a business table, and 
looking out upon the court by three 
dusty windows barred with iron. The 
fire burned in the grate; a lamp was set 
lighted on the chimney shelf, for even 
in the houses the fog began to iie 
thickly; and there, close up to the 
warmth, sat Dr. Jekyll, looking deadly 
sick. He did not rise to meet his visi- 
tor, but held out a cold hand, and bade 
him welcome in a changed voice. 

“And now,’ said Mr. Utterson, as 
soon as Poole had left them “‘you have 
heard the news?” 

The doctor shuddered. ‘‘They were 
crying it in the square,” he said. “I 
heard them in my dining-room.” 

“One word,” said the lawyer. “Carew 
was my client, but so are you; and I 
want to know what I am doing. You 
have not been mad enough to hide this 
fellow?”’ 

“Utterson, I swear to God,” cried 
the doctor, “I swear to God I will never 
set eyes on him again. I bind my 
honour to you that I am done with him 
in this world. It is all at an end. And 
indeed he does not want my help; you 
do not know him as I do; he is safe, 
he is quite safe; mark my words, he 
will never more be heard of.” 

The lawyer listened gloomily; he did 
not like his friend’s feverish manner. 
“You seem pretty sure of him,” said 
he; “and for your sake, I hope you 
may be right. If it came to a trial, your 
name might apvear.” 


letter; and I am at a loss whether I 
should show it to the police. I should 
like to leave it in your hands, Utterson; 
you would judge wisely, I am sure; I 
have so great a trust in you.” 

“You fear, I suppose, that it might 
lead to his detection?” asked the lawyer. 

“No,” said the other. “I cannot say 
that I care what becomes of Hyde; I 
am quite done with him. I was think- 
ing of my own character, which this 
hateful business has rather exposed.” 

Utterson ruminated awhile; he was 
surprised at his friend’s selfishness and 
yet relieved by it. “Well,” said he, at 
last, “let me see the letter.” 

The letter was written in an old, up- 
right hand, and signed “Edward Hyde;” 
and it signified, briefly enough, that the 
writer’s benefactor, Dr. Jekyll, whom he 
he had long so unworthily repaid for a 
thousand generosities, need labour under 
no alarm for his safety, as he had means 
of escape on which he placed a sure de- 
pendence. The lawyer liked this letter 
well enough; it put a better colour on 
the intimacy than he had looked for; 
and he blamed himself for some of his 
past suspicions, 

“Have you the envelope?” he asked. 


“JT burned it,” replied Jekyll, “before 
I thought what I was about. But it 
bore no postmark. The note was 
handed in.” 

“Shall I keep this and sleep upon it?” 
asked Utterson. 

“T wish you to judge for me en- 
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tirely,”’ was the reply. 
confidence in myself.” 

“Well, I shall consider,” returned the 
lawyer. “And now one word more: it 
was Hyde who dictated the terms in 
‘your will about that disappearance?” 

The doctor seemed seized with a 
qualm of faintness; he shut his mouth 
tight and nodded. 

“7 knew itp’ 
meant to murder you. 
a fine escape.” 

“T have had what is far more to the 
purpose,” returned the doctor solemnly: 
“T have had a lesson—O God, Utter- 
son, what a lesson I have had!” And 
he covered his face for a moment with 
his hands. 

On his way out, the lawyer stopped 
and had a word or two with Poole. “By 
the by,” said he, “there was a letter 
handed in to-day: what was the mes- 
senger like?”’ But Poole was positive 
nothing had come except by post; “and 
only circulars by that,” he added. 

This news sent off the visitor with his 
fears renewed. Plainly the letter had 
come by the laboratory door; possibly, 
indeed, it had been written in the cabi- 
net; and, if that were so, it must be 
differently judged, and handled with the 
more caution. The news-boys as he 
went, were crying themselves hoarse 
along the footways: “Special edition. 
Shocking murder of an M.P.” That 
was the funeral oration of one friend 
and client; and he could not help a 
certain apprehension lest the good name 
of another should be sucked down in the 
eddy of the scandal. It was, at least, 
a ticklish decision that he had to make; 
and, self-reliant, as he was by habit, he 
-began to cherish a longing for advice. 


“T have lost 


said Utterson. “He 
You have had 
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It was not to be had directly; but per- 
haps, he thought, it might be fished for. 

Presently after, he sat on one side of 
his own hearth, with Mr. Guest his head 
clerk upon the other, and midway be- 
tween, at a nicely calculated distance 
from the fire, a bottle of a particular 
old wine that had long dwelt unsunned 
in the foundations of his house. The 
fog still slept on the wing above the 
drowned city, where the lamps glim- 
mered like carbuncles; and through the 
muffle and smother of these fallen 
clouds, the procession of the town’s life 
was still rolling in through the great 
arteries with a sound as of a mighty 
wind. But the room was gay with fire- 
light. In the bottle the acids were long 
ago resolved; the imperial dye had 
softened with time, as the colour grows 
richer in stained windows; and the glow 
of hot autumn afternoons on hillside 
vineyards was ready to be set free and 
to dispel the fogs of London. Insen- 
sibly the lawyer melted. There was no 
man from whom he kept fewer secrets 
than Mr. Guest; and he was not always 
sure that he kept as many as he meant. 
Guest had often been on business to 
the doctor’s: he knew Poole; he could 
scarce have failed to hear of Mr. Hyde’s’ 
familiarity about the house; he might. 
draw conclusions: was it not as well, 
then, that he should see a letter which 
put that mystery to rights? and, above: 
all, since Guest, being a great student! 
and critic of handwriting would consider. 
the step natural and obliging? The 
clerk, besides, was a man of counsel;: 
he would scarce read so strange a docu-: 
ment without dropping a remark; and: 
by that remark Mr. Utterson might 
shape his future course. 


“This is a sad business about Sir 
Danvers,” he said. 

“Yes, sir, indeed. It has elicited a 
great deal of public feeling,” returned 
Guest. “The man of course, was mad.” 
_ “J should like to hear your views on 
that” replied Utterson. “TI have a docu- 
ment here in his handwriting; it is be- 
tween ourselves for I scarce know what 
to do about it; it’s an ugly business at 
the best. But there it is; quite in your 
Way: a murderer’s autograph.” 

Guest’s eyes brightened, and he sat 
down at once and studied it with pas- 
sion. “No, sir,’ he said; “not mad; 
but it is an odd hand.” 

“And by all accounts a very odd 
writer,’ added the lawyer. 

Just then the servant entered with 
a& note. 

“Ts that from Dr. Jekyll, sir?” in- 
quired the clerk. “I thought I knew 
the writing. Anything private, Mr. Ut- 
terson?” 

“Only an invitation to dinner. 
Do you want to see it?” 

“One moment. I thank you, sir;”’and 
the clerk laid the two sheets of paper 
alongside and sedulously compared their 
contents. “Thank you, sir,’ he said at 
last, returning both; “it’s a very inter- 
esting autograph.” 

There was a pause, during which Mr. 
Utterson struggled with himself. “Why 
did you compare them, Guest?” he in- 
quired suddenly. 

“Well, sir,’ returned the clerk, 
“there’s a rather singular resemblance; 
the two hands are in many points iden- 
tical; only differently sloped.” 

“Rather quaint” said Utterson. 

“Tt is. as you say, rather quaint,” re- 
turned Guest. 


Why? 
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“I wouldn’t speak of this note,” said 
the master. 

“No, sir,” said the clerk. 
stand.” 

But no sooner was Mr. Utterson alone 
that night, than he locked the note into 
his safe, where it reposed from that 
time forward. ‘What!” he thought. 
“Henry Jekyll forge for a murderer!” 
And his blood ran cold in his veins. 


REMARKABLE INCIDENT OF 
DR. LANYON. 


TIME ran on; thousands of pounds were 
offered in reward, for the death of Sir 
Danvers was resented as a public in- 
jury; but Mr. Hyde had disappeared 
out of the ken of the police as though 
he had never existed. Much of his 
past was unearthed, indeed, and all 
disreputable: tales came out of the 
man’s cruelty, at once so callous and 
violent, of his vile life, of his strange 
associates, of the hatred that seemed 
to have surrounded his career; but of 
his present whereabouts not a whisper. 
From the time he had left the house in 
Soho on the morning of the murder, he 
was simply blotted out; and gradually, 
as time drew on, Mr. Utterson began 
to recover from the hotness of his alarm, 
and to grow more quiet with himself. 
The death of Sir Danvers was, to his 
way of thinking, more than paid for by 
the disappearance of Mr. Hyde. Now 
that the evil influence had been with- 
drawn, a new life began for Dr. Jekyll. 
He came out of his seclusion, renewed 
relations with his friends, became once 
more their familiar guest and enter- 
tainer; and whilst he had always been 
known for charities, he was now no 
less distinguished for his religion. He 
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was busy, he was much in the open air, 
he did good; his face seemed to open 
and brighten, as if with an inward con- 
sciousness of service; and for more 
than two months, the doctor was at 
peace. 

On the 8th of January Utterson had 
dined at the doctor’s with a small party; 
Lanyon had been there; and the face of 
the host had looked from one to the 
other as in the old days when the trio 
were inseparable friends. On the 12th, 
and again on the 14th, the door was shut 
against the lawyer. “The doctor was 
confined to the house,” Poole said, ‘“‘and 
saw no one.” On the 15th, he tried 
again, and was again refused; and hav- 
ing now been used for the last two 
months to see his friend almost daily, 
he found this return of solitude to 
weigh upon his spirits. The fifth night, 
he had in Guest to dine with him; and 
the sixth he betook himself to Dr. Lan- 
yon’s. 

There at least he was not denied ad- 
mittance; but when he came in, he was 
shocked at the change which had taken 
place in the doctor’s appearance. He 
had his death-warrant written legibly 
upon his face. The rosy man had 
grown pale; his flesh had fallen away; 
he was visibly balder and older; and yet 
it was not so much these tokens of a 
swift physical decay that arrested the 
lawyer’s notice, as a look in the eye 
and quality of manner that seemed to 
testify to some deep-seated terror of 
the mind. It was unlikely that the doc- 
tor should fear death; and yet that was 
what Utterson was tempted to suspect. 
“Yes,” he thought; “he is a doctor, he 
must know his own state and that his 
days are counted; and the knowledge 
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is more than he can bear.” And yet 
when Utterson remarked on his ill looks, 
it was with an air of great firmness 
that Lanyon declared himself a doomed 
man. 

“T have had a great shock,” he said, 
“and I shall never recover. It is a ques- 
tion of weeks. _ Well, life has been 
pleasant; I liked it; yes, sir, I used 
to like it. I sometimes think if we 
knew all we should be more glad to 
get away.” 

“Jekyll is ill, too,” observed Utterson. 
“Have you seen him?” 

But Lanyon’s face changed, and he 
held up a trembling hand. “I wish to 
see or hear no more of Dr. Jekyll,” he 
said, in a loud, unsteady voice. “I 
am quite done with that person; and I 
beg that you will spare me any allusion 
to one whom I regard as dead.” 

“Tut tut!” said Mr. Utterson; and 
then, after a considerable pause. ‘‘Can’t 
I do anything?” he inquired. ‘‘We are 
three very old friends, Lanyon; we shall 
not live to make others.” 

“Nothing can be done,” returned 
Lanyon; “ask himself.” 

“He will not see me,” said the law- 
yer. 

“I am not surprised at that,” was, 
the reply. ‘Some day, Utterson, after 
I am dead you may perhaps come to: 
learn the right and wrong of this. I 
cannot tell you. And in the meantime, , 
if you can sit and talk with me of other: 
things, for God’s sake, stay and do so;, 
but if you cannot keep clear of this ac-: 
cursed topic, then, in God’s name, go,. 
for I cannot bear it.” 

As soon as he got home Utterson sat 
down and wrote to Jekyll complaining, 
of his exclusion from the house, and} 
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asking the cause of this unhappy break 
with Lanyon; and the next day brought 
him a long answer, often very patheti- 
cally worded, and sometimes darkly 
mysterious in drift. The quarrel with 
Lanyon was incurable. “I do not blame 
our old friend,” Jekyll wrote, “but I 
share his view that we must never 
meet. I mean from henceforth to lead 
a life of extreme seclusion; you must 
not be surprised, nor must you doubt 
my friendship, if my door is often shut 
even to you. You must suffer me to go 
my own dark way. I have brought. on 
myself a punishment and a danger that 
I cannot name. If I am the chief of 
sinners, J am the chief of sufferers also. 
I could not think that this earth con- 
tained a place for sufferings and terrors 
so unmanning; and you can do but one 
thing, Utterson, to lighten this destiny, 
and that is to respect my silence.” Ut- 
terson was amazed; the dark influence 
of Hyde had been withdrawn, the doctor 
had returned to his old tasks and 
amities; a week ago, the prospect had 
smiled with every promise of a cheerful 
and an honoured age; and now in a mo- 
ment, friendship and peace of mind and 
the whole tenor of his life were wrecked. 
So great and unprepared a_ change 
pointed to madness; but in view ot Lan- 
yon’s manner and words, there must lie 
for it some deeper ground. 

A week afterwards Dr. Lanyon took 
to his bed, and in something less than 
a fortnight he was dead. The night 
after the funeral, at which he had been 
sadly affected, Utterson locked the door 
of his business room, and sitting there 
by the light of a melancholy candle, 
drew out and set before him an envelope 
addressed by the hand and sealed with 


the seal of his dead friend. ‘Private: 
for the hands of J. G. UTTERSON ALONE, 
and in case of his predecease to be de- 
stroyed unread,” so it was emphatically 
superscribed; and the lawyer dreaded 
to behold the contents. “I have buried 
one friend today,” he thought: “what 
if this should cost me another?” And 
then he condemned the fear as a dis- 
loyalty, and broke the seal. Within 
there was another enclosure, likewise 
sealed, and marked upon the cover as 
“not to be opened till the death or dis- 
appearance of Dr. Henry Jekyll.’ Ut- 
terson could not trust his eyes. Yes, 
it was disappearance; here again, as 
in the mad will, which he had long 
ago restored to its author, here again 
were the idea of a disappearance and 
the name of Henry Jekyll bracketed. 
But in the will, that idea had sprung 
from the sinister suggestion of the man 
Hyde; it was set there with a purpose 
all to plain and horrible. Written by 
the hand of Lanyon, what should it 
mean? A great curiosity came to the 
trustee, to disregard the prohibition, 
and dive at once to the bottom of 
these mysteries; but professional hon- 
our and faith to his dead friend were 
stringent obligations; and the packet 
slept in the inmost corner of his private 
safe. 

It is one thing to mortify curiosity, 
another to conquer it; and it may be 
doubted if, from that day forth, Utter- 
son desired the society of his surviving 
friend with the same eagerness. He 
thought of him kindly; but his thoughts 
were disquieted and fearful. He went 
to call indeed; but he was perhaps re- 
lieved to be denied admittance; perhaps, 
in his heart, he preferred to speak with 
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Poole upon the doorstep, and sur- 
rounded by the air and sounds of the 
open city, rather than to be admitted 
into that house of voluntary bondage, 
and to sit and speak with its inscrutable 
recluse. Poole had, indeed, no very 
pleasant news to communicate. The 
doctor, it appeared now more than ever 
confined himself to the cabinet over the 
laboratory, where he would sometimes 
even sleep; he was out of spirits, he 
had grown very silent, he did not read; 
it seemed as if he had something on his 
mind. Utterson became so used to the 
unvarying character of these reports, 
that he fell off little by little in the fre- 
quency of his visits. 


INCIDENT AT THE WINDOW. 


Ir chanced on Sunday, when Mr. Utter- 
son was on his usual walk with Mr. En- 
field, that their way lay once again 
through the by-street; and that when 
they came in front of the door, both 
stopped to gaze on it. 

“Well,” said Enfield, “that story’s at 
an end, at least. We shall never see 
more of Mr. Hyde.” 

“T hope not,” said Utterson. ‘Did I 
ever tell you that I once saw him, and 
shared your feeling of repulsion?” 

“Tt was impossible to do the one 
without the other,” returned Enfield. 
“And, by the way, what an ass you 
must have thought me, not to know that 
this was a back way to Dr. Jekyll’s! 
It was partly your own fault that I 
found it out, even when I did.” 

“So you found it out, did you?” said 
Utterson. “But if that be so, we may 
step into the court and take a look at 
the windows. To tell you the truth, I 
am uneasy about poor Jekyll; and even 
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outside, I feel as if the presence of a 
friend might do him good.” 

The court was very cool and a little 
damp, and full of premature twilight, 
although the sky, high up overhead was 
still bright with sunset. The middle 
one of the three windows was half way 
open; and sitting close beside it taking 
the air with an infinite sadness of mien, 
like some disconsolate prisoner, Utter- 
son saw Dr. Jekyll. 

“What! Jekyll!” he cried. 
you are better.” 

“T am very low, Utterson,” replied the 
doctor drearily; “very low. It will not 
last long, thank God.” 

“You stay too much indoors,” said 
the lawyer. “You should be out, whip- 
ping up the circulation, like Mr. Enfield 
and me. (This is my cousin—Mr. En- 
field—Dr. Jekyll.) Come now; get 
your hat, and take a quick turn with 
us.” 

“You are very good,’ sighed the 
other. “I should like, to very much; 
but no, no, no; it is quite impossible; 
I dare not. But indeed, Utterson, I am 
very glad to see you; this is really a 
great pleasure. I would ask you and 
Mr. Enfield up, but the place is really 
not fit.” 

“Why then,” said the lawyer good- 
naturedly, “the best thing we can do is 
to stay down here, and speak with you 
from where we are.” 

“That is just what I was about to 
propose,” returned the doctor, with a 
smile. But the words were hardly ut- 
tered, before the smile was struck out 
of his face and succeeded by an expres- 
sion of such abject terror and despair, 
as froze the very blood of the two gen- 
tlemen below. They saw it but for a 
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glimpse, for the window was instantly 
thrust down; but that glimpse had been 
sufficient, and they turned and left the 
court without a word. In silence, too, 
they traversed the by-street; and it 
was not until they had come into a 
neighbouring thoroughfare, where even 
upon a Sunday there were still some 
stirrings of life, that Mr. Utterson at 
last turned and looked at his compan- 
ion. They were both pale; and there 
was an answering horror in their eyes. 

“God forgive us! God forgive us!” 
said Mr. Utterson. 

But Mr. Enfield only nodded his head 
very seriously, and walked on once 
more in silence. 


THE LAST NIGHT. 


Mr. UTTERSON was sitting by his fire- 
side one evening after dinner, when he 
was surprised to receive a visit from 
Poole. 

“Bless me, Poole, what brings you 
here?” he cried; and then, taking a sec- 
ond look at him, “What ails you?” he 
added: “is the doctor ill?” 

“Mr. Utterson,” said the man, “there 
is something wrong.” 

“Take a seat, and here is a glass of 
wine for you,” said the lawyer. “Now, 
take your time, and tell me plainly what 
you want.” 

“You know the doctor’s ways, sir,” 
replied Poole, “and how he shuts him- 
self up. Well, he’s shut up again in 
the cabinet; and I don’t like it, sir— 
I wish I may die if I like it. Mr. Ut- 
terson, sir, I’m afraid.” 

“Now, my good man,” said the law- 
yer, “be explicit. What are you afraid 
of?” 

“T’ve been afraid for about a week,” 
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returned Poole, doggedly disregarding 
the question; “and I can bear it no 
more.” 

The man’s appearance amply bore out 
his words; his manner was altered for 
the worse; and except for the moment 
when he had first announced his terror, 
he had not once looked the lawyer in 
the face. Even now, he sat with the 
glass of wine untasted on his knee, 
and his eyes directed to a corner of the 
floor. “I can bear it no more,” he re- 
peated. 

“Come,” said the lawyer, “I see you 
have some good reason, Poole; I see 
there is something seriously amiss. 
Try to tell me what it is.” 

“T think there’s been foul play,” said 
Poole, hoarsely. 

“Foul play!” cried the lawyer, a 
good deal frightened, and rather in- 
clined to be irritated in consequence. 
“What foul play? What does the man 
mean?” 

“J daren’t say, sir,” was the answer; 
“but will you come along with me and 
see for yourself?” 

Mr. Utterson’s only answer was to 
rise and get his hat and great coat; 
but he observed with wonder the great- 
ness of the relief that appeared upon 
the butler’s face, and perhaps with no 
less, that the wine was still untasted 
when he set it down to follow. 

It was a wild, cold, unseasonable 
night of March, with a pale moon, lying 
on her back as though the wind had 
tilted her, and a flying wrack of the 
most diaphanous and lawny texture. 
The wind made talking difficult, and 
flecked the blood into the face. It 
seemed to have swept the streets un- 
usually bare of passengers, besides; for 
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Mr. Utterson thought he had never seen 
that part of London so deserted. He 
could have wished it otherwise; never 
in his life had he been conscious of so 
sharp.a wish to see and touch his fel- 
low-creatures; for, struggle as he might, 
there was borne in upon his mind a 
crushing anticipation of calamity. The 
square, when they got there, was all 
full of wind and dust, and the thin trees 
in the garden were slashing themselves 
along the railing. Poole, who had kept 
all the way a pace or two ahead, now 
pulled up in the middle of the pave- 
ment, and in spite of the biting weather, 
took off his hat and mopped his brow 
with a red pocket-handkerchief. But 
for all the hurry of his coming, these 
were not the dews of exertion that he 
wiped away, but the moisture of some 
strangling anguish; for his face was 
white, and his voice, when he spoke, 
harsh and broken. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “here we are, 
and God grant there be nothing wrong.” 

“Amen, Poole,” said the lawyer. 

Thereupon the servant knocked in a 
very guarded manner; the door was 
opened on the chain; and a voice asked 
from within, “Is that you Poole?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Poole. ‘Open 
the door.” 

The hall, when they entered it, was 
brightly lighted up; the fire was built 
high; and about the hearth the whole 
of the servants, men and women, stood 
huddled together like a flock of sheep. 
At the sight of Mr. Utterson, the house- 
maid broke into hysterical whimpering; 
and the cook, crying out, “Bless God! 
it’s Mr. Utterson,” ran forward as if 
to take him in her arms. 

“What, what? Are you all here?” 
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said the lawyer, peevishly. “Very ir- 
regular, very unseemly; your master 
would be far from pleased.” 
“They’re all afraid,” said Poole. 
Blank silence followed, no one pro- 
testing; only the maid lifted up her 
voice, and now wept loudly. 


“Hold your tongue!” Poole said to 
her, with a ferocity of accent that tes- 
tified to his own jangled nerves; and in- 
deed when the girl had so suddenly 
raised the note of her lamentation, 
they had all started and turned to- 
wards the inner door with faces of 
dreadful expression. “And now,” con- 
tinued the butler, addressing the knife- 
boy, ‘‘reach me a candle, and we'll get 
this through hands at once.” And then 
he begged Mr. Utterson to follow him, 
and led the way to the back garden. 

“Now, sir,” said he, “you come as 
gently as you can. I want you to hear, 
and I don’t want to be heard. And 
see here sir, if by any chance he was 
to ask you in, don’t go.” 

Mr. Utterson’s nerves, at this un- 
looked for termination, gave a jerk that 
nearly threw him from his balance, 
but he re-collected his courage, and 
followed the butler into the laboratory 
building and through the surgical thea- 
tre, with its lumber of crates and bot- - 
tles, to the foot of the stair. Here 
Poole motioned him to stand on one 
side and listen; while he himself, set- 
ting down the candle and making a 
great and obvious call on his resolu- 
tion, mounted the steps, and knocked 
with a somewhat uncertain hand on the 
red baize of the cabinet door. 

“Mr. Utterson, sir, asking to see - 
you,” he called; and even as he did so, 
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once more violently signed to the lawyer 
to give ear. 

A voice answered from within: “Tell 
him I cannot see any one,” it said com- 
plainingly. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Poole, with a 
note of something like triumph in his 
voice; and taking up his candle, he 
led Mr. Utterson back across the yard 
and into the great kitchen, where the 
fire was out and the beetles were leaping 
on the floor. 

“Sir,” he said, looking Mr. Utterson 
in the eyes,” “was that my master’s 
voice?” 

“Tt seems much changed,” replied the 
lawyer, very pale, but giving look for 
look. 

“Changed? Well, yes, I think so,” 
said the butler. ‘Have I been twenty 
years in this man’s house, to be de- 
ceived about his voice? No, sir; mas- 
ter’s made away with; he was made 
away with, eight days ago, when we 
heard him cry out upon the name of 
God; and who’s in there instead of 
ham, and why it stays there, is a thing 
that cries to Heaven, Mr. Utterson!” 

“This is a very strange tale, Poole; 
this is rather a wild tale, my man,” said 
Mr. Utterson, biting his finger. “Sup- 


pose it were as you suppose, supposing ~ 


Dr. Jekyll to have been—well, mur- 
dered, what could induce the murderer 
to stay? That won’t hold water; it 
doesn’t commend itself to reason.” 
“Well, Mr. Utterson, you are a hard 
man to satisfy, but I’ll do it yet,” said 
Poole. ‘All this last week (you must 
know) him or it, or whatever it is 
that lives in that cabinet, has been cry- 
ing night and day for some sort of 
medicine and cannot get it to his mind. 
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It was sometimes his way—the master’s, 
that is—to write his orders on a sheet of 
paper and throw it on the stair. We’ve 
had nothing else this week back; noth- 
ing but papers, and a closed door, and 
the very meals left there to be smug- 
gled in when nobody was looking. Well, 
sir, every day, ay, twice and thrice 
in the same day there have been orders 
and complaints, and I have been sent 
flying to all the wholesale chemists in 
town. Every time I brought the stuff 
back there would be another paper tell- 
ing me to return it, because it was not 
pure, and~another order to a different 
firm. ‘This drug is wanted bitter bad, 
sir, whatever for?” 

“Have you any of these papers?” 
asked Mr. Utterson. 

Poole felt in his pocket and handed 
out a crumpled note, which the lawyer, 
bending nearer to the candle, carefully 
examined. Its contents ran thus: “Dr. 
Jekyll presents his compliments toe 
Messrs. Maw. He assures them that 
their last sample is impure and quite 
useless for his present purpose. In the 
year 18—, Dr. J. purchased a somewhat 
large quantity from Messrs. M. He 
now begs them to search with the most 
sedulous care, and should any of the 
same quality be left, to forward it to 
him at once. Expense is no considera- 
tion. The importance of this to Dr. J. 
can hardly be exaggerated.’ So far 
the letter had run composedly enough; 
but here, with a sudden splutter of the 
pen, the writer’s emotion had broken 
loose. ‘For God’s sake,” he added, 
“find me some of the old.” 

“This is a strange note,” said Mr. Ut- 
terson; and then, sharply, “How do 
you come to have it open?” 
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“The man at Maw’s was main angry, 
sir, and he threw it back to me like 
so much dirt,” returned Poole. 

“This is unquestionably the doctor’s 
hand, do you know?” resumed the law- 
yer. 

“T thought it looked like it,” said the 
servant, rather sulkily; and then, with 
another voice, “But what matters hand 
of write?” he said. “I’ve seen him!” 

“Seen him?” repeated Mr. Utterson. 
“Well?” 

“That’s it!” said Poole. “It ‘was 
this way. I came suddenly into the 
theatre from the garden. It seems he 
had slipped out to look for his drug, 
or whatever it is; for the cabinet door 
was open, and there he was at the far 
end of the room, digging among the 
crates. He looked up when I came in, 
gave a kind of cry, and whipped up- 
stairs into the cabinet. It was but for 
one minute that I saw him, but the hair 
stood upon my head like quills. Sir, 
if that was my master, why had he a 
mask upon his face? If it was my mas- 
ter, why did he cry out like a rat, 
and run from me? I have served him 
long enough. And then .’ the man 
paused and passed his hand over his 
face. 

“These are all very strange circum- 
stances,” said Mr. Utterson, “but I think 
I begin to see daylight. Your master, 
Poole, is plainly seized with one of those 
maladies that both torture and deform 
the sufferer; hence for aught I know, 
the alteration of his voice; hence the 
mask and his avoidance of his friends; 
hence his eagerness to find this drug, 
by means of which the poor soul retains 
some hope of ultimate recovery—God 
grant that he be not deceived! There 
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is my explanation; it is sad enough, 
Poole, ay, and appalling to consider; but 
it is plain and natural, hangs well to- 
gether, and delivers us from all exorbi- 
tant alarms.” 

“Sir,” said the butler, turning to a 
sort of mottled pallor, “that thing was 
not my master, and there’s the truth. 
My master’—here he looked round him, 
and began to whisper—“is a tall fine 
build of a man, and this was more of a 
dwarf.” Utterson attempted to pro- 
test. “O, sir,” cried Poole, “do you 
think I do not know my master after 
twenty years? do you think I do not 
know where his head comes to in the 
cabinet door, where I saw him every 
morning of my life? No, sir, that thing 
in the mask was never Dr. Jekyll—God 
knows what it is, but it was never Dr. 
Jekyll; and it is the belief of my heart 
that there was murder done.” 

“Poole,” replied the lawyer, “if you 
say that, it will become my duty to 
make certain. Much as I desire to 
spare your master’s feelings, much as 
I am puzzled about this note, which 
seems to prove him to be still alive, I 
shall consider it my duty to break in 
that door.” 


“Ah, Mr. Utterson, that’s talking!” 
cried the Butler. 


“And now comes the second ques- 
tion,” resumed Utterson: “Who is go- 
ing to do it?” 

“Why, you and me, sir,’ 
daunted reply. 


“That is very well said,” returned 
the lawyer; “and whatever comes of 
it I shall make it my business to see 
you are no loser.” 


“There is an axe in the theatre,” con- 


’ was the un- 
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tinued Poole; “and you might take the 
kitchen poker for yourself.” 

The lawyer took that rude but 
weighty instrument into his hand, and 
balanced it. “Do you know, Poole,” 
he said, looking up “that you and I 
are about to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion of some peril?” 

“You may say so sir, indeed,” re- 
turned the butler. 

“Tt is well, then, that we should be 
frank,” said the other. “We both think 
more than we have said; let us make a 
clean breast. This masked figure that 
you saw, did you recognise it?” 

“Well, sir, it went so quick, and the 
creature was so doubled up that I could 
hardly swear to that,’ was the answer. 
“But if you mean, was it Mr. Hyderp— 
why, yes, I think it was! You see, it 
was much the same bigness; and it had 
the same quick light way with it; and 
then who else could have got in by the 
laboratory door? You have not forgot, 
sir, that at the time of the murder 
he had still the key with him? But 
that’s not all. I don’t know, Mr. Utter- 
son, if ever you met this Mr. Hyde?” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, “I once spoke 
with him.” 

“Then you must know, as well as the 
rest of us, that there was something 
queer about that gentleman—something 
that gave a man a turn—I don’t know 
rightly how to say it, beyond this: that 
you felt it in your marrow—kind of 
cold and thin.” 

“T own I felt something of what you 
describe,” said Mr. Utterson. 

“Quite so, sir,” returned Poole. 
“Well, when that masked thing like 
a monkey jumped from among the 
chemicals and whipped into the cabinet, 
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it went down my spine like ice. O, I 
know it’s not evidence, Mr. Utterson; 
I’m book-learned enough for that; but 
a man has his feelings; and I give you 
my bible-word it was Mr. Hyde!” 

“Ay, ay,” said the lawyer. “My fears 
incline to the same point. Evil, I fear, 
founded—evil was sure to come—of 
that connection. Ay truly, I believe 
you; I believe poor Harry is killed; 
and I believe his murderer (for what 
purpose, God alone can tell) is still lurk- 
ing in his victim’s room. Well, let our 
name be vengeance. Call Bradshaw.” 

The footman came at the summons, 
very white and nervous. 

“Pull yourself together, Bradshaw,” 
said the lawyer. “This suspense, I 
know, is telling upon all of you; but 
it is now our intention to make an end 
of it. Poole here, and I are going to 
force our way into the cabinet. If all 
is well, my shoulders are broad enough 
to bear the blame. Meanwhile, lest 
anything should really be amiss, or any 
malefactor seek to escape by the back, 
you and the boy must go round the 
corner with a pair of good -sticks, and 
take your post at the laboratory door. 
We give you ten minutes to get to your 
stations.” 

As Bradshaw left, the lawyer looked 
at his watch, “And now, Poole, let us 
get to ours,” he said; and taking the 
poker under his arm he led the way 
into the yard. . The scud had banked 
over, the moon, and it was now quite 
dark. The wind, which only broke 
in puffs and draughts into that deep well 
of building, tossed the light of the can- 
dle to. and fro about their steps, until 
they came into the shelter of the theatre, 
where they sat down silently to. wait.. 
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London hummed solemnly all around; 
but nearer at hand, the stillness was 
only broken by the sound of a foot- 
fall moving to and fro along the cabinet 
floor. 

“So it will walk all day, sir,” whis- 
pered Poole; “ay, and the better part 
of the night. Only when a new sample 
comes from the chemist, there’s a bit 
of a break. Ah, it’s an ill conscience 
that’s such an enemy to rest! Ah, sir, 
there’s blood foully shed in every step 
of it! But hark again, a little closer— 
put your heart in your ears, Mr. Utter- 
son, and tell me, is that the doctor’s 
foot?” 

The steps fell lightly and oddly, with a 
certain swing, for all they went so 
slowly; it was different indeed from the 
heavy creaking tread of Henry Jekyll. 
Utterson sighed. “Is there never any- 
thing else?” he asked. 

Poole nodded. “Once,” he 
“Once I heard it weeping!” 

“Weeping? how that?” said the law- 
yer, conscious of a sudden chill of hor- 
ror. 

“Weeping like a woman or a lost 
soul,” said the butler. “I came away 
with that upon my heart, that I could 
have wept too.” 

But now the ten minutes drew to an 
end. Poole disinterred the axe from 
under a stack of packing straw; the 
candle was set upon the nearest table to 

{aight them to the attack; and they drew 
sees with bated breath to where that 
} patient foot was still going up and 
down, up and down in the quiet of the 
hight. 

“Jekyll,” cried Utterson, with a loud 
voice, “I demand to see you.” He 
maused a moment, but there came no 


said. 
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reply. “I give you fair warning our 
suspicions are aroused, and I must and 
shall see you,’ he resumed; “if not by 
fair means, then by foul—if not of your 
consent, then by brute force!” 

“Utterson,” said the voice, “for God’s 
sake, have mercy!” 

“Ah that’s not Jekyll’s voice—it’s 
Hyde’s!” cried Utterson. “Down with 
the door, Poole!” 

Poole swung the axe over his shoul- 
der; the blow shook the building, and 
the red baize door leaped against the 
lock and hinges. A dismal screech, as 
of mere animal terror, rang from the 
cabinet. Up went the axe again, and 
again the panels crashed and the frame 
bounded; four times the blow fell; but 
the wood was tough and the fittings were 
excellent workmanship; and it was not 
until the fifth that the lock burst in 
sunder, and the wreck of the door fell 
inwards on the carpet. 

The besiegers, appalled by their own 
riot and the stillness that had suc- 
ceeded, stood back a little and peered 
in. There lay the cabinet before their 
eyes in the quiet lamplight, a good fire 
glowing and chattering on the hearth, 
the kettle singing its thin strain, a 
drawer or two open, papers neatly set 
forth on the business table, and nearer 
the fire, the things laid out for tea; 
the quietest room, you would have 
said, and, but for the glazed presses 
full of chemicals, the most common- 
place that night in London. 

Right in the midst there lay the body 
of a man sorely contorted and still 
twitching. They drew near on tiptoe, 
turned it on his back, and beheld the 
face of Edward Hyde. He was dressed 
in clothes too large for him, clothes of 
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the doctor’s bigness; the cords of his 
face still moved with a semblance of 
life, but life was quite gone; and by 
the crushed phial in the hand and the 
strong smell of kernels that hung upon 
the air, Utterson knew that he was 
looking on the body of a self-destroyer. 

“We have come too late,” he said 
sternly, “whether to save or punish. 
Hyde is gone to his account; and it 
only remains for us to find the body of 
your master.” 

The far greater proportion of the 
building was occupied by the theatre, 
which filled almost the whole ground 
storey, and was lighted from above, and 
by the cabinet, which formed an upper 
storey at one end and looked upon the 
court. A corridor joined the theatre 
to the door on the by-street; and with 
this, the cabinet communicated sepa- 
rately by a second flight of stairs. 
There were besides a few dark closets 
and a spacious cellar. All these they 
now thoroughly examined. Each closet 
needed but a glance, for all were empty, 
and all, by the dust that fell from 
their doors, had stood long unopened. 
The cellar indeed, was filled with crazy 
lumber, mostly dating from the times 
of the surgeon who was Jekyll’s pre- 


decessor; but even as they opened the. 


door, they were advertised of the use- 
lessness of further search, by the fall of 
a perfect mat of cobweb which had for 
years sealed up the entrance. Nowhere 
was there any trace of Henry Jekyll 
dead or alive. 

Poole stamped on the flags of the 
corridor. ‘He must be buried here,” 
he said, hearkening to the sound. 

“Or he may have fled,” said Utterson, 
and he turned to examine the door in 
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the by-street. It was locked; and lying 
near by on the flags, they found the 
key, already stained with rust. 

“This does not look like use,’ ob- 
served the lawyer. 

“Use!” echoed Poole. “Do you not 
see, sir, it is broken? much as if a 
man had stamped on it.” 

“Ah,” continued Utterson, “and the 
fractures too, are rusty.” The two men 
looked at each other with a scare. 
“This is beyond me, Poole,’ said the 
lawyer. “Let us go back to the cabi- 
me tae 

They mounted the stair in silence, and 
still, with an occasional awestruck glance 
at the dead body, proceeded more thor- 
oughly to examine the contents of the 
cabinet. At one table, there were traces 
of chemical work, various measured 
heaps of some white salt being laid on 
glass saucers, as though for an experi- 
ment in which the unhappy man had 
been prevented. 

“That is the same drug that I was 
always bringing him,” said Poole; and 
even as he spoke, the kettle with a 
startling noise boiled over. 

This brought them to the fireside, 
where the easy chair was drawn cosily 
up and the tea things stood ready to 
the sitter’s elbow, the very sugar in 
the cup. There were several books on 
a shelf; one lay beside the tea things 
open, and Utterson was amazed to find 
a copy of a pious work, for which Jekyll 
had several times expressed a great 
esteem, annotated, in his own hand, with 
startling blasphemies. 

Next, in the course of their review of 
the chamber the searchers came to the 
cheval-glass, into whose depths they 
looked with involuntary horror. But it 
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was so turned as to show them nothing 
but the rosy glow playing on the roof, 
the fire sparkling in a hundred repeti- 
tions along the glazed front of the 
presses, and their own pale and fearful 
countenances stooping to look in. 

“This glass has seen some strange 
things, sir,’ whispered Poole. 

“And surely none stranger than it- 
self,’ echoed the lawyer, in the same 
tone. “For what did Jekyll”—he 
caught himself up at the word with a 
start and then conquering the weak- 
ness: “what could Jekyll want with it?” 
he said. 

“You may say that,” said Poole. 

Next they turned to the business 
table. On the desk among the neat 
array of papers, a large envelope was 
uppermost, and bore, in the doctor’s 
hand, the name of Mr. Utterson. The 
lawyer unsealed it, and several enclos- 
ures fell to the floor. The first was a 
will, drawn in the same eccentric terms 
as the one which he had returned six 
months before, to serve as a testament 
in case of death and as a deed of gift 
in case of disappearance; but in place 
of the name of Edward Hyde, the law- 
yer, with indescribable amazement, read 
the name of Gabriel John Utterson. 
He looked at Poole, and then back at 
the papers, and last of all at the dead 
malefactor stretched upon the carpet. 

“My head goes round,” he said. ‘He 
has been all these days in possession; 
he had no cause to like me; he must 
have raged to see himself displaced; and 
he has not destroyed this document.” 

He caught the next paper; it was a 
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day. He cannot have been disposed of 
in so short a space; he must be still 
alive, he must have fled! And then, 
why fled? and how? and in that case 
we venture to declare this suicide? O, 
we must be careful. I foresee that we 
may yet involve your master in some 
dire catastrophe.” 

“Why don’t you read it, sir?” asked 
Poole. 

“Because I fear,” replied the lawyer, 
solemnly. “God grant I have no cause 
for it!” And with that he brought the 
paper to his eye, and read as follows:— 

“My DEAR UtTtTERSON,—When this 
shall fall into your hands, I shall have 
disappeared, under what circumstances. 
I have not the penetration to foresee; 
but my instincts and all the circum- 
stances of my nameless situation tell me 
that the end is sure and must be early. 
Go then, and first read the narrative 
which Lanyon warned me he was to 
place in your hands; and if you care to 
hear more, turn to the confession of 

“Your unworthy and unhappy friend, 

HENRY JEKYLL.” 

“There was a third enclosure?” asked 
Utterson. 

“Here, sir,” said Poole, and gave into 
his hands a considerable packet sealed 
in several places. 

The lawyer put it in his pocket. “TI 
would say nothing of this paper. If 
your master has fled or is dead, we may 
at least save his credit. It is now ten; 
I must go home and read these docu- 
ments in quiet; but I shall be back 
before midnight, when we shall send 
for the police.” 


brief note in the doctor’s hand, and 
dated at the top. “O Poole!” the lay- 
yer cried, “he was alive and here this 


They went out, locking the door of | 
the theatre behind them; and Utterson, | 
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once more leaving the servants gathered | 
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about the fire in the hall, trudged back 
to his office to read the two narratives 
in which this mystery was now to be 
explained. 


DR. LANYON’S NARRATIVE. 


On the ninth of January, now four days 
ago, I received by the evening delivery 
a registered envelope, addressed in the 
hand of my colleague and old school- 
companion, Henry Jekyll. I was a 
good deal surprised by this; for we were 
by no means in the habit of correspon- 
dence; I had seen the man, dined with 
him, indeed, the night before; and I 
could imagine nothing in our inter- 
course that should justify the formality 
of registration. The contents increased 
my wonder; for this is how the letter 
ran: 
“10th December, 18—. 

“DEAR LaANyon.—You are one of my 
oldest friends; and although we may 
have differed at times on scientific ques- 
tions, I cannot remember, at least on 
my side, any break in our affection. 
There was never a day when if you 
had said to me, ‘Jekyll, my life, my 
honour, my reason, depend upon you,’ 
I would not have sacrificed my left 
hand to help you. Lanyon, my life, my 
honour, my reason, are all at your 
mercy; if you fail me to-night, I am 
lost. You might suppose after this pref- 
ace, that I am going to ask you for 
something dishonourable to grant. 
Judge for yourself. 

“JT want you to postpone all other 
engagements for to-night—ay, even if 
you were summoned to the bedside of 
an emperor; to take a cab, unless your 
carriage should be actually at the door; 
and, with this letter in your hand for 
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consultation, to drive straight to my 
house.” Poole, my butler, has his or- 
ders; you will find him waiting your 
arrival with a locksmith. The door of 
my cabinet is then to be forced; and 
you are to go in alone; to open the 
glazed press (letter E) on the left hand, 
breaking the lock if it be shut; and to 
draw out, with all its contents as they 
stand, the fourth drawer from the top or 
(which is the same thing) the third 
from the bottom. In my extreme dis- 
tress of mind, I have a morbid fear of 
misdirecting you; but even if I am in 
error, you_may know the right drawer 
by its contents: some powders, a phial, 
and a paper book. This drawer I beg 
of you to carry back with you to Caven- 
dish Square exactly as it stands. 

“That is the first part of the service: 
now for the second. You should be 
back if you set out at once on the 
receipt of this, long before midnight; 
but I will leave you that amount of 
margin, not only in the fear of one of 
those obstacles that can neither be pre- 
vented nor foreseen, but because an 
hour when your servants are in bed is to 
be preferred for what will then remain 
to do. At midnight, then, I have to 
ask you to be alone in your consulting 
room, to admit with your own hand 
into the house a man who will present 
himself in my name and to place in his 
hands the drawer that you will have 
brought with you from my cabinet. 
Then you will have played your part, 
and earned my gratitude completely. 
Five minutes afterwards, if you insist 
upon an explanation, you will have un- 
derstood that these arrangements are 
of capital importance; and that by the 
neglect of one of them. fantastic as 
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they must appear, you might have 
charged your conscience with my death 
or the shipwreck of my reason. 

“Confident as I am that you will not 
trifle with his appeal, my heart sinks 
and my hand trembles at the bare 
thought of such a possibility. Think 
of me at this hour, in a strange place, 
labouring under a business of distress 
that no fancy can exaggerate, and yet 
well aware that, if you will but punc- 
tually serve me, my troubles will roll 
away like a story that is told. Serve 
me, my dear Lanyon, and save 

“Your friend, 
‘A> 

“P.S—I had already sealed this up 
when a fresh terror struck upon my 
soul. It is possible that the post office 
may fail me and this letter not come 
into your hands until to-morrow morn- 
ing. In that case, dear Lanyon, do 
my errand when it shall be most con- 
venient for you in the course of the 
day; and once more expect my mes- 
senger at midnight. It may then already 
be too late; and if that night passes 
without event, you will know that you 
have seen the last of Henry Jekyll.” 

Upon the reading of this letter, I 
made sure my colleague was insane; but 
till that was proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, I felt bound to do as 
he requested. The less I understood 
of this farrago, the less I was in a posi- 
tion to judge of its importance, and an 
appeal so worded could not be set aside 
without a grave responsibility. I rose 
accordingly from table, got into a han- 
som, and drove straight to Jekyll’s 
house. The butler was awaiting my 
arrival; he had received by the same 
post as mine a registered letter of in- 
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struction, and had sent at once for a 
locksmith and a carpenter. The trades- 
men came while we were yet speaking; 
and we moved in a body to old Dr. Den- 
man’s surgical theatre, from which (as 
you are doubtless aware) Jekyll’s pri- 
vate cabinet 1s most conveniently en- 
tered. The door was very strong, the 
lock excellent; the carpenter avowed 
he would have great trouble, and have 
to do much damage, if force were to be 
used; and the locksmith was near de- 
spair. But this last was a handy fellow, 
and after two hours’ work the door 
stood open. The press marked E was 
unlocked; and I took out the drawer, 
had it filled up with straw and tied in a 
sheet, and returned with it to Cavendish 
Square. 

Here I proceeded to examine its con- 
tents. The powders were neatly enough 
made up, but not with the nicety of 


the dispensing chemist; so that it was 


plain they were of Jekyll’s private man- 
ufacture; and when I opened one of the 
wrappers, I found what seemed to me 
a simple crystalline salt of a white 
colour. The phial, to which I next 
turned my attention, might have been 
half full of a blood-red liquor, which 
was highly pungent to the sense of 
smell, and seemed to me to contain 
phosphorus and some volatile ether. 
At the other ingredients I could make 
no guess. The book was an ordinary 
version book, and contained little but 
a series of dates. These covered a 
period of many years; but I observed 
that the entries ceased nearly a year 
ago, and quite abruptly. Here and there 
a brief remark was appended to a date, 
usually no more than a single word: 
“double” occurring perhaps six times 
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in a total of several hundred entries; 
and once very early in the list, and fol- 
lowed by several marks of exclamation, 
“total failure! ! !” All this, though 
it whetted my curiosity, told me little 
that was definite. Here were a phial of 
some tincture, a paper of some salt, and 
the record of a series of experiments 
that had led (like too many of Jekyll’s 
investigations) to no end of practical 
usefulness. How could the presence of 
these articles in my house affect either 
the honour, the sanity, or the life of 
my flighty colleague? If his messenger 
could go to one place, why could he 
not go to another? And even granting 
some impediment, why was this gentle- 
man to be received by me in secret? 
The more I reflected, the more con- 
vinced I grew that I was dealing with 
a case of cerebral disease; and though 
I dismissed my servants to bed, I loaded 
an old revolver, that I might be found 
in some posture of self-defence. 

Twelve o’clock had scarce rung out 
over London, ere the knocker sounded 
very gently on the door. I went myself 
at the summons, and found a small man 
crouching against the pillars of the por- 
tico. 

“Are you come from Dr. Jekyll?” I 
asked. 

He told me “yes” by a constrained 
gesture; and when I had bidden him 
enter, he did not obey me without a 
searching backward glance into the 
darkness of the square. There was a 
policeman not far off, advancing with 
his bull’s eye open; and at the sight, 
I thought my visitor started and made 
greater haste. 

These particulars struck me, I con- 
fess, disagreeably; and as I followed 
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him into the bright light of the con- 
sulting room, I kept my hand ready 
on my weapon. Here, at last, I had 
a chance of clearly seeing him. I had 
never set eyes on him before, so much 
was certain. He was small, as I have 
said; I was struck besides with the 
shocking expression of his face, with 
his remarkable combination of great 
muscular activity and great apparent 
debility of constitution, and—last but 
not least—with the odd subjective dis- 
turbance caused by his neighbourhood. 
This bore some resemblance to incipient 
rigor, and was accomplished by a 
marked sinking of the pulse. At the 
time, I set it down to some idiosyn- 
cratic, personal distaste, and merely 
wondered at the acuteness of the symp- 
toms; but I have since had reason to 
believe the cause to lie much deeper in 
the nature of man and to turn on some 
nobler hinge than the principle of 
hatred. 

This person (who had thus, from the 
first moment of his entrance, struck 
me what I can only describe as a dis- 
gustful curiosity) was dressed in a 
fashion that would have made an ordi- 
nary person laughable; his clothes, that 
is to say, although they were of rich 
and sober fabric, were enormously too 
large for him in every measurement— 
the trousers hanging on his legs and 
rolled up to keep them from the ground, 
the waist of the coat below his haunches, 
and the collar sprawling wide upon his 
shoulders. Strange to relate, this ludi- 
crous accoutrement was far from mov- 
ing me to laughter. Rather, as there 
was something abnormal and misbegot- 
ten in the very essence of the creature 
that now faced me—something seizing, 
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surprising and revolting—this fresh dis- 
parity seemed but to fit in with and to 
reinforce it; so that to my interest 
in the man’s nature and character, there 
was added a curiosity as to his origin, 
his life, his fortune and status in the 
world. 

These observations, though they have 
taken a great space to be set down in, 
were yet the work of a few seconds. 
My visitor was, indeed, on fire with 
sombre excitement. 

“Have you got it?” he cried. “Have 
you got it?” And so lively was his im- 
patience that he even laid his hand upon 
my arm and sought to shake me. 


I put him back, conscious at his touch 
of a certain icy pang along my blood. 
“Come, sir,” said I. “You forget that 
I have not the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance. Be seated, if you please.” 
And I showed him an example, and sat 
down myself in my customary seat and 
with as fair an imitation of my ordi- 
nary manner to a patient, as the late- 
ness of the hour, the nature of my pre- 
occupations, and the horror I had of 
my visitor, would suffer me to master. 

“T beg your pardon, Dr. Lanyon,” he 
replied, civilly enough. “What you say 
is very well founded; and my impa- 
tience has shown its heels to my polite- 
ness. J come here at the instance of 
your colleague, Dr. Henry Jekyll, on a 
piece of business of some moment; and 
I understood . . .” he paused and put 
his hand to his throat, and I could see, 
in spite of his collected manner, that 
he was wrestling against the approaches 
of the hysteria—‘I understood, a 
drawer. se 


But here I took pity on my visitor’s 
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suspense, and some perhaps on my own 
growing curiosity. 

“There it is, sir,” said I, pointing to 
the drawer, where it lay on the floor be- 
hind a table, and still covered with the 
sheet. 

He sprang to it, and then paused, and 
laid his hand upon his heart; I could 
hear his teeth grate with the convulsive 
action of his jaws; and his face was 
so ghastly to see that I grew alarmed 
both for his life and reason. 

“Compose yourself,” said I. 

He turned a dreadful smile to me, 
and, as if with the decision of despair, 
plucked away the sheet. At sight of 
the contents, he uttered one loud sob 
of such immense relief that I sat petri- 
fied. And the next moment, in a voice 
that was already fairly well under con- 
trol, “Have you a graduated glass?” he 
asked. 

I rose from my place with something 
of an effort, and gave him what he 
asked. 

He thanked me with a smiling nod, 
measured out a few minims of the red 
tincture and added one of the powders. 
The mixture, which was at first of a 
reddish hue, began, in proportion as 
the crystals melted, to brighten in 
colour, to effervesce audibly, and to 
throw off small fumes of vapour. Sud- 
denly, and at the same moment, the 
ebullition ceased, and the compound 
changed to a dark purple, which faded 
again more slowly to a watery green. 
My visitor, who had watched these 
metamorphoses with a keen eye, smiled, , 
set down the glass upon the table, and 
then turned and looked upon me with! 
an air of scrutiny. \ 

“And now,” said he, “to settle what: 
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remains. Will you be wise? will you be 
guided? will you suffer me to take this 
glass in my hand, and to go forth from 
your house without further parley? or 
has the greed of curiosity too much 
command of you? Think before you 
answer, for it shall be done as you 
decide. As you decide, you shall be left 
as you were before, and neither richer 
nor wiser, unless the sense of service 
rendered to a man in mortal distress 
may be counted as a kind of riches of 
the soul. Or, if you shall so perfer 
to choose, a new province of knowledge 
and new avenues to fame and power 
shall be laid open to you, here, in this 
room upon the instant; and your sight 
shall be blasted by a prodigy to stagger 
the unbelief of Satan.” 

“Sir,” said I, affecting a coolness that 
I was far from truly possessing, “you 
speak enigmas, and you will perhaps 
not wonder that I hear you with no 
very strong impression of belief. But 
I have gone too far in the way of in- 
explicable services to pause before I see 
the end.” 

“Tt is well,” replied my _ visitor. 
“Lanyon, you remember your vows: 
what follows is under the seal of our 
profession. And now, you who have so 
long been bound to the most narrow 
_and material views, you who have de- 
nied the virtue of transcendental medi- 
cine, you who have derided your su- 
periors—behold!” 

He put the glass to his lips, and drank 
at one gulp. A cry followed; he reeled, 
staggered, clutched at the table and 
held on, staring with injected eyes, gasp- 
ing with open mouth; and as I looked, 
there came, I thought, a change—he 
seemed to swell—his face became sud- 
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denly black and the features seemed to 
melt and alter—and the next moment 1 
had sprung to my feet and leaped back 
against the wall, my arm raised to shield 
me from that prodigy, my mind sub- 
merged in terror. 

“OQ God!” I screamed, and “O God!” 
again and again; for there before my 
eyes—pale and shaken, and half faint- 
ing, and groping before him with his 
hands, like a man restored from death— 
there stood Henry Jekyll! 

What he told me in the next hour 
I cannot bring my mind to set on paper. 
I saw what I saw, I heard what I heard, 
and my soul sickened at it; and yet, 
now when that sight has faded from 
my eyes I ask myself if I believe it, and 
I cannot answer. My life is shaken 
to its roots; sleep has left me; the dead. 
liest terror sits by me at all hours of 
the day and night; I feel that my days 
are numbered, and that I must die; 
and yet I shall die incredulous. As 
for the moral turpitude that man un- 
veiled to me, even with tears of peni- 
tence, I cannot, even in memory, dwell 
on it without a start of horror. I will 
say but one thing, Utterson, and that 
(if you can bring your mind to credit 
it) will be more than enough. The crea- 
ture who crept into my house that night 
was, on Jekyll’s own confession, known 
by the name of Hyde and hunted in 
every corner of the land as the mur- 
derer of Carew. 

Hastie LANYON. 


HENRY JEKYLL’S FULL STATE- 
MENT OF THE CASE. 


I was born in the year 18— to a large 
fortune, endowed besides with excellent 
parts, inclined by nature to industry,. 
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fond of the respect of the wise and 
good among my fellow-men, and thus, 
as might have been supposed, with 
every guarantee of an honourable and 
distinguished future. And indeed, the 
worst of my faults was a certain impa- 
tient gaity of disposition, such as has 
made the happiness of many, but such 
as I found it hard to reconcile with my 
imperious desire to carry my head high, 
and wear a more than commonly grave 
countenance before the public. Hence 
it came about that I concealed my 
pleasures; and when I reached years of 
reflection, and began to look around me, 
and take stock of my progress and posi- 
tion in the world, I stood already com- 
mitted to a profound duplicity of life. 
Many a man would have even blazoned 
such irregularities as I was guilty of; 
but from the high views that I had set 
before me I regarded and hid them with 
an almost morbid sense of shame. It 
was thus rather the exacting nature of 
my aspirations, than any particular 
degradation in my faults, that made me 
what I was, and with even a deeper 
trench than the majority of men, severed 
in me those provinces of good and ill 
which divide and compound man’s dual 
nature. In this case, I was driven to 
reflect deeply and inveterately on that 
hard law of life, which lies at the root 
of religion, and is one of the most plen- 
tiful springs of distress. Though so 
profound a double-dealer, I was in no 
sense a hypocrite; both sides of me were 
in dead earnest; I was no more myself 
when I laid aside restraint and plunged 
in shame, than when I laboured in the 
eye of day, at the furtherance of knowl- 
edge or the relief of sorrow and suffer- 
ing. And it chanced that the direction 
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of my scientific studies, which led wholly 
towards the mystic and transcendental, 
reacted and shed a strong light on this 
consciousness of the perennial war 
among my members. With every day, 
and from both sides of my intelligence, 
the moral and the intellectual, I thus 
drew steadily nearer to that truth by 
whose partial discovery I have been 
doomed to such a dreadful shipwreck: 
that man is not truly one, but truly 
two. I say two, because the state of 
my own knowledge does not pass be- 
yond that point. Others will follow; 
others will outstrip me on the same 
lines; and I hazard the guess that 
man will be ultimately known for a mere 
policy of multifarious, incongruous and 
independent denizens. It was on the 
moral side, and in my own person, that 
I learned to recognise the thorough and 
primitive duality of man; I saw that, 
of the two natures that contended in the 
field of my consciousness, even if I 
could rightly be said to be either, it was 
only because I was radically both; and 
from an early date, even before the 
course of my scientific discoveries had 
begun to suggest the most naked possi- 
bility of such a miracle, I had learned 
to dwell with pleasure, as a beloved day- 
dream, on the thought of the separation 
of these elements. If each, I told my- 
self, could but be housed in separate 
identities, life would be relieved of all 
that was unbearable; the unjust might 
go his way, delivered from the aspira- 
tions and remorse of his more upright | 
twin; and the just could walk stead-. 
fastly and securely on his upward path, , 
doing the good things in which he found , 
his pleasure, and no longer exposed to} 
disgrace and penitence by the hands of! 
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this extraneous evil. It was the curse 
of mankind that these incongruous fag- 
gots were bound together—that in the 
agonised womb of consciousness, these 
polar twins should be continuously 
struggling. How, then, were they disso- 
ciated? 

I was so far in my reflections, when, 
as I have said, a side light began to 
shine upon the subject from the labora- 
tory table. I began to perceive more 
deeply than it has ever yet been stated, 
the trembling immateriality, the mist- 
like transience, of this seemingly so 
solid body in which we walk attired. 
Certain agents I found to have the 
power to shake and to pluck back that 
fleshy vestment, even as a wind might 
toss the curtains of a pavilion. For two 
good reasons, I will not enter deeply 
into this scientific branch of my con- 
fession. First, because I have been 
made to learn that the doom and 
burthen of our life is bound for ever 
on man’s shoulders; and when the at- 
tempt is made to cast it off, it but 
returns upon us with more unfamiliar. 
and more awful pressure. Second, be- 
cause, as my narrative will make, alas! 
too evident, my discoveries were incom- 
plete. Enough then, that I not only 
recognised my natural body from the 
mere aura and effulgence of certain of 
the powers that made up my spirit, but 
managed to compound a drug by which 
these powers should be dethroned from 
their supremacy, and a second form and 
countenance substituted, none the less 
natural to me because they were the 
expression, and bore the stamp, of lower 
elements in my soul. 

I hesitated long before I put this 
theory to the test of practice. I knew 
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well that I risked death; for any drug 
that so potently controlled and shook the 
very fortress of identity, might by the 
least scruple of an overdose or at the 
least inopportunity in the moment of 
exhibition, utterly blot out that imma- 
terial tabernacle which I looked to it 
to change. But the temptation of a 
discovery so singular and profound, at 
last overcame my suggestions of alarm. 
I had long since prepared my tincture; 
I purchased at once, from a firm of 
wholesale chemists, a large quantity of 
a particular salt, which I knew, from 
my experiments, to be the last ingre- 
dient required; and, late one accursed 
night, I compounded the elements, 
watched them boil and smoke together 
in the glass, and when the ebullition had 
subsided, with a strong glow of courage, 
drank off the potion. 

The most racking pangs succeeded: a 
grinding in the bones, deadly nausea, and 
a horror of the spirit that cannot be 
exceeded at the hour of birth or death. 
Then these agonies began swiftly to 
subside, and I came to myself as if 
out of a great sickness. There was 
something strange in my _ sensations, 
something indescribably new, and, from 
its very novelty, incredibly sweet. I felt 


younger, lighter, happier in body; within 


I was conscious of a heady recklessness 
a current of disordered sensual images 
running like a mill race in my fancy, 
a solution of the bonds of obligation, 
an unknown but not an innocent free- 
dom of the soul. I knew myself, at 
the first breath of this new life, to be 
more wicked, tenfold more wicked, sold 
a slave to my original evil; and the 
thought, in that moment, braced and de- 
lighted me like wine. I stretched out 
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my hands exulting in the freshness of 
these sensations; and in the act, I was 
suddenly aware that I had lost my 
stature. 

There was no mirror, at that date, in 
my room; that which stands beside me 
as I write was brought there later on, 
and for the very purpose of those trans- 
formations. The night, however, was 
far gone into the morning—the morning, 
black as it was, was nearly ripe for 
the conception of the day—the inmates 
of my house were locked in the most 
rigorous hours of slumber; and I de- 
termined, flushed as I was with hope 
and triumph, to venture in my new 
shape as far as to my bedroom. I 
crossed the yard, wherein the constella- 
tions looked down upon me, I could 
have thought, with wonder, the first 
creature of that sort that their unsleep- 
ing vigilance had yet disclosed to them; 
I stole through the corridors a stranger 
in my own house; and coming to my 
room, I saw for the first time the ap- 
pearance of Edward Hyde. 

I must here speak by theory alone, 
saying not that which I know, but that 
which I suppose to be most probable. 
The evil side of my nature, to which I 
had now transferred the stamping effi- 
cacy, was less robust and less developed 
than the good which I had just deposed. 
Again, in the course of my life, which 
had been, after all, nine-tenths a life 
of effort, virtue and control, it had been 
much less exercised and much less ex- 
hausted. And hence, as I think, it came 
about that Edward Hyde was so much 
smaller, slighter, and younger than 
Henry Jekyll. Even as good shone upon 
the countenance of one, evil was written 
broadly and plainly on the face of the 
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other. Evil besides (which I must still 
believe to be the lethal side of man) 
had left on that body an imprint of 
deformity and decay. And yet when I 
looked upon that ugly idol in the glass, 
I was conscious of no repugnance, rather 
of a leap of welcome. This, too, was 
myself. It seemed natural and human. 
In my eyes it bore a livelier image of 
the spirit, it seemed more express and 
single, than the imperfect and divided 
countenance I had been hitherto accus* 
tomed to call mine. And in so far I 
was doubtless right. I have observed 
that when I wore the semblance of Ed- 
ward Hyde, none could come near me at 
first without a visible misgiving of the 
flesh. This, as I take it, was because 
all human beings, as we meet them, are 
commingled out of good and evil: and 
Edward Hyde alone, in the ranks of 
mankind, was pure evil. 

I lingered but a moment at the mir- 
ror: the second conclusive experiment 
had yet to be attempted; it yet re- 
mained to be seen if I had lost my iden- 
tity beyond redemption and must flee 
before daylight from a house that was 
no longer mine; and hurrying back to 
my cabinet, I once more prepared and 
drank the cup, once more suffered the 
pangs of dissolution, and came to myself 
once more with the character, the stat- 
ure, and the face of Henry Jekyll. 

That night I had come to the fatal 
cross roads. Had I approached my 
discovery in a more noble spirit, had I 
risked the experiment while under the 
empire of generous or pious aspirations, 
all must have been otherwise, and from 
these agonies of death and birth I had 
come forth an angel instead of a fiend, 
The drug had no discriminating action; — 
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it was neither diabolical nor divine; 
it but shook the doors of the prison- 
house of my disposition; and, like the 
captives of Philippi, that which stood 
within ran forth. At that time my vir- 
tue slumbered; my evil, kept awake by 
ambition, was alert and swift to seize 
the occasion; and the thing that was 
projected was Edward Hyde. Hence, 
although I had now two characters as 
well as two appearances, one was wholly 
evil, and the other was still the old 
Henry Jekyll, that incongruous com- 
pound of whose reformation and im- 
provement I had already learned to de- 
spair. The movement was thus wholly 
toward the worse. 

Even at that time, I had not yet con- 
quered my aversions to the dryness of a 
life of study. I would still be merrily 
disposed at times; and as my pleasures 
were (to say the least) undignified, and 
I was not only well known and highly 
considered, but growing towards the 
elderly man, this incoherency of my life 
was daily growing more unwelcome. It 
was on this side that my new power 
tempted me until I fell in slavery. I 
had but to drink the cup, to doff at 
once the body of the noted professor, 
and to assume, like a thick cloak, that 
of Edward Hyde. I smiled at the no- 
tion; it seemed to me at the time to 
be humorous; and I made my prepara- 
tions with the most studious care. I 
took and furnished that house in Soho, 
to which Hyde was tracked by the po- 
lice; and engaged as housekeeper a crea- 
ture whom I well knew to be silent 
and unscrupulous. On the other side, I 
announced to my servants that a Mr. 
Hyde (whom I described) was to have 
full liberty and power about my house 
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in the square; and, to parry mishaps, I 
even called and made myself a familiar 
object, in my second character. I next 
drew up that will to which you so much 
objected; so that if anything befell me 
in the person of Dr. Jekyll, I could enter 
on that of Edward Hyde without pe- 
cuniary loss. And thus fortified, as I 
supposed, on every side, I began to 
profit by the immense immunities of 
my position. 

Men have before hired bravos to 
transact their crimes, while their own 
person and reputation sat under shelter. 
I was the first that ever did so for his 
pleasures. JI was the first that could 
thus plod in the public eye with a load 
of genial respectability, and in a mo- 
ment, like a schoolboy, strip off these 
lendings and spring headlong into the 
sea of liberty. But for me, in my im- 
penetrable mantle, the safety was com- 
plete. Think of it—I did not even 
exist! Let me but escape into my 
laboratory door, give me but a second 
or two to mix and swallow the draught 
that I had always standing ready; and, 
whatever he had done, Edward Hyde 
would pass away like the stain of breath 
upon the mirror; and there in his stead, 
quietly at home, trimming the midnight 
lamp in his study, a man who could 
afford to laugh at suspicion, would be 
Henry Jekyll. 

The pleasures which I made haste to 
seek in my disguise were, as I have said, 
undignified; I would scarce use a harder 
term. But in the hands of Edward 
Hyde, they soon began to turn towards 
the monstrous. When I would come 
back from these excursions, I was often 
plunged into a kind of wonder at my 
vicarious depravity. This familiar that 
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I called out of my own soul, and sent 
forth alone to do his good pleasure, 
was a being inherently malign and vil- 
lainous; his every act and thought cen- 
tred on self; drinking pleasure with 
bestial avidity from any degree of tor- 
ture to another; relentless like a man 
of stone. Henry Jekyll stood at times 
aghast before the acts of Edward Hyde; 
but the situation was apart from ordi- 
nary laws, and insidiously relaxed the 
grasp of conscience. It was Hyde, after 
all, and Hyde alone, that was guilty. 
Jekyll was no worse; he woke again 
to his good qualities seemingly unim- 
paired; he would even make haste where 
it was possible, to undo the evil done by 
Hyde. And thus his conscience slum- 
bered. 

Into the details of the infamy at 
which I thus connived (for even now I 
can scarce grant that I committed it) 
I have no design of entering; I mean 
but to point out the warnings and the 
successive steps with which my chas- 
tisement approached. I met with one 
accident which, as it brought on no 
consequence, I shall no more than men- 
tion. An act of cruelty to a child 
aroused against me the anger of a 
passer-by, whom I recognised the other 
day in the person of your kinsman; 
the doctor and the child’s family joined 
him; there were moments when I feared 
for my life; and at last, in order to 
pacify their too just resentment, Edward 
Hyde had to bring them to the door, and 
pay them in a cheque drawn in the 
name of Henry Jekyll. But this danger 
was easily eliminated from the future, 
by opening an account at another bank 
in the name of Edward Hyde himself; 
and when, by sloping my own hand 
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backwards, I had supplied my double 
with a signature, I thought I sat be- 
yond the reach of fate. 

Some two months before the murder 
of Sir Danvers, I had been out for one 
of my adventures, had returned at a 
late hour, and woke the next day in 
bed with somewhat odd sensations. It 
was in vain I looked about me; in vain 
I saw the decent furniture and tall 
proportions of my room in the square; 
in vain that I recognised the pattern 
of the bed curtains and the design of 
the mahogany frame; something still 
kept insisting that I was not where I 
was, that I had not wakened when I 
seemed to be, but in the little room in 
Soho where I was accustomed to sleep 
in the body of Edward Hyde. I smiled 
to myself, and, in my psychological 
way, began lazily to inquire into the ele- 
ments of this illusion occasionally, 
even as I did so, dropping back into a 
comfortable morning doze. I was still 
so engaged when, in one of my more 
wakeful moments, my eye fell upon 
my hand. Now, the hand of Henry 
Jekyll (as you have often remarked) 
was professional in shape and size; it 
was large, firm, white and comely. But 
the hand which I now saw, clearly 
enough in the yellow light of a mid- 
London morning, lying half shut on the 
bedclothes, was lean, corded, knuckly, 
of a dusky pallor and thickly shaded 
with a swart growth of hair. It was 
the hand of Edward Hyde. 

I must have stared upon it for near 
half a minute, sunk as I was in the, 
mere stupidity of wonder, before terror 
woke up in my breast as sudden: and | 
startling as the crash of cymbals; 
bounding from bed, I rushed to the: 
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mirror. At the sight that met my eyes, 
my blood was changed into something 
exquisitely thin and icy. Yes, I had 
gone to bed Henry Jekyll, I had awak- 
ened Edward Hyde. How was this to be 
explained? I asked myself; and then, 
with another bound of terror—how was 
it to be remedied? It was well on in the 
morning; the servants were up; all my 
drugs were in the cabinet—a long jour- 
ney, down two pairs of stairs, through 
the anatomical theatre, from where I 
was then standing horror-stricken. It 
might indeed be possible to cover my 
face; but of what use was that, when 
I was unable to conceal the alteration 
in my stature? And then, with an over- 
powering sweetness of relief, it came 
back upon my mind that the servants 
were already used to the coming and 
going of my second self. I had soon 
dressed, as well as I was able, in clothes 
of my own size: had soon passed 
through the house, where Bradshaw 
stared and drew back at seeing Mr. 
Hyde at such an hour and in such 
strange array; and ten minutes later, 
Dr. Jekyll had returned to his own 
shape, and was sitting down, with a 
darkened brow, to make a feint of 
breakfasting. 

Small indeed was my appetite. This 
inexplicable incident, this reversal of 
my previous experience, seemed, like 
the Babylonian finger on the wall, to 
be spelling out the letters of my judg- 
ment; and I began to reflect more seri- 
ously than ever before on the issues 
and possibilities of my double existence. 
That part of me which I had the power 
of projecting had lately been much ex- 
ercised and nourished; it had seemed 
to me of late as though the body of 
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Edward Hyde had grown in stature, as 
though (when I wore that form) I 
were conscious of a more generous tide 
of blood; and I began to spy a danger 
that, if this were much prolonged, the 
balance of my nature might be perma- 
nently overthrown, the power of volun- 
tary change be forfeited, and the char- 
acter of Edward Hyde become irrevo- 
cably mine. The power of the drug had 
not been always displayed. Once, very 
early in my career, it had totally failed 
me; since then I had been obliged on 
more than one occasion to double, and 
once, with infinite risk of death, to treble 
the amount; and these rare uncertain- 
ties had cast hitherto the sole shadow on 
my contentment. Now, however, and 
in the light of that morning’s accident, 
I was led to remark that whereas, in 
the beginning the difficulty had been 
to throw off the body of Jekyll, it had 
of late gradually but decidedly trans- 
ferred itself to the other side. All 
things therefore seemed to point to this: 
that I was slowly losing hold of my 
original and better self, and becoming 
slowly incorporated with my second 
and worse. 

Between these two, I now felt I had 
to choose. My two natures had mem- 
ory in common, but all other faculties 
were most unequally shared between 
them. Jekyll (who was composite) 
now with the most sensitive apprehen- 
sions, now with a greedy gusto, pro- 
jected and shared in the pleasures and 
adventures of Hyde; but Hyde was 
indifferent to Jekyll, or but remembered 
him as the mountain bandit remembers 
the cavern in which he conceals himself 
from pursuit. Jekyll had more than a 
father’s interest; Hyde had more than 
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a son’s indifference. To cast in my lot 
with Jekyll was to die to those appe- 
tites which I had long secretly indulged 
and had of late begun to pamper. To 
cast. in with Hyde was to die to a 
thousand interests and aspirations, and 
to become, at a blow and for ever, de- 
spised and friendless. The bargain 
might appear unequal; but there was 
still another consideration in the scales; 
for while Jekyll would suffer smartingly 
in the fires of abstinence, Hyde would 
be not even conscious of all that he 
had lost. Strange as my circumstances 
were, the terms of this debate are as 
old and commonplace as man; much 
the same inducements and alarms cast 
the die for any tempted and trembling 
sinner; and it fell out with me, as it 
falls with so vast a majority of my fel- 
lows, that I chose the better part, and 
was found wanting in the strength to 
keep to it. 

Yes, I preferred the elderly and dis- 
contented doctor, surrounded by friends, 
and cherishing honest hopes; and bade 
a resolute farewell to the liberty, the 
comparative youth, the light step, leap- 
ing pulses and secret pleasures, that I 
had enjoyed in the disguise of Hyde. 
I made this choice perhaps with some 
unconscious reservation, for I neither 
gave up the house in Soho, nor de- 
stroyed the clothes of Edward Hyde, 
which still lay ready in my cabinet. For 
two months, however, I was true to my 
determination;for twe months I led a 
life of such severity as I had never be- 
fore attained to, and enjoyed the com- 
pensations of an approving conscience. 
But time began at last to obliterate the 
freshness of my alarm; the praises of 
conscience began to grow into a thing 
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of course; I began to be tortured with 
throes and longings, as of Hyde strug- 
gling after freedom; and at last, in an 
hour of moral weakness, I once again 
compounded and swallowed the trans- 
forming draught. 

I do not suppose that when a drunk- 
ard reasons with himself upon his vice, 
he is once out of five hundred times 
affected by the dangers that he runs 
through his brutish physical insensibil- 
ity; neither had I, long as I had con- 
sidered my position, made enough al- 
lowance for the complete moral insen- 
sibility and insensate readiness to evil, 
which were the leading characters of 
Edward Hyde. Yet it was by these 
that I was punished. My devil had been 
long caged, and he came out roaring. 
It must have been this, I suppose, that 
stirred in my soul that tempest of im- 
patience with which I listened to the 
civilities of my unhappy victim; I de- 
clare at least, before God, no man 
morally sane could have been guilty of 
that crime upon so pitiful a provoca- 
tion; and that I struck in no more rea- 
sonable spirit than that in which a sick 
child may break a plaything. But I 
had voluntarily stripped myself of all 
those balancing instincts by which even 
the worst of us continues to walk with 
some degree of steadiness among 
temptations; and in my case, to be 
tempted, however slightly, was to fall. 

Instantly the spirit of hell awoke in 
me and raged. With a transport of glee, 
I mauled the unresisting body, tasting 
delight for every blow; and it was not 
till weariness had begun to succeed that 
I was suddenly, in the top of my de- 
lirium, struck through the heart by a 
cold thrill of terror. A mist dispersed; 
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I saw my life to be forfeit; and fled 
from the scene of these excesses, at 
once glorving and trembling, my lust of 
evil gratified and stimulated, my love 
of life screwed to the topmost peg. I 
ran to the house in Soho, and (to make 
assurance doubly sure) destroyed my 
papers; thence I set out through the 
lamplit streets, in the same divided ec- 
stacy of mind, gloating on my crime, 
light-headedly devising others in the fu- 
ture, and yet still hastening and stiil 
hearkening in my wake for the steps 
of the avenger. Hyde had a song upon 
his lips as he compounded the draught, 
and as he drank it pledged the dead 
man. The pangs of transformation had 
not done tearing him, before Henry 
Jekyll, with streaming tears of gratitude 
and remorse, had fallen upon his knees 
and lifted his clasped hands to God. 
The veil of self-indulgence was rent 
from head to foot, I saw my life as a 
whole; I followed it up from the days 
of childhood, when I had walked with 
my father’s hand, and through the self- 
denying toils of my professional life, to 
arrive again and again, with the same 
sense of unreality, at the damned hor- 
rors of the evening. I could have 
screamed aloud; I sought with tears and 
prayers to smother down the crowd of 
hideous images and sounds with which 
my memory swarmed against me; and 
still, between the petitions, the ugly 
face of my iniquity stared into my soul. 
As the acuteness of this remorse began 
to die away, it was succeeded by a sense 
of joy. The problem of my conduct 
was solved. Hyde was thenceforth im- 
possible; whether I would or not, I 
was now confined to the better part of 
my existence; and, oh, how I rejoiced 
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to think it! with what willing humility 
I embraced anew the restrictions of nat- 
ural life! with what sincere renuncia- 
tion I locked the door by which I had 
so often gone and come, and ground 
the key under my heel! 

The next day came the news that the 
murder had been overlooked, that the 
guilt of Hyde was patent to the world, 
and that the victim was a man high in 
public estimation. It was not only a 
crime, it had been a tragic folly. I 
think I was glad to know it; I think I 
was glad to have my better impulses 
thus buttressed and guarded by the ter- 
rors of the scaffold. Jekyll was now 
my city of refuge; let but Hyde peep 
out an instant, and the hands of all men 
would be raised to take and slay him. 

I resolved in my future conduct to 
redeem the past; and I can say with 
honesty that my resolve was fruitful 
of some good. You know yourself how 
earnestly in the last months of last year 
I laboured to relieve suffering; you know 
that much was done for others, and 
that the days passed quietly, almost 
happily for myself. Nor can I truly 
say that I wearied of this beneficent and 
innocent life; I think instead that I 
daily enjoyed it more completely; but 
I was still cursed with my duality of 
purpose; and as the first edge of my 
penitence wore off, the lower side of 
me, so long indulged, so recently chained 
down, began to growl for license. Not 
that I dreamed of resuscitating Hyde; 
the bare idea of that would startle me to 
frenzy; no, it was in my own person 
that I was once more tempted to trifle 
with my conscience; and it was as an 
ordinary secret sinner that I at last fell 
before the assaults of temptation. 
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There comes an end to all things; the 
most capacious measure is filled at last; 
and this brief condescension to my evil 
finally destroyed the balance of my soul. 
And-yet I was not alarmed* the fall 
seemed natural, like a return to the 
old days before I had made my dis- 
covery. It was a fine, clear January 
day, wet under foot where the frost had 
melted, but cloudless overhead; and the 
Regent’s Park was full of winter chir- 
rupings and sweet with spring odours. 
I sat in the sun on a bench; the animal 
within me licking the chops of memory; 
the spiritual side a little drowsed, prom- 
ising subsequent penitence, but not yet 
moved to begin. After all, I reflected 
I was like my neighbours; and then I 
smiled, comparing my active goodwill 
with the lazy cruelty of their neglect. 
And at the very moment of that vain- 
glorious thought, a qualm came over me, 
a horrid nausea and the most deadly 
shuddering. These passed away, and 
left me faint; and then as in its turn 
the faintness subsided, I began to be 
aware of a change in the temper of my 
thoughts, a greater boldness, a contempt 
of danger, a solution of the bonds of 
obligation. I looked down; my clothes 
hung formlessly on my shrunken limbs; 
the hand that lay on my knee was 
corded and hairy. JI was once more 
Edward Hyde. A moment before I had 
been safe of all men’s respect, wealthy, 
beloved—the cloth laying for me in 
the dining-room at home; and now I 
was the common quarry of mankind, 
hunted, houseless, a known murderer, 
thrall to the gallows. 

My reason wavered, but it did not 
fail me utterly. I have more than once 
observed that in my second character, 
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my faculties seemed sharpened to a 
point and my spirits more tensely elas- 
tic; thus it came about that, where 
Jekyll perhaps might have succumbed, 
Hyde rose to the importance of that 
moment. My drugs were in one of 
the presses of my cabinet; how was I 
to reach them? That was the problem 
that (crushing my temples in my hands) 
I set myself to solve. The laboratory 
door I had closed. If I sought to enter 
by the house, my own servants would 
consign me to the gallows. I saw I must 
employ another hand, and thought of 
Lanyon. How was he to be reached? 
how persuaded? Supposing that I es- 
caped capture in the streets, how was I 
to make my way into his presence? and 
how should J, an unknown and dis- 
pleasing visitor, prevail on the famous 
physician to rifle the study of his col- 
league, Dr. Jekyll? Then I remem- 
bered that of my original character, one 
part remained to me: I could write my 
own hand; and once I had conceived 
that kindling spark, the way that I must 
follow became lighted up from end to 
end. 

Thereupon, I arranged my clothes as 
best I could, and summoning a passing 
hansom, drove to an hotel in Portland 
Street, the name of which I chanced to 
remember. At my appearance (which 
was indeed comical enough, however 
tragic a fate these garments covered) 
the driver could not conceal his mirth 
I gnashed my teeth upon him with « 
gust of devilish fury; and the smile 
withered from his face—happily for 
him—yet more happily for myself, for 
in another instant I had certainly 
dragged him from his perch. At the inn, 
as I entered, I looked about me with | 
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so black a countenance as made the at- 
tendants tremble; not a look did they 
exchange in my presence; but obse- 
quiously took my orders, led me to a 
private room, and brought me where- 
withal to write. Hyde in danger of his 
life was a creature new to me, shaken 
with inordinate anger, strung to the 
pitch of murder, lusting to inflict pain. 
Yet the creature was astute; mastered 
his fury with a great effort of the 
will; composed his two important let- 
ters, one to Lanyon and one to Poole 
and, that he might receive actual evi- 
dence of their being posted, sent them 
out with directions that they should be 
registered. 

Thenceforward, he sat all day over 
the fire in the private room, gnawing 
his nails; there he dined, sitting alone 
with his fears, the waiter visibly quail- 
ing before his eye; and thence, when 
the night was fully come, he set forth 
in the corner of a closed cab, and was 
driven to and fro about the streets of 
the city. He, I say—I cannot say, I. 
That child of Hell had nothing human; 
nothing lived in him but fear and hatred. 
And when at last, thinking the driver 
had begun to grow suspicious, he dis- 
charged the cab and ventured on foot, 
attired in his misfitting clothes, an ob- 
ject marked out for observation, into 
the midst of the nocturnal passengers, 
these two base passions raged within 
him like a tempest. He walked fast, 
haunted by his fears, chattering to him- 
self, skulking through the less fre- 
quented thoroughfares, counting the 
minutes that still divided him from mid- 
night. Once a woman spoke to him, 
offering, I think, a box of lights. He 
smote her in the face, and she fled. 
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When I came to myself at Lanyon’s 
the horror of my old friend perhaps 
affected me somewhat: I do not know; 
it was at least but a drop in the sea 
to the abhorrence with which I looked 
back upon these hours. A change had 
come over me. It was no longer the 
fear of the gallows, it was the horror 
of being Hyde that racked me. I re- 
ceived Lanyon’s condemnation partly in 
a dream; it was partly in a dream that 
I came home to my own house and got 
into bed. I slept after the prostration 
of the day, with a stringent and pro- 
found slumber which not even the 
nightmares that wrung me could avail 
to break. I awoke in the morning 
shaken, weakened, but refreshed. I still 
hated and feared the thought of the 
brute that slept within me, and I had 
not of course forgotten the appalling 
dangers of the day before; but I was 
once more at home, in my own house 
and close to my drugs; and gratitude 
for my escape shone so strong in my 
soul that it rivalled the brightness of 
hope. 

I was stepping leisurely across the 
court after breakfast, drinking the chill 
of the air with pleasure, when I was 
seized again with those indescribable 
sensations that heralded the change: 
and I had but the time to gain the 
shelter of my cabinet, before I was once 
again raging and freezing with the pas- 
sions of Hyde. It took on this occa- 
sion a double dose to recall me to my- 
self; and, alas! six hours after, as I sat 
looking sadly in the fire, the pangs re- 
turned, and the drug had to be re-admin- 
istered. In short from that day forth 
it seemed only by a great effort as of 
gymnastics, and only under the imme- 
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diate stimulation of the drug, that I was 
able to wear the countenance of Jekyll. 
At all hours of the day and night I 
would be taken with the premonitory 
shudder; above all, if I slept, or even 
dozed for a moment in my chair, it was 
always as Hyde that I awakened. Un- 
der the strain of this continually im- 
pending doom and by the sleeplessness 
to which I now condemned myself, ay, 
even beyond what I had thought possi- 
ble to man, I became, in my own per- 
son a creature eaten up and emptied by 
fever, languidly weak both in body and 
mind, and solely occupied by one 
thought: the horror of my other self. 
But when I slept, or when the virtue of 
the medicine wore off, I would leap 
almost without transition (for the pangs 
of transformation grew daily less 
marked) into the possession of a fancy 
brimming with images of terror, a soul 
boiling with causeless hatreds, and a 
body that seemed not strong enough to 
contain the raging energies of life. The 
powers of Hyde seemed to have grown 
with sickliness of Jekyll. And certainly 
the hate that now divided them was 
equal on each side. With Jekyll, it was 
a thing of vital instinct.. He had now 
seen the full deformity of that creature 
that shared with him some of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, and was co- 
heir with him to death: and beyond 
these links of community, which in 
themselves made the most poignant part 
of his distress, he thought of Hyde, for 
all his energy of life, as of something 
not only hellish but inorganic.. This 
was the shocking thing; that the slime 
of the pit seemed to utter cries and 
voices; that the amorphous. dust. ges- 
ticulated and sinned; that what was 
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dead and had no shape, should usurp 
the office of life. And this again, that 
that insurgent horror was knit to him 
closer than a wife, closer than an eye; 
lay caged in his flesh, where he heard 
it mutter and felt it struggle to be 
born; and at every hour of weakness, 
and in the confidence of slumber, pre- 
vailed against him, and deposed him 
out of life. The hatred of Hyde for 
Jekyll was of a different order. The 
terror of the gallows drove him con- 
tinually to commit temporary suicide, 
and return to his subordinate station of 
a part instead of a person; but ke 
loathed the necessity, he loathed the 
despondency into which Jekyll was now 
fallen, and he resented the dislike with 
which he was himself regarded. Hence 
the apelike tricks that he would play 
me, scrawling in my own hand blas- 
phemies on the pages of my books, 
burning the letters and destroying the 
portrait of my father; and indeed, had 
it not been for his fear of death, he 
would long ago have ruined himself 
in order to involve me in the ruin. 
But his love of life is wonderful; I go 
further: I, who sicken and freeze at 
the mere thought of him, when I recall 
the abjection and passion of this attach- 
ment, and when I know how he fears 
my power to cut him off by suicide, I 
find it in my heart to pity him. 

It is useless, and the time awfully fails 
me, to prolong this description; no one 
has ever suffered such torments, let that 
suffice; and yet even to these, habit 
brought—no, not alleviation—but a cer- 
tain callousness of soul, a certain. ac- 
quiescence of despair; and my punish- 


ment might have gone on for years, | 
but for the last calamity which has 
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now befallen, and which has finally 
severed me from my own face and na- 
ture. My provision of the salt, which 
had never been renewed since the date 
of the first experiment, began to run 
low. I sent out for a fresh supply, 
and mixed the draught; the ebullition 
followed, and the first change of colour, 
not the second; I drank it, and it was 
without efficiency. You will learn from 
Poole how I have had London ran- 
sacked! it was in vain; and 1 am now 
persuaded that my first supply was im- 
pure and that it was that unknown im- 
purity which lent efficacy to the draught. 

About a week has passed, and I am 
now finishing this statement under the 
influence of the last of the old powders. 
This, then, is the last time, short of a 
miracle that Henry Jekyll can think 
his own thoughts or see his own face 
(now sadly altered!) in the glass. Nor 
must I delay too long to bring my writ- 
ing to an end; for if my narrative has 
hitherto escaped destruction it has been 
by a combination of great prudence and 
great good luck. Should the throes of 
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change take me in the act of writing it, 
Hyde will tear it in pieces; but if some 
time shall have elapsed after I have laid 
it by, his wonderful selfishness and cir- 
cumscription to the moment will prob- 
ably save it once again from the action 
of his apelike spite. And indeed the 
doom that is closing on us both has al- 
ready changed and crushed him. Half 
an hour from now, when I shall again 
and forever reindue that hated person- 
ality, I know how I shall sit shuddering 
and weeping in my chair, or continue, 
with the most strained and fearstruck 
ecstasy of listening, to pace up and down 
this room (my last earthly refuge) and 
give ear to every sound of menace. Will 
Hyde die upon the scaffold? or will he 
find the courage to release himself at 
the last moment? God knows; I am 
careless; this is my true hour of death, 
and what is to follow concerns another 
than myself. Here, then, as I lay down 
the pen, and proceed to seal up my con- 
fession I bring the life of that unhappy 
Henry Jekyll to an end. 
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BEING 


MEMOIRS OF THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID BALFOUR 
IN THE YEAR 1751 


CHAPTER I. 


I SET OFF UPON MY JOURNEY TO THE 
HOUSE OF SHAWS. 


I wrt begin the story of my adven- 
tures with a certain morning early in 
the month of June, the year of grace 
1751, when I took the key for the last 
time out of the door of my father’s 
house. The sun began to shine upon 
the summit of the hills as I went down 
the road; and by the time I had come 
as far as the manse, the blackbirds were 
whistling in the garden lilacs, and the 
mist that hung around the valley in the 
time of the dawn was beginning to arise 
and die away. 

Mr. Campbell, the minister of Essen- 
dean, was waiting for me by the garden 
gate, good man! He asked me if I had 
breakfasted; and hearing that I lacked 
for nothing, he took my hand in both 
of his and clapped it kindly under his 
arm. | 

“Well, Davie, lad,” said he, “I will 
go with you as far as the ford, to set 
you on the way.” 

And we began to walk forward in 
silence. 

“Are ye sorry to leave Essendean?” 
said he, after a while. 

‘Why, sir,” said I, “if I knew where 


I was going, or what was likely to be- . 
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come of me, I would tell you candidly. 
Essendean is a good place indeed, and I 
have been very happy there; but then I 
have never been anywhere else. My 
father and mother, since they are both 
dead, I shall be no nearer to in Essen- 
dean than in the kingdom of Hungary; 
and, to speak truth, if I thought I had 
a chance to better myself where I was 
going I would go with a good will.” 
“Ay?” said Mr. Campbell. ‘Very 
well, Davie. Then it behoves me to 
tell your fortune; or so far as I may. 
When your mother was gone, and your 
father (the worthy, Christian man) be- 
gan to sicken for his end, he gave me 
in charge a certain letter, which he said 
was your inheritance. ‘So soon,’ says 
he, ‘as I am gone, and the house is redd 
up and the gear disposed of’ (all which, 
Davie, hath been done), ‘give my boy 
this letter into his hand, and start him 


- off to the house of Shaws, not far from 


Cramond. That is the place I came 
from,’ he said, ‘and it’s where it befits 
that my boy should return. He is a 
steady lad,’ your father said, ‘and a 
canny goer; and I doubt not he will 
come safe, and be well liked where he 
goes.’ ” 

“The house of Shaws!” I cried. 
“What had my poor father to do with 
the house of Shaws?” 

“Nay,” said Mr, Campbell, “who can 
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tell that for a surety? But the name 
of that family, Davie boy, is the name 
you bear—Balfour of Shaws: an an- 
cient, honest, reputable house, perad- 
venture in these latter days decayed. 
Your father, too, was a man of learning 
as befitted his position; no man more 
plausibly conducted school; nor had he 
the manner or the speech of a common 
dominie; but (as ye will yourself re- 
member) I took aye a pleasure to have 
him to the manse to meet the gentry; 
and those of my own house, Campbell 
of Kilrennet, Campbell of Dunswire, 
‘Campbell of Minch, and others, all well- 
kenned gentlemen, had pleasure in his 
society. Lastly, to put all the elements 
of this affair before you, here is the 
testamentary letter itself, superscribed 
by the own hand of our departed 


brother.” 
He gave me the letter, which was 
addressed in these words: “To the 


hands of Ebenezer Balfour, Esq., of 
Shaws, in his house of Shaws, these 
will be delivered by my son, David Bal- 
four.” My heart was beating hard at 
this great prospect now suddenly open- 
ing before a lad of seventeen years of 
age, the son of a poor country dominie 
in the Forest of Ettrick. 

“Mr. Campbell,” I stammered, “and 
if you were in my shoes, would you go?” 

“Of a surety,” said the minister, 
“that would I, and without pause. A 
pretty lad like you should get to Cra- 
mond (which is near in by Edinburgh) 
in two days of walk. If the worst came 
to the worst, and your high relations 
(as I cannot but suppose them to be 
somewhat of your blood) should put 
you to the door, ye can but walk the 
two days back again and risp at the 
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manse door. But I would rather hope 
that ye shall be well received, as your 
poor father forecast for you, and for 
anything that I ken come to be a great 
man in time. And here, Davie, laddie,” 
he resumed, “it lies near upon my con- 
science to improve this parting, and 
set you on the right guard against the 
dangers of the world.” 

Here he cast about for a comfortable 
seat, lighted on a big boulder under a 
birch by the trackside, sate down upon 
it with a very long, serious upper lip, 
and, the sun now shining in upon us 
between two peaks, put his pocket-hand- 
kerchief over his cocked hat to shelter 
him. There, then, with uplifted fore- 
finger, he first put me on my guard 
against a considerable number of here- 
sies, to which I had no temptation, and 
urged upon me to be instant in my 
prayers and reading of the Bible. That 
done, he drew a picture of the great 
house that I was bound to, and how I 
should conduct myself with its inhabi- 
tants. 

“Be soople, Davie, in things imma- 
terial,” said he. “Bear ye this in mind, 
that, though gentle born, ye have had 
a country raising. Dinnae shame us, 
Davie, dinnae shame us! In yon great, 
muckle house, with all these domestics, 
upper and under, show yourself as nice, 
as circumspect, as quick at the con- 
ception, and as slow of speech as any. 
As for the laird—remember he’s the 
laird; I say no more: honour to whom 
honour. It’s a pleasure to obey a laird; 
or should be, to the young.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “it may be; and 
I'll promise you I’ll try to make it so.” 

“Why, very well said,’ replied Mr. 
Campbell heartily. “And now to come 
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to the material, or (to make a quibble) 
to the immaterial. I have here a little 
packet which contains four things.” He 
tugged it, as he spoke, with some great 
difficulty from the skirt pocket of his 
coat. ‘Of these four things, the first 
is your legal due; the little pickle 
money for your father’s books and plen- 
ishing, which I have bought (as I 
have explained from the first) in the 
design of re-selling at a profit to the 
incoming dominie. The other three are 
gifties that Mrs. Campbell and myself 
would be blithe of your acceptance. 
The first, which is round, will likely 
please ye best at the first offgo; but, 
O Davie, laddie, it’s but a drop of water 
in the sea; it’ll help you but a step, 
and vanish like the morning. The sec- 
ond, which is flat and square and writ- 
ten upon, will stand by you through life, 
like a good staff for the road, and a 
good pillow to your head in sickness. 
And as for the last, which is cubical, 
that'll see you, it’s my prayerful wish, 
into a better land.” 

With that he got upon his feet, took 
off his hat, and prayed a little while 
aloud, and in affecting terms, for a 
young man setting out into the world; 
then suddenly took me in his arms and 
embraced me very hard; then held me 
at arm’s length, looking at me with his 
face all working with sorrow; and then 
whipped about, and crying good-bye to 
me, set off backward by the way that 
we had come at a sort of jogging run. 
It might have been laughable to an- 
other; but I was in no mind to laugh. 
I watched him as long as he was in 
sight; and he never stopped hurrying, 
nor once looked back. Then it came 
in upon my mind that this was all his 
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sorrow at my departure; and my con- 
science smote me hard and fast, be- 
cause I, for my part, was overjoyed 
to get away out of that quiet country- 
side, and go to a great, busy house, 
among rich and respected gentlefolk of 
my own name and blood. 

“Davie, Davie,” I thought, “was ever 
seen such a black ingratitude? Can you 
forget old favours and old friends at 
the mere whistle of a name? Fie, fie; 
think shame!” 


And I sat down on the boulder the 
good man had just left, and opened the 
parcel to See the nature of my gifts. 
That which he had called cubical, I 
had never much doubt of; sure enough 
it was a little Bible, to carry in a 
plaidneuk. That which he had called 
round, I found to be a shilling piece; 
and the third, which was to help me so 
wonderfully both in health and sickness, 
all the days of my life, was a little 
piece of coarse yellow paper, written 
upon thus in red ink:— 


"To Make LIlLy oF THE VALLEY 
Water. Take the flowers of lilly of the 
valley and distil them in sack, and drink 
a spooneful or two as there is occasion. 
It restores speech to those who have the 
dumb palsey. It is good against the 
Gout; it comforts the heart and strength- 
ens the memory; and the flowers, put 
into a Glasse, close stopt, and set into 
ane hill of ants for a month, then take 
it out, and you will find a liquor which 
comes from the flowers, which keep in a 
vial; it is good, ill or well, and whether 
man or woman,” 


And then, in the minister’s own hand, 
was added: 


“Likewise for sprains, rub it in; and 
for the cholic, a great spooneful in the 
hour.” 
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To be sure, I laughed over this; but 
it was rather tremulous laughter; and 
I was glad to get my bundle on my 
staff’s end and set out over the ford 
and up the hill upon the farther side; 
till, just as I came on the green drove- 
road running wide through the heather, 
I took my last look at Kirk Essendean, 
the trees about the manse, and the big 
rowans in the kirkyard where my father 
and my mother lay. 


CHAPTER ITI: 
I COME TO MY JOURNEY’S END. 


On the afternoon of the second day, 
coming to the top of a hill, I saw all 
the country fall away before me down 
to the sea; and in the midst of this 
descent, on a long ridge, the city of 
Edinburgh smoking like a kiln. There 
was a flag upon the castle, and ships 
moving or lying anchored in the firth; 
both of which, for as far away as they 
were, I could distinguish clearly; and 
both brought my country heart into 
my mouth. 

Presently after I came by a house 
where a shepherd lived, and got a rough 
direction for the neighborhood of Cra- 
mond; and so, from one to another, 
worked my way to the westward of the 
capital by Colinton, till I came out 
upon the Glasgow road. And there, to 
my great pleasure and wonder, I be- 
held a regiment marching to the fifes, 
every foot in time; an old red-faced 
general on a grey horse at the one end, 
and at the other the company of Grena- 
diers, with their Pope’s hats. The pride 
of life seemed to mount into my brain 
at the sight of the red coats and the 
hearing of that merry music. 
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A little farther on and I was tola f 
was in Cramond parish, and began to 
substitute in my inquiries the name of 
the house of Shaws. It was a word 
that seemed to surprise those of whom 
I sought my way. At first I thought 
the plainness of my appearance, in my 
country habit, and that all dusty from 
the road, consorted ill with the great- 
ness of the place to which I was bound. 
But after two, or maybe three, had 


given me the same look and the same 
answer, I began to take it in my nead 


there was something strange about the 
Shaws itself. 

The better to set this fear at rest, I 
changed the form of my inquiries; and 
spying an honest fellow coming along a 
lane on the shaft of his cart, I asked 
him if he had ever heard tell of a house 
they called the house of Shaws. 

He stopped his cart and looked at me, 
like the others. 

“Ay,” said he. “What for?” 

“Tt’s a great house?” I asked. 

“Doubtless,” says he. ‘The house ic 
a big, muckle house.” 

“Ay,” said I, “but the folk that are 
mabe 

“Folk?” cried he. “Are ye daft? 
There’s nae folk there—to call folk.” 

“What?” says I, “not Mr. Ebenezer?” 

“Ou, ay,” says the man; “there’s 
the laird, to be sure, if it’s him you’re 
wanting. What’ll like be your busi- 
ness, mannie?” 

“I was led to think that I would get 
a position,” I said, looking as modest 
as I could. 

“What?” cried the carter, in so sharp 
a note that his very horse started; and 
then, “Well, mannie,” he added, “it’s 
nane of my affairs; but ye seem a de- 
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cent-spoken lad; and if ye’ll take a 
word from me ye’ll keep clear of the 
Shaws.” 

The next person I came across was 
a dapper little man in a beautiful white 
wig, whom I saw to be a barber on his 
rounds; and knowing well that barbers 
were great gossips, I asked him plainly 
what sort of a man was Mr. Balfour 
of the Shaws. 

“Hoot, hoot, hoot,” said the barber, 
“nae kind of a man, nae kind of a 
man at all”; and began to ask me very 
shrewdly what my business was; but 
I was more than a match for him at 
that, and he went on to his next cus- 
tomer no wiser than he came. 

I cannot well describe the blow this 
dealt to my illusions. The more indis- 
tinct the accusations were, the less I 
liked them, for they left the wider 
field to fancy. What kind of a great 
house was this, 'that all the parish 
should start and stare to be asked the 
way to it? or what sort of a gentle- 
man, that his ill-fame should be thus 
current on the wayside? If an hour’s 
walking would have brought me back 
to Essendean, I had left my adventure 
then and there, and returned to Mr. 
Campbell’s. But when I had come so 
far a way already, mere shame would 


not suffer me to desist till I had put ~ 


the matter to the touch of proof; I 
was bound, out of self-respect, to carry 
it through; and little as I liked the 
sound of what I heard, and slow as 
I began to travel, I still kept asking 
my way and still kept advancing. 

It was drawing on to sundown when 
I met a stout, dark, sour-looking woman 
coming trudging down a hill; and she, 
when I had put my usual question, 
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turned sharp about, accompanied me 
back to the summit she had just left, 
and pointed to a great bulk of building 
standing very bare upon a green in 
the bottom of the next valley. The 
country was pleasant round about, run- 
ning in low hills, pleasantly watered and 
wooded, and the crops, to my eyes, 
wonderfully good; but the house itself 
appeared to be a kind of ruin; no road 
led up to it; no smoke arose from any 
of the chimneys; nor was there any 
semblance of a garden. My heart sank. 
“That?” Dicried. 

The woman’s face lit up with malig- 
nant anger. “That is the house of 
Shaws!” she cried. ‘Blood built it; 
blood stopped the building of it; blood 
shall bring it down. See here!” she 
cried again—“I spit upon the ground, 
and crack my thumb at it! Black be 
its fall! If ye see the laird, tell him 
what ye hear; tell him this makes the 
twelve hunner and nineteen time that 
Jennet Clouston has called down the 
curse on him and on his house, byre and 
stable, man, guest, and master, wife, 
miss, or bairn—black, black, be their 
fall!” 

And the woman, whose voice had 
risen to a kind of eldritch sing-song, 
turned with a skip, and was gone. I 
stood where she left me, with my hair 
on end. In those days folk still be- 
lieved in witches and trembled at a 
curse; and this one, falling so pat, like 
a wayside omen, to arrest me ere I car- 
ried out my purpose, took the pith out 
of my legs. 

I sat me down and stared at the 
house of Shaws. The more I looked, 
the pleasanter that country-side ap- 
peared; being all set with hawthorn 
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bushes full of flowers; the fields dotted 
with sheep; a fine flight of rooks in the 
sky; and every sign of a kind soil and 
climate; and yet the barrack in the 
midst of it went sore against my fancy. 

Country folk went by from the fields 
as I sat there on the side of the ditch, 
but I lacked the spirit to give them a 
good-e’en. At last the sun went down, 
and then, right up against the yellow 
sky, I saw a scroll of smoke go mount- 
ing, not much thicker, as it seemed to 
me, than the smoke of a candle; but 
still there it was, and meant a fire, 
and warmth, and cookery, and some 
living inhabitant that must have lit it; 
and this comforted my heart. 

So I set forward by a little faint 
track in the grass that led in my direc- 
tion. It was very faint indeed to be 
the only way to a place of habitation; 
yet I saw no other. Presently it 
brought me to stone uprights, with an 
unroofed lodge beside them, and coats 
of arms upon the top. A main entrance 
it was plainly meant to be, but never 
finished; instead of gates of wrought 
iron, a pair of hurdles were tied across 
with a straw rope; and as there were 
no park walls, nor any sign of avenue, 
the track that I was following passed 
on the right hand of the pillars, and 
went wandering on toward the house. 

The nearer Isgot to that, the drearier 
it appeared. It seemed like the one 
wing of a house that had never been 
finished. What should have been the 
inner end stood open on the upper floors, 
and showed against the sky with steps 
and stairs of uncompleted masonry. 
Many of the windows were unglazed, 
and bats flew in and out like doves out 
of a dove-cote. 
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The night had begun to fall as I got 
close; and in three of the lower win- 
dows, which were very high up and 
narrow, and well barred, the changing 
light of a little fire began to glimmer. 

Was this the place I had been com- 
ing to? Was it within these walls that 
I was to seek new friends and begin 
great fortunes? Why, in my father’s 
house on Essen-Waterside, the fire and 
the bright lights would show a mile 
away, and the door open to a beggar’s 
knock! 

I came forward cautiously, and giving 
ear as I came, heard someone rattling 
with dishes, and a little dry, eager cough 
that came in fits; but there was no 
sound of speech and not a dog barked. 

The door, as well as I could see it 
in the dim light, was a great piece of 
wood all studded with nails; and I 
lifted my hand with a faint heart under 
my jacket, and knocked once. Then I 
stood and waited. The house had fallen 
into a dead silence; a whole minute 
passed away, and nothing stirred but 
the bats overhead. I knocked again, 
and hearkened again. By this time my 
ears had grown so accustomed to the 
quiet, that I could hear the ticking of 
the clock inside as it slowly counted out 
the seconds; but whoever was in that 
house kept deadly still, and must have 
held his breath. 

I was in two minds whether to run 
away; but anger got the upper hand, 
and I began instead to rain kicks and 
buffets on the door, and to shout out 
aloud for Mr. Balfour. I was in full 
career, when I heard the cough right 
overhead, and jumping back and look- 
ing up, beheld a man’s head in a tall 
nightcap, and the bell mouth of a 
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blunderbuss, at one of the first-storey 
windows. 

“Tt’s loaded,” said a voice. 

“T have come here with a letter,” I 
said, “to Mr. Ebenezer Balfour of 
Shaws. Is he here?” 

“From whom is it?” asked the man 
with the blunderbuss. 

“That is neither here nor there,” said 
I, for I was growing very wroth. 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘“‘ye can put it 
down upon the doorstep, and be off with 
ye.” 

“T will do no such thing,” I cried. 
“IT will deliver it into Mr. Balfour’s 
hands, as it was meant I should. It 
is a letter of introduction.” 

“A what?” cried the voice sharply. 

I repeated what I had said. 

“Who are ye, yourself?” was the next 
question, after a considerable pause. 

“T am not ashamed of my name,” said 
I. “They call me David Balfour.” 

At that I made sure the man started, 
for I heard the blunderbuss rattle on the 
windowsill and it was after quite a long 
pause, and with a curious change of 
voice, that the next question followed: 

“Ts your father dead?” 

I was so much surprised at this that I 


could find no voice to answer, but stood 


staring. 

“Ay,” the man resumed, “he'll be 
dead, no doubt; and that’ll be what 
brings ye chapping to my door. An- 
other pause, and then defiantly, “Well, 
man,” he said, “I’ll let ye in”; and he 
disappeared from the window. 


CHAPTER III. 


I MAKE ACQUAINTANCE OF MY UNCLE 


PRESENTLY there came a great rattling 
of chains and bolts, and the door was 
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cautiously opened and shut to again be 
hind me as soon as I had passed. 

“Go into the kitchen and touch naeth- 
ing,” said the voice; and while the per- 
son of the house set himself to replacing 
the defences of the door, I groped my 
way forward and entered the kitchen. 

The fire had burned up fairly bright, 
and showed me the barest room I think 
I ever put my eyes on. Half a dozen 
dishes stood upon the shelves; the table 
was laid for supper with a bowl of por- 
ridge, a horn spoon, and a cup of small 
beer. Besides what I have named, there 
was not another thing in that great, 
stone-vaulted, empty chamber but lock- 
fast chests arranged along the wall, 
and a corner cupboard with a padlock. 

As soon as the last chain was up, the 
man rejoined me. He was a mean, 
stooping, narrow-shouldered, clay-faced 
creature; and his age might have been 
anything between fifty and seventy. 
His nightcap was of flannel, and so was 
the nightgown that he wore, instead 
of coat and waistcoat, over his ragged 
shirt. He was long unshaved; but what 
most distressed and even daunted me, 
he would neither take his eyes away 
from me nor look me fairly in the face. 
What he was, whether by trade or birth, 
was more than I could fathom; but he 
seemed most like an old, unprofitable 
serving-man, who should have been left 
in charge of that big house upon board 
wages. : 
“Are ye sharp-set?” he asked, glanc- 
ing at about the level of my knee. “Ye 
can eat that drop parritch?” 

I said I feared it was his own supper. 

“O,” said he, “I can do fine wanting 
it. “I'll take the ale, though, for it 
clockens* my cough,” He drank the 


*Moistens. 
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cup about half out, still keeping an eye 
upon me as he drank; and then suddenly 
held out his hand. “Let’s see the let- 
ter,” said he. 

T told him the letter was for Mr. Bal- 
four; not for him. 

“And who do you think I am?” says 
he. ‘Give me Alexander’s letter!” 

“You know my father’s name?” 

“Tt would be strange if I didnae,” he 
returned, “for he was my born brother; 
and little as ye seem to like either me 
or my house, or my good parritch, ’m 
your born uncle, Davie, my man, and 
you my born nephew. So give us the 
letter, and sit down and fill your kyte.” 

If I had been some years younger, 
what with shame, weariness and disap- 
pointment, I believe I had burst into 
tears. As it was, I could find no words, 
neither black nor white, but handed him 
the letter and sat down to the porridge 
with as little appetite for meat as ever 
a young man had. 

Meanwhile my uncle, stooping over 
the fire, turned the letter over and over 
in his hands. 

“Do ye ken what’s in it?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“You see for yourself, sir,” said I, 
“that the seal has not been broken.” 

“Ay,” said he, “but what brought 
you here?” 

“To give the letter,” said I. 

“No,” said he, cunningly, “but ye’ll 
have had some hopes, nae doubt?” 

“T confess, sir,” said I, “when I was 
told that I had kinsfolk well-to-do, I did 
indeed indulge the hope that they might 
help me in my life. But I am no beg- 
gar; I look for no favours at your 
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hands, and I want none that are not 
freely given. For as poor as I appear, 
I have friends of my own that will be 
blithe to help me.” 


“Hoot-toot!”” said Uncle Ebenezer, 
“dinnae fly up in the snuff at me. We'll 
agree fine yet. And, Davie, my man, 
if you’re done with that bit parritch, 
I could just take a sup of it myself. 
Ay,” he continued, as soon as he had 
ousted me from the stool and spoon, 
“they’re fine, halesome food—they’re 
grand food, parritch.’” He murmured 
a little grace to himself and fell to. 
“Your father was very fond of his 
meat, I mind; he was a hearty, if not 
a great eater; but as for me, I could 
never do mair than pyke at food.” He 
took a pull at the small beer, which 
probably reminded him of hospitable 
duties, for his next speech ran thus: “If 
ye’re dry, yell find water behind the 
door.” 

To this I returned no answer, standing 
stiffly on my two feet, and looking down 
upon my uncle with a mighty angry 
heart. He, on his part, continued to 
eat like a man under some pressure of 
time, and to throw out little darting 
glances now at my shoes, and now at 
my home-spun stockings. Once only, 
when he had ventured to look a little 
higher, our eyes met; and no thief taken 
with a hand in a man’s pockets could 
have shown more lively signals of dis- 
tress. This set me in a muse, whether 
his timidity arose from too long a dis- 
use of any human company; and 
whether perhaps, upon a little trial, it 
might pass off, and my uncle change 
into an altogether different man, From 
this I was awakened by his sharp voice. 
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“Your father’s been long dead?” he 
asked. 

“Three weeks, sir,” said I. 

“He was a secret man, Alexander—a 
secret, silent man,” he continued. “He 
never said muckle when he was young. 
He’ll never have spoken muckle of me?” 

“T never knew, sir, till you told it me 
yourself, that he had any brother.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” said Ebenezer. 
“Nor yet of Shaws, I daresay?” 

“Not so much as the name, sir,” said 
I. 

“To think o’ that!” 
strange nature of aman!” For all that, 
he seemed singularly satisfied, but 
whether with himself, or me, or with 
this conduct of my father’s, was more 
than I could read. Certainly, how- 
ever, he seemed to be outgrowing that 
distaste, or ill-wind, that he had con- 
ceived at first against my person; for 
presently he jumped up, came across the 
room behind me, and hit me a smack 
upon the shoulder. “We'll agree fine 


said he. “A 


yet!” he cried. ‘I’m just as glad I let 
you in. And now come awa’ to your 
bed.” 


To my surprise, he lit no lamp or 
candle, but set forth into the dark 
passage, groped his way, breathing 
deeply, up a flight of steps, and paused 


before a door, which he unlocked. I - 


was close upon his heels, having stum- 
bled after him as best I might; and 
then he bade me go in, for that was 
my chamber. I did as he bid, but 
paused after a few steps, and begged a 
light to go to bed with. 
“Hoot-toot!” said Uncle 
“there’s a fine moon.” 
“Neither moon nor star, sir, and pit- 
mirk,’”* said I. “I cannae see the bed.” 


Ebenezer, 
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“Hoot-toot, hoot-toot!” said he. 
“Lights in a house is a thing I dinnae 
agree with. I’m unco feared of fires. 
Good night to ye, Davie, my man.” 
And before I had time to add a further 
protest, he pulled the door to and I 
heard him lock me in from the outside. 

I did not know whether to laugh or 
cry. The room was as cold as a well, 
and the bed, when I found my way 
to it, as damp as a peat-hag; but by 
good fortune I had caught up my bun- 
dle and my plaid, and rolling myself in 
the latter, I lay down upon the floor 
under the lee of the big bedstead and 
fell speedily asleep. 

With the first peep of day I opened 
my eyes, to find myself in a great cham- 
ber, hung with stamped leather, fur- 
nished with fine embroidered furniture, 
and lit by three fair windows. Ten 
years ago, or perhaps twenty, it must 
have been as pleasant a room to lie 
down or awake in, as a man could wish; 
but damp, dirt, disuse, and the mice 
and spiders had done their worst since 
then. Many of the window-panes, be- 
sides, were broken; and indeed this 
was so common a feature in that house, 
that I believe my uncle must at some 
time have stood a siege from his indig- 
nant neighbours—perhaps with Jennet 
Clouston at their head. 

Meanwhile the sun was shining out- 
side; and being very cold in that mis- 
erable room, I knocked and shouted till 
my gaoler came and let me out. He 
carried me to the back of the house, 
where was a draw-well, and told me to 
“wash my face there, if I wanted’; 
and when that was done, I made the 
best of my way back to the kitchen, 
where he had lit the fire and was making 


*Dark as the pit. 
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the porridge. The table was laid with 
two bowls and two horn spoons, but 
the same single measure of small beer. 
Perhaps my eye rested on this particu- 
lar with some surprise, and perhaps my 
uncle- observed it; for he spoke up as 
if in answer to my thought, asking me 
if I would like to drink ale—for so he 
called it. 

I told him such was my habit, but 
not to put himself about. 

“Na, na,’ said he; “Ill deny you 
nothing in reason.” 

He fetched another cup from the 
shelf; and then, to my great surprise, 
instead of drawing more beer, he poured 
an accurate half from one cup to the 
other. There was a kind of nobleness 
in this that took my breath away; if my 
uncle was certainly a miser, he was one 
of that thorough breed that goes near to 
make the vice respectable. 

When we had made an end of our 
meal, my uncle Ebenezer unlocked a 
drawer, and drew out of it a clay pipe 
and a lump of tobacco, from which he 
cut one fill before he locked it up again. 
Then he sat down in the sun at one of 
the windows and silently smoked. From 
time to time his eyes came coasting 
round to me, and he shot out one of 
his questions. Once it was, “And your 
mother?” and when I had told him that 
she, too, was dead, “Ay, she was a 
bonnie lassie!” Then, after another 
long pause, “Whae were these friends 
o’ yours?” 

I told him they were different gentle- 
men of the name of Campbell; though, 
indeed, there was only one, and that 
the minister, that had ever taken the 
Neast note of me; but I began to think 
my uncle made too light of my position, 
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and finding myself all alone with him, I 
did not wish him to suppose me help- 
less. : 

He seemed to turn this over in his 
mind; and then, “Davie, my man,” said 
he, “ye’ve come to the right bit when 
ye came to your Uncle Ebenezer. I’ve 
a great notion of the family, and I 
mean to do the right by you; but while 
I’m taking a bit think to mysel’ of 
what’s the best thing to put you to-~— 
whether the law or the meenistry, or 
maybe the army, whilk is what boys 
are fondest of—I wouldnae like the Bal- 
fours to be humbled before a wheen 
Hieland Campbells, and I'll ask you to 
keep your tongue within your teeth. 
Nae letters; nae messages; no kind of 
word to onybody: or else—there’s my 
door.” 

“Uncle Ebenezer,” said I, “I’ve no 
manner of reason to suppose you mean 
anything but well by me. For all that, 
I would have you to know that I have 
a pride of my own. It was by no will 
of mine that I came seeking you; and 
if you show me your door again, ll 
take you at your word.” 

He seemed grievously put out. 
“Hoots-toots,” said he, “‘ca’ cannie man 
—ca’ cannie! Bide a day or two. I’m 
nae warlock, to find a fortune for you 
in the bottom of my parritch bowl; but 
just give me a day or two, and say 
naething to naebody, and as sure as 
sure, I'll do the right by you.” 

“Very well,” said I, “enough said. If 
you want to help me, there’s no doubt 
but T’ll be glad of it, and none but I'll 
be grateful.” 

It seemed to me (too soon, I dare- 
say) that I was getting the upper hand 
of my uncie; and I began next to say 
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that I must have the bed and bedclothes 
aired and put to sun-dry; for nothing 
would make me sleep in such a pickle. 

“Is this my house or yours?” said 
he, in his keen voice, and then all of 
a sudden broke off. “Na, na,” said he, 
“I dinnae mean that. What’s mine is 
yours, Davie, my man, and what’s yours 
is mine. Blood’s thicker than water; 
and there’s naebody but you and me 
that ought the name.” And then on he 
rambled about the family, and its an- 
cient greatness, and his father that be- 
gan to enlarge the house, and himself 
that stopped the building as a sinful 
waste; and this put it in my head to 
give him Jennet Clouston’s message. 

“The limmer!” he cried. “Twelve 
hunner and fifteen—that’s every day 
since I had the limmer roupit!* Dod, 
David, I'll have her roasted on red 
peats before I’m by with her! A witch 
—a proclaimed witch! I’m aff and see 
the session clerk.” 

And with that he opened a chest, and 
and got out a very old and well-pre- 
served blue coat and waistcoat, and a 
good enough beaver hat, both without 
lace. These he threw on anyway, and 
taking a staff from the cupboard, locked 
it all up again, and was for setting out, 
when a thought arrested him. 

“T cannae leave you by yoursel’ in 
the house,” said he. “I'll have to lock 
you out.” 

The blood came to my face. “If you 
lock me out,” I said, “it’ll be the last 
you'll see of me in friendship.” 

He turned very pale, and sucked his 
mouth in. “This is no the way,” he 
said looking wickedly at a corner of 
the floor—‘this is no the way to win 
my favour, David,” 
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“Sir,” says I, “with a proper rever- 
ence for your age and our common 
blood, I do not value your favour at a 
boddle’s purchase. I was brought up 
to have a good conceit of myself; and 
if you were all the uncle, and all the 
family. I had in the world ten times 
over, I wouldn’t buy your liking at such 
prices.” 

Uncle Ebenezer went and looked out 
of the window for a while. I could see 
him all trembling and twitching, like 
a man with palsy. But when he turned 
round he had a smile upon his face. 


“Well, well,” said he, “we must bear 
and forbear. I'll no go; that’s all that’s 
to be said of it.” 

“Uncle Ebenezer,” I said, “I can 
make nothing out of this. You use me 
like a thief; you hate to have me in 
this house; you let me see it, every 
word and every minute; it’s not possible 
that you can like me; and as for me, 
T’ve spoken to you as I never thought 
to speak to any man. Why do you 
seek to keep me, then? Let me gang 
back—let me gang back to the friends 
I have and that like me!” 


“Na, na; na, ma,” he said, very earn- 
estly. “I like you fine; we'll agree fine 
yet; and for the honour of the house I 
couldnae let you leave the way ye 
came. Bide here quiet, there’s a good 
lad; just you bide here quiet a bittie, 
and yell find that we agree.” 

“Well, sit,” said I, after I had 
thought the matter out in silence, “T’ll 
stay a while. It’s more just I should 
be helped by my own blood than 
strangers; and if we don’t agree, I'll 
do my best it shall be through no fault 
of mine.” 


*Sold un. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
I RUN A GREAT DANGER IN THE HOUSE 
OF SHAWS. 


For a day that was begun so ill, the 
day passed fairly well. We had the 
porridge cold again at noon, and hot 
porridge at night; porridge and small 
beer was my uncle’s diet. He spoke 
but little, and that in the same way as 
before, shooting a question at me after 
a long silence; and when I sought to 
lead him in talk about my future, 
slipped out of it again. In a room next 
door to the kitchen, where he suffered 
me to go, I found a great number of 
books, both Latin and English, in which 
I took great pleasure all the afternoon. 
Indeed, the time passed so lightly in 
this good company that I began to be 
almost reconciled to my residence at 
Shaws; and nothing but the sight of my 
uncle, and his eyes playing hide and 
seek with mine, revived the force of 
my distrust. 

One thing I discovered which put me 
in some doubt. This was an entry on 
the fly-leaf of a chapbook (one of Pat- 
rick Walker’s) plainly written by my 
father’s hand and thus conceived: “To 
my brother Ebenezer on his fifth birth- 
day.” Now, what puzzled me was this: 
That, as my father was of course the 
younger brother, he must either have 
made some strange error, or he must 
have written, before he was yet five, 
an excellent, clear, manly hand of writ- 
ing. 

I tried to get this out of my head; 
but though I took down many interest- 
ing authors, old and new, history, 
poetry, and story-book, this notion of 
my father’s hand of writing stuck to 
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me; and when at length I went back 
into the kitchen, and sat down once 
more to porridge and small beer, the 
first thing I said to Uncle Ebenezer 
was to ask him if my father had not 
been very quick at his book. 

“Alexander? No him!” was the re- 
ply. “I was far quicker mysel’; I was 
a clever chappie when I was young. 
Why, I could read as soon as he could.” 

This puzzled me yet more: and a 
thought coming into my head, I asked if 
he and my father had been twins. 

He jumped upon his stool and the 
horn spoon fell out of his hand upon 
the floor. “What gars ye ask that?” 
he said, and he caught me by the breast 
of the jacket, and looked this time 
straight into my eyes; his own were lit- 
tle and light and bright like a bird’s, 
blinking and winking strangely. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, very 
calmly, for I was far stronger than he, 
and not easily frightened. “Take your 
hand from my jacket. This is no way 
to behave.” 

My uncle seemed to make a great 
effort upon himself. ‘Dod man, David,” 
he said, “ye shouldnae speak’to me 
about your father. That’s where the 
mistake is.” He sat a while and shook, 
blinking in his plate: “He was all the 
brother that I ever had,” he added, but 
with no heart in his voice; and then he 
caught up his spoon and fell to supper 
again, but still shaking. 

Now this last passage, this laying of 
hands upon my person and sudden pro- 
fession of love for my dead father, 
went so clean beyond my comprehen- 
sion that it put me into both fear and 
hope. On the one hand, I began to 
think my uncle was perhaps insane and 
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might be dangerous; on the other, there 
came up into my mind (quite unbidden 
by me and even discouraged) a story 
like some ballad I had heard folks sing- 
ing, of a poor lad that was a rightful 
heir and a wicked kinsman that tried to 
keep him from his own. For why 
should my uncle play a part with a rela- 
tive that came, almost a beggar, to his 
door, unless in his heart he had some 
cause to fear him. 

With this notion, all unacknowledged, 
but nevertheless getting firmly settled 
in my head, I now began to imitate his 
covert looks; so that we sat at table 
like a cat and mouse, each stealthily 
observing the other. Not another word 
had he to say to me, black or white, but 
was busy turning something secretly 
over in his mind; and the longer we 
sat and the more I looked at him the 
more certain I became that the some- 
thing was unfriendly to myself. 

When he had cleared the platter, he 
got out a single pipeful of tobacco, just 
as in the morning, turned round a stool 
in the chimney corner, and sat a while 
smoking, his back to me. 

“Davie,” he said at length, “I’ve been 
thinking;” then he paused and said it 
again. “There’s a wee bit seller that I 
half promised ye before ye were born,” 
be continued; “I promised it to your 
father. O, naething legal, ye under- 
stand; just gentlemen daffing at their 
wine. Well, I keepit that bit money 
separate—it was a great expense, but a 
promise is a promise—and it has grown 
by now to be a matter of just precisely 
—just exactly’—and here he paused 
and stumbled—“of just exactly forty 
pounds!” This last he rapped out with 
a sidelong glance over his shoulder; and 
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the next moment added, almost with a 
scream, “Scots!” 

The pound Scots being the same thing 
as an English shilling, the difference 
made by this second thought was con- 
siderable; I could see, besides, that the 
whole story was a lie, invented with 
some end which it puzzled me to guess; 
and I made no attempt to conceal the 
tone of raillery in which I answered— 

“QO, think again, sir! Pounds sterling, 
I believe!” 

“That’s what I said,” returned my 
uncle: “pounds sterling! And if you'll 
step-out-by to the door a minute, just 
to see what kind of a night it is, I'll 
get it out to ye and call ye in again.” 

I did his will, smiling to myself in 
my contempt that he should think I 
was so easily to be deceived. It was a 
dark night, with a few stars low down; 
and as I stood just outside the door, I 
heard a hollow moaning of wind far off 
among the hills. I said to myself there 
was something thundery and changeful 
in the weather, and little knew of what 
vast importance that should prove to 
me before the evening passed. 

When I was called in again, my uncle 
counted out into my hand seven and 
thirty golden guinea pieces; the rest was 
in his hand, in small gold and silver; 
but his heart failed him there, and he 
crammed the change into his pocket. 

“There,” said he, “that’ll show you! 
I’m a queer man, and strange wi’ 
strangers; but my word is my bond, 
and there’s the proof of it.” 

Now, my uncle seemed so miserly that 
I was struck dumb by this sudden gen- 
erosity, and could feel no words in 
which to thank him. 


“No a word!” said he, “Nae thanks; 
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I want nae thanks. I do my duty; 
I’m no saying that everybody would 
have done it; but for my part (though 
I’m a careful body, too) it’s a pleasure 
to me to do the right by my brother’s 
son; and it’s a pleasure to me to think 
that now we'll agree as such near friends 
should.” : 

I spoke him in return as handsomely 
as I was able; but all the while I was 
wondering what would come next, and 
why he had parted with his precious 
guineas; for as to the reason he had 
given, a baby would have refused it. 

Presently he looked towards me side- 
ways. 

“And see here,” says he, “tit for tat.” 

I told him I was ready to prove my 
gratitude in any reasonable degree, and 
then waited, looking for some monstrous 
demand. And yet, when at last he 
plucked up courage to speak, it was 
only to tell me (very properly, as I 
thought) that he was growing old and 
a little broken, and that he would ex- 
pect me to help him with the house and 
the bit of garden. 

I answered and expressed my readi- 
ness to serve. 

“Well,” he said, “let’s begin.” He 
pulled out of his pocket a rusty key. 
“There,” he says, “there’s the key of the 
stair-tower at the far end of the house. 
Ye can only win into it from the out- 
side, for that part of the house is no 
finished. Gang ye in there, and up the 
stairs, and bring me down the chest 
that’s at the top. There’s paper in’t,” 
he added. 

“Can I have a light, sir?” said I. 


“Na,” said he, very cunningly. “Nae 


lights in my house.” 
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“Very well, sir,’ said I. “Are the 
stairs good?” 
“They're grand,” said he; and then 


as I was going, “Keep to the wall,” he 


added; “there’s nae bannisters. But 
the stairs are grand under foot.” 
Out I went into the night. The wind 


was still moaning in the distance, 
though never a breath of it came near 
the house of Shaws. It had fallen 
blacker than ever; and I was glad to 
feel along the wall, till I came the 
length of the stair-tower door at the 
far end of the unfinished wing. I had 
got the key into the keyhole and had 
just turned it, when all upon a sudden, 
without a sound of wind and thunder, 
the whole sky lighted up with wild fire 
and went black again. I had to put my 
hand over my eyes to get back to the 
colour of the darkness; and indeed I 
was already half blinded when I stepped 
into the tower. 

It was so dark inside, it seemed a 
body could scarce breathe; but I pushed 
out with foot and hand, and presently 
struck the wall with the one, and the 
lowermost round of the stair with the 
other. The wall, by the touch, was of 
fine hewn stone; the steps too, though 
somewhat steep and narrow, were of 
polished mason’s work, and regular and 
solid under foot. Minding my uncle’s 
word about the bannisters, I kept close 
to the tower side, and felt my way in 
the pitch darkness with a beating heart. 

The house of Shaws stood five full 
storeys high, not counting lofts. Well, 
as I advanced, it seemed to me the stair 
grew airier and a thought more light- 
some; and I was wondering what might 
be the cause of this change, when a 
second blink ef the summer lightning 
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came and went. If I did not cry out, it 
was because fear had me by the throat; 
and if I did not fall, it was more by 
Heaven’s mercy than my own strength. 
It was not only that the flash shone 
in on every side through breaches in 
the wall, so that I seemed to be clam- 
bering aloft upon an open scaffold, but 
the same passing brightness showed me 
the steps were of unequal length, and 
that one of my feet rested that moment 
within two inches of the well. 

This was the grand stair! I thought; 
and with the thought, a gust of a kind 
of angry courage came into my heart. 
My uncle had sent me here, certainly to 
run great risks, perhaps to die. I swore 
I would settle that “perhaps,” if I 
should break my neck for it; got me 
down upon my hands and knees; and as 
slowly as a snail, feeling before me 
every inch, and testing the solidity of 
every stone, I continued to ascend the 
stair. The darkness, by contrast with 
the flash, appeared to have redoubled; 
nor was that all, for my ears were now 
troubled and my mind confounded by 
a great stir of bats in the top part of 
the tower, and the foul beasts, flying 
downward, sometimes beat about my 
face and body. 

The tower, I should have said, was 
square; and in every corner the step 
was made of a great stone of a different 
shape, to join the flights. Well, I had 
come close to one of these turns, when, 
feeling forward as usual, my hand slip- 
ped upon the edge and found nothing 
but emptiness beyond it. The stair had 
been carried no higher; to set a stranger 
mounting it in darkness was to send him 
straight to his death; and (although, 
thanks to the lightning and my own 
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precautions, I was safe enough) the 
mere thought of the peril in which I 
might have stood, and the dreadful 
height I might have fallen from, 
brought out the sweat upon my body 
and relaxed my joints. 

But I knew what I wanted now, and 
turned and groped my way down again 
with a wondering anger in my heart. 
About half way down, the wind sprang 
up in a clap and shook the tower, and 
died again; the rain followed; and be- 
fore I had reached the ground level it 
fell in buckets. I put out my head 
into the storm, and looked along to- 
wards the kitchen. The door, which I 
had shut behind me when I left, now 
stood open, and shed a little glimmer 
of light; and I thought I could see a 
figure standing in the rain, quite still, 
like a man hearkening. And then there 
came a blinding flash, which showed me 
my uncle plainly, just where I had 
fancied him to stand; and hard upon 
the heels of it, a great tow-row of 
thunder. 

Now, whether my uncle thought the 
crash to be the sound of my fall, or 
whether he heard in it God’s voice de- 
nouncing murder, I will leave you to 
guess. Certain it is, at least, that he 
was seized on by a kind of panic fear, 
and that he ran into the house and left 
the door open behind him. I followed 
as softly as I could, and coming un- 
heard into the kitchen, stood and 
watched him. 

He had found time to open the cor- 
ner cupboard and bring out a great case 
bottle of aqua vitae, and now sat with 
his back towards me at the table. Ever 
and again he would be seized with a fit 
of deadly shuddering and groan aloud, 
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and carrying the bottle to his lips, 
drank down the raw spirits by the 
mouthful. 

I stepped forward, came close behind 
him where he sat, and suddenly clap- 
ping my two hands down upon his shoul- 
ders—‘Ah!”’ cried I. 

My uncle gave a kind of broken cry 
like a sheep’s bleat, flung up his arms, 
and tumbled to the floor like a dead 
man. I was somewhat shocked at this; 
but I had myself to look to first of 
all, and did not hesitate to let him 
lie as he had fallen. The keys were 
hanging in the cupboard; and it was 
my design to furnish myself with arms 
before my uncle should come again to 
his senses and the power of devising 
evil. In the cupboard were a few 
bottles, some apparently of medicine; a 
great many bills and other papers, 
which I would willingly enough have 
rummaged, had I had the time; and a 
few necessaries, that were nothing to 
my purpose. Thence I turned to the 
chests. The first was full of meal; the 
second of moneybags and papers tied 
into sheaves; in the third, with many 
other things (and these for the most 
part of clothes), I found a rusty, ugly- 
looking Highland dirk without the scab- 
bard. This, then, I concealed inside 
my waistcoat, and turned to my uncle. 

He lay as he had fallen, all huddled, 
with one knee up and one arm sprawling 
abroad; his face had a strange colour 
of blue, and he seemed to have ceased 
breathing. Fear came on me that he 
was dead; then I got water and dashed 
it in his face; and with that he seemed 
to come a little to himself, working his 
mouth and fluttering his eyelids. At 
last he looked up and saw me, and 
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there came into his eyes a terror that 
was not of this world. 
“Come, come,” said I, “sit up.” 


“Are you alive?” he sobbed. “O 
man, are ye alive?” 
“That I am,” said I. “Small thanks 


to you!” 

He had begun to seek for his breath 
with deep sighs. “The blue phial,”’ said 
he—‘“in the aumry—the blue phial.” 
His breath came slower sstill. 

I ran to the cupboard, and, sure 
enough, found there a blue phial of 
medicine, with the dose written on it 
on a paper, and this I administered to 
him with what speed I might. 

“Tt’s the trouble,” said he, reviving 
a little; “I have a trouble, Davie. It’s 
the heart.” 

I set him on a chair and looked at 
him. It is true I felt some pity for a 
man that looked so sick, but 1 was 
full besides of righteous anger; and I 
numbered over before him the points 
on which I wanted explanation: Why 
he lied to me at every word; why he 
feared that I should leave him; why he 
disliked it to be hinted that he and my 
father were twins—‘‘Is that because it 
is true?” I asked; why he had given 
me money to which I was convinced 
I had no claim; and, last of all why he 
had tried to kill me. He heard me all 
through in silence; and then, in a 
broken voice, begged me to let him 
go to bed. 

“Tll tell ye the morn,” he said; “as 
sure as death I will.” 

And so weak was he that I could do 
nothing but consent. I locked him into 
his room, however, and pocketed the 
key; and then returning to the kitchen, 
made up such a blaze as had not shone, 
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there for many a long year, and, wrap- 
ping myself in my plaid, lay down upon 
the chests and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
I GO TO THE QUEEN’S FERRY. 


Mucu rain fell in the night; and the 
next morning there blew a bitter wintry 
wind out of the northwest, driving 
scattered clouds. For all that, and be- 
fore the sun began to peep or the last 
of the stars had vanished, I made my 
way to the side of the burn, and had 
-a plunge in a deep whirling pool. All 
aglow from my bath, I sat down once 
more beside the fire, which I replen- 
ished, and began gravely to consider 
my position. 

There was now no doubt about my 
uncle’s enmity; he would leave no stone 
unturned that he might compass my 
destruction. But I was young and 
spirited, and like most lads that have 
been country-bred, I had a great opin- 
ion of my shrewdness. I had come to 
his door no better than a beggar and 
little more than a child; he had met 
me with treachery and violence; it 
would be a fine consummation to take 
the upper hand, and drive him like a 
herd of sheep. 

Isat there nursing my knee and smil- 
ing at the fire; and I saw myself in 
fancy smell out his secrets one after 
another, and grow to be that man’s 
king and ruler. The warlock of Essen- 
dean, they say, had made a mirror in 
which men could read the future; it 
must have been of other stuff than 
burning coal; for in all the shapes and 
pictures that I sat and gazed at there 
was never a ship, never a seaman with 
a hairy cap, never a big bludgeon for 
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my silly head, or the least sign of all 
those tribulations that were ripe to fall 
om me. 

Presently, all swollen with conceit, I 
went upstairs and gave my prisoner his 
liberty. He gave me good morning 
civilly; and I gave the same to him, 
smiling down upon him from the heights 
of my sufficiency. Soon we were set 
to breakfast, as it might have been the 
day before. 

“Well, sir,’ said I, with a jeering 
tone, “have you nothing more to say 
to me?” And then, as he made no 
articulate reply, “it will be time, I 
think, to understand each other,” I con- 
tinued. “You took me for a country 
Johnny Raw, with no more mother- 
wit or courage than a porridge-stick. I 
took you for a good man, or no worse 
than others at least. It seems we were 
both wrong. What cause you have to 
fear me, to cheat me, and to attempt 
my life ne 

He murmured something about a 
jest, and that he liked a bit of fun; and 
then, seeing me smile, changed his tone, 
and assured me he would make all clear 
as soon as he had breakfasted. I saw 
by his face that he had no lie ready for 
me, though he was hard at work prepar- 
ing one; and I think I was about to 
tell him so, when we were interrupted 
by a knocking at the door. 

Bidding my uncle sit where he was, 
I went to open it, and found on the 
doorstep a half-grown boy in sea-clothes. 
He had no sooner seen me than he be- 
gun to dance some step of the sea-horn- 
pipe (which I had never before heard 
of, far less seen), snapping his fingers 
in the air and footing it right cleverly. 
For ail that, he was blue with the cold; 
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and there was something in his face, a 
look between tears and laughter, that 
was highly pathetic and consisted ill 
with his gaiety of manner. 

“What cheer, mate?” says he, with a 
cracked voice. 

I asked him soberly to name his pleas- 
ure. 

“OQ, pleasure!” says he; and then be- 
gan to sing: 


“For it’s my delight, of a shiny night, 
In the season of the year.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you have no busi- 
ness at all, I will even be so unman- 
nerly as to shut you out.” 

“Stay brother!’ he cried. “Have you 
no fun about you? or do you want to 
get me thrashed? I’ve brought a letter 
from old Heasy-oasy to Mr. Belflower.” 
He showed me a letter as he spoke. 
“And I say, mate,’ he added, “I’m 
mortal hungry.” 

“Well,” said I, “come into the house, 
and you shall have a bite if I go empty 
LOR, Ite? 

With that I brought him in and set 
him down to my own place, where he 
fell-to greedily on the remains of my 
breakfast, winking to me _ between 
whiles, and making many faces, which 
I think the poor soul considered 
manly. Meanwhile, my uncle had read 
the letter and sat thinking; then, sud- 
denly, he got to his feet with a great 
air of liveliness, and pulled me apart 
into the farthest corner of the room. 

“Read that,’ said he, and put the 
letter in my hand. 

Here it is, lying before me as I 
write: 


“The Hawes Inn, at the Queen’s Ferry. 
“Sir,—I lie here with my hawser up 
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and down, and send my cabin-boy to in- 
forme. If you have any further com- 
mands for over-seas, to-day will be the 
last occasion, as the wind will serve us 
well out of the firth. I will not seek to 
deny that I have had crosses with your 
doer,* Mr. Rankeillor; of which, if not 
speedily redd up, you may looke to see 
some losses follow. I have drawn a bill 
upon you, as per margin, and am, sir, 
your most obedt., humble servant, 


“Eras HOoSsEAsoN.” 


“You see, Davie,’ resumed my uncle 
as soon as he saw that I had done. “I 
have a venture with this man Hoseason, 
the captain of a trading brig, Covenant, 
of Dysart. Now, if you and me was 
to walk over with yon lad, I could see 
the captain at the Hawes, or maybe 
on board the Covenant if there was 
papers to be signed; and so far from 
a loss of time, we can jog on to the 
lawyer, Mr. Rankeillor’s. After a’ 
that’s come and gone, ye would be 
swiert to believe me upon my naked 
word; but ye’ll believe Rankeillor. He’s 
factor to half the gentry in these parts; 
an auld man, forby: highly respeckit; 
and he kenned your father.” 


I stood awhile and thought. I was 
going to some place of shipping, which 
was doubtless populous, and where my 
uncle durst attempt no violence, and, 
indeed, even the society of the cabin- 
boy so far protected me. Once there, 
I believed I could force on the visit to 
the lawyer even if my uncle were now 
insincere in proposing it; and, perhaps, 
in the bottom of my heart, I wished a 
nearer view of the sea and ships. You 
are to remember I had lived all my life 
in the inland hills, and just two days 
before had my first sight of the firth 
lying like a blue floor, and the sailed 
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ships moving on the face of it, no bigger 
than toys. One thing with another, I 
made up my mind. 

“Very well,” says I, “let us go to the 
Ferry.” 

My uncle got into his hat and coat, 
and buckled an old rusty cutlass on; 
and then we trod the fire out, locked the 
door, and set forth upon our walk. 

The wind, being in that cold quar- 
ter the north-west, blew nearly in our 
faces, as we went. It was the month 
of June; the grass was all white with 
daisies and the trees with blossom; 
but, to judge by our blue nails and 
aching wrists, the time might have been 
winter and the whiteness a December 
frost. 

Uncle Ebenezer trudged in the ditch, 
jogging from side to side like an old 
ploughman coming home from work. 
He never said a word the whole way; 
and I was thrown for talk on the cabin- 
boy. He told me his name was Ran- 
some, but that he had followed the sea 
since he was nine, but could not say 
how old he was, as he had lost his 
reckoning. He showed me _ tattoo 
marks, baring his breast in the teeth of 
the wind and in spite of my remon- 
strances, for I thought it was enough 
to kill him; he swore horribly whenever 
he remembered, but more like a silly 
schoolboy than a man; and boasted of 
many wild and bad things that he had 
done: stealthy thefts, false accusations, 
ay, and even murder; but all with such 
a dearth of likelihood in the details, 
and such a weak and crazy swagger in 
the delivery, as disposed me rather to 
pity than to believe him. 

I asked him of the brig (which he 
declared was the finest ship that sailed) 
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and of Captain Hoseason, in whose 
praises he was equally loud. MHeasy- 
oasy (for so he still named the skip- 
per) was a man, by his account, that 
minded for nothing either in heaven 
or earth; one that, as people said, would 
“crack on all sail into the day of judg- 
ment”; rough, fierce, unscrupulous, and 
brutal; and all this my poor cabin-boy 
had taught himself to admire as some- 
thing seamanlike and manly. He would 
only admit one flaw in his idol. ‘He 
ain’t no seaman,” he admitted. ‘“That’s 
Mr. Shuan that navigates the brig; he’s 
the finest seaman in the trade, only for 
drink; and I tell you I believe it! Why, 
look ’ere”; and turning down his stock- 
ing he showed me a great raw, red 
wound that made my blood run cold. 
“He done that—Mr. Shuan done it,” 
he said, with an air of pride. 

“What!” I cried, “do you take such 
savage usage at his hands? Why, you 
are no slave, to be so handled?” 

“No,” said the poor moon-calf, 
changing his tune at once, ‘“‘and so he’ll 
find. See ’ere’; and he showed me a 
great case-knife, which he told me was 
stolen. ‘“O, says he, “let me see him 
try; I dare him to; I'll do for him! 
O, he ain’t the first!” And he con: 
firmed it with a poor, silly, ugly oath 

I have never felt such pity for anyone 
in this wide world as I felt for that half- 
witted creature; and it began to come 
over me that the brig Covenant (for all 
her pious name) was little better than a 
hell upon the seas. 

“Have you no friends?” said I. 

He said he had a father in some Eng- 
lish seaport, I forgot which. “He was 
a fine man, too,” he said; “but he’s 
dead.” 
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“In Heaven’s name,” cried I, “can 
you find no reputable life on shore?” 

“Q, no,” says he, winking and looking 
very sly; “they would put me to a trade. 
I know a trick worth two of that, I 
do!” 

I asked him what trade could be so 
dreadful as the one he followed, where 
he ran the continual peril of his life, 
not alone from wind and sea, but by 
the horrid cruelty of those who were 
his masters. He said it was very true; 
and then began to praise the life, and tell 
what a pleasure it was to get on shore 
with money in his pocket, and spend it 
like a man, and buy apples, and swag- 
ger, and surprise what he called stick- 
in-the-mud boys. “And then it’s not all 
as bad as that,” says he; “there’s worse 
off than me: there’s the twenty-pound- 
ers. O, laws! you should see them tak- 
ing on. Why, I’ve seen a man as old as 
you, I dessay”—(to him I seemed old) 
—‘‘ah, and he had a beard, too—well, 
and as soon as we cleared out of the 
river, and he had the drug out of his 
head—my! how he cried and carried on! 
I made a fine fool of him, I tell you! 
And then there’s little uns, too! oh, little 
by me! I tell you, I keep them in order. 
When we carry little uns, I have a 
rope’s end of my own to wollop ’em.” 
And so he ran on, until it came in on 
tae what he meant by twenty-pounders 
were those unhappy criminals who were 
sent over-seas to slavery in North 
America, or the still more unhappy in- 
nocents who were kidnapped or tre- 
panned (as the word went) for private 
interest or vengeance. 

Just then we came to the top of the 
hill, and looked down on the Ferry and 
the Hope. The Firth of Forth (as is 
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very well known) narrows at this point 
to the width of a good-sized river, which 
makes a convenient ferry going north, 
and turns the upper reach into a land- 
locked haven for all manner of ships. 
Right in the midst of the narrows lies 
an islet with some ruins; on the south 
shore they have built a pier for the serv- 
ice of the Ferry; and at the end of 
the pier, on the other side of the road, 
and backed against a pretty garden of 
holly trees and hawthorns, I could see 
the building which they called the Hawes 
Inn. 

The town of Queensbury lies farther 
west, and the neighbourhood of the inn 
looked pretty lonely at that time 
of day, for the boat had just gone 
north with passengers. A _ skiff, how- 
ever, lay beside the pier, with some sea- 
men sleeping on the thwarts; this, as 
Ransome told me, was the brig’s boat 
waiting for the captain; and about half 
a mile off, and all alone in the anchor- 
age, he showed me the Covenant her- 
self. There was a seagoing bustle on 
board; yards were swinging into place; 
and as the wind blew from that quarter, 
I could hear the song of the sailors as 
they pulled upon the ropes. After all I 
had listened to upon the way, I looked 
at that ship with abhorrence; and from 
the bottom of my heart I pitied all poor 
souls that were condemned to sail in 
her. 

We had all three pulled up on the 
brow of the hill; and now I marched 
across the road and addressed my uncle. 
“I think it right to tell you, sir,” says 
I, “there’s nothing that will bring me 
on board that Covenant.” 

He seemed to waken from a dreari. 
“Eh?” he said. ‘“What’s that?” 
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I told him over again. 

“Well, well,” he said, ‘“‘we’il have to 
please ye, I suppose. But what are we 
standing here for? It’s perishing cold; 
and if I’m no mistaken, they’re busking 
the Covenant for sea.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT BEFELL AT THE QUEEN’S FERRY. 


As soon as we came to the inn, Ransome 
led us up the stair to a small room, 
with a bed in it, and heated like an 
oven by a great fire of coal. At the 
table hard by the chimney, a tall, dark, 
sober-looking man sat writing. In spite 
of the heat of the room, he wore a 
thick sea-jacket, buttoned to the neck, 
and a tall hairy cap drawn down over 
his ears; yet I never saw any man, not 
even a judge upon the bench, look 
cooler, or more studious and self-pos- 
sessed, than this ship-captain. 

He got to his feet at once, and com- 
ing forward, offered his large hand to 
Ebenezer. “I am proud to see you, Mr. 
Balfour,” said he, in a fine deep voice, 
“and glad that ye are here in time. The 
wind’s fair, and the tide upon the turn; 
we'll see the old coal-bucket burning 
on the Isle of May before to-night.” 

“Captain Hoseason,” returned my 
uncle, “you keep your room unco hot.” 

“Tt’s a habit I have, Mr. Balfour,” 
said the skipper. “I’m a cold-rife man 
by my nature; I have a cold blood, sir. 
There’s neither fur nor flannel—no, sir, 
nor hot rum, will warm up what they 
call the temperature. Sir, it’s the same 
with most men that have been carbona- 
doed, as they call it, in the tropic seas.” 

“Well, well, captain,” replied my 
uncle, “we must all be the way we’re 
made.” 
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But it chanced that this fancy of the 
captain’s had a great share in my mis- 
fortunes. For though I had promised 
myself not to let my kinsman out of 
sight, I was both so impatient for a 
nearer look of the sea, and so sickened 
by the closeness of the room, that when 
he told me to “run downstairs and play 
myself awhile,” I was fool enough to 
take him at his word. 


Away I went, therefore, leaving the 
two men sitting down to a bottle and a 
great mass of papers; and crossing the 
road in front of the inn, walked down 
upon the béach. With the wind in that 
quarter, only little wavelets, not much 
bigger than I had seen upon a lake, beat 
upon the shore. But the weeds were 
new to me—some green, some brown 
and long, and some with little bladders 
that crackled between my fingers. Even 
so far up the firth, the smell of the sea 
water was exceedingly salt and stirring; 
the Covenant besides was beginning to 
shake out her sails which hung upon the 
yards in clusters; and the spirit of all 
that I beheld put me in thoughts of far 
voyages and foreign places. 

I looked, too, at the seamen with the 
skiff—big, brewn fellows, some in shirts, 
some with jackets, some with coloured 
handkerchiefs about their throats, one 
with a brace of pistols stuck into his 
pockets, two or three with knotty blud- 
geons, and all with their case-knives. I 
passed the time of day with one that 
looked less desperate than his fellows, 
and asked him of the sailing of the brig. 
He said they would get under way as 
soon as the ebb set, and expressed his 
gladness to be out of port where there 
were no taverns and fiddlers; but all 
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with such horrifying oaths, that I made 
haste to get away from him. 

This threw me back on Ransome, who 
seemed the least wicked of that gang, 
and who soon came out of the inn and 
ran to me, crying for a bowl of punch. 
I told him I would give him no such 
thing, for neither he nor I was of an 
age for such indulgences. “But a glass 
of ale you may have, and welcome,” 
said I. He mopped and mowed at me, 
and called me names; but he was glad 
to get the ale, for all that; and pres- 
ently we were set down at a table in 
the front room of the inn, and both 
eating and drinking with a good appetite. 

Here it occurred to me that, as the 
landlord was a man of that country, I 
might do well to make a friend of him. 
I offered him a share, as was much the 
custom in those days; but he was far 
too great a man to sit with such poor 
customers as Ransome and myself, and 
he was leaving the room, when I called 
him back to ask whether he knew Mr. 
Rankeillor. 

“Hoot, ay,” says he, “and a very hon- 
est man. And, O, by-the-by,” says he, 
“was it you that come in with Ebene- 
zer?” And when I had told him yes, 
“Ye’ll be no friend of his?” he asked, 
meaning, in the Scottish way, that I 
would be no relative. 

I told him no, none. 

“T thought not,” said he, “and yet ye 
have a kind of gliff* of Mr. Alexander.” 

I said it seemed that Ebenezer was 
ill-seen in the country. 

“Nae doubt,” said the landlord. “He’s 
a wicked auld man, and there’s many 
would like to see him girning in a tow:t 
Jennet Clouston and mony mair that he 
has harried out of house and hame. And 
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yet he was ance a fine young fellow, 
too. But that was before the sought 
gaed abroad about Mr. Alexander; that 
was like the death of him.” 

“And what was it?” I asked. 

“Ou, just that he had killed him,” 
said the landlord. “Did ye never hear 
that?” 

“And what would he kill him for?” 
said I. 

“And what for, just to get the place,” 
said he. 

“The place?” said I. ‘The Shaws?” 

“Nae other place that I ken,” said he. 

“Ay, man?” said I. “Is that so? 
Was my—was Alexander the eldest 
son?” 

“Deed was he,” said the landlord. 
“What else would he have killed him 
for?” 

And with that he went away, as he 
had been impatient to do from the be- 
ginning. 

Of course, I had guessed it a long 
while ago; but it is one thing to guess, 
another to know; and I sat stunned with 
my good fortune, and could scarce grow 
to believe that the same poor lad who 
had trudged in the dust from Ettrick 
Forest not two days ago, was now one 
of the rich of the earth, and had a 
house and broad lands, and might mount 
his horse to-morrow. All these pleasant 
things, and a thousand others, crowded 
into my mind, as I sat staring before 
me out of the inn window, and paying 
no heed to what I saw; only I remem-_ 
ber that my eye lighted on Captain: 
Hoseason down on the pier among his. 
seamen, and speaking with some author-. 
ity. And presently he came marching: 
back towards the house, with no mark: 
of a sailor’s clumsiness, but carrying his | 
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fine, tall figure with a manly bearing, 
and still with the same sober, grave ex- 
pression on his face. I wondered if it 
was possible that Ransome’s stories 
could be true, and half disbelieved them; 
they fitted so ill with the man’s looks. 
But, indeed, he was neither so good as 
I supposed him, nor quite so bad as 
Ransome did; for, in fact, he was two 
men, and left the better one behind as 
soon as he set foot on board his vessel. 

The next thing, I heard my uncle 
calling me, and found the pair in the 
road together. It was the captain who 
addressed me, and that with an air (very 
flattering to a young lad) of grave 
equality. 

“Sir,” said he, “Mr. Balfour tells me 
great things of you; and for my own 
part, I like your looks. I wish I was 
for longer here, that we might make the 
better friends; but we’ll make the most 
of what we have. Ye shall come on 
board my brig for half-an-hour, till the 
ebb sets, and drink a bowl with me.” 

Now, I longed to see the inside of a 
ship more than words can tell; but I 
was not going to put myself in jeopardy, 
and I told him my uncle and I had an 
appointment with a lawyer. 

“Ay, ay,” said he, “he passed me word 
ef that. But ye see, the boat’ll set ye 
ashore at the town pier, and that’s but 
a penny stone-cast from Rankeillor’s 
house.” And here he suddenly leaned 
down and whispered in my ear: “Take 
care of the old tod;* he means mischief. 
Come aboard till I can get a word with 
ye.” And then, passing his arm through 
mine, he continued aloud, as he set off 
towards his boat: “But come, what can 
I bring ye from the Carolinas? Any 
friend of Mr, Balfour’s can command. 
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A roll of tobacco? Indian featherwork? 
a skin of a wild beast? a stone pipe? 
the mocking-bird that mews for all the 
world like a cat? the cardinal bird that 
is as red as blood?—take your pick and 
say your pleasure.” 

By this time we were at the boat-side, 
and he was handing me in. I did not 
dream of hanging back; I thought (the 
poor fool) that I had found a good 
friend and helper, and I was rejoiced 
to see the ship. As soon as we were 
all set in our places, the boat was thrust 
off from the pier and began to move 
over the waters; and what with my 
pleasure in this new movement and my 
surprise at our low position, and the 
appearance of the shares, and the grow- 
ing bigness of the brig as we drew near 
to it, I could hardly understand what 
the captain said, and must have an- 
swered him at random. 

As soon as we were alongside (where 
I sat fairly gaping at the ship’s height, 
the strong humming of the tide against 
its sides, and the pleasant cries of the 
seamen at their work) Hoseason, de- 
claring that he and I must be the first 
aboard, ordered a tackle to be sent down 
from the main-yard. In this I was 
whipped into the air and set down again 
on the deck, where the captain stood 


‘ready waiting for me, and instantly 


slipped back his arm under mine. There 
I stood some while, a little dizzy with 
the unsteadiness of all around me, per- 
haps a little afraid, and yet vastly 
pleased with these strange sights; the 
captain meanwhile pointing out the 
strangest, and telling me their names 
and uses. 

“But where is my uncle?” said I, sud- 
denly. 
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“Ay,” said Hoseason, with a sudden 
grimness, “that’s the point.” 

I felt I was lost. With all my strength 
I plucked myself clear of him, and ran 
to the bulwarks. Sure enough, there 
was the boat pulling for the town, with 
my uncle sitting in the stern. I gave a 
piercing cry—‘‘Help, help! Murder!”— 
so that both sides of the anchorage rang 
with it, and my uncle turned round 
where he was sitting, and showed me a 
face full of cruelty and terror. 

It was the last I saw. Already strong 
hands had been plucking me back from 
the ship’s side; and now a thunderbolt 
seemed to strike me; I saw a great flash 
of fire, and fell senseless. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I GO TO SEA IN THE BRIG “COVENANT” 
OF DYSART. 


I cAME to myself in darkness, in great 
pain, bound hand and foot, and deaf- 
ened by many unfamiliar noises. There 
sounded in my ears a roaring of water 
as of a huge mill-dam, the thrashing of 
heavy sprays, the thundering of the sails, 
and the shrill cries of seamen. The 
whole world now heaved giddily up, and 
now rushed giddily downward; and so 
sick and hurt was I in body, and my 
mind so much confounded, that it took 
me a long while, chasing my thoughts 
up and down, and ever stunned again 
by a fresh stab of pain, to realize that 
I must be lying somewhere bound in the 
belly of that unlucky ship, and that the 
wind must have strengthened to a gale. 
With a clear perception of my plight, 
there fell upon me a blackness of de- 
spair, a horror of remorse at my own 
folly, and a passion of anger at my 
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uncle, that once more bereft me of my 
senses. 

When I returned again to life, the 
same uproar, the same confused and 
violent movements, shook and deafened 
me; and presently to my other pains and 
distresses, there was added the sickness 
of an unused landsman on the sea. In 
that time of my adventurous youth, I 
suffered many hardships; but none that 
was so crushing to my mind and body, 
or lit by so few hopes, as these first 
hours aboard the brig. 

I heard a gun fire, and supposed the 
storm had proved too strong for us, ana 
we were firing signals of distress. The 
thought of deliverance, even by death 
in the deep sea, was welcome to me. 
Yet it was no such matter; but (as I 
was afterwards told) a common habit 
of the captain’s, which I here set down 
to show that even the worst man may 
have his kindlier side. We were then 
passing, it appeared, within some miles 
of Dysart, where the brig was built, and 
where old Mrs. Hoseason, the captain’s 
mother, had come some years before to 
live; and whether outward or inward- 
bound, the Covenant was never suffered 
to go by that place by day, without a 
gun fired and colours shown. 

I had no measure of time; day and 
night were alike in that ill-smelling cav- 
ern of the ship’s bowels where I lay; 
and the misery of my situation drew 
out the hours to double. How long, 
therefore, I lay waiting to hear the ship 
split upon some rock, or to feel her reel 
head foremost into the depths of the 
sea, I have not the means of computa- 
tion. But sleep at length stole from me 
the consciousness of sorrow. 

I was awakened by the light of a> 
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hand-lantern shining in my face. A 
small man of about thirty, with green 
eyes and a tangle of fair hair, stood 
looking down at me. 

“Well,” said he, “how goes it?” 

I answered by a sob; and my visitor 
then felt my pulse and temples, and set 
himself to wash and dress the wound 
upon my scalp. 

“Ay,” said he, “a sore dunt.* What, 
man? Cheer up! The world’s no done; 
you’ve made a bad start of it, but you'll 
make a better. Have you had any 
meat?” 

I said I could not look at it; and 
thereupon he gave me some brandy and 
water in a tin pannikin, and left me 
once more to myself. 

The next time he came to see me, I 
was lying betwixt sleep and waking, my 
eyes wide open in the darkness, the sick- 
ness quite departed, but succeeded by a 
horrid giddiness and swimming that was 
almost worse to bear. I ached, besides, 
in every limb, and the cords that bound 
me seemed to be of fire. The smell of 
the hole in which I lay seemed to have 
become a part of me; and during the 
long interval since his last visit I had 


suffered tortures of fear, now from the . 


scurrying of the ship’s rats, that some- 
times pattered on my very face, and 
now from the dismal imaginings that 
haunt the bed of fever. 

The glimmer of the lantern, as a trap 
opened, shone in like the heaven’s sun- 
light; and though it only showed me the 
strong dark beams of the ship that was 
my prison, I could have cried aloud for 
gladness. The man with the green eyes 
was the first to descend the ladder, and 
I noticed that he came somewhat un- 
steadily, He was followed by the cap- 
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tain. Neither said a word; but the first. 
set to and examined me, and dressed my 
wound as before, while Hoseason looked 
me in my face with an odd, black look, 

“Now, sir, you see for yourself,” said 
the first; “a high fever, no appetite, no: 
light, no meat; you see for yourself 
what that means.” 

“T am no conjurer, Mr. Riach,” said 
the captain. 

“Give me leave, sir,” said Riach; 
“you've a good head upon your shoul- 
ders, and a good Scotch tongue to ask 
with; but I will leave you no manner of 
excuse; I want that boy taken out of 
this hole and put in the forecastle.” 

“What ye may want, sir, is a matter 
of concern to nobody but yoursel’,” re- 
turned the captain; “but I can tell ye 
that which is to be. Here he is; here he 
shall bide.” 


“Admitting that you have been paid 
in a proportion,” said the other, “I 
will crave leave humbly to say that I 
have not. Paid I am, and none too 
much, to be the second officer of this 
old tub; and you ken very well if I do 
my best to earn it. But I was paid for 
nothing more.” 

“Tf ye could hold back your hand 
from the tin-pan, Mr. Riach, I would 
have no complaint to make of ye,” re- 
turned the skipper; “and instead of ask- 
ing riddles, I make bold to say that ye 
would keep your breath to cool your 
porridge. We’ll be required on deck,” 
he added, in a sharper note, and set 
one foot upon the ladder. 

But Mr. Riach caught him by the 
sleeve. 

“Admitting that you have been paid 
to do a murder ” he began. 
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Hoseason turned upon him with a 
flash. 

“What’s that?” he cried. 
of talk is that?” 

“Tt seems it is talk that you can un- 
derstand,” said Mr. Riach, looking him 
steadily in the face. 

“Mr. Riach, I have sailed with ye 
three cruises,” replied the captain. “In 
all that time sir, ye should have learned 
to know me; I’m a stiff man, and a dour 
man; but for what ye say the now— 
fie, fie!—it comes from a bad heart and 


a black conscience. If ye say the lad 
will die—” 

“Ay, will he!” said Mr. Riach. 

“Well, sir, is not that enough?” said 
Hoseason. “Flit him where ye please!” 

Thereupon the captain ascended the 
ladder; and I, who had lain silent 
throughout this strange conversation, be- 
held Mr. Riach turn after him and bow 
as low as to his knees in what was 
plainly a spirit of derision. Even in my 
then state of sickness, I perceived two 
things: that the mate was touched with 
liquor, as the captain hinted, and that 
(drunk or sober) he was like to prove 
a valuable friend. 

Five minutes afterwards my bonds 


were cut, I was hoisted on a man’s” 


back, carried up to the forecastle, and 
laid in a bunk on some sea-blankets; 
where the first thing that I did was to 
lose my senses. 

It was a blessed thing indeed to open 
my eyes again upon the daylight, and to 
find myself in the society of men. The 
forecastle was a roomy place enough, set 
all about with berths, in which the men 
of the watch below were seated smok- 
ing, or lying down asleep. The day 
being calm and the wind fair, the scuttle 
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was open, and not only the good day- 
light, but from time to time (as the ship 
rolled) a dusty beam of sunlight shone 
in, and dazzled and delighted me. I had 
no sooner moved, moreover, than one of 
the men brought me a drink of some- 
thing healing which Mr. Riach had pre- 
pared, and bade me lie still and I should 
soon be well again. There were no 
bones broken, he explained: “A clour* 
on the head was naething. Man,” said 
he, “it was me that gave it ye!” 

Here I lay for the space of many days 
a close prisoner, and not only got my 
health again, but come to know my com- 
panions. They were a rough lot indeed, 
as sailors mostly are; being men rooted 
out of all the kindly parts of life, and 
condemned to toss together on the rough 
seas, with masters no less cruel. There 
were some among them that had sailed 
with the pirates and seen things it would 
be a shame even to speak of; some were 
men that had run from the king’s ships, 
and went with a halter round their necks, 
of which they made no secret; and all, 
as the saying goes, were “at a word and 
a blow” with their best friends. Yet I 
had not been many days shut up with 
them before I began to be ashamed of 
my first. judgment, when I had drawn 
away from them-at the Ferry pier, as 
though they had been unclean beasts. 
No class of man is altogether bad; but 
each has its own faults and virtues; and 
these shipmates of mine were no excep- 
tion to the rule. Rough they were, sure 
enough; and bad, I suppose; but they 
had many virtues. ‘They were kind 
when it occurred to them, simple even 
beyond the simplicity of a country lad 
like me, and had some glimmerings of 
honesty. 
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There was one man of maybe forty, 
that would sit on my berthside for hours 
and tell me of his wife and child: He 
was a fisher that had lost his boat, and 
thus been driven to the deep-sea voyag- 
ing. Well, it is years ago now; but I 
have never forgotten him. His wife 
(who was “young by him,” as he often 
told me) waited in vain to see her man 
return; he would never again make the 
fire for her in the morning, nor yet keep 
the bairn when she was sick. Indeed, 
many of these poor fellows (as the event 
proved) were upon their last cruise; the 
deep seas and cannibal fish received 
them; and it is a thankless business to 
speak ill of the dead. 

Among other good deeds that they 
did, they returned my money, which had 
been shared among them; and though it 
was about a third short, I was very glad 
to get it, and hoped great good from it 
in the land I was going to. The ship 
was bound for the Carolinas; and you 
must not suppose that I was going to 
that place merely as an exile. The 
trade was even then much depressed; 
since that, and with the rebellion of 
the colonies and the formation of 
the United States, it has of course, 
come to an end; but in those days of 
my youth, white men were still sold into 
slavery on the plantations, and that was 
the destiny to which my wicked uncle 
had condemned me. 

The cabin-boy Ransome (from whom 
I had first heard of these atrocities) 
came in at times from the round-house, 
where he berthed and served, now nurs- 
ing a bruised limb in silent agony, now 
raving against the cruelty of Mr. Shuan. 
It made my heart bleed; but the men 
had a great respect for the chief mate, 
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who was, as they said, “none such a bad 
man when he was sober.” Indeed, I 
found there was a strange peculiarity 
about our two mates: that Mr. Riach 
was sullen, unkind, and harsh when he 
was sober, and Mr. Shuan would not 
hurt a fly except when he was drinking. 
I asked about the captain; but I was 
told drink made no difference upon that 
man of iron. 

I did my best in the small time al- 
lowed me to make something like’a man, 
or rather I should say something like a 
boy, of the poor creature, Ransome. 
But his mind was scarce truly human. 
He could remember nothing of the time 
before he came to sea; only that his 
father had made clocks, and had a2 
starling in the parlour, which could 
whistle “The North Countrie’’; all else 
had been blotted out in these years of 
hardship and cruelties. He had a strange 
notion of the dry land, picked up from 
sailors’ stories; that it was a place where 
lads were put to some kind of slavery 
called a trade, and where apprentices 
were continually lashed and clapped into 
foul prisons. In a town, he thought 
every second person a decoy, and every 
third house a place in which seamen 
would be drugged and murdered. To be 
sure, I would tell him how kindly I had 
myself been used upon that dry land he 
was so much afraid of, and how well fed 
and carefully taught both by my friends 
and my parents: and if he had been re- 
cently hurt, he would weep bitterly and 
swear to run away; but if he was in his 
usual cockbrain humour, or (still more) 
if he had had a glass of spirits in the 
round-house, he would deride the notion. 

It was Mr. Riach (Heaven forgive 
him!) who gave the boy drink; and it 
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was, doubtless, kindly meant; but be- 
sides that it was ruin to his health, it 
was the pitifullest thing in life to see 
this unhappy, unfriended creature stag- 
gering, and dancing, and talking he knew 
not what. Some of the men laughed, 
but not all; others would grow as black 
as thunder (thinking, perhaps, of their 
own childhood or their own children) 
and bid him stop that nonsense, and 
think what he was doing. As for me, I 
felt ashamed to look at him, and the 
poor child still comes about me in my 
dreams. 

All this time, you should know, the 
Covenant was meeting continued head- 
winds and tumbling up and down against 
head-seas, so that the scuttle was almost 
constantly shut, and the forecastle 
lighted only by a swinging lantern on a 
beam. There was constant labour for 
all hands; the sails had to be made and 
shortened every hour; the strain told on 
the men’s temper; there was a growl 
of quarrelling all day long from berth to 
berth, and as I was never allowed to set 
my foot on deck, you can picture to 
yourselves how weary of my life I grew 
to be, and how impatient for a change. 

And a change I was to get, as you 
shall hear; but I must first tell of a 
conversation I had with Mr. Riach, 
which put a little heart in me to bear 
my troubles. Getting him in a favour- 
able stage of drink (for indeed he never 
looked near me when he was sober) I 
pledged him to secrecy, and told him 
my whole story. 

He declared it was like a ballad; that 
he would do his best to help me; that I 
should have paper, pen and ink, and 
write one line to Mr. Campbell and an 
other to Mr. Rankeillor, and if I had 
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told the truth, ten to one he would be 
able (with their help) to pull me through 
and set me in my rights. 

‘“‘And in the meantime,” says he, “keep 
your heart up. You're not the only 
one, I’ll tell you that. There’s many a 
man hoeing tobacco over-seas that 
should be mounting his horse at his own 
door at home; many and many! And 
life is all a variorum, at the best. Look 
at me: I am a Jaird’s son and more 
than half a doctor, and here I am, man- 
Jack to Hoseason!” 

I thought it would be civil to ask him 
for his story. 

He whistled loud. 

“Never had one,” said he. “I liked 
fun, that’s all.” And he skipped out of 
the forecastle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ROUND-HOUSE. 


One night, about eleven o’clock, a man 
of Mr. Riach’s watch (which was on 
deck) came below for his jacket; and 
instantly there began to go a whisper 
about the forecastle that ‘“Shuan had 
done for him at last.” There was no 
need of a name; we all knew who was 
meant; but we had scarce time to get 
the idea rightly in our heads, far less to 
speak of it, when the scuttle was again 
flung open, and Captain Hoseason came 
down the ladder. He looked sharply 
round the bunks in the tossing light of 
a lantern; and then, walking straight 
up to me, he addressed me, to my sur- 
prise, in tones of kindness. 

“My man,” said he, “we want ye to 
serve in the round-house. You and 
Ransome are to change berths. Run 
away aft with ye.” 
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Even as he spoke, two seamen ap- 
peared in the scuttle, carrying Ran- 
some in their arms; and the ship at 
that moment giving a great sheer into 
the sea, and the lantern swinging, the 
light fell directly on the boy’s face. It 
was as white as wax, and had a look 
upon it like a dreadful smile. The 
blood in me ran cold, and I drew in my 
breath as if I had been struck. 

“Run away aft; run away aft with 
ye!” cried Hoseason. 

And at that I brushed by the sailors 
and the boy (who neither spoke nor 
moved), and ran up the ladder on deck. 

The brig was sheering swiftly and 
giddily through a long, cresting swell. 
She was on the starboard tack, and on 
the left hand, under the arched foot of 
the foresail, I could see the sunset still 
quite bright. This, at such an hour of 
the night, surprised me greatly; but I 
was too ignorant to draw the true con- 
clusion—that we were going north-about 
round Scotland, and were now on the 
high sea between the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, having avoided the dan- 
gerous currents of the Pentland Firth. 
For my part, who had been so long 
shut in the dark and knew nothing of 
headwinds, I thought we might be half- 
way or more across the Atlantic. And 
indeed (beyond that I wondered a little 
at the lateness of the sunset light) I 
gave no heed to it, and pushed on across 
the decks, running between the seas, 
catching at ropes, and only saved from 
going overboard by one of the hands 
on deck, who had always been kind to 
me. 

The round-house for which I was 
bound, and where I was now to sleep 
and serve, stood some six feet above the 
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decks, and considering the size of the 
brig, was of good dimensions. Inside 
were a fixed table and bench, and two 
berths, one for the captain and the other 
for the two mates, turn and turn about. 
It was all fitted with lockers from top 
to bottom, so as to stow away the offi. 
cers’ belongings and a part of the ship’s 
stores: there was a second store-room 
underneath, which you entered by a 
hatchway in the middle of the deck; in- 
deed, all the best of the meat and drink 
and the whole of the powder were col- 
lected in this place; and all the firearms, 
except the two pieces of brass ordnance, 
were set in a rack in the aftermost wall 
of the round-house. The most of the 
cutlasses were in another place. 

A small window with a shutter on each 
side, and a skylight in the roof gave it 
light by day; and after dark there was 
a lamp always burning. It was burning 
when I entered, not brightly, but 
enough to show Mr. Shuan sitting at 
the table, with the brandy bottle and a 
tin pannikin in front of him. He was 
a tall man, strongly made and very 
black; and he stared before him on the 
table like one stupid. 

He took no notice of my coming in; 
nor did he move when the captain fol- 
lowed and leant on the berth beside 
me, looking darkly at the mate. I 
stood in great fear of Hoseason, and 
had my reasons for it; but something 
told me I need not be afraid of him 
just then; and I whispered in his ear, 
“How is he?” he shook his head like 
one that does not know and does not 
wish to think, and his face was very 
stern. 

Presently Mr. Riach came in. He 
gave the captain a glance that meant 
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the boy was dead as plain as speaking, 
and took his place like the rest of us; 
so that we all three stood without a 
word, staring down at Mr. Shuan, and 
Mr. Shuan (on his side) sat without a 
word, looking hard upon the table. 

All of a sudden he put out his hand 
to take the bottle; and at that Mr. 
Riach started forward and caught it 
away from him, rather by surprise than 
violence, crying out, with an oath, that 
there had been too much of this work 
altogether, and that a judgment would 
fall upon the ship. And as he spoke 
(the weather sliding-doors standing 
open) he tossed the bottle into the sea. 

Mr. Shuan was on his feet in a trice; 
he still looked dazed, but he meant 
murder, aye, and would have done it, 
for the second time that night, had not 
the captain stepped in between him and 
his victim. 

“Sit down!” roars the captain. “Ye 
sot and swine, do ye know what ye’ve 
done! Ye’ve murdered the boy!” 

Mr. Shuan seemed to understand; for 
he sat down again, and put up his hand 
to his brow. 

“Well,” he said, “he brought me a 
dirty pannikin!” 

At that word, the captain and I and 
Mr. Riach all looked at each other for 
a second with a kind of frightened look; 
and then Hoseason walked up to his 
chief officer, took him by the shoulder, 
led him across to his bunk, and bade 
him lie down and go to sleep, as you 
might speak to a bad child. The mur- 
derer cried a little, but he took off his 
sea-boots and obeyed. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Riach, with a dread- 
ful voice, “ye should have interfered 
long syne. It’s too late now.” 
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“Mr. Riach,” said the captain, “this 
night’s work must never be kennt in 
Dysart. The boy went overboard, sir; 
that’s what the story is; and I would 
give five pounds out of my pocket it was 
true!” He turned to the table, “What 
made ye throw the good bottle away?” 
he added. ‘‘There was nae sense in 
that, sir. Here, David, draw me an- 
other. They’re in the bottom locker,” 
and he tossed me a key. “Yell need a 
glass yourself, sir,” he added to Riach. 
“You was an ugly sight to see.” 

So the pair sat down and hob-a- 
nobbed; and while they did so, the mur- 
derer, who had been lying and whimper- 
ing in his berth, raised himself upon his 
elbow and looked at them and at me. 

That was the first night of my new 
duties, and in the course of the next 
day I had got well into the run of them. 
I had to serve at the meals, which the 
captain took at regular hours, sitting 
down with the officer who was off duty; 
all the day through I would be running 
with a dram to one or the other of my 
three masters; and at night I slept on a 
blanket thrown on the deck boards at 
the aftermost end of the round-house, 
and right in the draught of the two 
doors. It was a hard and a cold bed; 
nor was I suffered to sleep without in- 
terruption; for someone would be al- 
ways coming in from deck to get a 
dram, and when a fresh watch was to be 
set, two and sometimes all three would 
sit down and brew a bowl together, 
How they kept their health, I know not, 
any more than how I kept my own. 

And yet in other ways it was an easy 
service. There was no cloth to lay; the | 
meals were either of oatmeal porridge | 
or salt junk, except twice a week, when | 
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there was duff: and though I was clumsy 
enough and (not being firm on my sea- 
legs) sometimes fell with what I was 
bringing them, both Mr. Riach and the 
captain were singularly patient. I could 
not but fancy they were making up lee- 
way with their consciences, and that 
they would scarce have been so good 
with me if they had not been worse 
with Ransome. 

As for Mr. Shuan, the drink, or his 
crime, or the two together, had cer- 
tainly troubled his mind. I cannot say 
I ever saw him in his proper wits. He 
never grew used to my being there, 
stared at me continuously (sometimes, I 
could have thought, with terror), and 
more than once drew back from my 
hand when I was serving him. I was 
pretty sure from the first that he had 
no clear mind of what he had done, and 
on my second day in the round-house I 
had the proof of it. We were’ alone, 
and he had been staring at me a long 
time, when, all at once, up he got, as 
pale as death, and came close up to me, 
to my great terror. But I had no cause 
to be afraid of him. 

“You were not here before?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” said I. 

“There was another boy?” he asked 
again; and when I had answered him, 
“Ah!” says he, “I thought that,’ and 
went and sat down, without another 
word, except to call for brandy. 

You may think it strange, but for all 
the horror I had, I was still sorry for 
him. He was a married man, with a 
wife in Leith; but whether or no he had 
a family, I have now forgotten, I hope 
not. 

Altogether it was no very hard life 
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for the time it lasted, which (as you 
are to hear) was not long. I was as 
well fed as the best of them; even their 
pickles, which were the great dainty, I 
was allowed my share of; and had I 
liked I might have been drunk from 
morning to night, like Mr. Shuan. I had 
company, too, and good company of its 
sort. Mr. Riach, who had been to the 
college, spoke to me like a friend when 
he was not sulking, and he told me many 
curious things, and some that were in- 
forming; and even the captain, though 
he kept me at the stick’s end the most 
part of the time, would sometimes un- 
buckle a bit and tell me of the fine 
countries he had visited. 

The shadow of poor Ransome, to be 
sure, lay on all four of us, and on me 
and Mr. Shuan, in particular, most 
heavily. And then I had another trouble 
of my own. Here I was, doing dirty 
work for three men that I looked down 
upon, and one of whom, at least, should 
have hung upon the gallows; that was 
for the present; and as for the future, I 
could only see myself slaving alongside 
of negroes in the tobacco fields. Mr. 
Riach, perhaps from caution, would 
never suffer me to say another word 
about my story; the captain, whom I 
tried to approach, rebuffed me like a 
dog and would not hear a word; and as 
the days came and went, my heart sank 
lower and lower, till I was even glad of 
the work which kept me from thinking 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MAN WITH THE BELT OF GOLD 


More than a week went by, in which 
the ill-luck that had hitherto pursued 
the Covenant upon this voyage grew 
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yet more strongly marked. Some days 
she made a little way; others, she was 
driven actually back. At last we were 
beaten so far to the south that we tossed 
and tacked to and fro the whole of the 
ninth day, within sight of Cape Wrath 
and the wild, rocky coast on either hand 
of it. There followed on that a council 
of the officers, and some decision which 
I did not rightly understand, seeing only 
the result; that we had made a fair 
wind of a foul one and were running 
south. 

The tenth afternoon there was a fall- 
ing swell and a thick, wet, white fog, 
that hid one end of the brig from the 
other. All afternoon, when I went on 
deck, I saw men and officers listening 
hard over the bulwarks—“for breakers,” 
they said; and though I did not so 
much as understand the word, I felt 
danger in the air, and was excited. 

Maybe about ten at night, I was serv- 
ing Mr. Riach and the captain at their 
supper, when the ship struck something 
with a great sound, and we heard voices 
singing out. My two masters leaped to 
their feet. 

“She’s struck!” said Mr. Riach. 

“No, sir,” said the captain. “We’ve 
only run a boat down.” 

And they hurried out. 

The captain was in the right of it. 
We had run down a boat in the fog, and 
she had parted in the midst and gone to 
the bottom with all her crew but one. 
This man (as I heard afterwards) had 
been sitting in the stern as a passenger, 
while the rest were on the benches row- 
ing. At the moment of the blow, the 
stern had been thrown into the air, and 
the man (having his hands free, and for 
all he was encumbered with a frieze 
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overcoat that came below his knees) had 
leaped up and caught hold of the brig’s 
bowsprit. It showed he had luck and 
much agility and unusual strength, that 
he should have thus saved himself from 
such a pass. And yet when the captain 
brought him into the round-house, and 
I set eyes on him for the first time, he 
looked as cool as I did. 

He was smallish in stature, but well 
set and as nimble as a goat; his face 
was of a good open expression, but sun- 
burnt very dark, and heavily. freckled 
and pitted with the smallpox; his eyes 
were unusually light and had a kind of 
dancing madness in them, that was both 
engaging and alarming; and when he 
took off his great-coat, he laid a pair 
of fine silver-mounted pistols on the 
table, and I saw that he was belted with 
a great sword. His manners, besides, 
were elegant, and he pledged the captain 
handsomely. Altogether I thought of 
him, at the first sight, that here was a 
man I would rather call my friend than 
my enemy. 

The captain, too, was taking his ob- 
servations, but rather of the man’s 
clothes than his person. And to be 
sure, as soon as he had taken off the 
great-coat, he showed forth mighty fine 
for the round-house of a merchant brig: 
having a hat with feathers, a red waist- 
coat, breeches of black plush, and a 
blue coat with silver buttons and hand- 
some silver lace; costly clothes, though 
somewhat spoiled with the fog and being 
slept in. 

“I’m vexed, sir, about the boat,” says 
the captain. 

“There are some pretty men gone to 
the bottom,” said the stranger, “that I 
would rather see on the dry land again © 
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than half a score of boats.” 

“Friends of yours?” said Hoseason. 

“You have none such friends in your 
country,’ was the reply. ‘They would 
have died for me like dogs.” 

“Well, sir,” said the captain, still 
watching him, “there are more men in 
the world than boats to put them in.” 

“And that’s true, too,’ cried the 
other, “and ye seem to be a gentleman 
of great penetration.” 

“T have been in France, sir,” says 
the captain, so that it was plain he 
meant more by the words than showed 
upon the face of them. : 

“Well, sir,’ says the other, “and so 
has many a pretty man, for the matter 
of that.” 

“No doubt, sir,” says the captain, 
“and fine coats.” 

“Oho!” says the stranger, “is that 
how the wind sets?” And he laid his 
hand quickly on his pistols. 

“Don’t be hasty,” said the captain. 
“Don’t do a mischief before you see 
the need of it. Ye’ve a French sol- 
dier’s coat upon your back and a 
Scotch tongue in your head, to be sure; 
but so has many an honest fellow in 
these days, and I dare say none the 
worse of it.” 

“So?” said the gentleman in the fine 
coat, “are ye of the honest party?” 
(meaning, Was he a Jacobite? for each 
side, in these sort of civil broils, takes 
the name of honesty for its own). 

“Why, sir,” replied the captain, “I am 
a true-blue Protestant, and I thank God 
for it.” (It was the first word of any 
religion I had ever heard from him, but 
I learnt afterwards he was a great 
church-goer while on shore.) “But, for 
all that,” savs he, “I can be sorry to see 
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another man with his back to the wall.” 

“Can ye so, indeed?” asked the 
Jacobite. “Well, sir, to be quite plain 
with ye, I am one of those honest 
gentlemen that were in trouble about 
the years forty-five and six; and (to be 
still quite plain with ye) if I got into 
the hands of any of the red-coated gen- 
try, it’s like it would go hard with me. 
No, sir, I was for France; and there 
was a French ship cruising here to pick 
me up; but she gave us the go-by in the 
fog—as I wish from the heart that ye 
had done yoursel’! And the best that 
I can say is this: If ye can set me ashore 
where I was going, I have that upon me 
will reward you highly for your trouble.” 

“In France?” says the captain. “No, 


sir; thatI cannot do. But where ye 
come from—we might talk of that.” 


And then, unhappily, he observed me 
standing in my corner, and packed me 
off to the galley to get supper for the 
gentleman. I lost no time, I promise 
you; and when I came back into the 
round-house, I found the gentleman had 
taken a money-belt from about his waist, 
and poured out a guinea or two upon the 
table. The captain was looking at the 
guineas, and then at the belt, and then 
at the gentleman’s face; and I thought 
he seemed excited. 

“Half of it,” he cried, “and I’m your 
man!” 

The other swept back the guineas into 
the belt, and put it on again under his 
waistcoat. “I have told ye, sir,’ said 
he, “that not one doit of it belongs to 
me. It belongs to my chieftain,” and 
here he touched his hat—‘‘and while I 
would be but a silly messenger to grudge 
some of it that the rest might come 
safe, I should show myself a hound in- 
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deed if I bought my own carcase any 
too dear. Thirty guineas on the sea- 
side or sixty if ye set me on the Linnhe 
‘Loch. Take it, if ye will, if not, ye can 
do your worst.” 

“Ay,” said Hoseason. “And if I give 
ye over to the soldiers?” 

“Ye would make a fool’s bargain,” 
said the other. “My chief let me tell 
you, sir, is forfeited, like every honest 
man in Scotland. His estate is in the 
hands of the man they call King George; 
and it is his officers that collect the 
rents, or try to collect them. But for 
the honour of Scotland, the poor tenant 
bodies take a thought upon their chief 
lying in exile; and this money is a part 
of that very rent for which King George 
is looking. Now, sir, ye seem to me to 
be a man that understands things; bring 
this money within the reach of Govern- 
ment, and how much of. it’ll come to 
your” 

“Little enough to be sure,” said Hose- 
ason; and then, “if they knew,” he 
added, drily. “But I think, if I was to 
try, that I could hold my tongue about 
ibe} 

“Ah, but I’ll begowk* ye there!” cried 
the gentleman. ‘Play me false, and I'll 
play you cunning. If a hand’s laid upon 
me, they shall ken what money it is.” 

“Well,” returned the captain, “what 
must be must. Sixty guineas, and done, 
Here’s my hand upon it.” 

“And here’s mine,” said the other. 

And thereupon the captain went out 
(rather hurriedly, I thought), and left 
me alone in the round-house with the 
stranger. 

At that period (so soon after the 
forty-five) there were many exiled gen- 
tlemen coming back at the peril of their 
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lives, either to see their friends or to 
collect a little money; and as for the 
Highland chiefs that had been forfeited, 
it was a common matter of talk how 
their tenants would stint themselves to 
send them money, and their clansmen 
outface the soldiery to get it in, and run 
the gauntlet of our great navy to carry 
it across. All this I had, of course, 
heard tell of; and now I had a man 
under my eyes whose life was a forfeit 
on all these counts and upon one more, 
for he was not only a rebel and a smug- 
gler of rents, but had taken service with 
King Louis of France. And as if all 
this were not enough, he had a belt full 
of golden guineas round his_ loins. 
Whatever my opinions, I could not look 
on such a man without a lively interest. 

“And so you’re a Jacobite?” said I, 
as I set meat before him. 

“Ay,” said he, beginning to eat. 
“And you, by your long face, should be 
a Whig?’’+ 

“Betwixt and between,” said I, not to 
annoy him; for indeed I was as good a 
Whig as Mr. Campbell could make me. 

“And that’s naething,” said he. ‘But 
Im saying, Mr. Betwixt-and-Between,” 
he added, “this bottle of yours is dry; 
and it’s hard if I’m to pay sixty guineas 
and be grudged a dram upon the back 
of it.” 

“T'll go and ask for the key,” said I, 
and stepped on deck. 

The fog was close as ever, but the 
swell almost down. They had laid the 
brig to, not knowing precisely where 
they were, and the wind (what little 
there was of it) not serving well for 
their true course. Some of the hands 
were still harkening for breakers; but 
the captain and the two officers were in 
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the waist with their heads together. It 
struck me (I don’t know why) that 
they were after no good; and the first 
word I heard, as I drew softly near, 
more than confirmed me. 

It was Mr. Riach, crying out as if 
upon a sudden thought; 

“Couldn’t we wile him out of the 
round-house?”’ 

“He’s better where he is,” returned 
Hoseason; “he hasn’t room to use his 
sword.” 

“Well, that’s true,” said Riach; “but 
he’s hard to come at.” 

“Hut!” said Hoseason. “We can get 
the man in talk, one upon each side, and 
pin him by the two arms; or if that'll 
not hold, sir, we can make a run by both 
the doors and get him under hand before 
he has time to draw.” 

At hearing this, I was seized with 
both fear and anger at these treacherous, 
greedy, bloody men that I sailed with. 
My first mind was to run away; my 
second was bolder. 

“Captain,” said I, “the gentleman is 
seeking a dram, and the bottle’s out. 


Will you give me the key?” 

They all started and turned about. 

“Why, here’s our chance to get the 
firearms!” Riach cried; and then to me; 
“Hark ye, David,” he said. Do you ken 
where the pistols are?” 

“Ay, ay,” put in Hoseason. “David 
kens; David’s a good lad. Ye see, 
David my man, yon wild Hielandman is 
a danger to the ship, besides being a 
rank foe to King George, God bless 
him.” 

I had never been so be-Davided since 
I came on board; but I said Yes, as if 
all I heard were quite natural. 

“The trouble is,” resumed the cap- 
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tain, “that all our firelocks, great and 
little, are in the round-house under this 
man’s nose; likewise the powder. Now, 
if I, or one of the officers, was to go in 
and take them, he would fall to thinking. 
But a lad like you, David, might snap 
up a horn and a pistol or two without 
remark. And if ye can do it cleverly, 
I'll bear it in mind when it’ll be good 
for you to have friends; and that’s 
when we come to Carolina.” 

Here Mr. Riach whispered him a little. 

“Very right, sir,” said the captain; 
and then to myself; “And see here, 
David, your man has a beltful of gold, 


‘and I give you my word that you shall 


have your fingers in it.” 

I told him I would do as he wished, 
though indeed I had scarce breath to 
speak with; and upon that he gave me 
the key of the spirit locker, and I be- 
gan to go slowly back to the round- 
house. What was I to do? They were 
dogs and thieves; they had stolen me 
from my own country; they had killed 
poor Ransome; and was I to hold the 
candle to another murder? But then, 
upon the other hand, there was the 
fear of death very plain before me; for 
what could a boy and a man, if they 
were as brave as lions, do against a 
whole ship’s company? 

I was still arguing it back and forth, 
and getting no clearness, when I came 
into the round-house and saw the Jacob- 
ite eating his supper under the lamp; 
and at that my mind was made up all 
in a moment. I have no credit by it; 
it was by no choice of mine, but as if 
by compulsion, that I walked right up to 
the table and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Do ye want to be killed?” saic &. 
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He sprang to his feet, and looked a 
question at me as clear as if he had 
spoken. 

“OQ!” cried I, “they’re all murderers 
here; it’s a ship full of them! They’ve 
murdered a boy already. Now it’s you.” 

“Ay, ay,” said he; “but they haven’t 
got me yet.” And then looking at me 
curiously, ‘Will ye stand with me?” 

Sha trewille Mes sade aes teameno 
thief, nor yet murderer. T’Il stand by 
you.” 

“Why, then,” said he, “what’s your 
name?” — 

“David Balfour,’ said I; and then 
thinking that a man with so fine a coat 
must like fine people, I added for the 
first time, “of Shaws.” 

It never occurred to him to doubt me, 
for a Highlander is used to see great 
gentlefolks in great poverty; but as he 
had no estate of his own, my words 
nettled a very childish vanity he had. 

“My name is Stewart,” he said, draw- 
ing himself up. “Alan Breck, they call 
me. A king’s name is good enough for 
me, though I bear it plain and have the 
name of no farmmidden to clap to the 
hind end of it.” 

And having administered this rebuke, 
as though it were something of a chief 
importance, he turned to examine our 
defences. 

The round-house was built very 
strong, to support the breaching of the 
seas. Of its five apertures, only the 
skylight and the two doors were large 
enough for the passage of a man. The 
doors, besides, could be drawn close: 
they were of stout oak, and ran in 
grooves, and were fitted with hooks to 
keep them either shut or open, as the 
need arose. The one that was already 
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shut I secured in this fashion; but when 
I was proceeding to slide to the other, 
Alan stopped me. 

“David,” said he—‘for I cannae bring 
to mind the name of your landed estate, 
and so will make so bold as to call you 
David—that door, being open, is the 
best part of my defences.” 

“Tt would be yet better shut,” says I. 

“Not so,.David,” says he. “Ye see, 
I have but one face; but so long as that 
door is open and my face to it, the best 
part of my enemies will be in front of 
me, where I would aye wish to find 
them.” 

Then he gave me from the rack a 
cutlass (of which there were a few be- 
sides the firearms), choosing it with 
great care, shaking his head and saying 
he had never in all his life seen poorer 
Weapons; and next he set me down to 
the table with a powder-horn, a bag of 
bullets and all the pistols, which he bade 
me charge. 

“And that will be better work, tet 
me tell you,” said he, “for a gentleman 
of decent birth, than scraping plates and 
raxing* drams to a wheen tarry sailors.” 

Thereupon he stood up in the midst 
with his face to the door, and drawing 
his great sword, made trial of the room 
he had to wield it in. | 

“I must stick to the point,” he said, 
shaking his head; “and that’s a pity, 
too. It doesn’t set my genius, which is 
all for the upper guard. And now,” 
said he, ‘do you keep on charging the 
pistols, and give heed to me.” | 

I told him T would listen closely. My 
chest was tight, my mouth dry, the light. 
dark to my eyes; the thought of the 
numbers that were soon to leap in upon | 
us kept my heart in a flutter; and the 
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sea which I heard washing round the 
brig, and where I thought my dead body 
would be cast ere morning, ran in my 
mind strangely. 

“First of all,” said he, “how many are 
against us?” 

I reckoned them up; and such was 
the hurry of my mind, I had to cast the 
numbers twice. “Fifteen,” said I. 

Alan whistled. “Well,” said he, “that 
can’t be cured. And now follow me. 
It is my part to keep this door, where 
I look for the main battle. In that, ye 
have no hand. And mind and dinnae 
fire to this side unless they get me 
down; for I would rather have ten foes 
in front of me than one friend like you 
cracking pistols at my back.” 

I told him, indeed I was no great 
shot. 

“And that’s very bravely said,’ he 
cried in a great admiration of my can- 
dour. “There’s many a pretty gentle- 
man there wouldnae dare to say it.” 

“But then, sir,” said I, “there is the 
door behind you, which they may per- 
haps break in.” 

“Ay,” says he, “and that is a part of 
your work. No sooner the pistols 
charged, than ye must climb up into yon 
bed where ye’re handy at the window; 
and if they lift hand against the door, 
ye’re to shoot. But that’s not all. Let’s 
make a bit of a soldier of ye, David. 
What else have ye to guard?” 

“There’s the skylight,” said I. “But 
indeed, Mr. Stewart, I would have need 
to have eyes upon both sides to keep the 
two of them; for when my face is at 
the one, my back is to the other.” 

“And that’s very true,” said Alan. 
“But have ye no ears in your head?” 

“To be sure!” cried I. “I must hear 
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the bursting of the glass!” 
“Ye have some rudiments of sense,” 
said Alan, grimly. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SIEGE OF THE ROUND-HOUSE. 


BuT now our time of truce was come to 
an end. Those on deck had waited for 
my coming till they grew impatient; and 
scarce had Alan spoken when the cap- 


tain showed face in the open door. 


“Stand!” cried Alan, and pointed his 
sword at him. 

The captain stood, indeed; but he 
neither winced nor drew back a foot. 


“A naked sword?” says he. “This is 
a strange return for hospitality.” 
“Do ye see me?” said Alan. “I am 


come of kings; I bear a king’s name. 
My badge is the oak. Do ye see my 
sword? It has slashed the heads off 
mair Whigamores than you have toes 
upon your feet. Call up your vermin 
to your back, sir, and fall on! The 
sooner the clash begins, the sooner ye’ll 
taste this steel throughout your vitals.” 

The captain said nothing to Alan, but 
he looked over at me with an ugly look. 
“David,” said he, “I'll mind this”; and 
the sound of his voice went through me 
with a jar. 

Next moment he was gone. 

“And now,” said Alan, “let your hand 
keep your head, for the grip is coming.” 

Alan drew a dirk, which he held in his 
left hand in case they should run in un- 
der his sword. I, on my part, clam- 
bered up into the berth with an armful 
of pistols and something of a heavy 
heart, and set open the window where I 
was to watch. It was a small part of 
the deck that J could overlook, but 
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enough for our purpose. The sea had 
gone down, and the wind was steady and 
kept the sails quiet; so that there was 
a great stillness in the ship, in which I 
made sure I heard the sound of mutter- 
ing voices. A little after, and there came 
a clash of steel upon the deck, by which 
I knew they were dealing out the cut- 
lasses and one had been let fall: and 
after that, silence again. 

I do not know if I was what you call 
afraid; but my heart beat like a bird’s, 
both quick and little; and there was a 
dimness came before my eyes which I 
continually rubbed away, and which con- 
tinually returned. As for hope, I had 
none; but only a darkness of despair 
and a sort of anger against all the world 
that made me long to sell my life as 
dear as I was able. I tried to pray, I 
remember, but that same hurry of my 
mind, like a man running, would not 
suffer me to think upon the words; and 
my chief wish was to have the thing be- 
gin and be done with it. 

_It came all of a sudden when it did, 
with a rush of feet and a roar, and then 
a shout from Alan, and a sound of blows 
and someone crying out as if hurt. I 
looked back over my shoulder, and saw 
Mr. Shuan in the doorway, crossing 
blades with Alan. 

“That’s him that killed the boy;” I 
cried. 

“Look to your window!” said Alan; 
and as I turned back to my place, I 
saw him pass his sword through the 
mate’s body. 

It was none too soon for me to look 
to my own part; for my head was scarce 
back at the window, before five men, 
carrying a spare yard for a battering- 
tam, ran past me and took post to drive 
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the door in. I had never fired with a 
pistol in my life, and not often with a 
gun; far less against a fellow-creature. 
But it was now or never; and just as 
they swang the yard, I cried out, “Take 
that” and shot into their midst. 

I must have hit one of them, for he 
sang out and gave back a step, and the 
rest stopped as if a little disconcerted. 
Before they had time to recover, I sent 
another ball over their heads; and at my 
third shot (which went as wide as the 
second) the whole party threw down the 
yard and ran for it. 

Then I looked round again into the 
deck-house. The whole place was full 
of the smoke of my own firing, just as 
my ears seemed to be burst with the 
noise of the shots. But there was Alan, 
standing as before; only now his sword 
was running blood to the hilt, and him- 
self so swelled with triumph and fallen 
into so fine an attitude, that he looked 
to be invincible. Right before him on 
the floor was Shuan, on his hands and 
knees; the blood was pouring from his 
mouth, and he was sinking slowly lower, 
with a terrible, white face; and just as I 
looked, some of those from behind 
caught hold of him by the heels and 
dragged him bodily out of the round- 
house. I believe he died as they were 
doing it. 

“There’s one of your Whigs for ye!” 
cried Alan; and then turning to me, he 
asked if I had done much execution. 

I told him I had winged one, and 
thought it was the captain. 

“And I’ve settled two,” says he. “No, 
there’s not enough blood let; they'll be 
back again. To your watch, David. 
This is but a dram before meat.” . 

I settled back to my place, re-charging ~ 
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the three pistols I had fired, and keeping 
watch with both eye and ear. 

Our enemies were disputing not far 
off upon the deck, and that so loudly 
that I could hear a word or two above 
the washing of the seas. 


“Tt was Shuan bauchled* it,’ I heard 
one say. 


And another answered him with a 
“Wheesht, man! 

After that the voices fell again into 
the same muttering as before. Only 
now, one person spoke most of the time, 
as though laying down a plan, and first 
one and then another answered him 
briefly, like men taking orders. By this, 
I made sure they were coming on again, 
and told Alan. 


“It’s what we have to pray for,” said 
he. ‘Unless we can give them a good 
distaste of us, and done with it, there’ll 
be nae sleep for either you or me. But 
this time, mind, they’ll be in earnest.” 

By this, my pistols were ready, and 
there was nothing to do but listen and 
wait. While the brush lasted, I had not 
the time to think if I was frighted; but 
now, when all was still again, my mind 
ran upon nothing else. The thought of 
the sharp swords and the cold steel was 
strong in me; and presently, when I be- 
gan to hear stealthy steps and a brush- 
ing of men’s clothes against the round- 
house wall, and knew they were taking 
their places in the dark, I could have 
found it in my mind to cry out loud. 

All this was upon Alan’s side; and T 
began to think my share of the fight 
was at an end, when I heard someone 
drop softly on the roof above me. 

Then there came a single call on the 
seapipe, and that was the signal. A 


He’s paid the piper.’’ 
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knot of them made one rush of it, cut- 
lass in hand, against the door; and at 
the same moment, the glass of the sky- 
light was dashed in a thousand pieces, 
and a man leaped through and landed on 
the floor. Before he got his feet, I had 
clapped a pistol to his back, and might 
have shot him, too; only at the touch 
of him (and him alive) my whole flesh 
misgave me, and I could no more pull 
the trigger than I could have flown. 

He had dropped his cutlass as he 
jumped and when he felt the pistol, 
whipped straight round and laid hold of 
me, roaring out an oath; and at that 
either my courage came again, or I grew 
so much afraid as came to the same 
thing; for I gave a shriek and shot him 
in the midst of the body. He gave the 
most horrible, ugly groan, and fell to 
the floor. The foot of a second fellow, 
whose legs were dangling through the 
skylight, struck me at the same time 
upon the head; and at that I snatched 
another pistol and shot this one through 
the thigh, so that he slipped through 
and tumbled in a lump on his com- 
panion’s body. There was no talk of 
missing, any more than there was time 
to aim; I clapped the muzzle to the very 
place and fired. 

I might have stood and stared at 
them for long, but I heard Alan shout 
as if for help, and that brought me to 
my senses. 

He had kept the door so long; but 
one of the seamen, while he was engaged 
with others, had run in under his guard 
and caught him about the body. Alan 
was dirking him with his left hand, but 
the fellow clung like a leech. Another 
had broken in and had his cutlass raised. 
The door was thronged with their faces. 


*Bungled. 
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I thought we were lost, and catching up 
my cutlass, fell on them in flank. 

But I had not time to be of help. The 
wrestler dropped at last; and Alan, leap- 
ing back to get his distance, ran upon 
the others like a bull, roaring as he 
went. They broke before him like 
water, turning, and running and falling 
one against another in their haste. The 
sword in his hands flashed like quick- 
silver into the huddle of our fleeing ene- 
mies; and at every flash there came the 
scream of a man hurt. I was still think- 
ing we were lost, when lo! they were 
all gone, and Alan was driving them 
along the deck as a sheep-dog chases 
sheep. 

Yet he was no sooner out than he 
was back again, being as cautious as he 
was brave; and meanwhile the seamen 
continued running and crying out as if 
he was still behind them; and we heard 
them tumble one upon another into the 
forecastle, and clap-to the hatch upon 
the top. 

The round-house was like a shambles; 
three were dead inside, another lay in 
his death agony across the threshold; 
and there were Alan and I victorious 
and unhurt. 

He came up to me with open arms. 
“Come to my arms!” he cried, and em- 
braced and kissed me hard upon both 
cheeks. “David,” said he, “I love you 
like a brother. And O, man,” he cried 
in a kind of ecstasy, “am I no a bonny 
fighter?” 

Thereupon he turned to the four ene- 
mies, passed his sword clean through 
each of them, and tumbled them out of 
doors one after the other.. As he did 
so, he kept humming, and singing, and 
whistling to himself, like a man trying 
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to recall an air; only what he was trying 
was to make one. All the while, flush 
was in his face, and his eyes were as 
bright as a five-year-old child’s with a 
new toy. And presently he sat down 
upon the table, sword in hand; the air 
that he was making all the time began 
to run a little clearer, and then clearer 
still; and then out he burst with a great 
voice into a Gaelic song. 


I have translated it here, not in verse 
(of which I have no skill) but at least 
in the king’s English. He sang it often 
afterwards, and the thing became popu- 
lar; so that I have heard it, and had it 
explained to me, many’s the time. 


This is the song of the sword of Alan; 
The smith made it, 

The fire set it; 

Now it shines in the hand of Alan Breck. 


Their eyes were many and bright, 
Swift were they to behold, 

Many the hands they guided; 

The sword was alone. 


The dun deer troop over the hill, 
They are many, the hill is one; 
The dun deer vanish, 

The hill remains. 


Come to me from the hills of heather, 
Come from the isles of the sea, 

O far-beholding eagles, 

Here is your meat. 


Now this song which he made (both 
words and music) in the hour of our 
victory, is something less than just to 
me, who stood beside him in the tussle. 
Mr. Shuan and five more were either 
killed outright or thoroughly disabled; 
but of these, two fell by my hand, the 
two that came by the skylight. Four 
more were hurt, and of that number, one 
(and he not the least important) got his 


| hurt from me. 
_ did my fair share both of the killing 
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So that, altogether, I 


and the wounding, and might have 
claimed a place in Alan’s verses. But 
poets have to think upon their rhymes; 
and in good prose talk, Alan always did 
me more than justice. 

In the meanwhile, I was innocent of 
any wrong being done me. For not only 
I knew no word of the Gaelic; but what 


with the long suspense of the waiting, - 


and the scurry and strain of our two 


spirts of fighting, and more than all, 


the horror I had of some of my own 
share in it, the thing was no sooner over 
than I was glad to stagger to a seat. 
There was that tightness on my chest 
that I could hardly breathe; the thought 
of the two men I had shot sat upon me 
like a nightmare; and all upon a sudden, 
and before I had a guess of what was 
following, I began to sob and cry like 
any child. 

Alan clapped my shoulder, and said 
I was a brave lad and wanted nothing 
but sleep. 

“T’ll take the first watch,” said he. 
“You’ve done well by me, David, first 
and last; and I wouldn’t lose you for 
all Appin—no, nor for Breadalbane.” 

So I made up my bed on the floor; 
and he took the first spell, pistol in hand 
and sword on knee, three hours by the 
captain’s watch upon the wall. Then 
he roused me up, and I took my turn 
of three hours; before the end of which 
it was broad day, and a very quiet 


morning, with 2 smooth, rolling sea that 
tossed the ship and made the blood run 
‘to and fro on the round-house floor, and 
a heavy rain that drummed upon the 


roof. All my watch there was nothing 


-stirring; and by the banging of the helm, 
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I knew they had even no one at the 
tiller. Indeed (as I learned afterwards) 
there were so many of them hurt or 
dead, and the rest in so ill a temper, that 
Mr. Riach and the captain had to take 
turn and turn like Alan and me, or the 
brig might have gone ashore and nobody 
the wiser. It was a mercy’ the night 
had fallen so still, for the wind had 
gone down as soon as the rain began. 
Even as it was, I judged by the wailing 
of a great number of gulls that went 
crying and fishing round the ship, that 
she must have drifted pretty near the 
coast or one of the islands of the Heb- 
rides; and at last, looking out of the 
door of the round-house, I saw the 
great stone hills of Skye on the right 
hand, and, a little more astern, the 
strange isle of Rum. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE CAPTAIN KNUCKLES UNDER. 


ALAN and I sat down to breakfast about 
six of the clock. The floor was covered 
with broken glass and in a horrid mess 
of blood, which took away my hunger. 
In all other ways we were in a situation 
not only agreeable but merry; having 
ousted the officers from their own cabin, 


_and having at command all the drink 


in the ship—both wine and spirits— 
and all the dainty part of what was eat- 
able, such as the pickles and the fine 
sort of bread. This, of itself, was 
enough to set us in good humour; but 
the richest part of it was this, that the 
two thirstiest men that ever came out 
of Scotland (Mr. Shuan being dead) 
were now shut in the fore-part of the 
ship and condemned to what they hated 
most—cold water. 
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“And depend upon it,’ Alan said, 
“we shall hear more of them ere long. 
Ye may keep a man from the fighting, 
but never from his bottle.” 

We made good company for each 
other, Alan, indeed, expressed himself 
most lovingly; and taking a knife from 
the table, cut me off one of the silver 
buttons from his coat. 

“T had them,” says he, “from my 
father, Duncan Stewart; and now give 
ye one of them to be a keepsake for 
last night’s work. And wherever ye go 
and show that button, the friends of 
Alan Breck will come around you.” 

He said this as if he had been Charle- 
magne, and commanded armies; and in- 
deed, much as I admired his courage, I 
was always in danger of smiling at his 
vanity; in danger, I say, for had I not 
kept my countenance, I would be afraid 
to think what a quarrel might have fol- 
lowed. 

As soon as we were through with our 
meal, he rummaged in the captain’s 
locker till he found a clothesbrush; and 
then taking off his coat, began to visit 
his suit and brush away the stains, with 
such care and labour as I supposed to 
have been only usual with women. To 
be sure, he had no other; and, besides 
fas he said) it belonged to a King and 
so behoved to be royally looked after. 

For all that, when I saw what care 
he took to pluck out the threads where 
the button had been cut away, I put a 
higher value on his gift. 

He was still so engaged when we were 
hailed by Mr. Riach from the deck, ask- 
ing for a parley; and I, climbing through 
the skylight and sitting on the edge of it, 
pistol in hand and with a bold front, 
though inwardly in fear of broken glass, 
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hailed him back again and bade him 
speak out. He came to the eage of the 
round-house, and stood on a coii of rope, 
so that his chin was on a leve! with 
the roof; and we looked at each other a 
while in silence. Mr. Riach, as I do not 
think he had been very forward in the 
battle, so he had got off with nothing 
worse than a blow upon the cheek: but 
he looked out of heart and very weary, 
having been all night afoot, either stand- 
ing watch, or doctoring the wounded. 

“This is a bad job,” said he at last, 
shaking his head. 

“Tt was none of our choosing,” said 
ik 

“The captain,” says he, “would like 
to speak with your friend. They might 
speak at the window.” 

“And how do we know what treachery 
he means?” cried I. 

“He means none, David,” returned 
Mr. Riach, “and if he did, I'll tell ye 
the honest truth, we couldnae get the 
men to follow.” 

“Ts that so?” said I. 

“T'll tell ye more than that,” said he. 
“It’s not only the men; it’s me, I’m 
frightened, Davie.” And he smiled 
across at me. “No,” he continued, 
“what we want is to be shut of him.” 

Thereupon I consulted with Alan, 
and the parley was agreed to and parole 
given upon either side; but this was not 
the whole of Mr. Riach’s business, and 
he new begged me for a dram with such 
instancy and such reminders of his for- 
mer kindness, that at last I handed him 
a pannikin with about a gill of brandy. 
He drank a part, and then carried the 
rest down upon the deck, to share it (I 
suppose) with his superior. 

A little after, the captain came (as we 
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agreed) to one of the windows, and 
stood there in the rain, with his arm in 
a sling, and looking stern and pale, 
and so old that my heart smote me for 
having fired upon him. 

Alan at once held a pistol in his face. 

“Put that thing up!” said the cap- 
tain. ‘Have I not passed my word, 
sir? or do ye seek to affront me?” 

“Captain,” says Alan, “I doubt your 
word is breakable. Last night ye hag- 
gled and argle-bargled like an apple- 
wife; and then passed me your word, 
and gave me you hand to back it; and 
ye ken very well what was the upshot. 
Be damned to your word!” says he. 

“Well, well, sir,” said the captain, 
“yell get little good by swearing.” 
(And truly that was a fault of which 
the captain was quite free.) ‘But we 
have other things to speak,” he con- 
tinued, bitterly. ‘“Ye’ve made a sore 
_ hash of my brig; I haven’t hands enough 
left to work her; and my first officer 
(whom I could ill spare) has got your 
sword through his vitals, and passed 
without speech. There is nothing left 
me, sir, but to put back into the port 
of Glasgow after hands; and there (by 
your leave) ye will find them that are 
better able to talk to you.” 

“Ay?” said Alan; “and faith, Ill 
have a talk with them mysel’! Unless 
there’s naebody speaks English in that 
town, I have a bonny tale for them. 
Fifteen tarry sailors upon the one side, 
and a man and a halfling boy upon the 
other! O, man, it’s peetiful!” 

Hoseason flushed red. 

“No,” continued Alan, “that’ll no do. 
Ye’ll just have to set me ashore as we 
agreed.” 

“Ay,” said Hoseason, “but my first 
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officer is dead—ye ken best how. 
There’s none of the rest of us acquaint 
with this coast, sir; and it’s one very 
dangerous to ships.” 

“I give ye your choice,” says Alan. 
“Set me on dry ground in Appin, or 
Ardgour, or in Morven, or Arisaig, or 
Morar; or, in brief, where ye please, 
within thirty miles of my own country; 
except in a country of the Campbells. 
That’s a broad target. If ye miss that, 
ye must be as feckless at the sailoring as 
I have found ye at the fighting. Why, 
my poor country people in their bit 
cobles* pass from island to island in all 
weathers—day, and by night too, for the 
matter of that.” 

“A coble’s not a ship, sir,” said the 
captain. “It has nae draught of water.” 

“Well, then, to Glasgow, if ye list!” 
says Alan. “We'll have the laugh of 
ye at the least.” 

“My mind runs little upon laughing,” 
said the captain. “But all this will cost 
money, sir.” 

“Well, sir,” says Alan, “I am nae 
weather-cock. Thirty guineas, if ye 
land me on the sea-side; and sixty, if 
ye put me in the Linnhe Loch.” 

“But see, sir, where we lie, we are 
but a few hours’ sail from Ardnamur- 
chan,” said Hoseason. “Give me sixty, 
and I’ll set ye there.” 

“And I’m to wear my brogues and 
run jeopardy of the red coats to please 
youe” cries Alan. “No, sir; if ye want 
sixty guineas, earn them, and set me in 
my own country.” 

“Tt’s to risk the brig, sir,’ said the 
captain, “and your own lives along with 
her.” 

“Take it or want it,” says Alan. 

“Could ye pilot us at all?” asked the 


*Coble: a small boat used in fishing 
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captain, who was frowning to himself. 

“Well, it’s doubtful,” said Alan. “I’m 
more of a fighting man (as ye have seen 
for yoursel’) than a sailorman. But I 
have been often enough picked up and 
set down upon this coast, and should 
ken something of the lie of it.” 

The captain shook his head, still 
frowning. 

“Tf I had lost less money on this un- 
canny cruise,” says he, “I would see you 
in a rope’s end before I risked my brig, 
sir. But be it as ye will. As soon as 
I get a slant of wind (and there’s some 
coming, or I’m the more mistaken) I'll 
put it in hand. But there’s one thing 
more. We may meet in with a king’s 
ship and she may lay us aboard, sir, 
with no blame of mine; they keep the 
cruisers thick upon this coast, ye ken 
who for. Now, sir, if that was to be- 
fall, ye might leave the. money.” 

“Captain,” says Alan, “if ye see a 
pennant, it shall be your part to run 
away. And now, as I hear you're a 
little short of brandy in the fore-part, 
Tl offer you a change; a bottle of 
brandy against two buckets of water.” 

That was the last clause of the treaty, 
and was duly executed on both sides; 
so that Alan and I could at least wash 
out the round-house and be quit of the 
memorials of those whom we had slain, 
and the captain and Mr. Riach could be 
happy again in their own way, the name 
of which was drink. 


CHAPTER XII. 
I HEAR OF THE “RED FOX.” 


Brerore we had done cleaning out the 
round-house, a breeze sprang up from 
a little to the east of north. This blew 
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off the rain and brought out the sun. 

And here I must explain; and the 
reader would do well to look at a map. 
On the day when the fog fell and we 
ran down Alan’s boat, we had been 
running through the Little Minch. At 
dawn after the battle, we lay becalmed 
to the east of the Isle of Canna or be- 
tween that and Isle Eriska in the chain 
of the Long Island. Now to get from 
there to the Linnhe Loch, the straight 
course was through the narrows of the 
Sound of Mull. But the captain had 
no chart; he was afraid to trust his 
brig so deep among the islands; and 
the wind serving well, he preferred to 
go west of Tiree and come up under 
the southern coast of the great Isle of 
Mull. 

All day the breeze held in the same 
point, and rather freshened than died 
down; and towards afternoon, a swell 
began to set in from round the outer 
Hebrides. Our course, to go around 
about the inner isles, was to the west 
of south, so that at first we had this 
swell upon our beam, and we were 
much rolled about. But after nightfall, 
when we had turned the end of Tiree 
and begun to head more to the east, the 
sea came right astern. 

Meanwhile, the early part of the day,. 
before the swell came up, was very 
pleasant; sailing, as we were, in a bright 
sunshine and with many mountainous is- 
lands upon different sides. Alan and I 
sat in the round-house with the doors 
open on each side (the wind being 
straight astern), and smoked a pipe 
or two of the captain’s fine tobacco. 
It was at this time we heard each other’s 
stories, which was the more important. 
to me, as I gained some knowledge of 
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the wild Highland country on which I 
was so soon to land. In those days, 
so close on the back of the great rebel- 
lion, it was needful a man should know 
what he was doing when he went upon 
the heather. 

It was I that showed the example, 
telling him all my misfortune; which he 
heard with great good-nature. Only, 
when I came to mention that good 
friend of mine, Mr. Campbell the minis- 
ter, Alan fired up and cried out that he 
hated all that were of that name. 

“Why,” said I, “he is a man you 
Should be proud to give your hand to.” 

“I know nothing I would help a 
Campbell to,” says he, “unless it was a 
leaden bullet. I would hunt all of that 
name like blackcocks. If I lay dying, 
I would crawl upon my knees to my 
chamber window for a shot at one.” 

“Why, Alan,” I cried, “what ails ye 
at the Campbells?” 

“Well,” says he, “ye ken very well 
that I am an Appin Stewart, and the 
Campbells have long harried and wasted 
those of my name; ay, and got lands 
of us by treachery—but never with the 
sword,” he cried loudly, and with the 
‘word brought down his fist upon the 
table. But I paid the less attention to 
this, for I knew it was usually said by 
those who have the underhand. “There’s 
more than that,” he continued, “and all 
in the same story: lying words, lying 
‘papers, tricks fit for a peddler, and the 
show of what’s legal over all, to make 
a man the more angry.” 

“You that are so wasteful of your 
buttons,” said I, “I can hardly think 
‘you would be a good judge of business.” 

“Ah!” says he, falling again to smil- 
ing, “I got my wastefulness from the 
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same man I got the buttons from; 
and that was my poor father, Duncan 
Stewart, grace be to him! He was the 
prettiest man of his kindred; and the 
best swordsman in the Hielands, David, 
and that is the same as to say, in all 
the world, I should ken, for it was 
him that taught me. He was in the 
Black Watch, when first it was mus- 
tered; and, like other gentleman pri- 
vates, had a gillie at his back to carry 
his firelock for him on the march. Well, 
the King, it appears, was wishful to see 
Hieland swordsmanship; and my father 
and three more were chosen out and 
sent to London town, to let him see it 
at the best. So they were had into the 
palace and showed the whole art of the 
sword for two hours at a stretch, before 
King George and Queen Carline, and the 
Butcher Cumberland, and many more of 
whom I havenae mind. And when they 
were through, the King (for all he was 
a rank usurper) spoke them fair and 
gave each man three guineas in his hand. 
Now, as they were going out of the 
palace, they had a porter’s lodge to go 
by; and it came in on my father, as he 
was perhaps the first private Hieland 
gentleman that had ever gone by that 
door, it was right he should give the 
poor porter a proper notion of their 
quality. So he gives the King’s three 
guineas into the man’s hand, as if it 
was his common custom; the three 
others that came behind him did the 
same; and there they were on the street, 
never a penny for their pains. Some 
say it was one, that was the first to fee 
the King’s porter; and some say it was 
another; but the truth of it is, that it 
was Duncan Stewart, as I am willing 
to prove with either sword or pistol. 
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And that was the father that I had, 
God rest him!” 

“T think he was not the man to leave 
you rich,” said I. 

“And that’s true,” said Alan. “He 
left me my breeks to cover me, and 
little besides. And that was how I 
came to enlist, which was a black spot 
upon my character at the best of times, 
and would still be a sore job for me if 
I fell among the red-coats.” 

“What,” cried I, “you were in the 
English army?’ ’ 

“That was I,” said Alan. “But I de- 
serted to the right side at Preston Pans 
—and that’s some comfort.” 

I could scarcely share this view; 
holding desertion under arms for an un- 
pardonable fault in honour. But for 
all I was so young, I was wiser than 
say my thought. “Dear, dear,” says I, 
“the punishment is death.” 

“Ay,” said he, “if they got hands on 
me, it would be a short shrift and a 
lang tow for Alan! But I have the 
King of France’s commission in my 
pocket, which would aye be some pro- 
tection.” 

“T misdoubt it much,” said I. 

“T have doubts myself,” said Alan, 
dryly. 

“And, good heaven, man,” cried I, 
“you that are a condemned rebel, and a 
deserter, and a man of the French 
King’s—what tempts ye back into this 
country? It’s a braving of Providence.” 

“Tut!” says Alan, “I have been back 
every year since forty-six!” 

“And what brings ye, man?” cried I. 

“Well, ye see, I weary for my friends 
and country,” said he. “France is a 
braw place, nae doubt; but I weary for 
the heather and the deer. And then I - 
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have bit things that I attend to. Whiles 
I pick up a few lads to serve the King 
of France: recruits, ye see: and that’s 
aye a little money. But the heart of 
the matter is the business of my chief, 
Ardshiel.” 

“T thought they called your chief Ap- 
pin,” said I, 

“Ay, but Ardshiel is the captain of 
the clan,” said he, which scarcely cleared 
my mind. “Ye see, David, he that was 
all his life so great a man, and come 
of the blood and bearing the name of 
kings, is now brought down to live in 
a French town like a poor and private 
person. He that had four hundred 
swords at his whistle, I have seen, with 
these eyes of mine, buying butter in the 
market-place, and taking it home in a 
kale-leaf. This is not only a pain but 
a disgrace to us of his family and clan. 
There are the bairns forby, the children 
and the hope of Appin, that must be 
learned their letters and how to hold a 
sword, in that far country. Now, the 
tenants of Appin have to pay a rent lo 
King George; but their hearts are 
staunch, they are true to their chief; 
and what with love and a bit of pres- 
sure, and maybe a threat or two, the 
poor folk scrape up a second rent for 
Ardshiel. Well, David, I’m the hand 
that carries it.” And he struck the belt 
about his body, so that the guineas rang. 

“Do they pay both?” cried I. 

“Ay, David, both,” says he. 

“What! two rents?” I repeated. 

“Ay, David,” said he. “I told a dif- 
ferent tale to yon captain man; but this 
is the truth of it. And it’s wonderful 
to me how little pressure is needed. 
But that’s the handiwork of my good 
kinsman and my father’s friend, James 
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of the Glens; James Stewart, that is: 
Ardshiel’s half-brother. He it is that 
gets the money in, and does the man- 
agement.” 

This was the first time I heard the 
name of that James Stewart, who was 
afterwards so famous at the time of his 
hanging. But I took little heed at the 
moment, for all my mind was occupied 
with the generosity of these poor High- 
landers. ‘ 

oi callsitt noble,” of ‘cried: “Wmira 
Whig, or little better; but I call it 
noble.” 

“Ah,” said he, “ye’re a Whig, but 
ye’re a gentleman; and that’s what does 
it. Now, if ye were one of the cursed 
race of Campbell, ye would gnash your 
teeth to hear tell of it. If ye were the 
Red Fox.” . . . And at that name his 
teeth shut together, and he ceased speak- 
ing. I have seen many a grim face, but 
never a grimmer than Alan’s when he 
had named the Red Fox. 

“And who is the Red Fox?” I asked, 
daunted, but still curious. 

“Who is he?” cried Alan. “Well, and 
T’ll tell you that. When the men of the 
clans were broken at Culloden, and the 
good cause went down, and the horses 
rode over the fetlocks in the best blood 
of the north, Ardshiel had to flee like 
a poor deer upon the mountains—he 
and his lady and his bairns. A sair job 
we had of it before we got him shipped; 
and while he still lay in the heather the 
English rogues, that couldnae come at 
his life, were striking at his rights. 
They stripped him of his powers; they 
stripped him of his lands; they plucked 
the weapons from the hands of his 
clansmen, that had borne arms for thirty 
centuries; ay, and the very clothes off 
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their backs—so that it’s now a sin to 
wear a tartan plaid, and a man may be 
cast into gaol if he has but a kilt about 
his legs. One thing they couldnae kill. 
That was the love the clansmen bore 
their chief. These guineas are the proof 
of it. And now, in there steps a man, 
a Campbell, red-headed Colin of Glen- 
ure i 

“Ts that him you call the Red Fox?” 
said I. 

“Will ye bring me his brush?” cried 
Alan, fiercely. “Ay, that’s the man. In 
he steps, and gets papers from King 
George, tobe so-called King’s factor 
on the lands of Appin. And at first 
he sings small, and is hail-fellow-weil- 
met with Sheamus—that’s James of the 
Glens, my chieftain’s agent. But by- 
and-by, that came to his ears that I have 
just told you; how the poor commons of 
Appin, the farmers and the crofters and 
the boumen, were wringing their very 
plaids to get a second rent, and send it 
over-seas for Ardshiel and his poor 
bairns. What was it ye called it, when 
I told yer” 

“T called it noble, Alan,” said I. 

“And you little better than a common 
Whig!” cried Alan. “But when it came 
to Colin Roy, the black Campbell blood 
in him ran wild. He sat gnashing his 
teeth at the wine table. What! should 
a Stewart get a bit of bread, and him 
not be able to prevent it? Ah, Red 
Fox, if ever I hold you at a gun’s end, 
the Lord have pity upon ye!” (Alan 
stopped to swallow his anger.) ‘Well, 
David, what does he do? He declares 
all the farms to let. And, thinks he, 
in his black heart, ‘Ill get other ten- 
ants that’ll overbid these Stewarts, and 
Maccolls, and Macrobs,’ (for these are 
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all names in my clan, David), ‘and then,’ 
thinks he, ‘Ardshiel will have to hold his 
bonnet on a French roadside.’ ” 

“Well,” said I, “what followed?” 

Alan laid down his pipe, which he had 
long since suffered to go out, and set 
his two hands upon his knees. 

“Ay,” said he, “ye’ll never guess that! 
For these same Stewarts, and Maccolls, 
and Macrobs (that had two rents to 
pay, one to King George by stark force, 
and one to Ardshiel by natural kind- 
ness) offered him a better price than 
any Campbell in all broad Scotland; 
and, far he sent seeking them—as far 
as to the sides of the Clyde and the 
cross of Edinburgh—seeking, and fleec- 
ing, and begging them to come, where 
there was a Stewart to be starved and a 
red-headed hound of a Campbell to be 
pleasured!” 

“Well, Alan,” said I, “that is a 
strange story, and a fine one, too. And 
Whig as I may be, I am glad the man 
was beaten.” 

“Him beaten?” echoed Alan. “It’s 
little ye ken of Campbells, and less of 
the Red Fox. Him beaten? No: nor 
will be, till his blood’s on the hillside! 
But if the day comes, David man, that 
I can find time and leisure for a bit of 
hunting, there grows not enough heather 
in all Scotland to hide him from my 
vengeance!” 

“Man Alan,” said I, “ye are neither 
very wise nor very Christian to blow 
off so many words of anger. They will 
do the man ye call the Fox no harm, 
and yourself no good. Tell me your 
tale plainly out. What did he next?” 

“And that’s a good observe, David,” 
said Alan. ‘Troth and indeed, they will 
do him no harm; the more’s the pity! 
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And barring that about Christianity (of 
which my opinion is quite otherwise, ot 
I would be nae Christian), I am much 
of your mind.” 

“Opinion here or opinion there,” said 
I, “it’s a kent thing that Christianity 
forbids revenge.” 

“Ay,” said he, “it’s well seen it was 
a Campbell taught ye! It would be a 
convenient world for them and their 
sort, if there was no such thing as a 
lad and a gun behind a heather bush! 
But that’s nothing to the point. This 
is what he did.” 

“Ay,” said I, “come to that.” 

“Well, David,” said he, “since he 
couldnae be rid of the loyal commons 
by fair means, he swore he would be rid 
of them by foul. Ardshiel was to starve; 
that was the thing he aimed at. And 
since them that fed him in his exile 
wouldnae be bought out—right or 
wrong, he would drive them out. There- 
fore he sent for lawyers, and papers, and 
red-coats to stand at his back. And the 
kindly folk of that country must all 
pack and tramp, every father’s son out 
of his father’s house, and out of the 
place where he was bred and fed, and 
played when he was a callant. And who 
are to succeed them? Bare-leggit beg- 
gars! King George is to whistle for 
his rents; he maun dow with the less; 
he can spread his butter thinner; what 
cares Red Colin? If he can hurt Ard- 
shiel, he has his wish; if he can pluck 
the meat from my chieftain’s table, and 
the bit toys out of his children’s hands, 
he will gang hame singing to Glenure!” 

“Let me have a word,” said I. “Be 
sure, if they take less rents, be sure. 
Government has a finger in the pie. 


It’s not this Campbell’s fault, man—, 
| 


? 
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it’s his orders. And if he killed this 
Colin to-morrow, what better would ye 
be? There would be another factor in 
his shoes, as fast as spur can drive.” 

“Ye’re a good lad in a fight,” said 
Alan; “but, man! ye have Whig blood 
in ye!” 

He spoke kindly enough, but there 
was so much anger under his contempt 
that I thought it was wise to change 
the conversation. 
der how, with the Highlands covered 
with troops, and guarded like a city in 
a siege, a man in his situation could 
come and go without arrest. 

“It’s easier than ye would think,” 
said Alan. “A bare hillside (ye see) 
is like all one road; if there’s a sentry 
at one place, ye just go by another. 
And then the heather’s a great help. 
And everywhere there are friends’ 
houses and friends’ byres and haystacks. 
And besides, when folk talk of a coun- 
try covered with troops, it’s but a kind 
of a byword at the best. A soldier 
covers nae mair of it than his bootsoles. 
I have fished a water with a sentry 
on the other side of the brae, and killed 
a fine trout; and I have sat in a heather 
bush within six feet of another, and 
learned a really bonny tune from his 
whistling. This was it,” said he, and 
whistled me the air. 

“And then, besides,” he continued, 
“it’s no sae bad now as it was in forty- 
six. The Hielands are what they call 
pacified. Small wonder, with never a 
gun or a sword left from Cantyre to 
Cape Wrath, but what tenty* folk have 
hidden in their thatch! But what I 
would like to ken, David, is just how 
long? Not long, ye would think, with 
men like Ardshiel in exile and men like 


I expressed my won-- 
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the Red Fox sitting birling the wine 
and oppressing the poor at home. But 
it’s a little thing to decide what folk’ll 
bear, and what they will not. Or why 
would Red Colin be riding his horse 
all over my country of Appin, and never 
a pretty lad to put a bullet in him?” 

And with this Alan fell into a muse, 
and for a long time sate very sad and 
silent. 

I will add the rest of what I have to 
say about my friend, that he was skilled 
in all kinds of music, but principally 
pipe-music; was a well-considered poet. 
in his own-tongue; had read several 
books both in French and English; was 
a dead shot, a good angler, and an ex- 
cellent fencer with the small sword as 
well as with his own particular weapon. 
For all his faults, they were on his 
face, and I now knew them all. But 
the worst of them, his childish propen- 
sity to take offence and to pick quar- 
rels, he greatly laid aside in my case, 
out of regard for the battle of the round- 
house. But whether it was because I 
had done well myself, or because I had 
been a witness of his own much greater 
prowess, is more than I can tell. For 
though he had a great taste for courage 
in other men, yet he admired it most 
in Alan Breck. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LOSS OF THE BRIG. 


Ir was already late at night, and as dark 
as it ever would be at that season of 
the year (and that is to say, it was still 
pretty bright), when Hoseason clapped 
his head into the round-house door. 

“Here,” said he, ‘come out and see 
if ye can pilot.” 


*Careful. 
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“Ts this one of your tricks?” asked 
Alan. 

‘Do: I look like tricks?” cries the 
captain. “I have other things to think 
of—my brig’s in danger!” 

By the concerned look of his face, 
and above all, by the sharp tones in 
which he spoke of his brig, it was plain 
to both of us he was in deadly earnest; 
and so Alan and I, with no great fear 
of treachery, stepped on deck. 

The sky was clear; it blew hard, 
and was bitter cold; a great deal of 
daylight lingered; and the moon, which 
was nearly full, shone brightly. The 
brig was close hauled, so as to round the 
south-west corner of the Island of Mull, 
the hills of which (and Ben More above 
them all, with a wisp of mist upon the 
top of it) lay full upon the larboard 
bow. Though it was no good point of 
sailing for the Covenant, she tore 
through the seas at a great rate, pitching 
and straining, and pursued by the west- 
erly swell. 

Altogether it was no such ili night 
to keep the seas in; and I had begun 
to wonder what it was that sat so 
heavily upon the captain, when the brig 
rising suddenly on the top of a high 
swell, he pointed and cried to us to look. 
Away on the lee bow, a thing like a 
fountain rose out of the moonlit sea, 
and immediately after we heard a low 
sound of roaring. 

“What do ye call that?” asked the 
captain, gloomily. 

“The sea breaking on a reef,” said 
Alan. “And now ye ken where it is; 
and what better would ye have?” 

“Ay,” said Hoseason, “‘if-it were the 
only one.” 

And shure enough, just as he spoke 
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there came a second fountain farther 
to the south. 

“There!” said Hoseason. “Ye see for 
yourself. If I had kent of these reefs, 
if I had had a chart, or if Shuan had 
been spared, it’s not sixty guineas, no 
nor six hundred, would have made me 
risk my brig in sic a stoneyard! But 
you, sir, that was to pilot us, have ye 
never a word?” 

“Y’m thinking,” said Alan, “these’ll be 
what they call the Torran Rocks.” 

“Are there many of them?” says the 
captain. 

“Truly, sir, I am nae pilot,” said 
Alan; “but it sticks in my mind there 
are ten miles of them.” 

Mr. Riach and the captain looked at 
each other. 

“There’s a way through them, I sup- 
pose?” said the captain. 

“Doubtless,” said Alan, “but where? 
But it somehow runs in my mind once 
more that it is clearer under the land.” 

“So?” said Hoseason. “We'll have 
to haul our wind then, Mr. Riach; we'll 
have to come as near in about the end 
of Mull as we can take her, sir; and 
even then we'll have the land to keep 
the wind off us, and that stoneyard to 
our lee. Well, we’re in for it now, and 
may as well crack on.” 


With that he gave an order to the 
steersman, and sent Riach to the fore- 
top. There were only five men on deck, 
counting the officers; these being all 
that were fit (or, at least, both fit and. 
willing) for their work. So as I say, it. 
fell to Mr. Riach to go aloft, and he: 
sat there looking out and hailing the; 
deck with news of all he saw. 


“The sea to the south is thick,” he: 
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cried; and then, after a while, “it does 
seem clearer in by the land.” 

“Well, sir,’ said Hoseason to Alan, 
“we'll try your way of it. But I think 
I might as well trust to a blind fiddler. 
Pray God you’re right.” 

“Pray God I am!” says Alan to me. 
“But where did I hear it? Well, well, 
it will be as it must.” 

As we got nearer to the turn of the 


land the reefs began to be sown here- 


and there on our very path; and Mr. 
Riach sometimes cried down to us to 
change the course. Sometimes, indeed, 
mone too soon; for one reef was so 
close to the brig’s weather board that 
when a sea burst upon it the lighter 
sprays fell upon her deck and wetted us 
like rain. 

The brightness of the night showed 
us these perils as clearly as by day, 
which was, perhaps, the more alarming. 
It showed me, too, the face of the cap- 
tain as he stood by the steersman, now 
on one foot, now on the other, and 
sometimes blowing in his hands, but still 
listening and looking and as steady as 
steel. Neither he nor Mr. Riach had 
shown well in the fighting; but I saw 
they were brave in their own trade, and 
admired them all the more because I 
found Alan very white. 

“Ochone, David,” says he, “‘this is no 
the kind of death I fancy!” 

“What, Alan!” I cried, “you’re not 
afraid?” 

“No,” said he, wetting his lips, “but 
you'll allow yourself, it’s a cold ending.” 

By this time, now and then sheering 
to one side or the other to avoid a 
reef, but still hugging the wind and the 
land, we had got round Iona and begun 
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to come alongside Mull. The tide at 
the tail of the land ran very strong, 
and threw the brig about. Two hands 
were put to the helm, and Hoseason 
himself would sometimes lend a help; 
and it was strange to see three strong 
men throw their weight upon the tiller, 
and it (like a living thing) struggle 
against and drive them back. This 
would have been the greater danger had 
not the sea been for some while free 
of obstacles. Mr. Riach, besides, an- 
nounced from the top that he saw clear 
water ahead. 

“Ye were right,’ said Hoseason to 
Alan. “Ye have saved the brig, sir; 
Ill mind that when we come to clear 
accounts.” And I believe he not only 
meant what he said, but would have 
done it; so high a place did the Covenant 
hold in his affections. 

But this is matter only for conjecture, 
things having gone otherwise than he 
forecast. 

“Keep her away a point,” sings out 
Mr. Riach. “Reef to windward.” 

And just at the same time the tide 
caught the brig, and threw the wind 
out of her sails. She came round into 
the wind like a top, and the next mo- 
ment struck the reef with such a dunch 
as threw us all flat upon the deck, and 
came near to shake Mr. Riach from his 
place upon the mast. 

I was on my feet in a minute. The 
reef on which we had struck was close 
in under the south-west end of Mull, 
off a little isle they call Earraid, which 
lay low and black upon the larboard. 
Sometimes the swell broke clean over 
us; sometimes it only ground thé poor 
brig upon the reef, so that we could 
hear her beat herself to pieces; and 
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what with the great noise of the sails, 
and the singing of the wind, and the fly- 
ing of the spray in the moonlight, and 
the sense of danger, I think my head 
must. have been partly turned, for I 
could scarcely understand the things I 
saw. 

Presently I observed Mr. Riach and 
the seamen busy around the skiff, and 
still in the same blank, ran over to 
assist them; and as I set my hand to 
work, my mind came clear again. It 
was no very easy task, for the skiff 
lay amidships and was full of hamper, 
and the breaking of the heavier seas 
continually forced us to give over and 
hold on; but, we all wrought like horses 
while we could. 


Meanwhile such of the wounded as 
could came clambering out of the fore- 
scuttle and began to help; while the rest 
that lay helpless in their bunks harrowed 
me with screaming and begging to be 
saved. 


The captain took no part. It seemed 
he was struck stupid. He stood holding 
by the shrouds, talking to himself and 
groaning out aloud whenever the ship 
hammered on the rock. His brig was 
like wife and child to him; he had looked 
on, day by day, at the mishandling of 
poor Ransome; but when it came to 
the brig, he seemed to suffer along with 
her. 


All the time of our working at the 
boat, I remember only the one thing: 
that I asked Alan, looking across at the 
shore, what country it was; and he an- 
swered, it was the worst possible for 
him, for it was a land of the Camp- 
bells. 


We had one of the wounded men told 
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off to keep a watch upon the séas and 
cry us warning. Well, we had the boat 
about ready to be launched, when this 
man sang out pretty shrill: “For God’s 
sake, hold on!’”? We knew by his tone 
that it was something more than ordi- 
nary; and sure enough, there followed a 
sea so huge that it lifted the brig right 
up and canted her over on her beam. 
Whether the cry came too late, or my 
hold was too weak, I know not; but at 
the sudden tilting of the ship I was cast 
clean over the bulwarks into the sea. 

I went down, and drank my fill, and 
then came up, and got a blink of the 
moon, and then down again. They say 
a man sinks a third time for good. I 
cannot be made like other folk, then; 
for I would not like to write how often 
I went down, or how often I came up 
again. All the while, I was being 
hurled along, and beaten upon and 
choked, and then swallowed whole; and 
the thing was so distracting to my wits, 
that I was neither sorry nor afraid. 

Presently, I found I was holding to a 
spar, which helped me somewhat. And 
then all of a sudden I was in quiet 
water, and began to come to myself, 

It was the spare yard I had got hold 
of, and I was amazed to see how far I 
had traveled from the brig. I hailed 
her, indeed; but it was plain she was 
already out of cry. She was still hold- 
ing together; but whether or not they 
had yet launched the boat, I was too far 
off and too low down to see. 

While I was hailing the brig, I spied 
a tract of water lying between us where | 
no great waves came, but which yet 
boiled white all over und bristled in the | 
moon with rings and bubbles. Some-. 
times the whole tract swung to. one! 
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side, like the tail of a live serpent; 
sometimes, for a glimpse, it would all 
disappear and then boil up again. What 
it was I had no guess, which for the 
time increased my fear of it; but I now 
know it must have been the roost or tide 
tace, which had carried me away so 
fast and tumbled me about so rudely, 
and at last, as if tired of that play, 


had flung out me and the spare yard 


upon its landward margin. 

I now lay quite becalmed, and began 
to feel that a man can die of cold as 
well as of drowning. The shores of 
Earraid were close in; I could see in 
the moonlight the dots of heather and 
the sparkling of the mica in the rocks. 


“Well,” thought I to myself, “if I 
cannot get as far as that, it’s strange!” 


I had no skill in swimming, Essen 
Water being small in our neighbour- 
hood; but when I laid hold upon the 
yard with both arms, and kicked out 
with both feet, I soon began to find 
that I was moving. Hard work it was, 
and mortally slow; but in about an 
hour of kicking and splashing, I had 
got well in between the points of a 

sandy bay surrounded by low hills. 


The sea was here quite quiet; there 
was no sound of any surf; the moon 
shone clear; and I thought in my heart 
I had never seen a place so desert and 
desolate. But it was dry land; and 
when at last it grew so shallow that I 
could leave the yard and wade ashore 
upon my feet, I cannot tell if I was 
more tired or more grateful. Both at 
least I was; tired as I never was before 
that night; and grateful to God as I 
trust I have been often, though never 
with more excuse. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ISLET. 


WirH my stepping ashore I began the 
most unhappy part of my adventures. 
It was half-past twelve in the morning, 
and though the wind was broken by 
the land, it was a cold night. I dared 
not sit down (for I thought I should 
have frozen), but took off my shoes 
and walked to and fro upon the sand, 
barefoot, and beating my breast with 
an infinite weariness. There was no 
sound of man or cattle; not a cock crew, 
though it was about the hour of their 
first waking; only the surf broke out- 
side in the distance, which put me in 
mind of my perils and those of my 
friend. To walk by the sea at that 
hour of the morning, and in a place so 
desert-like and lonesome, struck me with 
a kind of fear. 

As soon as the day began to break I 
put on my shoes and climbed a hill— 
the ruggedest scramble I ever undertook 
—falling, the whole way, between big 
blocks of granite, or leaping from one 
to another. When I got to the top the 
dawn was come. There was no sign 
of the brig, which must have lifted 
from the reef and sunk. The boat, too, 
was nowhere to be seen. There was 
never a sail upon the ocean; and in what 
I could see of the land was neither house 
nor man. 

I was afraid to think what had be- 
fallen my shipmates, and afraid to look 
longer at so empty a scene. What with 
my wet clothes and weariness, and my 
belly that now began to ache with hun- 
ger, I had enough to trouble me with- 
out that. So I set off eastward along 
the south coast, hoping to find a house 
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where I might warm myself, and per- 
haps get news of those I had lost. And 
at the worst, I considered the sun 
would soon rise and dry my clothes. 

After a little, my way was stopped by 
a creek or inlet of the sea, which seemed 
to run pretty deep into the land; and 
as I had no means to get across, I must 
needs change my direction to ,o about 
the end of it. It was still the roughest 
kind of walking; indeed the whole, not 
only of Earraid, but of the neighbour- 
ing part of Mull (which they call the 
Ross) is nothing but a jumble of gran- 
ite rocks with heather in among. At 
first the creek kept narrowing as I had 
looked to see; but presently to my 
surprise it began to widen out again. 
At this I scratched my head, but had 
still no notion of the truth; until at 
last I came to a rising ground, and it 
burst upon me all in a moment that I 
was cast upon a little barren isle, and 
cut off on every side by the salt seas. 

Instead of the sun rising to dry me, 
it came on to rain; with a thick mist; 
so that my case was lamentable. 

I stood in the rain, and shivered, and 
wondered what to do, till it occurred 
to me that perhaps the creek was ford- 
able. Back I went to the narrowest 
point and waded in. But not three 
yards from shore, I plumped in head 
over ears; and if ever I was heard of 
more, it was rather by God’s grace than 
my own prudence. I was no wetter (for 
that could hardly be), but I was all 
the colder for this mishap; and having 
lost another hope was the more un- 
happy. 

And now, all at once, the yard came 
in my head. What had carried me 
through the roost would surely serve 
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me to cross this little quiet creek in 
safety. With that I set off, undaunted, 
across the top of the isle, to fetch 
and carry it back. It was a weary 
tramp in all ways, and if hope had not 
buoyed me up, I must have cast myself 
down and given up. Whether with the 
sea salt, or because I was growing 
fevered, I was distressed with thirst, 
and had to stop, as I went, to drink 
the peaty water out of the hags. 

I came to the bay at last, more dead 
than alive; and at the first glance, I 
thought the yard was something farther 
out than when I left it. In I went, 
for the third time into the sea. The 
sand was smooth and firm, and shelved 
gradually down, so that I could wade 
out till the water was almost to my 
neck and the little waves splashed into 
my face. But at that depth my feet 
began to leave me, and I durst venture 
in no farther. As for the yard, I saw 
it bobbing very quietly some twenty 
feet beyond. 

I had borne up well until this last dis< 
appointment; but at that I came ashore, 
and flung myself down upon the sands 
and wept. 

The time I spent upon the island is 
still so horrible a thought to me, that 
I must pass it lightly over. In all the. 
books I have read of people cast away, 
they had either their pockets full of’ 
tools, or a chest of things would be: 
thrown upon the beach along with them, , 
as if on purpose. My case was very’ 
different. I had nothing in my pockets: 
but money and Alan’s silver button; and| 
being inland bred, I was as much short} 
of knowledge as of means. | 

I knew indeed that  shell-fish were. 
counted good to eat; and among the 
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rocks of the isle I found a great plenty 
of limpets, which at first I could 
scarcely strike from their places, not 
knowing quickness to be needful. There 
were, besides, some of the light shells 
that we call buckies; I think peri- 
winkle is the English name. Of these 
two I made my whole diet, devouring 
them cold and raw as I found them; 


and so hungry was I that at first they 


seemed to me delicious. 

Perhaps they were out of season, or 
perhaps there was something wrong in 
the sea about my island. But at least 
I had no sooner eaten my first meal 
than I was seized with giddiness and 
retching, and lay for a long time no 
better than dead. A second trial of 
the same food (indeed I had no other) 
did better with me, and revived my 
strength. But as long as I was on the 
island, I never knew what to expect 
when I had eaten; sometimes all was 
well, and sometimes I was thrown into 
a miserable sickness; nor could I ever 
distinguish what particular fish it was 
that hurt me. 

All day it streamed rain; the island 
ran like a sop, there was no dry spot to 
be found; and when I lay down that 
night, between two boulders that made 
a kind of roof, my feet were in a bog. 

The second day I crossed the island 
to all sides. There was no one part 
of it better than another; it was all 
desolate and rocky; nothing living on it 
but game birds which I lacked the means 
to kill, and the gulls which haunted the 
outlying rocks in a prodigious manner. 
But the creek, or strait, that cut off 
the isle from the mainland of the Ross, 
opened out on the north into a bay, 
and the bay again opened into the 
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Sound of Iona; and it was the neigh- 
bourhood of this place that I chose to 
be my home; though if I had thought 
upon the very name of home in such a 
spot, I must have burst out weeping. 

I had good reasons for my choice. 
There was in this part of the isle a little 
hut of a house like a pig’s hut, where 
fishers used to sleep when they came 
there upon their business; but the turf 
roof of it had fallen entirely in; so 
that the hut was of no use to me, and 
gave me less shelter than my rocks. 
What was more important, the shell-fish 
on which Iv-lived grew there in great 
plenty; when the tide was out I could 
gather a peck at a time: and this was 
doubtless a convenience. But the other 
reason went deeper. I had become in 
no way used to the horrid solitude of 
the isle, but still looked round me on 
all sides (like a man that was hunted), 
between fear and hope that I might see 
some human creature coming. Now, 
from a little up the hillside over the 
bay, I could catch a sight of the great, 
ancient church and the roofs of the 
people’s houses in Iona. And on the 
other hand, over the low country of the 
Ross, I saw smoke’go up, morning and 
evening, as if from a homestead in a 
hollow of the land. 

I used to watch this smoke, when I 
was wet and cold, and had my head half 
turned with loneliness; and think of the 
fireside and the company, till my heart 
burned. It was the same with the roofs 
of Iona. Altogether, this sight I had 
of men’s homes and comfortable lives, 
although it put a point on my own suf- 
ferings, yet it kept hope alive, and 
helped me to eat my raw _ shell-fish 
(which had soon grown to be a disgust) 
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and saved me from the sense of horror 
I had whenever I was alone with dead 
rocks, and fowls, and the rain, and the 
cold sea. 

I say it kept hope alive, and indeed it 
seemed impossible that I should be left 
to die on the shores of my own country, 
and within view of a church tower and 
the smoke of men’s houses. But the 
second day passed; and though as long 
as the light lasted I kept a bright look 
out for boats on the Sound or men 
passing on the Ross, no help came near 
me. It still rained, and I turned in to 
sleep, as wet as ever, and with a cruel 
sore throat, but a little comforted, per- 
haps, by having said good-night to my 
next neighbours, the people of Iona. 

Charles the Second declared a man 
could stay outdoors more days in the 
year in the climate of England than in 
any other. This was very like a king, 
with a palace at his back and changes 
of dry clothes. But he must have had 
better luck on his flight from Worces- 
ter than I had on that miserable isle. 
It was the height of summer; yet it 
rained for more than twenty-four hours, 
and did not clear until the afternoon of 
the third day. 

This was the day of incidents. In 
the morning I saw a red deer, a buck 
with a fine spread of antlers, standing 
in the rain on the top of the island; 
but he had scarce seen me rise from 
under my rock, before he trotted off 
upon the other side. I supposed he 
must have swum across the strait; 
though what should bring any creature 
to Earraid, was more than I could 
fancy. 

A little after, as I was jumping about 
after limpets, I was startled by a guinea- 
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piece, which fell upon a rock in front 
of me and glanced off into the sea. 
When the sailors gave me my money 
again, they kept back not only about a 
third of the whole sum, but my father’s 
leather purse; so that from that day 
out, I carried my gold loose in a pocket 
with a button. I now saw there must 
be a hole, and clapped my hand to the 
place in a hurry. But this was to lock 
the stable door after the steed was 
stolen. I had left the shore at Queens- 
ferry with near on fifty pounds; now I 
found no more than two guinea-pieces 
and a silver shilling. 

It is true I picked up a third guinea 
a little after, where it lay shining on a 
piece of turf. That made a fortune of 
three pounds and four shillings, English 
money, for a lad, the rightful heir to 
an estate, and now starving on an isle 
at the extreme end of the wild High- 
lands. 

This state of affairs dashed me still 
further; and indeed my plight on that 
third morning was truly pitiful. My 
clothes were beginning to rot; my stock- 
ings in particular were quite worn 
through, so that my shanks went naked; 
my hands had grown quite soft with the 
continual soaking; my throat was very 
sore, my strength had much abated, 
and my heart so turned against the 
horrid stuff I was condemned to eat, 
that the very sight of it came near to 
sicken me. 

“f And yet the worse was not yet come. 

There is a pretty high rock on the 
northwest of Earraid, which (because 
it had a flat top and overlooked the 
Sound) I was much in the habit of fre- 
quenting; net that ever I stayed in one 
place, save when asleep, my misery giv- | 
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ing me no rest. Indeed, I wore myself 
down with continual and aimless goings 
and comings in the rain. 

As soon, however, as the sun came 
out, I lay down on the top of that rock 
to dry myself. The comfort of the sun- 
shine is a thing I cannot tell. It set me 
thinking hopefully of my deliverance, 
of which I had begun to despair; and I 
scanned the sea and the Ross with a 


fresh interest. On the south of my rock, 


a part of the island jutted out and hid 
the open ocean, so that a boat could 
thus come quite near me upon that side, 
and I be none the wiser. 

Well, all of a sudden, a coble with a 
brown sail and a pair of fishers aboard 
it, came flying round that corner of 
the isle, bound for Iona. I shouted out, 
and then fell on my knees on the rock 
and reached up my hands and prayed to 
them. They were near enough to hear 
—TI could even see the colour of their 
hair; and there was no doubt they ob- 
served me, for they cried out in the 
Gaelic tongue, and laughed. But the 
boat never turned aside, and flew on, 
right before my eyes, for Jona. 

I could not believe such wickedness, 
and ran along the shore from rock to 
rock, crying piteously: even after they 
were out of reach of my voice, I still 
cried and waved to them; and when 
they were quite gone, I thought my 
heart would have burst. All the time 
of my troubles J wept only twice. Once, 
when I could not reach the yard, and 
now the second time, when these fishers 
turned a deaf ear to my cries. But this 
time I wept and roared like a wicked 
child, tearing up the turf with my nails, 
and grinding my face in the earth. If 
a wish would kill men, those fishers 
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would never have seen morning, and I 
should likely have died upon my island. 

When I was a little over my anger I 
must eat again, but with such loathing 
of the mess as I could now scarce con- 
trol. Sure enough, I should have done 
as well to fast, for my fishes poisoned 
me again. I had all my first pains; 
my throat was so sore I could scarcely 
swallow; I had a fit of strong shudder- 
ing, which clucked my teeth together, 
and there came on me that dreadful 
sense of illness, which we have no name 
for either in Scotch or English. I 
thought I should have died, and made 
my peace with God, forgiving all men, 
even my uncle and the fishers; and as 
soon as I had thus made up my mind 
to the worst, clearness came upon me: 
I observed the night was falling dry; 
my clothes were dried a good deal; 
truly, I was in a better case than ever 
before, since I had landed on the isle; 
and so I got to sleep at last, with a 
thought of gratitude. 

The next day (which was the fourth 
of this horrible life of mine) I found 
my bodily strength run very low. But 
the sun shone, the air was sweet, and 
what I managed’to eat of the shell-fish 
agreed well with me and revived my 
courage. 

I was scarce back on my rock (where 
I went always the first thing after I 
had eaten) before I observed a boat 
coming down the Sound, and with her 
head, as I thought, in my direction. 

I began at once to hope and fear ex- 
ceedingly; for I thought these men 
might have thought better of their 
cruelty and be coming back to my as- 
sistance. But another disappointment, 
such as yesterday’s, was more than I 
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could bear. I turned my back, accord- 
ingly, upon the sea, and did not look 
again till I had counted many hundreds. 
The boat was still heading for the island. 
The next time I counted the full thou- 
sands, as slowly as I could, my heart 
beating so as to hurt me. And then it 
was out of all question. She was com- 
ing straight to Earraid! 


I could no longer hold myself back, 
but ran to the sea-side and out, from 
one rock to another, as far as I could 
go. It is a marvel I was not drowned; 
for when I was brought to a stand at 
last, my legs shook under me, and my 
mouth was so dry, I must wet it with 
the sea-water before I was able to shout. 


All this time the boat was coming 
on; and now I was able to perceive it 
was the same boat and the same two 
men as yesterday. This I knew by their 
hair, which the one had of a bright yel- 
low and the other black. But now there 
was a third man along with them, who 
looked to be of a better class. 


As soon they were come within easy 
speech, they let down their sail and lay 
quiet. In spite of my supplications, 
they drew no nearer in, and what fright- 
ened me most of all, the new man 
tee-hee’d with laughter as he talked and 
looked at me. 


Then he stood up in the boat and ad- 
dressed me a long while, speaking fast 
and with many wavings of his hand. 
I told him I had no Gaelic; and at this 
he became very angry, and I began to 
suspect he thought he was talking Eng- 
lish. Listening very close, I caught 
the word ‘“‘whateffer” several times; but 
all the rest was Gaelic and might have 
been Greek and Hebrew for me. 
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“Whatever,” said I, to show him I 
had caught a word. 

“Yes, yes—yes, yes,’ says he, and 
then he looked at the other men, as 
much as to say, “I told you I spoke 
English,” and began again as hard as 
ever in Gaelic. 

This time I picked out another word, 
“tide.” Then I had a flash of hope. I 
remembered he was always waving his 
hand towards the mainland of Ross.” 

“Do you mean when the tide is 
out——-P” I cried, and could not finish. 

“Yes, yes,” said he. “Tide.” 

At that I turned tail upon the boat 
(where my adviser had once more be- 
gun to tee-hee with laughter), leaped 
back the way I had come, from one 
stone to another, and set off running 
across the isle as I had never run be- 
fore. In about half an hour I came out 
upon the shores of the creek; and sure 
enough it was shrunk into a little trickle 
of water, through which I dashed, not 
above my knees, and landed with a 
shout on the main island. 

A sea-bred boy would not have stayed 
a day on Earraid; which is only what 
they call a tidal islet, and, except in 
the bottom of the neaps, can be entered 
and left twice in every twenty-four 
hours, either dry-shod, or at the most 
by wading. Even I, who had the tide 
going out and in before me in the bay, 
and even watched for the ebbs, the bet- 
ter to get my shell-fish—even I (I say) 
if I had sat down to think, instead of 
raging at my fate, must have soon 
guessed the secret, and got free. It was 
no wonder the fishers had not under- 
stood me. The wonder was rather that , 
they had ever guessed my pitiful illu. 
sion, and taken the trouble to come. 
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back. I had starved with cold and hun- 
ger on that island for close upon one 
hundred hours. But for the fishers, I 
might have left my bones there in pure 
folly. And even as it was, I had paid 
for it pretty dear, not only in past suf- 
ferings, but in my present case; being 
clothed like a beggar-man, scarce able 
to walk, and in great pain of my sore 
throat. 


I have seen wicked men and fools, a. 


great many of both; and I believe they 
both get paid in the end; but the fools 
first, 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE LAD WITH THE SILVER BUTTON: 
THROUGH THE ISLE OF MULL. 


THE Ross of Mull, which I had now 
got upon, was rugged and trackless, like 
the isle I had just left; being all bog, 
and brier, and big stone. There may 
be roads, for them that know the coun- 
try well; but for my part I had no 
better guide than my own nose, and no 
other landmark than Ben More. 

I aimed as well as I could for the 
smoke I had seen so often from the 
island; and with all my great weariness 
and the difficulty of the way came upon 
the house in the bottom of a little hol- 
low about five or six at night. It was 
low and longish, rooted with turf and 
built of unmortared stones, and on a 
mound in front of it, an old gentleman 
sat smoking his pipe in the sun. 

With what little English he had, he 
gave me to understand that my ship- 
mates had got safe ashore, and had 
broken bread in that very house on the 
day after. 

“Was there one,” I asked, “dressed 
like a gentleman?” 
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He said they all wore rough great- 
coats; but to be sure, the first of them, 
the one that came alone, wore breeches 
and stockings, while the rest had sail- 
ors’ trousers. 

“Ah,” said I, “and he would have a 
feathered hat?” 

He told me no, that he was bare- 
headed like myself. 

At first I thought Alan might have 
lost his hat; and then the rain came in 
my mind, and I judged it more likely 
he had it cut of harm’s way under his 
great-coat. This set me smiling, partly 
because my friend was safe, partly to 
think of his vanity in dress. 

And then the old gentleman clapped 
his hand to his brow, and cried out that 
I must be the lad with the silver but- 
ton. 

“Why, yes!” said I, in some wonder. 

“Well, then,” said the old gentleman, 
“T have a word for you, that you are 
to follow your friend to his country, 
by Torosay.” 

He then asked me how I had fared, 
and I told him my tale. A south-coun- 
try man would certainly have laughed; 
but this old gentleman (I call him so 
because of his manners, for his clothes 
were dropping off his back) heard me 
all through with nothing but gravity 
and pity. When I had done, he took 
me by the hand, led me into his hut 
(it was no better) and presented me be- 
fore his wife, as if she had been the 
Queen and I a duke. 

The good woman set oat-bread before 
me and a cold grouse, patting my shoul- 
der and smiling to me all the time, for 
she had no English; and the old gentle- 
man (not to be behind) brewed me a 
strong punch out of their country spirit. 
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that when I was drinking the punch, 
I could scarce come to believe in my 
good fortune; and the house, though it 
was thick with the peat smoke and as 
full 6f holes as a colander, seemed like 
a palace. 

The punch threw me in a strong sweat 
and a deep slumber; thé good people let 
me lie; and it was nedr noon of the 
next day before I took the road, my 
throat already easier and my spirits 
quite restored by good fare and good 
news. The old gentleman, although I 
pressed him hard, would take no money, 
and gave me an old bonnet for my 
head: though I’m free to own I was no 
sooner out of view of the house, than 
I very jealously washed this gift of his 
in a wayside fountain. 

Thought I to myself: “If these are 
the wild Highlanders, I could wish my 
own folk wilder.” 

I not only started late, but I must 
have wandered nearly half the time. 
True, I met plenty of people, grubbing 
in little miserable fields that would not 
keep a cat, or herding little kine about 
the bigness of asses. The Highland 
dress being forbidden by law since the 
rebellion, and the people condemned to 
the Lowland habit, which they much dis- 
liked, it was strange to see the va- 
riety of their array. Some went bare, 
only for a hanging cloak or great-coat, 
and carried their trousers on their backs 
like a useless burthen; some had made 
an imitation of the tartan with little 
parti-coloured stripes patched together 
like an old wife’s quilt; others, again, 
still wore the Highland philabeg, but 
by putting a few stitches between the 
legs, transformed it into a pair of trous- 
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ers like a Dutchman’s. All those maké- 
shifts were condemned and punished, for 
the law was harshly applied, in hopes 
to break the clan spirit; but in that 
out-of-the-way, sea-bound isle, there 
were few to make remarks and fewer 
to tell tales. 

They seemed in great poverty; which 
was no doubt natural, now that rapine 
was put down, and the chiefs kept no 
longer to an open house; and the roads 
(even such a wandering, country by- 
track as the one I followed) were in- 
fested with beggars. And here again 
I mark a difference from my own part 
of the country. For our Lowland beg- 
gars—even the gownsmen themselves, 
who beg by patent—had a Iouting, flat- 
tering way with them, and if you gave 
them a plack and asked change, would 
very civilly return you a boddle. But 
these Highland beggars stood on their 
dignity, asked alms only to buy snuff 
(by their account) and would give no 
change. 

To be sure this was no concern of 
mine, except im so far as it entertained 
me by the way.. What was much more 
to the purpose, few had any English, 
and these few (unless they were of the 
brotherhood of beggars) not very 
anxious to place it at my service. I 
knew Torosay to be my destination, and! 
repeated the name to them and pointed; 
but instead of simply pointing’ in reply, 
they would give me a screed of Gaelic 
that set me foolish; so’ it’ was: smalli 
wonder if I went out of my road! as 
often as I stayed in it. 

At last, about eight ati night, and! — 
already very weary, I came to a: lone: 
house, where I asked admittance;. and! 
was refused, until I bethought' me of | 
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the power of money in so poor a coun- 
try, and held up one of my guineas in 
my finger and thumb. Thereupon, the 
man of the house, who had hitherto 
pretended to have no English, and 
driven me from his door by signals, sud- 
denly began to speak as clearly as was 
needful, and agreed for five shillings to 
give me a night’s lodging and guide me 
the next day to Torosay. 


I slept uneasy that night, fearing I- 


should be robbed; but I might have 
spared myself the pain; for my host 
was no robber, only miserably poor and 
a great cheat. He was not alone in 
his poverty; for the next morning, we 
must go five miles about to the house 
of what he called a rich man to have 
one of my guineas changed. This was 
perhaps a rich man for Mull; he would 
have scarce been thought so in the 
south; for it took all he had—the whole 
house was turned upside down, and a 
neighbour brought under contribution, 
before he could scrape together twenty 
shillings in silver. The odd shilling he 
kept for himself, protesting that he could 
ill afford to have so great a sum of 
money lying “locked up.” For all that 
he was very courteous and well spoken, 
made us both sit down with his family 
to dinner, and brewed punch in a fine 
china bowl, over which my rascal guide 
grew so merry that he refused to start. 

I was for getting angry, and appealed 
to the rich man (Hector Maclean was 
his name) who had been a witness to 
our bargain and to my payment of the 
five shillings. But Maclean had taken 
his share of the punch, and vowed that 
no gentleman should leave his table 
after the bowl was brewed; so there 
was nothing for it but to sit and hear 
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Jacobite toasts and Gaelic songs, till all 
were tipsy and staggered off to bed or 
the barn for their night’s rest. 

Next day (the fourth of my travels) 
we were up before five upon the clock; 
but my rascal guide got to the bottle 
at once, and it was three hours before 
I had him clear of the house, and then 
(as you shall hear) only for a worse dis- 
appointment. 

As long as we went down a heathery 
valley that lay before Mr. Maclean’s 
house, all went well; only my guide 
looked constantly over his shoulder, and 
when I asked him the cause, only 
grinned at me. No sooner, however, had 
we crossed the back of the hill, and got 
out of sight of the house windows, than 
he told me Torosay lay right in front, 
and that hill-top (which he pointed out) 
was my best landmark. 

“T care very little for that,” said I, 
“since you are going with me.” 

The impudent cheat answered me in 
the Gaelic that he had no English. 

“My fine fellow,” I said, “I know 
very well your English comes and goes. 
Tell me what will bring it back? Is 
it more money you wish?” 

“Five shillings mair,” said he, “and 
hersel’ will bring ye there.” 

I reflected a while and then offered 
him two, which he accepted greedily, 
and insisted on having in his hand at 
once—“for luck,” he said, but I think 
it was rather my misfortune. 

The two shillings carried him not 
quite as many miles; at the end of which 
distance, he sat down upon the wayside 
and took off his brogans from his feet, 
like a man about to rest. 
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I was red-hot. “Ha!” said I, “have 
you no more English?” 

He said impudently, “No.” 

At that I boiled over, and lifted my 
hand to strike him; and he, drawing a 
knife from his rags, squatted back and 
grinned at me like a wild cat. At that, 
forgetting everything but my anger, I 
ran in upon him, put aside his knife 
with my left, and struck him in the 
mouth with the right. I was a strong 
lad and very angry, and he but a little 
man; and he went down before me 
heavily. By good luck, his knife flew 
out of his hand as he fell. 

I picked up both that and his 
brogues, wished him a good morning, 
and set off upon my way, leaving him 
bare-foot and disarmed. I chuckled to 
myself as I went, being sure I had 
done with that rogue, for a variety of 
reasons. First, he knew he could have 
no more of my money; next, the brogues 
were worth in that country only a few 
pence; and, lastly, the knife, which was 
really a dagger, it was against the law 
for him to carry. 

In about half-an-hour of walk, I 
overtook a great, ragged man, moving 
pretty fast, but feeling before him with 
a staff. He was quite blind, and told 
me he was a catechist, which should 
have put me at my ease. But his face 
went against me; it seemed dark and 
dangerous and secret; and presently, as 
we began to go on alongside, I saw the 
steel butt of a pistol sticking from un- 
der the flap of his coat-pocket. To 
carry such a thing meant a fine of fif- 
teen pounds sterling upon a first of- 
fence, and transportation to the colonies 
upon a second. Nor could I quite see 
why a religious teacher should go armed, 
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or what a blind man could be doing with 
a pistol. 

I told him about my guide, for I 
was proud of what I had done, and my 
vanity for once got the heels of my 
prudence. At the mention of the five 
shillings he cried so loud that I made 
up my mind I should say nothing of 
the other two, and was glad he could not 
see my blushes. 

“Was it too much?” I asked a little 
faltering. 

“Too much!” cries he. “Why, I 
will guide you to Torosay myself for a 
dram of brandy. And give you the 
great pleasure of my company (me that 
is a man of some learning) in the bar- 
gain.” 

I said I did not see how a blind man 
could be a guide: but at that he 
laughed aloud, and said his stick was 
eyes enough for an eagle. 

“In the Isle of Mull, at least,” says 
he, “where I knew every stone and 
heather-bush by mark of head. See, 
now,” he said, striking right and left, as 
if to make sure, “down there a burn is 
running; and at the head of it there 
stands a bit of small hill with a stone 
cocked on the top of that; and it’s 
hard at the foot of the hill, that the 
way runs by to Torosay; and the way 
here, being for droves, is plainly trod-. 
den; and will show grassy through the 
heather.” 

I had to own he was right in every 
feature, and told my wonder. 

“Ha!” says he, “that’s nothing. 
would ye believe me now, that before 
the Act came out, and when there were 
weepons in this country, I could shoot? 
Ay, could I!” cries he, and then with | 
a leer: “If ye have such a thing as | 
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a pistol here to try with, I would show 
ye how it’s done.” 

I told him I had nothing of the sort, 
and gave him a wider berth. If he 
had known, his pistol stuck out at the 
time quite plainly out of his pocket, 
and I could see the sun twinkle on the 
steel of the butt. But by the better 
luck for me, he knew nothing, thought 
all was covered, and lied on in the dark. 

He then began to question me cun- 
ningly, where I came from, whether I 
was rich, whether I could change a 
five-shilling piece for him (which he 
declared he had that moment in his 
sporran), and all the time he kept edging 
up to me and I avoiding him. We 
were now upon a sort of green cattle- 
track which crossed the hill towards 
Torosay, and we kept changing sides 
upon that like dancers in a reel. I had 
so plainly the upper-hand that my spir- 
its rose, and indeed I took a pleasure 
in this game of blind-man’s bluff; but 
the catechist grew angrier and angrier, 
and at last began to swear in Gaelic and 
to strike for my legs with his staff. 

Then I told him that, sure enough, I 
had a pistol in my pocket as well as he, 
and if he did not strike across the hill 
due south I would even blow his brains 
out. 

He became at once very polite; and 
after trying to soften me for some time, 
but quite in vain, he cursed me once 
more in Gaelic and took himself off. I 
watched him striding along, through 
fog and brier, tapping with his stick, 
until he turned the end of a hill and dis- 
appeared in the next hollow. ‘Then I 
struck on again for Torosay, much bet- 
ter pleased to be alone than to travel 
with that man of learning. This was 
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an unlucky day; and these two, of whom 
I had just rid myself, one after the 
other, were the two worst men I met 
with in the Highlands. 

At Torosay, on the Sound of Mull, 
and looking over to the mainland of 
Morven, there was an inn with an inn- 
keeper, who was a Maclean, it ap- 
peared, of a very high family; for to 
keep an inn is thought even more gen- 
teel in the Highlands than it is with us, 
perhaps as partaking of hospitality, or 
perhaps because the trade is idle and 
drunken. He spoke good English, and 
finding me to be something of a scholar, 
tried me first in French, where he 
easily beat me, and then in Latin, in 
which I don’t know which of us did 
best. This pleasant rivalry put us at 
once upon friendly terms; and I sat up 
and drank punch with him (or to be 
more correct, sat up and watched him 
drink it), until he was so tipsy that he 
wept on my shoulder. 

I tried him, as if by accident, with a 
sight of Alan’s button; but it was plain 
he had never seen or heard of it. In- 
deed he bore some grudge against the 
family and friends of Ardshiel, and be- 
fore he was drunk he read me a lam- 
poon, in very good Latin, but with a 


very ill meaning, which he had made in 


elegiac verses upon a person of that 
house. 

When I told him of my catechist, he 
shook his head, and said I was lucky to 
have got off. ‘That is a very danger- 
ous man,” he said; “Duncan Mackiegh 
is his name; he can shoot by the ear 
at several yards, and has often been ac- 
cused of highway robberies, and once 
of a murder.” j 
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“The cream of it is,” says I, “that he 
called himself a catechist.” 

“And why should he not?” says he, 
“when that is what he is. It was Mac- 
lean of Duart gave it to him because he 
was blind. But perhaps it was a peety,’ 
says my host, “for he is always on the 
road, going from one place to another 
to hear the young folk say their reli- 
gion; and, doubtless, that is a great 
temptation to the poor man.” 

At last, when my landlord could 
drink no more, he showed me to a bed, 
and I lay down in very good spirits; 
having travelled the greater part of that 
big and crooked Island of Mull, from 
Earraid to Torosay, fifty miles as the 
crow flies, and (with my wanderings) 
much nearer to a hundred, in four days 
and with little fatigue. Indeed I was 
by far in better*heart and health of 
body at the end of that long tramp than 
I had been at the beginning, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LAD WITH THE SILVER BUTTON: 
ACROSS MORVEN. 


THERE is a regular ferry from Torosay 
to Kinlochaline on the mainland. Both 
shores of the Sound are in the country 
of the strong clan of the Macleans, and 
the people that passed the ferry with 
me were almost all of that clan. The 
skipper of the boat, on the other hand, 
was called Neil Roy Macrob; and since 
Macrob was one of the names of Alan’s 
clansmen, and Alan himself had sent 
me to that ferry, I was eager to come 
to private speech of Neil Roy. 

In the crowded boat this was of course 
impossible, and the passage was a very 
slow affair. There was no wind, and 
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as the boat was wretchedly equipped, 
we could pull but two oars on one side, 
and one on the other. The men gave 
way, however, with a good will, the pas- 
sengers taking spells to help them, and 
the whole company giving the time in 
Gaelic boat-songs. And what with the 
songs, and the sea air, and the good- 
nature and spirit of all concerned, and 
the bright weather, the passage was a 
pretty thing to have seen. 

But there was one melancholy part. 
In the mouth of Loch Aline we found 
a great sea-going ship at anchor; and 
this I supposed at first to be one of 
the King’s cruisers which were kept 
along the coast, both summer and win- 
ter, to prevent communication with the 
French. As we got a little nearer, it 
became plain she was a ship of mer- 
chandise; and what still more puzzled 
me, not only her decks, but the sea- 
beach also, were quite black with peo- 
ple, and the skiffs were continually ply- 
ing to and fro between them. Yet 
nearer, and there began to come to our 
ears a great sound of mourning, the peo- 
ple on board and those on the shore 
crying and lamenting one to another so 
as to pierce the heart. 

Then I understood this was an emi- 
grant ship bound for the American 
colonies. 

We put the ferry-boat alongside, and 
the exiles leaned over the bulwarks, 
weeping and reaching out their hands to 
my fellow-passengers, among whom 
they counted some near friends. How 
long this might have gone on I do not 
know, for they seemed to have no sense 
of time; but at last the captain of the 
ship, who seemed near beside himself 
(and no great wonder) in the midst of 
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this crying and confusion, came to the 
side and begged us to depart. 
Thereupon Neil sheered off; and the 
chief singer in our boat struck into a 
melancholy air, which was presently 
taken up both by the emigrants and 
their friends upon the beach, so that 
it sounded from all sides like a lament 
for the dying. JI saw the tears run 
down the cheeks of men and women in 


the boat, even as they bent at the oars; 
and the circumstances and the music of: 


the song (which is one called “Lochaber 
no more”) were highly affecting even 
to myself. 

At Kinlochaline I got Neil Roy upon 
one side on the beach, and said I made 
sure he was one of Appin’s men. 

“And what for no?” said he. 

“I am seeking somebody,” said J; 
“and it comes to my mind that you 
will have news of him. Alan Breck 
Stewart is his name.” And very fool- 
ishly instead of showing him the button, 
I sought to pass a shilling in his hand. 

At this he drew back. “I am very 
much affronted,” he said; “and this is 
not the way that one shentleman should 
behave to another at all. The man ye 
ask for is in France; but if he was in 
my sporran,” says he, “and your belly 
full of shillings, I would not hurt a hair 
upon his body.” 

I saw I had gone the wrong way to 
work, and without wasting time upon 
apologies, showed him the button lying 
in the hollow of my palm. 

“Aweel, aweel,’ said Neil; “and I 
think ye might have begun with that 
end of the stick, whatever! But if ye 
are the lad with the silver buiton, all 
is well, and I have the word to see 
that ye come safe. But if ye will par- 
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don me to speak plainly,” says he “there 
is a name that you should never take 
into your mouth, and that is the name 
of Alan Breck; and there is a thing 
that ye would never do, and that is to 
offer your dirty money vo a Hieland 
shentleman.” 

It was not very easy to apologise; for 
I could scarce tell him (what was the 
truth) that I had never dreamed he 
would set up to be a gentleman until he 
told me so. Neil on his part had no 
wish to prolong his dealings with me, 
only to fulfil his orders and be done 
with it; and he made haste to give my 
route. This was to lie the night in 
Kinlochaline in the public inn; to cross 
Morven the next day to Ardgour, and 
lie the night in the house of one John 
of Claymore, who was warned that I 
might come: the third day, to be set 
across one loch at Corran and another 
at Balachulish, and then ask my way 
to the house of James of the Glens, at 
Aucharn in Duror of Appin. There 
was a good deal of ferrying, as you hear; 
the sea in all this part running deep 
into the mountains and winding about 
their roots. It makes the country 
strong to hold and difficult to travel, 
but full of prodigious wild and dread- 


‘ful prospects. 


I had some other advice from Neil; 
to speak with no one by the way, to 
avoid Whigs, Campbells, and the “red- 
soldiers”; to leave the road and lie in 
a bush if I saw any of the latter com- 
ing, “for it was never chancy to meet 
in with them”; and in brief, to conduct 
myself like a robber or a Jacobite 
agent, as perhaps Neil thought me. 

The inn at Kinlochaline was the most 
beggarly vile place that ever pigs were 
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styed in, full of smoke, vermin, and 
silent Highlanders. I was not only dis- 
contented with my lodging, but with 
myself for my mismanagement of Neil, 
and thought I could hardly be worse 
off. But very wrongly, as I was soon 
to see; for I had not been half an hour 
at the inn (standing in the door most 
of the time, to ease my eyes from the 
peat smoke) when a thunderstorm came 
close by, the springs broke in a little 
hill on which the inn stood, and one 
end of the house became a running 
water. Places of public entertainment 
were bad enough all over Scotland in 
those days; yet it was a wonder to 
myself, when I had to go from the 
fireside to the bed in which I slept, 
wading over the shoes. 

Early in my next morning’s journey 
I overtook a little, stout, solemn man, 
walking very slowly with his toes turned 
out, sometimes reading in a book and 
sometimes marking the place with his 
finger, and dressed decently and plainly 
in something of a clerical style. 

This I found to be another catechist, 
but of a different order from the blind 
man of Mull; being indeed one of those 
sent out by the Edinburgh Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, to 
evangelise the more savage places of 
the Highlands. His name was Hender- 
land; he spoke with the broad south- 
country tongue, which I was beginning 
to weary for the sound of; and besides 
common countryship, we soon found 
we had a more particular bond of inter- 
est. For my good friend, the minister 
of Essendean had translated into the 
Gaelic, in his by-time a number of 
hymns and pious books, which Hender- 
land used in his work, and held in great 
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esteem. Indeed it was one of these he 
was carrying and reading when we met. 

We fell in company at once, our ways 
lying together as far as to Kingairloch. 
As he went, he stopped and spoke with 
all the wayfarers and workers that we 
met or passed; and though of course I 
could not tell what they discoursed 
about, yet I judged Mr. Henderland 
must be well liked in the countryside, 
for I observed many of them to bring 
out their mulls and share a pinch of 
snuff with him. 

I told him as far in my affairs as I 
judged wise; as far, that is, as they 
were none of Alan’s and gave Belachu- 
lish as the place I was traveling to, to 
meet a friend; for I thought Aucharn, 
or even Duror, would be too particular, 
and might put him on the scent. 

On his part, he told me much of his 
work and the people he worked among, 
the hiding priests and Jacobites, the 
Disarming Act, the dress, and many 
other curiosities of the time and place. 
He seemed moderate; blaming Parlia- 
ment in several points, and especially 
because they had framed the Act more 
severely against those who wore the 
dress than against those who carried 
weapons. 

This moderation put it in my mind 
to question him of the Red Fox and 
the Appin tenants; questions which, I 
thought, would seem natural enough in 
the mouth of one traveling to that coun» 
try. 

He said it was a bad business. “It’s 
wonderful,” said he, “where the ten- 
ants find the money, for their life is 
mere starvation. (Ye don’t carry such 
a thing as snuff, do ye, Mr. Balfour? 
No. Well, I’m better wanting it. 
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But these tenants (as I was saying) are 
doubtless, partly driven to it. James 
Stewart in Duror (that’s him they call 
James of the Glens) is half-brother to 
Ardshiel, the captain of the clan; and 
he is a man much looked up to, and 
drives very hard. And then there’s one 
they call Alan Breck—” 

“Ah!” cried I, “what of him?” 

“What of the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth?” said MHenderland. He’s 
here and awa; here to-day and gone to- 
morrow; a fair heather-coat. He might 
be glowering at the two of us out of 
yon whin-bush, and I wouldnae wonder! 
Ye’ll no carry such a thing as snuff, 
will yer” 

I told him no, and that he had asked 
the same thing more than once. 

“Tt’s highly possible,” said he, sigh- 
me. “But it *~séems “istrange!” ye 
shouldnae carry it. However, as I was 
saying, this Alan Breck is a bold, des- 
perate customer, and well kent to be 
James’s right hand. His life is forfeit 
already; he would boggle at naething; 
and maybe, if a tenant-body was to 
hang back he would get a dirk in his 
wame.” 

“You make a peor story of it all, 
Mr. Henderland,” said I. “If it is all 
fear upon both sides. I care to hear no 
more of it.” 

“No,” said Mr. Henderland, “but 
there’s love too, and self-denial that 
should put the like of you and me to 
shame. There’s something fine about 
it; no perhaps Christian, but humanly 
fine. Even Alan Breck, by all that I 
hear, is a child to be respected. There’s 
many a lying sneck-draw sits in kirk in 
our own part of the country, and stands 
well in the world’s eye, and maybe is 
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a far worse man, Mr. Balfour, than yon 
misguided shedder of man’s blood. Ay, 
ay, we might take a lesson by them— 
Ye’ll perhaps think I’ve been too long 
in the Hielands?” he added, smiling to 
me. 

I told him not at all; that I had seen 
much to admire among the Highland- 
ers; and if he came to that, Mr. Camp- 


_ bell himself was a Highlander. 


“Ay,” said he,-“that’s true. It’s a 
fine blood.” 
“And what is the King’s agent about?” 


I asked. 
“Colin Campbell?” says Henderland. 
“Putting his head in a bees’ byke!” 


“He is to turn the tenants out by 
force, I hear?” said I. 


“Yes,” says he, “but the business has 
gone back and forth, as folks say. 
First, James of the Glens rode to Edin- 
burgh, and got some lawyer (a Stewart, 
nae doubt—they all hing together like 
bats in a steeple) and had the proceed- 
ings stayed. And then Colin Campbell 
cam’ in again, and had the upper hand 
before the Barons of Exchequer. And 
now they tell me the first of the ten- 
ants are to flit to-morrow. It’s to be» 
gin at Duror under James’s very win. 
dows, which doesnae seem wise by my 
humble way of it.” 

“Do you think they'll fight?” I asked 

“Well,” says Henderland, “they’re dis, 
armed—or supposed to be—for there’s 
still a good deal of cold iron lying by 
in quiet places. And then Colin Camp- 
bell has the sogers coming. But for 
all that, if I was his lady wife, I would 
nae be well pleased till I got him home 
again. They’re queer customers, the 
Appin Stewarts.” 
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I asked if they were worse than their 
neighbours. 

“No they,” said he, “And that’s the 
worst part of it. For if Colin Roy can 
get his business done in Appin, he has 
it all to begin again in the next country, 
which they call Mamore, and which is 
one of the countries of the Camerons. 
He’s King’s factor upon both, and from 
both he had to drive out the tenants; 
and indeed, Mr. Balfour (to be open 
with ye), it’s my belief that if he es- 
capes the one lot, he'll get his death by 
the other.” 

So we continued talking and walking 
the great part of the day; until at last, 
Mr. Henderland, after expressing his 
delight in my company, and satisfaction 
in meeting with a friend of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s (‘‘whom,” says he, “I will make 
bold to call that sweet singer of our 
covenanted Zion”), proposed that I 
should make a short stage, and lie the 
night in his house a little beyond King- 
airloch. To say truth, I was over- 
joyed, for I had no great desire for 
John of the Claymore, and since my 
double misadventure, first with the 
guide and next with the gentleman skip- 
per, I stood in some fear of any High- 
land stranger. Accordingly we shook 
hands upon the bargain, and came in 
the afternoon to a small house, standing 
alone by the shore of the Linnhe Loch. 
The sun was already gone from the 
desert mountains of Ardgour upon the 
hither side, but shone on those of Appia 
on the farther; the loch lay as-still as a 
lake, only the gulls were crying round 
the sides of it; and the whole place 
seemed solemn and uncouth. 

We had no sooner come to the door 
of Mr. Henderland’s dwelling, than to 
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my great surprise (for I was now used 
to the politeness of the Highlanders) 
he burst rudely past me, dashed into 
the room, caught up a jar and a small 
horn spoon, and began ladling snuff into 
his nose in most excessive quantities. 
Then he had a hearty fit of sneezing, and 
looked round upon me with a rather 
silly smile. 

“Tt’s a vow I took,” says he. ““I took 
a vow upon me that I wouldnae carry it. 
Doubtless it’s a great privation; but 
when I think upon the martyrs, not 
only to the Scottish Covenant but to 
other points of Christianity, I think 
shame to mind it.” 

As soon as we had eaten (and por- 
ridge and whey was the best of the good 
man’s diet) he took a grave face and 
said he had a duty to perform by Mr. 
Campbell, and that was to inquire into 
my state of mind towards God. I was 
inclined to smile at him since the busi- 
ness of the snuff; but he had not spoken 
long before he brought the tears into 
my eyes. There are two things that 
men should never weary of, goodness 
and humility; we get none too much 
of them in this rough world among 
cold, proud people;,but Mr. Henderland 
had their very speech upon his tongue. 
And though I was a good deal puffed 
up with my adventures and with hav- 
ing come off, as the saying is, with fly- 
ing colours; yet he soon had me on my 
knees beside a simple, poor man, and 
both proud and glad to be there. 

Before we went to bed he offered me 
sixpence to help me on my way, out of 
a scanty store he kept in the turf wall 
of his house; at which excess of good- 
ness I knew not what to do. But at 
last he was so earnest with me, that I 
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poor tenantry of the country. Well, it 
was a sad sight to me; and whether it 


thought it the more mannerly part to 
let him have his way, and so left him 


poorer than myself. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DEATH OF THE “RED FOX.” 


THE next day Mr. Henderland found 
for me a man who had a boat of his 
own and was to cross the Linnhe Loch 


that afternoon into Appin, fishing. Him ° 


he prevailed on to take me, for he was 
one of his flock; and in this way I 
saved a long day’s travel and the price 
of two public ferries I must otherwise 
have passed. 

It was near noon before we set out; 
a dark day with clouds, and the sun 
shining upon little patches. The sea 
was here very deep and still, and had 
scarce a wave upon it; so that I must 
put the water to my lips before I could 
believe it to be truly salt. The moun- 
tains on either side were high, rough 
and barren, very black and gloomy in 
the shadows of the clouds, but all sil- 
ver-laced with little watercourses where 


the sum shone upon them. It seemed a’ 


hard country, this of Appin, for people 
to care as much about as Alan did. 

There was but one thing to mention. 
A little after we had started, the sun 
shone upon a little moving clump of 
scarlet close in along the waterside to 
the north. It was much of the same 
red as soldiers’ coats; every now and 
then, too, there came little sparks and 
lightnings, as though the sun had struck 
upon bright steel. 

I asked my boatman what it should 
be; and he answered he supposed it was 
some of the red soldiers coming from 
Fort William into Appin, against the 


was because of my thoughts of Alan, or 
from something prophetic in my bosom, 
although this was but the second time 
I had seen King George’s troops, had 
no good will for them. 

At last we came so near the point of 
land at the entering in of Loch Leven 
that I begged to be set on shore. My 
boatman (who was an honest fellow and 
mindful of his promise to the catechist) 
would fain have carried me on to 
Balachulish; but as this was to take me 
farther from-my secret destination, I in- 
sisted, and was set on shore at last un- 
der the wood of Lettermore (or Letter- 
vore, for I have heard it both ways) in 
Alan’s country of Appin. 

This was a wood of birches, grow- 
ing on a steep, craggy side of a mountain 
that overhung the loch. It had many 
openings and ferny howes; and a road 
or bridle track ran north and south 
through the midst of it, by the edge of 
which, where was a spring, I sat down 
to eat some oat-bread of Mr. Hender- 
land’s, and think upon my situation. 

Here I was not only troubled by a 
cloud of stinging midges, but far more 
by the doubts of my mind. What I 
ought to do, why I was going to join 
myself with an outlaw and a would-be 
murderer like Alan, whether I should 
not be acting more like a man of sense 
to tramp back to the south country di- 
rect, by my own guidance and at my 
own charges, and what Mr. Campbell 
or even Mr. Henderland would think of 
me if they should ever learn my folly 
and presumption: these were the doubts 
that now began to come in on me 
stronger than ever, 
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As I was so sitting and thinking, a 
sound of men and horses came to me 
through the wood; and presently after, 
at a turning of the road, I saw four 
travellers come into view. The way 
was in this part so rough and narrow 
that they came single and led their 
horses by the reins. The first was a 
great, red-headed gentleman, of an im- 
perious and flushed face, who carried his 
hat in his hand and fanned himself, for 
he was in a breathing heat. The sec- 
ond, by his decent black garb and white 
wig, I correctly took to be a lawyer. 
The third was a servant, and wore some 
part of his clothes in tartan, which 
showed that his master was of a High- 
land family, and either an outlaw or else 
in singular good odour with the Govern- 
ment, since the wearing of tartan was 
against the Act. If I had been better 
versed in these things, I would have 
known the tartan to be of the Argyle 
(or Campbell) colours. This servant 
had a good-sized portmanteau strapped 
on his horse, and a net of lemons (to 
brew punch with) hanging at the saddle- 
bow; as was often enough the custom 
of luxurious travelers in that part of 
the country. 

As for the fourth, who brought up 
the tail, I had seen his like before, and 
knew him, at once to be a sherifi’s 
officer. 

I had no sooner seen these people 
coming than I made up my mind (for 
no reason that I can tell) to go through 
with my adventure; and when the first 
came alongside of me, I rose up from 
the bracken and asked him the way 
to Aucharn. 

He stopped and looked at me, as I 
thought, a little oddly; and then, turning 
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to the lawyer, “Mungo,” said he, 
“there’s many a man would think this 
more of a warning than two pyats. 
Here am I on my road to Duror on 
the job ye ken; and here is a young lad 
starts up out of the bracken, and speers 
if I am on the way to Aucharn.” 

“Glenure,”’ said the other, “this is 
an ill subject for jesting.” 

These two had now drawn close up 
and were gazing at me, while the twe 
followers had halted about a stone-cast 
in the rear. 

“And what seek ye in Aucharn?”’ said 
Colin Roy Campbell of Glenure; him 
they called the “Red Fox”; for he it 
was that I had stopped. 

“The man that lives there,” said I. 

“James of the Glens,” says Glenure, 
musingly; and then to the lawyer: “Is 
he gathering his people, think ye?” 

“Anyway,” says the lawyer, “we shall 
do better to bide where we are, and 
let the soldiers rally us.” 

“Tf you are concerned for me,” said 
I, “I am neither of his people nor 
yours, but an honest subject of King 
George, owing no man and fearing no 
man.” 

“Why, very well said,” replies the 
Factor. “But if I may make so bold 
as ask, what does this honest man so 
far from his country? and why does he 
come seeking the brother of Ardshiel? 
I have power here, I must tell you. I 
am King’s Factor upon several of these 
estates and have twelve files of soldiers 
at my back.” 

“T have heard a waif word in the 
country,” said I, a little nettled, “that 
you were a hard man to drive.” 

He still kept looking at me, as if in 
doubt. 
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“Well,” said he, at last, “your tongue 
is bold; but I am no unfriend to plain- 
ness. If ye had asked me the way to 
the door of James Stewart on any other 
day but this, I would have set ye right 
and bidden ye God speed. But to-day 
_—eh, Mungo?” And he turned again 
to look at the lawyer. 

But just as he turned there came the 
shot of a firelock from higher up the 


hill; and with the very sound of it Glen- — 


ure fell upon the road. 

“QO, I am dead!” he cried, several 
times over. 

The lawyer had caught him up and 
held him in his arms, the servant stand- 
ing over and clasping his hands. And 
now the wounded man looked from one 
to another with scared eyes, and there 
was a change in his voice that went to 
the heart. 

“Take care of yourselves,” says he. 
“T am dead.” 

He tried to open his clothes as if to 
look for the wound, but his fingers 
slipped on the buttons. With that he 
gave a great sigh, his head rolled on his 
shoulders, and he passed away. 

The lawyer said never a word, but his 
face was as sharp as a pen and as white 
as the dead man’s; the servant broke 
out into a great noise of crying and 
weeping, like a child; and I, on my 
side, stood staring at them in a kind of 
horror. The sheriff’s officer had run 
back at the first sound of the shot, to 
hasten the coming of the soldiers. 

At last the lawyer laid down the dead 
man in his blood upon the road, and got 
to his own feet with a kind of stagger. 

I believe it was his movement that 
brought me to my senses; for he had 
no sooner done so than I began to 
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scramble up the hill, crying out, “The 
murderer! the murderer!” 

So little a time had elapsed, that when 
I got to the top of the first steepness, 
and could see some part of the open 
mountain, the murderer was still mov- 
ing away at no great distance. He was 
a big man, in a black coat, with metal 
buttons, and carried a long fowling- 
piece. 

“Here!” JI cried. “I see him!” 

At that the murderer gave a little, 
quick look over his shoulder, and began 
to run. The next moment he was lost 
in a fringe of birches; then he came 
out again on the upper side, where I 
could see him climbing like a jack- 
anapes, for that part was again very 
steep; and then he dipped behind a 
shoulder, and I saw him no more. 

All this time I had been running on 
my side, and had got a good way up, 
when a voice cried upon me to stand. 

I was at the edge of the upper wood, 
and so now, when I halted and looked 
back, I saw all the open part of the hill 
below me. 

The lawyer and the sheriff’s officer 
were standing just above the road, cry- 
ing and waving on me to come back; 
and on their left the red-coats, musket 
in hand, were beginning to struggle 
singly out of the lower wood. 

“Why should I come back?” I cried. 
“Come you on!” 

“Ten pounds if ye take that lad!” 
cried the lawyer. “He’s an accomplice. 
He was posted here to hold us in talk.” 

At that word (which I could hear 
quite plainly, though it was to the sol- 
diers and not to me that he was crying 
it) my heart came in my mouth with 
quite a new kind of terror. Indeed, ic 
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is one thing to stand the danger of your 
life, and quite another to run the peril 
of both life and character. The thing, 
besides, had come so suddenly, like 
thunder out of a clear sky, that I was 
all amazed and helpless. 

The soldiers began to spread, some 
of them to run, and others to put up 
their pieces and cover me; and still I 
stood. 

“Jonk* in here among the trees,” said 
a voice close by. 

Indeed, I scarce knew what I was 
doing, but I obeyed; and as I did so, I 
heard the firelocks bang and the balls 
whistle in the birches. 

Just inside the shelter of the trees L 
found Alan Breck standing, with a fish- 
ing-rod. He gave me no salutation; in- 
deed it was no time for civilities; only 
“Come!” says he, and set off running 
along the side of the mountain towards 
Balachulish; and I, like a sheep, to fol- 
low him. 

Now we ran among the birches; now 
stooping behind low humps upon the 
mountain side; now crawling on all 
fours among the heather. The pace 
was deadly; my heart seemed bursting 
against my ribs; and I had neither time 
to think nor.breath to speak with. Only 
I remember seeing with wonder, that 
Alan every now and then would 
straighten himself to his full height and 
look back; and every time he did so, 
there came a great faraway cheering and 
crying of the soldiers. 


Quarter of an hour later, Alan 
stopped, clapped down flat in the 
heather, and turned to me. “Now,” 


said he, “it’s earnest. 
your life.” 
And at the same speed, but now with 


Do as I do, for 
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infinitely more precaution, we traced 
back again across the mountain side by 
the same way that we had come, only 
perhaps higher; till at last Alan threw 
himself down in the upper wood of 
Lettermore, where I had found him at 
the first, and lay, with his face in the 
bracken, panting like a dog. 

My own sides so ached, my head so 
swam, my tongue so hung out of my 
mouth with heat and dryness, that I lay 
besidé him like one dead. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I TALK WITH ALAN IN THE WOOD OF 
LETTERMORE, 


ALAN was the first to come round. He 
rose, went to the border of the wood, 
peered out a little, and then returned 
and sat down. 

“Well,” said he, “yon was a hot 
burst, David.” 

I said nothing, nor so much as lift 
my face. I had seen murder done, and 
a great, ruddy, jovial gentleman struck 
out of life in a moment; the pity of 
that sight was still sore within me, and 
yet that was but a part of my concern. 
Here was murder done upon the man 
Alan hated; here was Alan skulking in 
the trees and running from the troops; 
and whether his was the hand that fired 
or only the head that ordered, signified 
but little. By my way of it, my only 
friend in that wild country was blood- 
guilty in the first degree; I held him 
in horror; I could not look upon his 
face; I would have rather lain alone 
in the rain on my cold isle than in that 
warm wood beside a murderer. 

“Are ye still wearied?” he asked 
again. 


*Duck. 
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“No,” said I, still with my face in 
the bracken; “no, I am not wearied, 
and I can speak. You ‘and me must 
“T liked you very well, 
Alan, but your ways are not mine, and 


_ they’re not God’s: and the short and 


the long of it is just that we must 
twine.” 


“T will hardly twine from ye, David, 
without some kind of reason for the 
same,” said Alan, mighty gravely. 
ye ken anything against my reputation, 
it’s the least thing that ye should do, 
for old acquaintance’ sake, to let me 
hear the name of it; and if ye have 
only taken a distaste to my society, 
it will be proper for me to judge if I’m 
insulted.” 

“Alan,” said I, “what is the sense of 
this? Ye ken very well yon Campbell- 
‘man lies in his blood upon the road.” 

He was silent for a little; then says 
he, “Did ever ye hear tell of the story 
of the Man and the Good People?”— 
by which he meant the fairies. 

“No,” said I, “nor do I want to hear 
at. 

“With your permission, Mr. Balfour, 
I will tell it you, whatever,” says Alan. 
“The man, ye should ken, was cast upon 
a rock in the sea, where it appears the 


‘Good People were in use to come and 


rest as they went through to Ireland. 


‘The name of this rock is called the 


Skerryvore, and it’s not far from where 
we suffered shipwreck. Well, it seems 
the man cried so sore, if he could just 


‘see his little bairn before he died! that 


at last the king of the Good People 
took peety upon him, and sent one fly- 
ing that brought back the bairn in a 


-poket and laid it down beside the man 
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where he lay sleeping. So when the 
man woke, there was a poke beside him 
and something into the inside of it that 
moved. Well, it seems he was one of 
these gentry that think aye the worst 
of things; and for greater security, he 
stuck his dirk throughout that poke 
before he opened it, and there was his 
bairn dead. I am thinking to myself, 
Mr. Balfour, that you and the man are 
very much alike.” 

“Do you mean you had no hand in 
it?” cried I, sitting up. 

“T will tell you first of all, Mr. Bal- 
four of Shaws, as one friend to an- 
other,” said Alan, “that if I were going 
to kill a gentleman, it would not be in 
my own country, to bring trouble on 
my clan; and I would not go wanting 
sword and gun, and with a long fishing- 
rod upon my back.” 

“Well,” said I, “that’s true!” 

“And now,” continued Alan, taking 
out his dirk and laying his hand upon 
it in a certain manner, “I swear upon 
the holy Iron I had neither art, nor 
part, act, nor thought in it.” 

“T thank God for that!” cried I, and 
offered him my hand. 

He did not appear to see it. 

“And here is a great deal of work 
about a Campbell!” said he. ‘They 
are not so scarce, that I ken!” 

“At least,” said I, “you cannot justly 
blame me, for you know very well what 
you told me in the brig. But the temp- 
tation and the act are different, I thank 
God again for that. We may all be 
tempted; but to take a life in cold 
blood, Alan!” And I could say no more 
for the moment. ‘And do vou know 
who did it?” I added. “Do you know 
that man in the black coat?” 


Bag. 
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“T have nae clear mind about his 
coat,” said Alan, cunningly; “but it 
sticks in my head that it was blue.” 

“Blue or black, did ye know him?” 
said I. 

“T couldnae just conscientiously 
swear to him,” says Alan. “He gaed 
very close by me, to be sure, but it’s 
a strange thing that I should just have 
been tying my brogues.” 

“Can you swear that you don’t know 
him, Alan?” I cried, half angered, half 
in a mind to laugh at his evasions. 

“No yet,” says he; “but I’ve a grand 
memory for forgetting, David.” 

“And yet there was one thing I saw 
clearly,” said I; ‘and that was, that 
you exposed yourself and me to draw 
the soldiers.” 

“Tt’s very likely,” said Alan; “and 
so would any gentleman. You and me 
were innocent of that transaction.” 

“The better reason, since we were 
falsely suspected, that we should get 
clear,” I cried. “The innocent should 
surely come before the guilty.” 

“Why, David,” said he, “the innocent 
have aye a chance to get assoiled in 
court; but for the lad that shot the 
bullet, I think the best place for him 
will be the heather. Them that have- 
nae dipped their hands in any little dif- 
ficulty, should be very mindful of the 
case of them that have. And that is 
the good Christianity. For if it was 
‘the other way round about, and the 
fad whom I couldnae just clearly see 
ad been in our shoes, and we in his 
(as might very well have been), I think 
we would be a good deal obliged to 
him oursel’s if he would draw the sol- 
diers.” 

When it came to this, I gave Alan 
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up. But he looked so innocent all the 
time, and was in such clear good faith 
in what he said, and so ready to sacri- 
fice himself for what he deemed his 
duty, that my mouth was closed. Mr. 
Henderland’s words came back to me: 
that we ourselves might take a lesson 
by these wild Highlanders. Well, here 
I had taken mine. Alan’s morals were 
all tail-first; but he was ready to give 
his life for them, such as they were. 

“Alan,” said I, “I'll not say it’s the 
good Christianity as I understand it, 
but it’s good enough. And here I offer 
ye my hand for the second time.” 

Whereupon he gave me both of his, 
saying surely I had cast a spell upon 
him, for he could forgive me anything. 
Then he grew very grave, and said we 
had not much time to throw away, 
but must both flee that country; he, 
because he was a deserter, and the 
whole of Appin would now be searched, 
like a chamber, and every one obliged 
to give a good account of himself; and 
I, because I was certainly involved in 
the murder. 

“QO!” says I, willing to give him a 
little lesson, “I have no fear of the jus- 
tice of my country.” 

“As if this was your country!” said 
he. “Or as if ye would be tried here 
in a country of Stewarts!” 

“Tt’s all Scotland,” said I. 

“Man, I whiles wonder at ye,” said 
Alan. “This is a Campbell that’s been 
killed. Well, it’ll be tried in Inverara, 
the Campbells’ head place; with fifteen 
Campbells in the jury-box, and the big- 
gest Campbell of all (and that’s the 
Duke) sitting cocking on the bench. 
Justice, David? The same justice, by 
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all the world, as Glenure found a while 
ago at the road-side.” 

This frightened me a little, I con- 
fess, and would have frightened me 
more if I had known how nearly exact 
were Alan’s predictions; indeed it was 
but in one point that he exaggerated, 
there being but eleven Campbells on 
the jury; though as the other four were 
equally in the Duke’s dependence, it 
mattered less than might appear. 
I cried out that he was unjust to the 
Duke of Argyle, who (for all he was a 
Whig) was yet a wise and honest noble- 
man. 

“Hoot!” said Alan, “the man’s a 
Whig, nae doubt; but I would never 
deny he was a good chieftain to his 
clan. And what would the clan think 
if there was a Campbell shot, and nae- 
body hanged, and their own chief the 
Justice General? But I have often ob- 
served,” says Alan, “that you Low- 
country bodies have no clear idea of 
what’s right and wrong.” 

At this I did at last laugh out aloud; 
when to my surprise, Alan joined in, 
and laughed as merrily as myself. 

“Na, na,” said he, “we’re in the Hie- 
lands, David: and when I tell ye to 
run, take my word andrun. Nae doubt 
it’s a hard thing to skulk and starve 
in the heather, but it’s harder yet to 
lie shackled in a red-coat prison.” 

I asked him whither we should flee; 
and as he told me “to the Lowlands,” 
I was a little better inclined to go with 
him; for, indeed, I was growing im- 
patient to get back and have the upper- 
hand of my uncle. Besides, Alan made 
so sure there would be no question of 
justice in the matter, that I began to 
be afraid he might be right. Of all 
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deaths, I would truly like least to dit 
by the gallows; and the picture of that 
uncanny instrument came into my head 
with extraordinary clearness (as I had 
once seen it engraved at the top of a 
pedlar’s ballad) and took away my ap- 
petite for courts of justice. 

“Vl chance it, Alan,” said’ I. 
go with you.” 

“But mind you,” said Alan, “it’s no 
small thing. Ye maun lie bare and 
hard, and brook many an empty belly. 
Your bed shall be the moorcock’s, and 
your life shall be like the hunted deer’s, 
and ye shall sleep with your hand 
upon your weapons. Ay, man, ye shall 
taigle many a weary foot, or we get 
clear! I tell ye this at the start, for 
it’s a life that I ken well. But if ye 
ask what other chance ye have, I an- 
swer: Nane. Either take to the heather 
with me, or else hang.” 
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“And that’s a choice very easily 
made,’ said I; and we shook hands 
upon it. 

“And now let’s take another keek 
at the red-coats,” says Alan, and he led 
me to the north-eastern fringe of the 
wood. 

Looking out between the trees, we 
could see a great side of mountain, run- 
ning down exceedingly steep into the 
waters of the loch. It was a rough part, 
all hanging stone, and heather, and bit 
scrags of birchwood; and away at the 
far end towards Balachulish, little wee 
red soldiers were dipping up and down 
over hill and howe, and growing smaller 
every minute. There was no cheering 
now, for I think they had other uses 
for what breath was left them; but they 
still stuck to the trail, and doubtless 
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thought that we were close in front of 
them. 

Alan watched them, smiling to him- 
self. 

“Ay,” said he, “they'll be gey weary 
before they’ve got to the end of that 
employ! And so you and me, David, 
can sit down and eat a bite, and breathe 
a bit longer, and take a dram from my 
bottle. Then we'll strike for Aucharn, 
the house of my kinsman, James of 
the Glens, where I must get my clothes, 
and my arms, and money to carry us 
along; and then, David, we'll cry, 
‘Forth, Fortune!’ and take a cast among 
the heather.” 

So we sat again and ate and drank, 
in a place where we could see the sun 
going down into a field of great, wild, 
and houseless mountains, such as I was 
now condemned to wander in with my 
companion. Partly as we so sat, and 
partly afterwards, on the way to Auch- 
arn, each of us narrated his adventures; 
and I shall here set down so much of 
Alan’s as seems either curious or need- 
ful. 

It appears he ran to the bulwarks as 
soon as the wave was passed: saw me, 
and lost me, and saw me again, as I 
tumbled in the roost, and at last had 
one glumpse of me clinging on the yard. 
It was this that put him in some hope 
I would maybe get to land after all, 
and made him leave those clues and 
messages which had brought me (for 
my sins) to that unlucky country of 
Appin. 

In the meanwhile, those still on the 
brig had got the skiff launched, and one 
or two were on board of her already, 
when there came a second wave greater 
than the first, and heaved the brig out 
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of her place, and would certainly have 
sent her to the bottom, had she not 
struck and caught on some projection 
of the reef. When she had struck first, 
it had been bows-on, so that the stern 
had hitherto been lowest. But now her 
stern was thrown in the air, and the 
bows plunged under the sea; and with 
that, the water began to pour into the 
forescuttle like the pouring of a mill- 
dam. 

It took the colour out of Alan’s face 
even to tell what followed. For there 
were still two men lying impotent in 
their bunks; and these, seeing the water 
pour in and thinking the ship had foun- 
dered, began to cry out aloud, and that 
with such harrowing cries that all who 
were on deck tumbled one after another 
into the skiff and fell to their oars. 
They were not two hundred yards away 
when there came a third great sea; and 
at that the brig lifted clean over the 
reef; her canvas filled for a moment, 
and she seemed to sail in chase of them, 
but settling all the while; and presently 
she drew down and down, as if a hand 
was drawing her; and the sea closed 
over the Covenant of Dysart. 

Never a word they spoke as they 
pulled ashore, being stunned with the 
horror of that screaming; but they had 
scarce set foot upon the beach when 
Hoseason woke up, as if out of a muse, 
and made them lay hands upon Alan. 
They hung back indeed, having little 
taste for the employment; but Hoseason 
was like a fiend, crying that Alan was 
alone, that he had a great sum about 
him, that he had been the means of los- 
ing the brig and drowning all their com- 
rades, and that here was both revenge 
and wealth upon a single cast. It was 
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seven against one; in that part of the 
shore there was no rock that Alan could 
set his back to; and the sailors began 
to spread out and come behind him. 

“And then,” said Alan, “the little man 
with the red head—I havenae mind of 
the name that he is called.” 

“Riach,” said I. 

“Ay,” said Alan, “Riach! Well, it 
was him that took up the clubs for me, 


asked the men if they werenae feared. 


of a judgment, and, says he, ‘Dod, Ill 
put my back to the Hielandman’s my- 
sel’. That’s none such an entirely bad 
little man, yon little man with the red 
head,” said Alan. “He has some plunks 
of decency.” 

“Well,” said I, 
in his way.” 

“And so he was to Alan,” said he; 
“and by my troth, I found his way a 
very good one! But ye see, David, the 
loss of the ship and the cries of these 
poor lads sat very ill upon the man; 
and I’m thinking that would be the 
cause of it.” 

“Well, I would think so,” says I; “for 
he was as keen as any of the rest at 
the beginning. But how did Hoseason 
take it?” 

“Tt sticks in my mind that he would 
take it very ill,” says Alan. “But the 
little man cried to me to run, and in- 
deed I thought it was a good observe, 
and ran. The last that I saw they were 
all in a knot upon the beach like folk 
that were not agreeing very well to- 
gether.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said I. 

“Well, the fists were going,” said 
Alan; “and I saw one man go down 
like a pair of breeks. But I thought it 
would be better no to wait. Ye see 


“he was kind to me 
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there’s a strip of Campbells in that end 
of Mull, which is no good company for 
a gentleman like me. If it handnae 
been for that I would have waited and 
looked for ye mysel’, let alone giving a 
hand to the little man.” (It was droll 
how Alan dwelt on Mr. Riach’s stature, 
for, to say the truth, the one was not 
much smaller than the other.) “So,” 
says he, continuing, “I set my best 
foot forward, and whenever I met in 
with anyone I cried out there was a 
wreck ashore. Man, they didnae stop 
to fash with me! You should have seen 
them linking for the beach! And when 
they got there they found they had the 
pleasure of a run, which is aye good 
for a Campbell. I’m thinking it was a 
judgment on the clan that the brig went 
down in the lump and didnae break. 
But it was a very unlucky thing for you, 
that same; for if any wreck had come 
ashore they would have hunted high 
and low, and would soon have found 


ye.” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
THE HOUSE OF FEAR. 


Nicut fell as we were walking, and the 
clouds which had broken up in the af- 
ternoon, settled in and thickened, so 


‘that it fell, for the season of the year, 


extremely dark. The way we went was 
over rough mountain sides; and though 
Alan pushed on with an assured man- 
ner, I could by no means see how he 
directed himself. 

At last, about half-past ten of the 
clock, we came to the top of a brace, 
and saw lights below us. It seemed a 
house door stood open and let out a 
beam of fire and candle-light; and all 
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round the house and steading five or 
six persons were moving hurriedly 
about, each carrying a lighted brand. 

“James must have tint his wits,” said 
Alan. “If this was the soldiers instead 
of you and me, he would be in a bonny 
mess. But I dare say he'll have a 
sentry on the road, and he would ken 
well enough no soldier would find the 
way that we came.” 

Hereupon he whistled three times, in 
a particular manner. It was strange to 
see how, at the first sound of it, all 
the moving torches came to a stand, 
as if the bearers were affrighted; and 
how, at the third, the bustle began again 
as before. 

Having thus set folks’ minds at rest, 
we came down the brae, and were met 
at the yard gate (for this place was 
like a well-doing farm) by a tall, hand- 
some man of more than fifty, who cried 
out to Alan in the Gaelic. 

“James Stewart,” said Alan, “I will 
ask ye to speak in Scotch, for here is 
a young gentleman with me that has 
nane of the other. This is him,” he 
added, putting his arm through mine, “a 
young gentleman of the Lowlands, and 
a laird in his country, too, but I am 
thinking it will be the better for his 
health if we give his name the go-by.” 

James of the Glens turned to me 
for a moment, and greeted me courte- 
ously enough; the next he had turned 
to Alan. 

“This has been a dreadful accident,” 
he cried. “It will bring trouble on the 
country.” And he wrung his hands. 

“Ffoots!” said Alan, “ye must take 
the sour with the sweet, man. Colin 
Roy is dead, and be thankful for that!” 

“Ay,” said James, “and by my troth, 
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I wish he was alive again! It’s all very 
fine to blow and boast beforehand; bub, 
now it’s done, Alan; and who’s to bear 
the wyte* of it? The accident fell out 
in Appin—mind ye that, Alan; it’s Ap- 
pin that must pay; and I am a man 
that has a family.” 

While this was going on I looked 
about me at the servants. Some were 
on ladders, digging in the thatch of the 
house or the farm buildings, from which 
they brought out guns, swords, and dif- 
ferent weapons of war; others carried 
them away; and by the sound of mat- 
tock blows from somewhere further 
down the brae, I suppose they buried 
them. -Though they were all so busy, 
there prevailed no kind of order in their 
efforts; men struggled together for the 
same gun and ran into each other with 
their burning torches; and James was 
continually turning about from his talk 
with Alan, to cry out orders which were 
apparently never understood. The faces 
in the torchlight were like those of 
people overborne with hurry and panic; 
and though none spoke above his 
breath, their. speech sounded both anx- 
ious and angry. 

It was about this time that a lassie 
came out of the house carrying a pack 
or bundle; and it has often made me 
smile to think how Alan’s_ instinct 
awoke at the mere sight of it. 

“What’s that the lassie has?” he 
asked. 

“We're just setting the house in or- 
der, Alan,” said James, in his fright- 
ened and somewhat fawning way. 
“They'll search Appin with candles, 
and we must have all things straight. 
We're digging the bit guns and swords. 
into the moss, ye see; and these, I am 
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thinking will be your ain French clothes. 
We'll be to bury them, I believe.” 

“Bury my French clothes!” cried 
Alan. “Truth, no!” And he laid hold 
upon the packet and retired into the 
barn to shift himself, recommending me 
in the meanwhile to his kinsman. 

James carried me accordingly into the 
kitchen, and sat down with me at table, 
smiling and talking at first in a very 
hospitable manner. 
gloom returned upon him; he sat 
frowning and biting his fingers; only 
remembered me from time to time; and 
then gave me but a word or two and 
a poor smile, and back into his private 
terrors. His wife sat by the fire and 
wept, with her face in her hands; his 
eldest son was crouched upon the floor, 
running over a great mass of papers 
and now and again setting one alight 
and burning it to the bitter end; all 
the while a servant lass with a red face 
was rummaging about the room, in a 
blind hurry and fear, and whimpering 
as she went; and every now and again 
one of the men would thrust in his face 
from the yard, and cry for orders. 

At last James could keep his seat no 
longer, and begged my permission to be 
so unmannerly as to walk about. “I am 
but poor company altogether, sir,” says 
he, “but I can’t think of nothing but 
this dreadful accident, and the trouble 
it is like to bring upon quite innocent 
persons.” 

A little after he observed his son 
burning a paper which he. thought 
should have been kept; and at that his 
excitement burst out so that it was pain- 
ful to witness. He struck the lad re- 
peatedly. 

“Are you gone gyte*?” he cried. “Do 
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you wish to hang your father?” and for- 
getful of my presence, carried on at 
him a long time together in the Gaelic, 
the young man answering nothing; only 
the wife, at the name of hanging, throw- 
ing her apron over her face and sobbing 
louder than before. 

This was all wretched for a stranger 
like myself to hear and see; and I 
was right glad when Alan returned, 
looking like himself in his fine French 
clothes, though (to be sure) they were 
now grown almost too battered and 
withered to deserve the name of fine. 
I was then taken out in my turn by an- 
other of the’sons, and given that change 
of clothing of which I had stood so 
long in need, and a pair of Highland 
brogues made of deer-leather, rather 
strange at first, but after a little prac- 
tice very easy to the feet. 

By the time I came back Alan must 
have told his story; for it seemed un- 
derstood that I was to fly with him, and 
they were all busy upon our equipment. 
They gave us each a sword and pistols, 
though I professed my inability to use 
the former; and with these, and some 
ammunition, a bag of oatmeal, and iron 
pan, and a bottle of right French brandy, 
we were ready for the heather. Money, 
indeed, was lacking. I had about two 
guineas left; Alan’s belt having been 
despatched by another hand, that trusty 
messenger had no more than seventeen- 
pence to his whole fortune; and as for 
James, it appears he had brought him- 
self so low with journeys to Edinburgh 
and legal expenses on behalf of the ten- 
ants, that he could only scrape together 
three-and-fivepence-halfpenny, the most 
of it in coppers. 

“This’ll no do,” said Alan. 
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“Ye must find a safe bit somewhere 
near by,” said James, “and get word 
sent to me. Ye see, ye'll have to get 
this business prettily off, Alan. This is 
no time to be stayed for a guinea or 
two. They’re sure to get wind of ye, 
sure to seek ye, and by my way of it, 
sure to lay on ye the wyte_of this day’s 
accident. If it falls on you, it falls on 
me that am your near kinsman and har- 
boured ye while ye were in the country. 
And if it comes on me—” he paused, 
and bit his fingers, with a white face. 
“Tt would be a painful thing for our 
friends if I was to hang,” said he. 

“Tt would be an ill day for Appin,” 
says Alan. 

“It’s a day that sticks in my throat,” 
said James. “O man, man, man—man 
Alan! you and me have spoken like two 
fools!” he cried, striking his hand upon 
the wall so that the house rang again. 

“Well, and that’s true, too,” said 
Alan; “and my friend from the Low- 
lands here,” (nodding at me) “gave me 
a good word upon that head, if I would 
only have listened to him.” 

“But see here,” said James, return- 
ing to his former manner, “if they lay 
me by the heels. Alan, it’s then that 
you'll be needing the money. For with 
all that I have said and that you have 
said, it will look very black against the 
two of us; do ye mark that? Well, 
follow me out, and ye’ll see that I'll 
have to get a paper out against ye my- 
sel’; I’ll have to offer a reward for ye; 
ay, will I! It’s a sore thing to do be- 
tween such near friends; but if I get 
the dirdum* of this dreadful accident, 
T’ll have to fend for myself, man. Do 
ye see that?” 

He spoke with a pleading earnestness, 
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taking Alan by the breast of the coat. 

“Ay,” said Alan, “I see that.” 

“And ye’ll have to be clear of the 
country, Alan—ay, and clear of Scot- 
land—you and your friend from the 
Lowlands, too. For I'll have to paper 
your friend from the Lowlands. Ye see 
that, Alan—say that you see that!” 

I thought Alan flushed a bit. “This 
is unco hard on me that brought him 
here, James,” said he, throwing his head 
back. It’s like making me a traitor!” 

“Now, Alan, man!” cried James. 
“Look things in the face! He'll be pre- 
pared anyway; Mungo Campbell ’ll be 
sure to paper him; what matters if I 
paper him too? And then, Alan, I am 
a man that has a family.” And then, 
after a little pause on both sides; “And 
Alan, it’ll be 2 jury of Campbells,” said 
he. 

“There’s one thing,” said Alan, mus- 
ingly, “that naebody kens his name.” 

“Nor yet they shallnae, Alan! 
There’s my hand on that,” cried James, 
for all the world as if he had really 
known my name and was foregoing 
some advantage. ‘“‘But just the habit 
he was in, and what he looked like, and 
his age, and the like? I couldnae well 
do less.” 

“T wonder at your father’s son,” cried 
Alan, sternly. “Would ye sell the lad 
with a gift? Would ye change his 
clothes and then betray him?” 

“No, no, Alan,” said James. “No, 
no: the habit he took off—the habit 
Mungo saw him in.” But I thought 
he seemed crestfallen; indeed, he was 
clutching at every straw, and all the 
time, I daresay, saw the faces of his 
hereditary foes on the bench, and in 
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the jury-box, and the gallows as the 
background. 

“Well, sir,” says Alan, turning to me, 
“what say ye to that? Ye are here 
under the safeguard of my honour; and 
it’s my part to see nothing done but 
what shall please you.” 

“T have but one word to say,” said I; 
“for to all this dispute I am a perfect 
stranger. But the plain common-sense 
is to set the blame where it belongs, 


and that is on the man that fired the 


shot. Paper him, as ye call it, set the 
hunt on him; and let honest, innocent 
folk show their faces in safety.” 

But at this both Alan and James 
cried out in horror; bidding me hold 
my tongue, for that was not to be 
thought of; and asking me what the 
Camerons would think? (which con- 
firmed me, it must have been a Cam- 
eron from Mamore that did the act) 
and if I did not see that the lad might 
be caught? “Ye havenae surely thought 
of that?” they said, with such innocent 
earnestness, that my hands dropped at 
my side and I despaired of argument. 

“Very well, then,” said I, “paper me, 
if you please, paper Alan, paper King 
George! We’re all three innocent, and 
that seems to be what’s wanted. But at 
least, sir,” said I to James, recovering 
from my little fit of annoyance, “I am 
Alan’s friend, and if I can be helpful 
to friends of his, I will not stumble at 
the risk.” 

. I thought it best to put a fair face 
on my consent, for I saw Alan troubled; 
and, besides (thinks I to myself), as 
soon as my back is turned, they will 
paper me, as they call it, whether I 
consent or not. But in this I saw I 
was wrong; for I had no sooner said 
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the words, than Mrs. Stewart leaped 
out of her chair, came running over to 
us, and wept first upon my neck, and 
then on Alan’s, blessing God for our 
goodness to her family. 

“As for you, Alan, it was no more 
than your bounden duty,” she said. 
“But for this lad that has come here 
and seen us at our worst, and seen the 
goodman fleeching like a suitor, him that 
by rights should give his commands like 
any king—as for you, my lad,” she says, 
“my heart is wae not to have your 
name, but I have your face; and as 
long as my heart beats under my bosom, 
J will keep it and think of it, and bless 
it.” And with that she kissed me, and 
burst once more into such sobbing, that 
I stood abashed. 

“Hoot, hoot,” said Alan, looking 
mighty silly. “The day comes unco 
soon in this month of July; and to- 
morrow there'll be a fine to-do in Ap- 
pin, a fine riding of dragoons, and cry- 
ing of ‘Cruachan!’* and running of red- 
coats; and it behooves you and me to 
be the sooner gone.” 

Thereupon we said farewell, and set 
out again, bending somewhat eastwards, 
in a fine mild dark night, and over 
much the same broken country as be- 


Bos CHAPTER XX. 


THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER: 
THE ROCKS. 


SOMETIMES we walked, sometimes ran; 
and as it drew on to morning, walked 
ever the less and ran the more. Though, 
upon its face, that country appeared to 
be a desert, yet there were huts and 
houses of the people, of which we must 
have passed fnore than twenty, hidden 
in quiet places of the hills. When we 
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came to one of these, Alan would leave 
me in the way, and go himself and rap 
upon the side of the house and speak a 
while at the window with some sleeper 
awakened. This was to pass the news; 
which, in that country, was so much 
of a duty that Alan must pause to at- 
tend to it even while fleeing for his 
life; and so well attended to by others, 
that in more than half of the houses 
where we called they had heard al- 
ready of the murder. In the others, as 
well as I could make out (standing back 
at a distance and hearing a strange 
tongue), the news was received with 
more of consternation than surprise. 

For all our hurry, day began to come 
in while we were still far from any 
shelter. It found us in a prodigious 
valley, strewn with rocks and where ran 
a foaming river. Wild mountains stood 
around it; there grew there neither 
grass nor trees; and I have sometimes 
thought since then, that it may have 
been the valley called Glencoe, where 
the massacre was in the time of King 
William. But for the details of our 
itinerary, I am all to seek; our way ly- 
ing now by short cuts, now by great 
detours; our pace being so hurried, our 
time of journeying usually by night; 
and the names of such places as I asked 
and heard being in the Gaelic tongue 
and the more easily forgotten. 

The first peep of morning, then, 
showed us this horrible place, and I 
could see Alan knit his brow. 

“This is no fit place for you and me,” 
he said. “This is a place they’re bound 
to watch.” 

And with that he ran harder than 
ever down to the water side, in a part 
where the river was split in two among 
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three rocks. It went through with a 
horrid thundering that made my belly 
quake; and there hung over the lynn a 
little mist of spray. Alan looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, but jumped 
clean upon the middle rock and fell 
there on his hands and knees to check 
himself, for that rock was small and he 
might have pitched over on the far side. 
I had scarce time to measure the dis- 
tance or to undérstand the peril be- 
fore I had followed him, and he had 
caught and stopped me. 

So there we stood, side by side upon 
a small rock slippery with spray, a far 
broader leap in front of us, and the 
river dinning upon all sides. When I 
saw where I was, there came on me a 
deadly sickness of fear, and I put my 
hand over my eyes. Alan took me and 
shook me; I saw he was speaking, but 
the roaring of the falls and the trouble 
of my mind prevented me from hear- 
ing; only I saw his face was red with 
anger, and that he stamped upon the 
rock. The same look showed me the 
water raging by, and the mist hanging 
in the air: and with that I covered my 
eyes again and shuddered. 

The next minute Alan had set the 
brandy bottle to my lips, and forced 
me to drink about a gill, which sent the 
blood into my head again. Then, put- 
ting his hands to his mouth, and his 
mouth to my ear, he shouted, “Hang 
or drown!” and turning his back upon 
me, leaped over the farther branch of 
the stream, and landed safe. I was 
now alone upon the rock, which gave 
me the more room; the brandy was 
singing in my ears; I had this good 
example fresh before me, and just wit 
enough to see that if I did not leap at 
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once, I should never leap at all. I bent 
low on my knees and flung myself forth, 
with that kind of anger of despair that 
has sometimes stood me in stead of 
courage. Sure enough, it was but my 
hands that reached the full length; 
these slipped, caught again, slipped 
again; and I was sliddering back into 
the lynn, when Alan seized me, first 
by the hair, then by the collar, and 


with a great strain dragged me into 


safety. 

Never a word he said, but set off run- 
ning again for his life, and I must stag- 
ger to my feet and run after him. I 
had been weary before, but now I was 
sick and bruised, and partly drunken 
with the brandy; I kept stumbling as 
I ran, I had a stitch that came near to 
overmaster me; and then at last Alan 
paused under a great rock that stood 
there among a number of others, it was 
none too soon for David Balfour. 

A great rock I have said; but by 
rights it was two rocks leaning together 
at the top, both some twenty feet high, 
and at the first sight inaccessible. Even 
Alan (though you may say he had as 
good as four hands) failed twice in an 
attempt to climb them; and it was only 
at the third trial, and then by standing 
on my shoulders and leaping up with 
such force as I thought must have 
broken my collar-bone, that he secured 
a lodgment. Once there, he let down 
his leathern girdle; and with the aid of 
that and a pair of shallow footholds in 
the rock, I scrambled up beside him. 

Then I saw why we had come there; 
for the two rocks, being both somewhat 
hollow on the top and sloping one to 
the other, made a kind of dish or saucer, 
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where as many as three or four men 
might have lain hidden. 

All this while Alan had not said a 
word, and had run and climbed with 
such a savage, silent frenzy of hurry, 
that I knew that he was in mortal fear 
of some miscarriage. Even now we 
were on the rock he said nothing, nor 
so much as relaxed the frowning look 
upon his face; but clapped flat down, 
and keeping only one eye above the 
edge of our place of shelter scouted all 
round the compass. The dawn had 
come quite clear; we could see the stony 
sides of the valley, and its bottom, 
which was -bestrewed with rocks, and 
the river, which went from one side to 
another, and made white falls; but no- 
where the smoke of a house, nor any liv- 
ing creature but some eagles screaming 
round a cliff. 

Then at last Alan smiled. 

“Ay,” said he, “now we have a 
chance”; and then looking at me with 
some amusement, “‘ye’re no very gleg* 
at the jumping,” said he. 

At this I suppose I coloured with 
mortification, for he added at once, 
“Hoots! small blame to ye! To be 
feared of a thing and yet to do it is 
what makes the prettiest kind of a man. 
And then there was water there, and 
water’s a thing that dauntons even me. 
No, no,” said Alan, “‘it’s no you that’s 
to blame, it’s me.” 

I asked him why. 

“Why,” said he, “I have proved my- 
self a gomeral this night. For first of 
all I take a wrong road, and that in 
my own country of Appin; so that the 
day has caught us where we should 
never have been; and thanks to that, 
we lie here in some danger and mair dis- 
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comfort. And next (which is the worst 
of the tow, for a man that has been 
so much among the heather as myself) 
I have come wanting a water-bottle, and 
here we lie for a long summer’s day 
with naething but neat spirit. Ye may 
think that a small matter: but before 
it comes night, David, ye ll give me 
news of it.” 

I was anxious to redeem my charac- 
ter, and offered, if he would pour out 
the brandy, to run down and fill the 
bottle at the river. 

“T wouldnae waste the good spirit 
either,” says he. “It’s been a good 
friend to you this night; or in my poor 
opinion, ye would still be cocking on 
yon stone. And what’s mair,” says he, 
“ye may have observed (you that’s a 
man of so much penetration) that Alan 
Breck Stewart was perhaps walking 
quicker than his ordinar’. ej 

“You!” I cried, “you were running 
fit to burst.” 

“Was I sor” said he. “Well, then, 
ye may depend upon it, there was nae 
time to be lost. And now here is 
enough said; gang you to your sleep, 
lad, and [ll watch.” 

Accordingly, I lay down to sleep; a 
little peaty earth had drifted in between 
the top of the two rocks, and some 
bracken grew there, to be a bed to me; 
the last thing I heard was still the cry- 
ing of the eagles. 

I daresay it would be nine in the 
morning when I was roughly awakened, 
and found Alan’s hand pressed upon 
my mouth. 

“Weesht!” he whispered. 
snoring.” 

“Well,” said I, surprised at his anx- 
ious and dark face, “and why pot?” 


“Ve were 
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He peered over the edge of the rock, 
and signed to me to do the like. 


It was now high day, cloudless, and 
very hot. The valley was as clear as in 
a picture. About half a mile up the 
water was a camp of red-coats; a big 
fire blazed in their midst, at which 
some were cooking; and near by, on the 
top of a rock about as high as ours, 
there stood a sentry, with the sun 
sparkling on his arms. All the way 
down along the riverside were posted 
other sentries; here near together, there 
widelier scattered; some planted like 
the first, on places of command, some 
on the ground level and marching and 
counter-marching, so as to meet half- 
way. Higher up the glen, where the 
ground was more open, the chain of 
posts was continued by horse-soldiers, 
whom we could see in the distance rid- 
ing to and fro. Lower down, the in- 
fantry continued; but as the stream sud- 
denly swelled by the confluence of a 
considerable burn, they were more 
widely set, and only watched the fords 
and stepping-stones. 


I took but one look at them and 
ducked again into my place. It was 
strange indeed to see this valley, which 
had lain so solitary in the hour of dawn, 
bristling with arms and dotted with the 
red coats and breeches. 

“Ye see,” said Alan, “this was what 
I was afraid of, Davie: that they would 
watch the burn-side. They began to 
come in about two hours ago, and, man! 
but ye’re a grand hand at the sleeping! 
We're in a narrow place. If they get 
up the sides of the hill they could easy 
spy us with a glass; but if they’ll only 
keep in the foot of the valley, we'll do | 
yet. The posts are thinner down the | | 

| 
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water: and, come night, we'll try our 
hand at getting by them.” 


“And what are we to do till night?” 
I asked. 

“Lie here,” says he, “and birstle.”’ 

That one good Scotch word, “‘birstle,” 
was indeed the most of the story of 
the day that we had now to pass. You 
are to remember that we lay on the bare 
top of a rock, like scones upon a girdle; 


the sun beat upon us cruelly; the rock: 


grew so heated, a man could scarce 
endure the touch of it; and the little 
patch of earth and fern, which kept 
cooler, was only large enough for one 
at a time. We took turn about to lie 
on the naked rock, which was indeed 
like the position of that saint that was 
martyred on a gridiron; and it ran in 
my mind how strange it was, that in 
the same climate and at only a few 
days’ distance, I should have suffered 
so cruelly, first from cold upon my is- 
land and now from heat upon this rock. 


All the while we had no water, only 
raw brandy for a drink, which was 
worse than nothing; but we kept the 
bottle as cool as we could, burying it 
in the earth, and got some relief by 
bathing our breasts and temples. 


The soldiers kept stirring all day in 
the bottom of the valley, now changing 
guard, now in patrolling parties hunt- 
ing among the rocks. These lay round 
in so great a number, that to look for 
men among them was like looking for 
a needle in a bottle of hay; and being 
so hopeless a task, it was gone about 
with less care. Yet we could see the 
soldiers pike their bayonets among the 
heather, which sent a cold thrill through 
my vitals; and they would sometimes 
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hang about our rock, so that we scarce 
dared to breathe. 


It was in this way that I first heard 
the right English speech; one fellow 
as he went by actually clapping his 
hand upon the sunny face of the rock 
on which we lay, and plucking it off 
again with an oath. “I tell you it’s 
’ot,” says he; and I was amazed at the 
clipping tones and the odd sing-song in 
which he spoke, and no less at that 
strange trick of dropping out the letter 
h. To be sure, I had heard Ransome; 
but he had taken his ways from all 
sorts of people, and spoke so imper- 
fectly at the best, that I set down the 
most of it to childishness. My surprise 
was all the greater to hear that manner 
of speaking in the mouth of a grown 
man; and indeed I have never grown 
used to it; nor yet altogether with the 
English grammar, as perhaps a very 
critical eye might here and there spy 
out even in these memoirs. 

The tediousness and pain of these 
hours upon the rock grew only the 
greater as the day went on; the rock 
getting still the hotter and the sun 
fiercer. There were giddiness and sick- 
ness, and sharp pangs like rheumatism 
to be supported. I minded then, and 
have often minded since, on the lines 
in our Scotch psalm:— 


“The moon by night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day;” 


and indeed it was only by God’s blessing 
that we neither of us were sun-smitten. 


At last, about two, it was beyond 
men’s bearing, and there was now temp- 
tation to resist, as well as pain to thole. 
For the sun having now got a little into 
the west, there came a patch of shade 
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on the east side of our rock, which was 
the side sheltered from the soldiers. 


“As well one death as another,” said 
Alan, and slipped over the edge and 
dropped on the ground on the shadowy 
side. 

I followed him at once, and instantly 
fell all my length, so weak was I and 
so giddy with that long exposure Here, 
then, we lay for an hour or two, aching 
from head to foot, as weak as water, 
and lying quite naked to the eye of any 
soldier who should have strolled that 
way. None came, however, all passing 
by on the other side; so that our rock 
continued to be our shield even in this 
new position. 


Presently we began again to get a 
little strength; and as the soldiers were 
now lying closer along the riverside, 
Alan proposed that we should try a 
start. I was by this time afraid of but 
one thing in the world; and that was 
to be set back upon the rock; anything 
else was welcome to me; so we got our- 
selves at once in marching order, and 
began to slip from rock to rock one 
after the other, now crawling flat on 
our bellies in the shade, now making 
a run for it, heart in mouth. 

The soldiers, having searched this 
side of the valley after a fashion, and 
being perhaps somewhat sleepy with the 
sultriness of the afternoon, had now 
laid by much of the vigilance, and stood 
dozing at their posts or only kept a 
look-out along the banks of the river; 
so that in this way, keeping down the 
valley and at the same time towards the 
mountains, we drew steadily away from 
their neighbourhood. But the business 
was the most wearing I had ever taken 
part in. A man had need of a hundred 
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eyes in every part of him, to keep con- 
cealed in that uneven country and 
within cry of so many and scattered 
sentries. When we must pass an open 
place, quickness was not all, but a 
swift judgment not only of the lie of 
the whole country, but of the solidity 
of every stone on which we must set 
foot; for the afternoon was now fallen 
so breathless that the rolling of a pebble 
sounded abroad like a pistol shot, and 
would start the echo calling among the 
hills and cliffs. 

By sundown we had made some dis- 
tance, even by our slow rate of progress, 
though to be sure the sentry on the rock 
was still plainly in our view. But now 
we came on something that put all fears 
out of season; and that was a deep 
rushing burn, that tore down, in that 
part, to join the glen river. At the 
sight of this we cast ourselves on the 
ground and plunged head and shoulders 
in the water; and I cannot tell which 
was the more pleasant, the great shock 
as the cool stream went over us, or the 
greed with which we drank of it. 


We lay there (for the banks hid us), 
drank again and again, bathed our 
chests, let our wrists trail in the run- 
ning water till they ached with the chill; 
and at last, being wonderfully renewed, 
we got out the meal-bag and made 
drammach in the iron pan. This, though 
it is but cold water mingled with oat- 
meal, yet makes a good enough dish for 
a hungry man; and where there are no 
means of making fire, or (as in our 
case) good reasons for not making one, 
it is the chief stand-by of those who 
have taken to the heather. 

As soon as the shadow of the night 
had fallen, we set forth again, at first 
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with the same caution, but presently 
with more boldness, standing our full 
height and stepping out at a good pace 
of walking. The way was very intri- 
cate, lying up the steep sides of moun- 
tains and along the brows of cliffs; 
clouds had come in with the sunset, 
and the night was dark and cool; so 
that I walked without much fatigue, 
but in continual fear of falling and roll- 


ing down the mountains, and with no. 


guess at our direction. 


The moon rose at last and found us 
still on the road; it was in its last quar- 
ter, and was long beset with clouds; 
but after a while shone out and showed 
me many dark heads of mountains, and 
was reflected far underneath us on the 
narrow arm of a sea-loch. 


At this sight we both paused; I struck 
with wonder to find myself so high and 
walking (as it seemed to me) upon 
clouds: Alan to make sure of his di- 
rection. 

Seemingly he was well pleased, and he 
must certainly have judged us out of 
ear-shot of all our enemies; for through- 
out the rest of our night-march he be- 
guiled the way with whistling of many 
tunes, warlike, merry, plaintive; reel 
tunes that made the foot go faster; 
tunes of my own south country that 
made me fain to be home from my ad- 
ventures; and all these, on the great, 
dark, desert mountains, making com- 
pany upon the way. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER: THE 
HEUGH OF CORRYNAKIEGH. 


EARLY as day comes in the beginning of 
July, it was still dark when we reached 
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our destination, a cleft in the head of 
a great mountain, with a water running 
through the midst, and upon the one 
hand a shallow cave in a rock. Birches 
grew there in a thin, pretty wood, which 
a little further on was changed into a 
wood of pines. The burn was full of 
trout; the wood of cushat-doves; on the 
open side of the mountain beyond, 
whaups would be always whistling, and 
cuckoos were plentiful. -From the 
mouth of the cleft we looked down 
upon a part of Mamore, and on the 
sea-lock that divides that country from 
Appin; and this from so great a height 
as made it my continual wonder and 
pleasure to sit and behold them. 


The name of the cleft was the Heugh 
of Corrynakiegh; and although from its 
height being so near upon the sea, it 
was often beset with clouds, yet it was 
on the whole a pleasant place, and the 
five days we lived in it went happily. 


We slept in the cave, making our bed 
of heather bushes which we cut for that 
purpose, and covering ourselves with 
Alan’s great-coat. There was a low 
concealed place, in a turning of the glen, 
where we were so bold as to make fire: 
so that we could warm ourselves when 
the clouds set in, and cook hot por- 
ridge, and grill the little trouts that we 
caught with our hands under the stones 
and over-hanging banks of the burn. 
This was indeed our chief pleasure and 
business; and not only to save our meal 
against worse times, but with a rivalry 
that much amused us, we spent a great 
part of our days at the water side, 
stripped to the waist and groping about 
or (as they say) guddling for these fish. 
The largest we got might have been a 
quarter of a pound; but they were of 
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good flesh and flavour, and when broiled 
upon the coals, lacked only a little salt 
to be delicious. 

In any by-time Alan must teach me 
to use my sword, for my ignorance had 
much distressed him; and I think be- 
sides, as I had sometimes the upper- 
hand of him in the fishing, he was not 
sorry to turn to an exercise where he 
had so much the upper-hand of me. 
He made it somewhat more of a pain 
than need have been, for he stormed at 
me all through the lessons in a very 
violent manner of scolding, and would 
push me so close that I made sure he 
must run me through the body. I was 
often tempted to turn tail, but held my 
ground for all that, and got some profit 
of my lessons; if it was but to stand 
on guard with an assured countenance, 
which is often all that is required. So, 
though I could never in the least please 
my master, I was not altogether dis- 
pleased with myself. 

In the meanwhile, you are not to sup- 
pose that we neglected our chief busi- 
ness, which was to get away. 

“Tt will be many a long day,” Alan 
said to me on our first morning, “before 
the red-coats think upon seeking Corry- 
nakiegh; so now we must get word sent 
to James, and he must find the siller 
for us.” ; 

“And how shall we send that word?” 
says I. “We are here in a desert place, 
which yet we dare not leave; and un- 
less ye get the fowls of the air to be 
your messengers, I see not what we 
shall be able to do.” 


“Ayr?” said Alan. ‘“Ye’re a man of 
small contrivance, David.’ 

Thereupon he fell in a muse, looking 
in the embers of the fire; and presently, 
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getting a piece of wood, he fashioned 
it in a cross, the four ends of which 
he blackened on the coals. Then he 
looked at me a little shyly. 

“Could ye lend me my button?” says 
he. “It seems a strange thing to ask 
a gift again, but I own I am laith to cut 
another.” 

I gave him the button; whereupon he 
strung it on the strip of his great-coat 
which he had used to bind the cross; 
and tying in a little sprig of birch and 
another of fir, he looked upon his work 
with satisfaction. 

“Now,” said he, “there is a little 
clachan” (what is called a hamlet in the 
English) “not very far from Corryna- 
kiegh, and it has the name of Koalisna- 
coan. There, there are living many 
friends of mine whom I could trust 
with my life, and some that I am no 
just so sure of. Ye see, David, there 
will be money set upon our heads; 
James himsel’ is to set money on them; 
and as for the Campbells, they would 
never spare siller where there was a 
Stewart to be hurt. If it was other- 
wise, I would go down to Koalisnacoan 
whatever, and trust my life into these 
people’s hands as lightly as I would 
trust another with my glove.” 

“But being so?” said I. 

“Being so,” said he, “I would as lief 
they didnae see me. There’s bad folk 
everywhere, and what’s far worse, weak | 
ones. So when it comes dark again, I. 
will steal down into that clachan, and| 
set this that I have been making in the: 
window of a good friend of mine, John; 
Breck Maccoll, a bouman* of Appin’s.”' 


“With all my heart,” says I; “and! 
if he finds it, what is he to think?” 


“Well,” says Alan, “I wish he was 2) 


* A bouman is a tenant who takes stock from the landlord and shares with him | 
the increase. 
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man of more penetration, for by my 
troth I am afraid he will make little 
enough of it! But this is what I have 
in my mind. This cross is something 
in the nature of the crosstarrie, or fiery 
cross, which is the signal of gathering 
in our clans; yet he will know well 
enough the clan is not to rise, for there 


it is standing in his window, and no. 


word with it. So he will say to himsel’, 


The clan is not to rise, but there is- 


something. Then he will see my but- 
ton, and that was Duncan Stewart’s. 
And then he will say to himself, The 
son of Duncan is in the heather, and 
has need of me.” 

“Well,” said I, “it may be. But even 
supposing so, there is a good deal of 
heather between here and the Forth.” 

“And that is a very true word,” says 
Alan. ‘But then John Breck will see 
the sprig of birch and the sprig of pine; 
and he will say to himsel’ (if he is a 
man of any penetration at all, which I 
misdoubt), Alan will be lying in a wood 
which is both of pines and birches. 
Then he will think to himsel’, That is 
not so very rife hereabout; and then he 
will come and give us a look up in 
Corrynakiegh. And if he does not, 
David, the devil may fly away with him, 
for what I care; for he will no be worth 
the salt to his porridge.” 

“Eh, man,” said I, drolling with him 
a little, ‘‘you’re very ingenious! But 
would it not be simpler for you to write 
him a few words in black and white?” 

“And that is an excellent observe, Mr. 
Balfour of Shaws,’’ says Alan, drolling 
with me; “and it would certainly be 
much simpler for me to write to him, 
but it would be a sore job for John 
Breck to read it. He would have to go 
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to the school for two-three years; and 
it’s possible we might be wearied wait- 
ing on him.” 

So that night Alan carried down his 
fiery cross and set it in the bouman’s 
window. He was troubled when he 
came back; for the dogs had barked 
and the folk run out from their houses; 
and he thought he had heard a clatter 
of arms and seen a red-coat come to 
one of the doors. On all accounts, we 
lay the next day in the borders of the 
wood and kept a close lookout; so that 
if it was John Breck that came we might 
be ready to guide him, and if it was the 
red-coats we should have time to get 
away. 

About noon a man was to be spied, 
straggling up the open side of the moun- 
tain in the sun, and looking round him 
as he came, from under his hand. No 
sooner had Alan seen him than he 
whistled; the man turned and came a 
little towards us: then Alan would give 
another “peep!” ard the man would 
come still nearer; and so by the sound 
of whistling, he was guided to the spot 
where we lay. 

He was a ragged, wild, bearded man, 
about forty, grossly disfigured with the 
smallpox, and looked both dull and sav- 
age. Although his English was very bad 
and broken, yet Alan (according to his 
very handsome use, whenever I was by) 
would suffer him to speak no Gaelic. 
Perhaps the strange language made him 
appear more backward than he really 
was; but I thought he had little good 
will to serve us, and what he had was 
the child of terror. 

Alan would have had him carry a 
message to James; but the bouman 
would hear of no message. “She was 
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forget it,” he said in his screaming 
voice; and would either have a letter 
or wash his hands of us. 

I thought Alan would be gravelled at 
that, for we lacked the means of writ- 
ing in that desert. But he was a man 
of more resources than I knew; searched 
the wood until he found a quill of 2 
cushat-dove, which he shaped into a 
pen; made himself a kind of ink with 
gunpowder from his horn and water 
from the running stream; and tearing 
a corner from his French military com- 
mission (which he carried in his pocket, 
like a talisman to keep him from the 
gallows), he sat down and wrote as 
follows: 


“Dear KinsMAN,—Please send the 
money by the bearer to the place he 
kens of. 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
aA. Sous 


This he entrusted to the bouman, who 
promised to make what manner of speed 
he best could, and carried it off with 
him down the hill. 


He was three full days gone, but 
about five in the evening of the third, 
we heard a whistling in the wood, which 
Alan answered; and presently the bou- 
man came up the water-side, looking 
for us, right and left. He seemed less 
sulky than before, and indeed he was 
no doubt well pleased to have got to 
the end of such a dangerous commis- 
sion. 


He gave us the news of the country; 
that it was alive with red-coats; that 
arms were being found, and poor folk 
brought in trouble daily; and that James 
and some of his servants were already 
clapped in prison at Fort William, un- 
der strong suspicion of complicity It 
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seemed it was noised on all sides that 
Alan Breck had fired the shot; and 
there was a bill issued for both him 
and me, with one hundred pounds re- 
ward. 


This was all as bad as could be; and 
the little note the bouman had carried 
us from Mrs. Stewart was of a miser- 
able sadness. In it she besought Alan 
not to let himself be captured, assuring 
him, if he fell in the hands of the troops, 
both he and James were no better than 
dead men. The money she sent was 
all that she could beg or borrow, and 
she prayed heaven we could be doing 
with it. Lastly, she said she enclosed 
us one of the bills in which we were 
described. 


This we looked upon with great curi- 
osity and not a little fear, partly as a 
man may look in a mirror, partly as he 
might look into the barrel of an enemy’s 
gun to judge if it be truly aimed. Alan 
was advertised as “a small, pock- 
marked, active man of thirty-five or 
thereby, dressed in a feathered hat, a 
French side-coat of blue with silver 
buttons and lace a great deal tarnished, 
a red waistcoat and breeches of black 
shag”; and I as “a tall strong lad of 
about eighteen, wearing an old blue coat, 
very ragged, an old Highland bonnet, 
a long homespun waistcoat, blue 
breeches; his legs bare, low-country 
shoes, wanting the toes; speaks like a 
lowlander, and has no beard.” 

Alan was well enough pleased to see 
his finery so fully remembered and set 
down; only when he came to the word 
tarnish, he looked upon his lace like 
one a little mortified. As for myself, I 
thought I cut a miserable figure in the > 
bill; and yet was well enough pleased | 
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too, for since I had changed these rags, 
the description had ceased to be a 
danger and become a source of safety. 

“Alan,” said I, “you should change 
your . clothes.” 

“Na, troth!” said Alan, “I have nae 
others. A fine sight I would be, if I 
went back to France in a bonnet!” 

This put a second reflection in my 
mind: that if I were to separate from 
Alan and his tell-tale clothes I should 


be safe against arrest, and might go. 


openly about my business. Nor was 
this all; for suppose I was arrested when 
I was alone, there was little against me; 
but suppose I was taken in company 
with the reputed murderer, my case 
would begin to be grave. For gener- 
osity’s sake, I dare not speak my mind 
upon this head; but I thought of it 
none the less. 


I thought of it all the more, too, 
when the bouman brought out a green 
purse with four guineas in gold, and 
the best part of another in small 
change. True, it was more than I had. 
But then Alan, with less than five 
guineas, had to get as far as France; 
I, with my less than two, not beyond 
Queensferry; so that, taking things in 
their proportion, Alan’s society was not 
only a peril to my life, but a burden 
on my purse. 

But there was no thought of the sort 
in the honest head of my companion. 
He believed he was serving, helping, 
and protecting me. And what could 
I do but hold my peace, and chafe, and 
take my chance of it? 


“Tt’s little enough,” said Alan, putting 
the purse in his pocket, “but it’ll do my 
business. And now, John Breck, if ye 
will hand me over my button, this gen- 
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tleman and me will be for taking the 
road.” 

But the bouman, after feeling about 
in a hairy purse that hung in front of 
him in the Highland manner (though 
he wore otherwise the lowland habit, 
with sea-trousers), began to roll his 
eyes stiangely, and at last said, “Her 
nainsel will loss it,’ meaning he thought 
he had lost it. 

“What!” cried Alan, “you will lose 
my button, that was my father’s before 
me? Now I will tell you what is in my 
mind, John Breck: it is in my mind 
this is the worse day’s work that ever 
ye did since ye were born.” 

And as Alan spoke, he set his hands 
on his knees and looked at the bouman 
with a smiling mouth, and that dancing 
light in his eyes which meant mischief 
to his enemies. 

Perhaps the bouman was _ honest 
enough; perhaps he had meant to cheat 
and then, finding himself alone with 
two of us in a desert place, cast back 
to honesty as being safer; at least, 
and all at once, he seemed to find that 
button and handed it to Alan. 


“Well, and it is a good thing for the 
honour of the Maccolls,” said Alan, and 
then to me, “Here is my button back 
again, and I thank you for parting with 
it, which is of a piece with all your 
friendships to me.” Then he took the 
warmest parting of the bouman. “For,” 
says he, “ye have done very well by me, 
and set your neck at a venture, and I 
will always give you the name of a good 
man.” 


Lastly, the bouman took himself off 
by one way; and Alan and I (getting 
our chattels together) struck into an- 
other to resume our flight. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER: 
THE MOOR. 


More than eleven hours of incessant, 
hard travelling brought us early in the 
morning to the end of a range of moun- 
tains. In front of us there lay a piece 
of low, broken, desert land, which we 
must now cross. The sun was not long 
up, and shone straight in our eyes; a 
little, thin mist went up from the face 
of the moorland like a smoke; so that 
(as Alan said) there might have been 
twenty squadron of dragoons there and 
we none the wiser. 

We sat down, therefore, in a howe 
of the hillside till the mist should have 
risen, and made ourselves a dish of 
drammach, and held a council of war. 

“David,” said Alan, “this is the kittle 
bit. Shall we lie here till it comes 
night, or shall we risk it and stave on 
ahead?” 

“Well,” said I, “I am tired indeed, 
but I could walk as far again, if that 
was all.” 


“Ay, but it isnae,” said Alan, “nor yet 
the half. This is how we stand: Appin’s 
fair death to us. To the south it’s all 
Campbells, and no to be thought of. 
To the north; well, there’s no muckle 
to be gained by going north; neither 
for you, that wants to get to Queens- 
ferry, nor yet for me, that wants to get 
to France. Well then, we’ll can strike 
east.” 

“East be it!” says I, quite cheerily; 
but I was thinking, in to myself: “O, 
man, if you would only take one point 
of the compass, and let me take any 
other, it would be the best for both of 
us.” ive 
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“Well, then, east, ye see, we have 
the muirs,” said Alan. “Once there, 
David, it’s mere pitch-and-toss. Out 
on yon bold, naked, flat place, where 
can a body turn to? Let the red-coats 
come over a hill, they can spy you miles 
away; and the sorrow’s in their horses’ 
heels, they would soon ride you down. 
It’s no good place, David; and I’m 
free to say, it’s worse by daylight than 
by dark.” 

“Alan,” said I, “hear my way of it. 
Appin’s death for us; we have none 
too much money, nor yet meal; the 
longer they seek, the nearer they may 
guess where we are; it’s all a risk; and 
I give my word to go ahead until we 
drop.” 

Alan was delighted. ‘There are 
whiles,” said he, “when ye are altogether 
too canny and Whiggish to be company 
for a gentleman like me; but there 
come other whiles when ye show your- 
self a mettle spark; and it’s then, David, 
that I love ye like a brother.” 

The mist rose and died away, and 
showed us that country lying as waste 
as the sea; only the moor-fowl and the 
peewees crying upon it, and far over to 
the east a herd of deer, moving like 
dots. Much of it was red with heather; 
much of the rest broken up with bogs 
and hags and peaty pools; some had 
been burnt black in a heath fire; and 
in another place there are quite a for- 
est of dead firs, standing like skeletons. 
A wearier-looking desert man never 
saw; but at least it was clear of troops, 
which was our point. 


We went down accordingly into the 
waste, and began to make our toilsome 
and devious travels towards the easterr 
verge. There were the tops of moun: 
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tains all round (you are to remember) 
from whence we might be spied at any 
moment; so it behoved us to keep in the 
hollow parts of the moor, and when 
these turned aside from our direction 
to move upon its naked face with infi- 
nite care. Sometimes, for half an hour 
together, we must crawl from one 
heather bush to another, as hunters do 
when they are hard upon the deer. It 
was a clear day again, with a blazing 


sun; the water in the brandy bottle was 


soon gone; and altogether, if I had 
guessed what it would be to crawl half 
the time upon my belly and to walk 
much of the rest stooping nearly to the 
knees, I should certainly have held back 
such a killing enterprise. 

Toiling and resting and toiling again, 
we wore away the morning; and about 
noon lay down in a thick bush of 
heather to sleep. Alan took the first 
watch; and it seemed to me I had scarce 
closed my eyes before I was shaken 
up to take the second. We had no clock 
to go by; and Alan stuck a sprig of 
heath in the ground to serve instead; 
so that as soon as the shadow of the 
bush should fall so far to the east, I 
might know to rouse him. But I was 
by this time so weary that I could have 
slept twelve hours at a stretch; I had 
the taste of sleep in my throat; my 
joints slept even when my mind was 
waking; the hot smell of heather, and 
the drone of the wild bees, were like 
possets to me; and every now and again 
I would give a jump and find I had 
been dozing. 


The last time I woke I Neaniad to 
come back from farther away, and 
thought the sun had taken a great start 
in the heavens. I looked at the sprig 
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of heath, and at that I could have cried 
aloud; for I saw I had betrayed my 
trust. My head was nearly turned with 
fear and shame; and at what I saw, 
when I looked out around me on the 
moor, my heart was like dying in my 
body. For sure enough, a body of 
horse-soldiers had come during my 
sleep, and were drawing near to us from 
the south-east, spread out in the shape 
of a fan and riding their horses to and 
fro in the deep parts of the heather. 

When I waked Alan, he glanced first 
at the soldiers, then at the mark and 
the position of the sun, and knitted his 
brows with @ sudden, quick look, both 
ugly and anxious, which was all the re- 
proach I had of him. 

“What are we to do now?” I asked. 

“We'll have to play at being hares,” 
said he. “Do ye see yon mountain?” 
pointing to one on the northeastern sky. 

Ay?) said iE. 

“Well then,” says he, “let us strike 
for that. Its name is Ben Alder; it is 
a wild, desert mountain full of hills and 
hollows, and if we can win to it before 
the morn, we may do yet.” 

“But Alan,” cried I, “that will take 
us across the very coming of the sol- 
diers!” 

“T ken that fine,” said he; “but if 
we are driven back on Appin, we are 
two dead men. So now, David man, 
be brisk!” 

With that he began to run forward 
on his hands and knees with an incred- 
ible quickness, as though it were his 
natural way of going. All the time, too, 
he kept winding in and out in the lower 
parts of the moorland where we were 
the best concealed. Some of these had 
been burned or at least scathed with 
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fire; and there rose in our faces (which 
were close to the ground) a blinding, 
choking dust as fine as smoke. The 
water was long out; and this posture 
of running on the hands and knees 
brings an overmastering weakness and 
weariness, so that the joints ache and 
the wrists faint under your weight. 


Now and then, indeed, where was a 
big bush of heather, we lay awhile, and 
panted, and putting aside the leaves, 
looked back at the dragoons. They had 
not spied us, for they held straight on; 
a half-troop, J think covering about two 
miles of ground, and beating it mighty 
thoroughly as they went. I had awak- 
ened just in time; a little later, and 
we must have fled in front of them, in- 
stead of escaping on one side. Even as 
it was, the least misfortune might be- 
tray us; and now and again, when a 
grouse rose out of the heather with a 
clap of wings, we lay as still as the dead 
and were afraid to breathe. 


The aching and faintness of my body, 
the labouring of my heart, the soreness 
of my hands, and the smarting of my 
throat and eyes in the continual smoke 
of dust and ashes, had soon grown to 
be so unbearable that I would gladly 
have given up. Nothing but the fear 
of Alan lent me enough of a false kind 
of courage to continue. As for himself 
(and you are to bear in mind that he 
was cumbered with a great-coat) he 
had first turned crimson, but as time 
went on the redness began to be min- 
gled with patches of white; his breath 
cried and whistled as it came; and his 
voice, when he whispered his observa- 
tions in my ear during our halts, 
sounded like nothing human. Yet he 
seemed in no way dashed in spirits, nor 
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did he at all abate in his activity; so 
that I was driven to marvel at the 
man’s endurance. 

At length, in the first gloaming of the 
night, we heard a trumpet sound, and 
looking back from among the heather, 
saw the troop beginning to collect. A 
little after, they had built a fire and 
camped for the night, about the middle 
of the waste. 

At this I begged and besought that 
we might lie down and sleep. 

“There shall be no sleep the night!” 
said Alan. “From now on, these weary 
dragoons of yours will keep the crown 
of the muirland, and none will get out 
of Appin but winged fowls. We got 
through in the nick of time, and shall 
we jeopard what we've gained? Na, na, 
when the day comes, it shall find you 
and me in a fast place on Ben Alder.” 

“Alan,” I said, “it’s not the want of 
will: it’s the strength that I want. If 
I could, I would; but as sure as I’m 
alive I cannot.” 

“Very well, then,” said Alan. 
carry ye.” 

I looked to see if he were jesting; 
but no, the little man was in dead 
earnest; and the sight of so much reso- 
lution shamed me. 

“Lead away!” said I. “I'll follow.” 

He gave me one look as much as to 
say, “Well done, David!” and off he 
set again at his top speed. 


It grew cooler and even a little darker 
(but not much) with the coming of the 
night. The sky was cloudless; it was 
still early in July, and pretty far north; 
in the darkest part of that night you 
would have needed /pretty good eyes 
to read, but for all that, I have often 
seen it darker in a winter midday. 


“Tl 
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Heavy dew fell and drenched the moor 
like rain; and this refreshed me for 
awhile. When we stopped to breathe, 
-and I had time to see all about me, the 
clearness and sweetness of the night, 
the shapes of the hills like things asleep, 
and the fire dwindling away behind us 
like a bright spot in the midst of the 
moor, anger would come upon me in a 
clap that I must still drag myself in 
agony and eat the dust like a worm. 

By what I have read in books, I 
think few that have held a pen were 
ever really wearied, or they would write 
of it more strongly. I had no care of 
my life, neither past nor future, and 
I scarce remembered there was such a 
lad as David Balfour; I did not think 
of myself, but just of each fresh step 
which I was sure would be my last, with 
despair—and of Alan, who was the 
cause of it, with hatred. Alan was in 
the right trade as a soldier; this is the 
officer’s part to make men continue to 
do things, they know not wherefore, 
and when, if the choice was offered, 
they would lie down where they were 
and be killed. And I dare say I would 
have made a good enough private; for 
in these last hours, it never occurred 
to me that I had any choice but just 
to obey as long as I was able, and die 
obeying. 

Day began to come in, after vears, 
I thought; and by that time we were 
past the greatest danger, and could walk 
upon our feet like men, instead of 
crawling like brutes. But, dear heart 
have mercy; what a pair we must have 
made, going double like old grandfath- 
ers, stumbling like babes, and as white 
as dead folk. Never a word passed be- 
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tween us; each set his mouth and kept 
his eyes in front of him, and lifted up 
his foot and set it down again, like 
people lifting weights at a country 
play;* all the while, with the moorfowl 
crying “peep!” in the heather, and the 
light coming slowly clearer in the east. 

I say Alan did as I did. Not that 
ever I looked at him, for I had enough 
ado to keep my feet; but because it is 
plain he must have been as stupid with 
weariness as myself, and looked as lit- 
tle where we were going, or we should 
not have walked into an ambush like 
blind men. | 

It fell in this way. We were going 
down a heathery brae, Alan leading 
and I following a pace or two behind, 
like a fiddler and his wife; when upon 
a sudden the heather gave a rustle, 
three or four ragged men leaped out, 
and the next moment we were lying on 
our backs, each with a dirk at his throat. 

I don’t think I cared; the pain of 
this rough handling was quite swallowed 
up by the pains of which I was already 
full; and I was too glad to have stopped 
walking to mind about a dirk. I lay 
looking up in the face of the man that 
held me; and I mind his face was black 
with the sun and his eyes very light, 
but I was not afraid of him. I heard 
Alan and another whispering in the 
Gaelic; and what they said was all one 
ton me: 


Then the dirks were put up, our 
weapons were taken away, and we were 
set face to face, sitting in the heather. 

“They are Cluny’s men,” said Alan. 
“We couldnae have fallen better. We’re 
just to bide here with these, which are 
his out-sentries, till they can get word 
to the chief of my arrival.” 


*Village fair. 
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Now Cluny Macpherson, the chief 
of the clan Vourich, had been one of 
the leaders of the great rebellion six 
years before; there was a price on his 
life; and I had supposed him long ago 
in France, with the rest of the heads of 
that desperate party. Even tired as I 
was the surprise of what I heard half 
wakened me. 

“What,” I cried, “is Cluny still here?” 

“Ay, is he so!” said Alan. “Still in 
his own country and kept by his own 
clan. King George can do no more.” 

I think I would have asked farther, 
but Alan gave me the put-off. “I am 
rather wearied,” he said, “and I would 
like fine to get a sleep.” And without 
more words, he rolled on his face in a 
deep heather bush, and seemed to sleep 
at once. 

There was no such thing possible for 
me. You have heard grasshoppers 
whirring in the grass in the summer 
time? Well, I had no sooner closed 
my eyes, than my body, and above all 
my head, belly, and wrists, seemed to 
be filled with whirring grasshoppers; 
and I must open my eyes again at 
once, and tumble and toss, and sit up 
and lie down; and look at the sky which 
dazzled me, or at Cluny’s wild and dirty 
sentries, peering out over the top of the 
brae and chattering to each other in 
the Gaelic. 

That was all the rest I had, until the 
messenger returned; when, as it ap- 
peared that Cluny would be glad to re- 
ceive us, we must get once more upon 
our feet and set forward. Alan was in 
excellent good spirits, much refreshed 
by his sleep, very hungry, and looking 
pleasantly forward to a dram and a 
dish of hot collops, of which, it seems, 
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the messenger had brought him word. 
For my part, it made me sick to hear 
of eating. I had been dead-heavy be- 
fore, and now I felt a sort of dread- 
ful lightness, which would not suffer 
me to walk. I drifted like a gossamer; 
the ground seemed to me a cloud, the 
hills a feather-weight, the air to have 2 
current, like a running burn, which car- 
ried me to and fro. With all that, a 
sort of horror of despair sat on my 
mind, so that I could have wept at my 
own helplessness. 

I saw Alan knitting his brows at me, 
and supposed it was in anger; and that 
gave me a pang of light-headed fear, 
like what a child may have. I remem- 
ber, too, that I was smiling, and could 
not stop smiling, hard as I tried; for 
I thought it was out of place at such 
a time. But my good companion had 
nothing in his mind but kindness; and 
the next moment, two of the gillies had 
me by the arms, and I began to be car- 
ried forward with great swiftness (or so 
it appeared to me, although I dare say 
it was slowly enough in truth), through 
a labyrinth of dreary glens and hollows 
and into the heart of that dismal moun- 
tain of Ben Alder. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CLUNY’S CAGE. 


WE came at last to the foot of an ex- 
ceeding steep wood, which scrambled 
up a craggy hillside, and was crowned 
by a naked precipice. 

“Tt’s here,” said one of the guides, 
and we struck up hill. 

The trees clung upon the slope, like 
sailors on the shrouds of a ship; and 
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their trunks were like the rounds of a 
ladder, by which we mounted. 

Quite at the top, and just before the 
rocky face of the cliff sprang above the 
foliage, we found that strange house 
which was known in the country as 
“Cluny’s Cage.” The trunks of several 
trees had been wattled across, the inter- 
vals strengthened with stakes, and the 
ground behind this barricade levelled 


up with earth to make the floor. A’ 


tree, which grew out from the hillside, 
was the living centre-beam of the roof. 
The walls were of wattle and covered 
with moss. The whole house had some- 
thing of an egg shape; and it half 
hung, half stood in that steep, hillside 
thicket, like a wasp’s nest in a green 
hawthorn. 

Within, it was large enough to shel- 
ter five or six persons with some com- 
fort. A projection of the cliff had been 
cunningly employed to be the fireplace; 
and the smoke rising against the face 
of the rock, and being not dissimilar 
in colour, readily escaped notice from 
below. 

This was but one of Cluny’s hiding 
places; he had caves, besides, and un- 
derground chambers in several parts 
of his country; and following the re- 
ports of his scouts, he moved from one 
to another as the soldiers drew near or 
moved away. By this manner of living, 
and thanks to the affection of his clan, 
he had not only stayed all this time in 
society, while so many others had fled 
or been taken and slain; but stayed 
four or five years longer, and only went 
to France at last by the express com- 
mand of his master. There he soon 
died; and it is strange to reflect that 
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he may have regretted his Cage upon 
Ben Alder. 

When we came to the door he was 
seated by his rock chimney, watching 
a gillie about some cookery. He was 
mighty plainly hahbited, with a knitted 
night-cap drawn over his ears, and 
smoked a foul cutty pipe. For all that 
he had the manners of a king, and it 
was quite a sight to see him rise out of 
his place to welcome us. 

“Well, Mr. Stewart, come awa’, sir!” 
said he, ‘“‘and bring in your friend that 
as yet I dinna ken the name of.” 

“And how is yourself Cluny?” said 
Alan. “I hope ye do brawly, sir. And 
I am proud to see ye, and to present to 
ye my friend the Laird of Shaws, Mr. 
David Balfour.” 


Alan never referred to my estate 
without a touch of a sneer, when we 
were alone; but with strangers, he rang 
the words out like a herald. 

“Step in by, the both of ye, gentle- 
men,’ says Cluny. “I make ye wel- 
come to my house, which is a queer, 
rude place for certain, but one where I 
have entertained a royal personage, 
Mr. Stewart—ye doubtless ken the per- 
sonage I have in my eye. We'll take 
a dram for luck, and as soon as this 
handless man of mine has the collops 
ready, we'll dine and take a hand at the 
cartes as gentlemen should. My life 
is a bit driegh,” says he, pouring out 
the brandy; “TI see little company, and 
sit and twirl my thumbs, and mind upon 
a great day that is gone by, and weary 
for another great day that we all hope 
will be upon the road. And so here’s 
a toast to ye: The Restoration!” 


Thereupon we all touched glasses and 
drank. I am sure I wished no ill to 
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King George; and if he had been there 
himself in proper person, it’s like he 
would have done as I did. No sooner 
had I taken out the dram than I felt 
hugely better, and could look on and 
listen, still a little mistily perhaps, but 
no longer with the same groundless hor- 
ror and distress of mind. — 


It was certainly a strange place, and 
‘we had a strange host. In his long hid- 
ing, Cluny had grown to have all man- 
ner of precise habits, like those of an 
old maid. He had a particular place, 
where no one else must sit; the Cage 
Was arranged in a particular way, which 
none must disturb; cookery was one 
of his chief fancies, and even while he 
was greeting us in, he kept an eye to the 
collops. 


It appears, he sometimes visited or 
received visits from his wife and one 
or two of his nearest friends, under 
the cover of night; but for the more 
part lived quite alone, and communi- 
cated only with his sentinels and the 
gillies that waited on him in the Cage. 
The first thing in the morning, one of 
them, who was a barber, came and 
shaved him, and gave him the news of 
the country, of which he was immoder- 
ately greedy. There was no end to 
his questions; he put them as earnestly 
as a child; and at some of the answers, 
laughed out of all bounds of reason, 
and would break out again laughing at 
the mere memory, hours after the bar- 
ber was gone. 


To be sure, there might have been a 
purpose in his questions; for though he 
was thus sequestered, and like the other 
landed gentlemen of Scotland, stripped 
by the late Act of Parliament of legal 
powers, he still exercised a patriarchal 
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justice in his clan. Disputes were 
brought to him in his hiding-hole to be 
decided; and the men of his country, 
who would have snapped their fingers 
at the Court of Session, laid aside re- 
venge and paid down money at the bare 
word of this forfeited and hunted out- 
law. When he was angered, which was 
often enough, he gave his commands 
and breathed threats of punishment like 
any king; and his gillies trembled and 
crouched away from him like children 
before a hasty father. With each of 
them, as he entered, he ceremoniously 
shook hands, both parties touching their 
bonnets at the same time in a military 
manner. Altogether, I had a fair 
chance to see some of the inner work- 
ings of a Highland clan; and this with 
a proscribed, fugitive chief; his country 
conquered; the troops riding upon all 
sides in quest of him, sometimes within 
a mile of where he lay; and when the 
least of the ragged fellows whom he 
rated and threatened, could have made 
a fortune by betraying him. 


On that first day, as soon as the col- 
lops were ready, Cluny gave them with 
his own hand a squeeze of a lemon (for 
he was well supplied with luxuries) and 
bade us draw in to our meal. 


“They,” said he, meaning the col- 
lops, “are such as I gave His Royal 
Highness in this very house; bating the 
lemon juice, for at that time we were 
glad to get the meat and never fashed 
for kitchen.* Indeed, there were mair 
dragoons than lemons in my country 
in the year forty-six.” 


I do not know if the collops were 
truly very good, but my heart rose 
against the sight of them, and I could 
eat but little. All the while Cluny en- 


*Condiment. 
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| tertained us with stories of Prince 
_ Charlie’s stay in the Cage, giving us 
the very words of the speakers, and 
rising from his place to show us where 
they stood. By these, I gathered the 
Prince was a gracious, eee boy, like 
the son of a race of polite kings, but 
not so wise as Solomon. I gathered, 
too, that while he was in the Cage, he 
was often drunk; so the fault that has 
since, by all accounts, 
wreck of him, had even then begun to 
show itself. 

We were no sooner done eating than 
Cluny brought out an old, thumbed, 
greasy pack of cards, such as you may 
find in a mean inn; and his eyes bright- 
ened in his face as he proposed that we 
should fall to playing. 

Now this was one of the things I had 
been brought up to eschew like dis- 
grace; it being held by my father 
neither the part of a Christian nor yet 
of a gentleman to ‘set his own livelihood 
and fish for that of others, on the cast 
of painted cardboard. To be sure, I 
might have pleaded my fatigue, which 
was excuse enough; but I thought it 
behoved that I should bear a testi- 
mony. I must have got very red in the 
face, but I spoke steadily, and told 
them I had no call to be a judge of 
others, but for my own part, it was a 
matter in which I had no clearness. 

Cluny stopped mingling the cards. 
“What in devil’s name is this?” says 
he. “What kind of Whiggish, canting 
talk is this, for the house of Cluny 
Macpherson?” 

“JT will put my hand in the fire for 
Mr. Balfour,” says Alan. “He is an 
honest and a mettle gentleman, and I 
would have ye bear in mind who says 


made such a 
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it. I bear a king’s name,” says he, 
cocking his hat; “and I and any that 
I call friend are company for the best. 
But the gentleman is tired, and should 
sleep; if he has no mind to the cartes, 
it will never hinder you and me. And 
I’m fit and willing, sir, to play ye any 
game that ye can name.” 

“Sir,” says Cluny, “in this poor 
house of mine I would have you to 
ken that any gentleman may follow his 
pleasure. If your friend would like to 
stand on his head, he is welcome. And 
if either he, or you, or any other man, 
is not preceesely satisfied, I will be 
proud to step outside with him.” 

I had no will that these two friends 
should cut their throats for my sake. 

“Sir,” said I, “I am very wearied, as 
Alan says; and what’s more, as you 
are a man that likely has sons of your 
own, I may tell you it was a promise 
to my father.” 

“Say nae mair, say nae mair,” said 
Cluny, and pointed me to a bed of 
heather in a corner of the Cage. For 
all that he was displeased enough, he 
looked at me askance, and grumbled 
when he looked. And indeed it must 
be owned that both my scruples and 
the words in which I declared them, 
smacked somewhat of the Covenanter, 
and were little in their place among wild 
Highland Jacobites. 

What with the brandy and the ven- 
ison, a strange heaviness had come over 
me; and I had a kind of trance, in 
which I continued almost the whole time 
of our stay in the Cage. Sometimes 
I was broad awake and understood what 
passed; sometimes I only heard voices, 
or men snoring, like the voice of a 
silly river; and the plaids upon the wall 
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dwindl:d down and swelled out again, 
like firelight shadows on the roof. I 
must sometimes have spoken or cried 
out, for I remember I was now and then 
amazed at being answered; yet I was 
conscious of no particular nightmare, 
only of a general, black, abiding horror 
—a horror of the place I was in, and 
the bed I lay in, and the plaids on the 
wall, and the voices, and the fire, and 
myself. 

The barber-gillie, who was a doctor 
too, was called in to prescribe for me; 
but as he spoke in Gaelic, I understood 
not a word of his opinion, and was too 
sick even to ask for a translation. I 
knew well enough I was ill, and that 
was all I cared about. 

I paid little heed while I lay in this 
poor pass. But Alan and Cluny were 
most of the time at the cards, and I 
am clear that Alan must have begun by 
winning; for I remember sitting up, and 
seeing them hard at it, and a great 
glittering pile of as much as sixty or a 
hundred guineas on the table. It looked 
strange enough, to see all this wealth 
in the nest upon a cliffside, wattled 
about growing trees. And even then, I 
thought it seemed deep water for Alan 
to be riding, who had no better battle- 
horse than a green purse and a matter 
of five pounds. 

The luck, it seems, changed on the 
second day. About noon I was wakened 
as usual for dinner, and as usual re- 
fused to eat, and was given a dram 
with some bitter infusion which the bar- 
ber had prescribed. The sun was shin- 
ing in at the open door of the Cage, 
and this dazzled and offended me. 
Cluny sat at the table, biting the pack 
of cards. Alan had stooped over the 
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bed, and had his face close to my 
eyes; to which, troubled as they were 
with the fever, it seemed of the most 
shocking bigness. 

He asked me for a loan of my money. 

“What for?” said I. 

“O, just for a loan,” he said. 

“But why?” I repeated. 
see.” 

“Hut, David!” said Alan, “ye would 
nae grudge me a loan?” 

I would though, if I had had my 
senses! But all I thought of then was 
to get his face away, and I handed him 
my money. 

On the morning of the third day, 
when we had been forty-eight hours in 
the Cage, I awoke with a great relief 
of spirits, very weak and weary indeed, 
but seeing things of the right size with 
their honest everyday appearance. I 
had a mind to eat, moreover, rose from 
bed of my own movement, and as soon 
as we had breakfasted, stepped to the 
entry of the Cage and sat down outside 
in the top of the wood. It was a grey 
day with a cool, mild air: and I sat 
in a dream all morning, only disturbed 
by the passing by of Cluny’s scouts and 
servants coming with provisions and re- 
ports; for as the coast was at that time 
clear, you might almost say he held 
court openly. 

When I returned, he and Alan had 
laid the cards aside, and were question- 
ing a gillie; and the chief turned about 
and spoke to me in the Gaelic. 

“T have no Gaelic, sir,” said I. 


Now since the card question, every- 
thing I said or did had the power of 
annoying Cluny. “Your name _ has 
more sense than yourself, then,” said 
he angrily; “for it’s good Gaelic. But 


“I don’t 
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the point is this. My scout reports all 


clear in the south, and the question is, 


have ye the strength to go?” 

I saw cards on the table, but no gold; 
only a heap of little written papers, 
and these all on Cluny’s side. Alan, 
besides, had an odd look, like a man 
not very well content; and I began 
to have a strong misgiving. 

“T do not know if I am as well as 


I should be,” said I, looking at Alan; _ 


“but the little money we have has a 
long way to carry us.” 

Alan took his under-lip into his 
mouth, and looked upon the ground. 

“David,” says he at last, “I’ve lost 
it; there’s the naked truth.” 

“My money too?” said I. 

“Your money too.” says Alan, with 


a groan. “Ye shouldnae have given it 
to me. I’m daft when I get to the 
cartes.” 


“Hoot-toot! hoot-toot!” said Cluny. 
“Tt was all daffing; it’s all nonsense. 
Of course you'll have your money back 
again, and the double of it, if yell make 
so free with me. It would be a singu- 
lar thing for me to keep it. It’s not 
to be supposed that I would be any 
hindrance to gentlemen in your situa- 
tion; that would be a singular thing!” 
cries he, and began to pull gold out of 
his pocket with a mighty red face. 

Alan said nothing, only looked on the 
ground. 

“Will you 
sir?” said I. 

Cluny said he would be very glad, 
and followed me readily enough, but he 
looked flustered and put out. 

“And now, sir,” says I, “I must first 
acknowledge your generosity.” 

“Nonsensical nonsense!”’ cries Cluny. 


step to the door with me, 
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“Where’s the generosity? This is just 
a most unfortunate affair; but what 
would ye have me do—boxed up in this 
beeskep of a cage of mine—but just set 
my friends to the cartes, when I can 
get them? And if they lose, of course, 
it’s not to be supposed ” And here 
he came to a pause. 

“Yes,” said I, “if they lose, you give 
them back their money; and if they 
win, they carry away yours in theil 
pouches! I have said before that I 
grant your generosity; but to me, sir, 
it’s a very painful thing to be placed 
in this position.” 

There wa§ a little silence, in which 
Cluny seemed always as if he was about 
to speak, but said nothing. All the 
time he grew redder and redder in the 
face. 

“T am a young man,” said I, “and I 
ask your advice. Advise me as you 
would your son. My friend fairly lost 
this money, after having fairly gained 
a far greater sum of yours; can I ac- 
cept it back again? Would that be the 
right part for me to play? Whatever 
I do, you can see for yourself it must 
be hard upon a man of any pride”’ 

“It’s rather hard on me, too, Mr. Bal- 
four,’ said Cluny, “and ye give me 
very much the look of a man that has 
entrapped poor people to their hurt. 
I wouldnae have my friends come to 
any house of mine to accept affronts; 
no,” he cried, with a sudden heat of 
anger, “nor yet to give them!” 

“And so you see, sir,” said I, “there 
is something to be said upon my side; 
and this gambling is a very poor em- 
ploy for the gentlefolks. But I am stil! 
waiting your opinion.” 

I am sure if ever Cluny hated anv 
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man it was David Balfour. He looked 
me all over with a warlike eye, and I 
saw the challenge at his lips. Bui either 
my youth disarmed him, or perhaps his 
own sense of justice. Certainly it was 
a mortifying matter for all concerned, 
and not least for Cluny; the more credit 
that he took it as he did. - 

“Mr. Balfour,” said he, “I think you 
are too nice and covenanting, but for 
all that you have the spirit of a very 
pretty gentleman. Upon my honest 
word, ye may take this money—it’s 
what I would tell my son—and here’s 
my hand along with it!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER: 
THE QUARREL. 


ALAN and I were put across Loch Er- 
rocht under cloud of night, and went 
down its eastern shore to another hid- 
ing-place near the head of Loch Ran- 
noch, whither we were led by one of 
the gillies from the Cage. This fellow 
carried all our luggage and Alan’s great- 
coat in the bargain, trotting along under 
the burthen, far less than the half of 
which used to weigh me to the ground, 
like a stout hill pony with a feather; 
yet he was a man that, in plain contest, 
I could have broken on my knee. 
Doubtless it was a great relief to walk 
disencumbered; and perhaps without 
that relief, and the consequent sense of 
liberty and lightness, I could not have 
walked at all. I was but new arisen 
from a bed of sickness; and there was 
nothing in the state of our affairs to 
hearten. me for much exertion; travel- 
ling, as we did, over the most dismal 
deserts in Scotland, under a cloudy 
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heaven, and with divided hearts among 
the travellers. 

For long, we said nothing; marching 
alongside or one behind the other, each 
with a set countenance; I, angry and 
proud, and drawing what strength I had 
from these two violent and sinful feel- 
ings; Alan angry and ashamed, ashamed 
that he had lost my money, angry that 
I should take it so ill. 

The thought of a separation ran al- 
ways the stronger in my mind; and the 
more I approved of it, the more 
ashamed I grew of my approval. It 
would be a fine, handsome, generous 
thing, indeed, for Alan to turn round 
and say tome: “Go, I am in the most 
danger, and my company only increases 
yours.” But for me to turn to the 
friend who certainly loved me, and say 
to him: “You are in great danger, I 
am in but little; your friendship is a 
burden; go, take your risks and bear 
your hardships alone ” no, that was 
impossible; and even to think of it 
privily to myself, made my cheeks to 
burn. 

And yet Alan had behaved like a 
child, and (what is worse) a treacherous 
child. Wheedling my money from me 
while I lay half-conscious was scarce 
better than theft; and yet here he was 
trudging by my side, without a penny 
to his name, and by what I could see, 
quite blithe to sponge upon the money 
he had driven me to beg. True, I was 
ready to share it with him; but it made 
me rage to see him count upon my 
readiness. 

These were the two things uppermost 
in my mind; and I could open my 
mouth upon neither without black un-. 
generosity. So I did the next worst, | 
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and said nothing, nor so much as looked 
once at my companion, save with the 
tail of my eye. 

At last, upon the other side of Loch 
Errocht, going over a smooth, rushy 
place, where the walking was easy, he 
could bear it no longer, and came close 
to me. 

“David,” says he, “this is no way for 
two friends to take a small accident. 


I have to say that I’m sorry; and so_ 


that’s said. And now if you have any- 
thing, ye’d better say it.” 

“OQ,” says I, “I have nothing.” 

He seemed disconcerted; at which I 
was meanly pleased. 

“No,” said he, with rather a trem- 
bling voice, “but when I say I was to 
blame?” 

“Why, of course, ye were to blame,” 
said I, coolly; “and you will bear me 
out that I have never reproached you.” 

“Never,” says he; “but ye ken very 
well that ye’ve done worse. Are we 
to part? Ye said so once before. Are 
ye to say it againr ‘There’s hills and 
heather enough between here and the 
two seas, David; and I will own I’m 
no very keen to stay where I’m no 
wanted.” 

This pierced me like a sword, and 
seemed to lay bare my private disloy- 
alty. 

“Alan Breck!’ I cried; and then: 
“Do you think I am one to turn my 
back on you in your chief need? You 
dursn’t say it to my face. My whole 
conduct’s there to give the lie to it. 
It’s true, I fell asleep upon the muir; 
but that was from weariness, and you 
do wrong to cast it up to me——” 

“Which is what I never did,” said 
Alan. 
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“But aside from that,’ I continued, 
“what have I done that you should 
even me to dogs by such a supposition? 
I never yet failed a friend, and it’s not 
likely I'll begin with you. There are 
things between us that I can never 
forget, even if you can.” 

“T will only say this to ye, David,” 
said Alan, very quietly, “that I have 
long been owing ye my life, and now 
I owe ye money. Ye should try to 
make that burden light for me.” 

This ought to have touched me, and 
in a manner it did, but the wrong man- 
ner. I felt I was behaving badly; and 
was now not only angry with Alan, but 
angry with myself in the bargain; and 
it made me the more cruel. 

“You ask me to speak,” said I. 
“Well, then, I will. You own yourself 
that you have done me a disservice; I 
have had to swallow an affront: I 
have never reproached you, I never 
named the thing till you did. And now 
you blame me,” cried I, “because I 
cannae laugh and sing as if I was glad 
to be affronted. The next thing will 
be that I’m to go down upon my knees 
and thank you for it! Ye should think 
more of others, Alan Breck. If ye 
thought more of others, ye would per- 
haps speak less about yourself; and 
when a friend that likes you very well 
has passed over an offence without a 
word, you would be blithe to let it lie, 
instead of making it a stick to break 
his back with. By your own way of 
it, it was you that was to blame; then 
it shouldnae be you to seek the quar- 
rel.” 

“Aweel,” said Alan, “say nae mair.” 

And we fell back into our former 
silence; and came to our journey’s end, 
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and supped, and lay down to sleep, 
without another word. 

The gillie put us across Loch Ran- 
noch in the dusk of the next day, and 
gave us his opinion as to our best route. 
This was to get us up at once into the 
tops of the mountains; to go round by 
a circuit, turning the heads of Glen 
Lyon, Glen Lochay, and Glen Dochart, 
and come down upon the lowlands by 
Kippen and the upper waters of the 
Forth. Alan was little pleased with a 
route which led us through the country 
of his blood-foes, the Glenorchy Camp- 
bells. He objected that by turning to 
the east, we should come almost at 
once among the Athole Stewarts, a race 
of his own name and lineage although 
following a different chief, and come be: 
sides by a far easier and swifter way 
to the place whither we were bound. 
But the gillie, who was indeed the chief 
man of Cluny’s scouts, had good rea- 
sons to give him on all hands, naming 
the force of troops in every district, and 
alleging finally (as well as I could un- 
derstand) that we should nowhere be 
so little troubled as in a country of the 
Campbells. 

Alan gave way at last, but with only 
half a heart. “It’s one of the dowiest 
countries in Scotland,’ said he. 
“There’s naething there that I ken, but 
heath, and crows, and Campbells. But 
I see that ye’re a man of some pene- 
tration; and be it as ye please!” 

We set forth accordingly by this itin- 
erary; and for the best part of three 
nights travelled on eerie mountains and 
among the well-heads of wild rivers; 
often buried in mist, almost continually 
blown and rained upon, and not once 
cheered by any glimpse of sunshine. 
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By day, we lay and slept in the drench- 
ing heather; by night, incessantly clam- 
bered upon breakneck hills and among 
rude crags. We often wandered; we 
were often so involved in fog, that we 
must lie quiet till it lightened. A fire 
was never to be thought of. Our only 
food was drammach and a portion of 
cold meat that we had carried from the 
Cage; and as for drink, Heaven knows 
we had no want of water. 

This was a dreadful time, rendered 
the more dreadful by the gloom of the 
weather and the country. I was never 
warm; my teeth chattered in my head; 
I was troubled with a very sore throat, 
such as I had on the isle; I had a pain- 
ful stitch in my side, which never left 
me; and when I slept in my wet bed, 
with the rain beating above and the mud 
oozing below me, it was to live over 
again in fancy the worst part of my 
adventures—to see the tower of Shaws 
lit by lightning, Ransome carried below 
on the men’s backs, Shuan dying on the 
round-house floor, or Colin Campbell 
grasping at the bosom of his coat. From 
such broken slumbers, I would be 
aroused in the gloaming, to sit up in 
the same puddle where I had slept, and 
sup cold drammach; the rain driving 
sharp in my face or running down my 
back in icy tricklets; the mist enfolding 
us like as in a gloomy chamber—or, 
perhaps, if the wind blew, falling sud- 
denly apart and showing us the gulf 
of some dark valley where the streams 
were crying aloud. 

The sound of an infinite number of 
rivers came up from all around. In this, 
steady rain the springs of the moun-. 
tains were broken up; every glen gushed | 


water like a cistern; every stream was; 


—— 
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in high spate, and had filled and over- 
flowed its channel. During our night 
tramps, it was solemn to hear the voices 
of them below in the valleys, now boom- 
ing like thunder, now with an angry 
cry. I could well understand the story 
of the Water Kelpie, that demon of 
the streams, who is fabled to keep wail- 
ing and roaring at the ford until the 
coming of the doomed traveller. Alan 
I saw believed it, or half believed it; 


and when the cry of the river rose more - 


than usually sharp, I was little surprised 
(though, of course, I would still be 
shocked) to see him cross himself in 
the manner of the Catholics. 


During all these horrid wanderings 
we had no familiarity, scarcely even 
that of speech. The truth is that I 
was sickening for my grave, which is 
my best excuse. But besides that I 
was of an unforgiving disposition from 
my birth, slow to take offense slower 
to forget it, and now incensed both 
against my companion and myself. For 
the best part of two days he was un- 
weariedly kind; silent, indeed, but al- 
ways ready to help, and always hoping 
(as I could very well see) that my dis- 
pleasure would blaw by. For the same 
length of time I stayed in myself nurs- 
ing my anger, roughly refusing his serv- 
ices, and passing him over with my 
eyes as if he had been a bush or a 
stone. 

The second night, or rather the peep 
of the third day, found us upon a very 
open hill, so that we could not follow 
our usual plan and lie down immediately 
to eat and sleep. Before we had reached 
a place of shelter, the grey had come 
pretty clear, for though it still rained, 
the clouds ran higher; and Alan, look- 
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ing in my face, showed some marks 
of concern. 

“Ye had better let me take your 
pack,” said he, for perhaps the ninth 
time since we had parted from the 
scout beside Loch Rannoch. 

“TI do very well, I thank you.” said 
I, as cold as ice. 

Alan flushed darkly. 
it again,” he said. 
man, David.” 

“T never said you were,” said I, which 
was exactly the rude, silly speech of a 
boy of ten. 

Alan made no answer at the time but 
his conduct answered for him. Hence- 
forth, it is to be thought, he quite for- 
gave himself for the affair at Cluny’s; 
cocked his hat again, walked jauntily, 
whistling airs, and looked at me upon 
one side with a provoking smile. 

The third night we were ito pass 
through the western end of the country 
of Balquhidder. It came clear and cold, 
with a touch in the air like frost, and 
a northerly wind that blew the clouds 
away and made the stars bright. The 
streams were full, of course, and still 
made a great noise among the hills; 
but I observed that Alan thought no 
more upon the Kelpie, and was in high 
good spirits. As for me, the change of 
weather came too late; I had lain in 
the mire so long that (as the Bible has 
it) my very clothes “abhorred me”; I 
was dead weary, deadly sick and full of 
pains and shiverings; the chill of the 
wind went through me, and the sound 
of it confused my ears. In this poor 
state I had to bear from my companion 
something in the nature of a persecu- 
tion. He spoke a good deal, and never 
without a taunt. ‘‘Whig” was the best 


“Tl not offer 
“T’m not a patient 
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name he had to give me. “Here,” he 
would say, “here’s a dub for ye to jump, 
my Whiggie! I ken you're a fine 
jumper!” And so on; all the time with 
a gibing voice and face. 

I knew it was my own doing, and no 
one else’s; but I was too miserable to 
repent. I felt I could drag myself but 
little farther; pretty soon, I must lie 
down and die on these wet mountains 
like a sheep or a fox, and my bones 
must whiten there like the bones of a 
beast. My head was light, perhaps; 
but I began to love the prospect, I be- 
gan to glory in the thought of such a 
death, alone in the desert, with the wild 
eagles besieging my last moments. Alan 
would repent then, I thought; he would 
remember, when I was dead, how much 
he owed me, and the remembrance 
would be torture. So I went like a 
sick, silly, and bad-hearted schoolboy, 
feeding my anger against a fellow-man, 
when I would have been better on my 
knees, crying on God for mercy. And 
at each of Alan’s taunts, I hugged my- 
self. ‘‘Ah!” thinks I to myself, “TI have 
a better taunt in readiness; when I lie 
down and die, you will feel it like a 
buffet in your face; ah, what a revenge! 
ah, how you will regret your ingrati- 
tude and cruelty!” 

All the while I was growing worse 
and worse. Once I had fallen, my legs 
simply doubling under me, and this had 
struck Alan for the moment; but I was 
afoot so briskly, and set off again with 
such a natural manner, that he soon 
forgot the incident. Flushes of heat 
went over me, and then spasms of 
shuddering. The stitch in my side was 
hardly bearable. At last I began to 
feel that I could trail myself no far- 
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ther: and with that, there came on me 
all at once the wish to have it out with 
Alan, let my anger blaze, and be done 
with my life in a more sudden manner. 
He had just called me “Whig.” I 
stopped. 

“Mr. Stewart,” said I, in a voice that 
quivered like a fiddle-string, “you are 
older than I am, and should know your 
manners. Do you think it either very 
wise or very witty to cast my politics 
in my teeth? I thought, where folk 
differed, it was the part of gentlemen to 
differ civilly; and if I did not, I may 
tell you I could find a better taunt than 
some of yours.” 

Alan had stopped opposite to me, his 
hat cocked, his hands in his breeches 
pockets, his head a little on one side. 
He listened, smiling evilly, as I could 
see by the starlight; and when I had 
done he began to whistle a Jacobite air. 
It was the air made in mockery of 
General Cope’s defeat at Preston 
Pans :— 


“Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wankin’ yet? 
And are your drums a-beatin’ yet?” 


And it came in my mind that Alan, 
on the day of that battle, had been en- 
gaged upon the royal side. 

“Why do ye take that air, Mr. Stew- 
art?” said I. “Is that to remind me you | 
have been beaten on both sides?” 

The air stopped on Alan’s lips! | 
“David!” said he. 

“But it’s time these manners ceased,” 
I continued; ‘and I mean you shall 
henceforth speak civilly of my King 
and my good friends the Campbells.” 

“T am a Stewart: ” began Alan. 

“O!” says I, “I ken ye bear a king’s. 


name. But you are to remember, since 
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I have been in the Highlands, I have 
seen a good many of those that bear 
it; and the best I can say of them is 
this, that they would be none the worse 
of washing?” 

— “Do you know that you insult me?” 
said Alan, very low. 

“T am sorry for that,” said I, “for I 
am not done; and if you distaste the 
sermon, I doubt the pirliecue* will 
please you as little. You have been 
chased in the field by the grown men 
of my party; it seems a poor kind of 
pleasure to outface a boy. Both the 
Campbells and the Whigs have beaten 
you; you have run before them like a 
hare. It behoves you to speak of them 
as your betters.” 

Alan stood quite still, the tails of his 
great-coat clapping behind him in the 
wind. 

y Ehismisea, pity,, dhe said. at. last: 
“These are things said that cannot be 
passed over.” 

“T never asked you to,” said I. ‘“T 
am as ready as yourself.” 

“Ready?” said he. 

“Ready,” 1. repeated. , ‘I. am-“no 
blower and boaster like some that I 
could name. Come on!” And draw- 
ing my sword, I fell on guard as Alan 
himself had taught me. 

“David!” he cried. ‘Are ye daft? 
I cannae draw upon ye, David. It’s fair 
murder.” 

“That was your look-out when you 
insulted me,” said I. 

“Tt’s the truth!” cried Alan, and he 
stood for a moment, wringing his mouth 
in his hand like a man in sore perplex- 
ity. “It’s the bare truth,” he said, and 
drew his sword. But before I could 
touch his blade with mine, he had 
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thrown it from him and fallen to the 
ground. “Na, na,” he kept saying, “na, 
na—I cannae, I cannae.” 

At this the last of my anger oozed 
all out of me; and I found myself only 
sick, and sorry, and blank, and wonder- 
ing at myself. I would have given the 
world to take back-what I had said; 


- but a word once spoken, who can re- 


capture it? I minded me of all Alan’s 
kindness and courage in the past, how 
he had helped and cheered and borne 
with me in our evil days; and then re- 
called my own insults, and saw that I 
had lost for ever that doughty friend. 
At the same time, the sickness that hung 
upon me seemed to redouble, and the 
pang in my side was like a sword for 
sharpness. I thought I must have 
swooned where I stood. 

This it was that gave me a thought. 
No apology could blot out what I had 
said; it was needless to think of one, 
none could cover the offence; but where 
an apology was vain, a mere cry for 
help might bring Alan back to my side. 
I put my pride away from me. “Alan!” 
I said, “if you cannae help me, I must 
just die here.” 

He started up sitting, and looked at 
me. 

“Tt’s true,” said I. “I’m by with it. 
O, let me get into the bield of a house 
—Jl’ll can die there easier.” I had no 
need to pretend, whether I chose or 
not, I spoke in a weeping voice that 
would have melted a heart of stone. 

“Can ye walk?” asked Alan. 

“No,” said I, “not without help. This 
last hour my legs have been fainting 
under me; I’ve a stitch in my side like 
a red-hot iron; I cannae breathe right. 
If I die, ye’ll can forgive me, Alan? In 
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my heart, I liked ye fine—even when 
I was the angriest.” 

“Wheesht, wheesht!” cried Alan. 
“Dinna say that! David, man, ye 
ken ” He shut his mouth upon a 
sob. “Let me get my arm about ye.” 
he continued; “that’s the way! Now 
lean upon me hard. Gude kens where 
there’s a house. We're in Balwhidder, 
too; there should be no want of houses, 
no, nor friends’ houses here. Do ye 
gang easier so, Davie?” 

“Ay,” said I, “I can be doing this 
way”: and I pressed his arm with my 
hand. 

Again he came near sobbing. “Davie,” 
said he, “I’m no a right man at all; I 
have neither sense nor kindness; I 
couldnae see ye were dying on your 
feet; Davie, ye’ll have to try and for- 
give me.” 

“OQ man let’s say no more about it?” 
said I. ‘“We’re neither one of us to 
mend the other—that’s the truth! We 
must just bear and forbear, man Alan. 
O, but my stitch is sore. Is there nae 
house?” 

“T’ll find a house to ye, David,” he 
said stoutly. “We'll follow down the 
burn, where there’s bound to be houses. 
My poor man, will ye no be better on 
my back?” 

“QO, Alan,” says I, “and me a good 
twelve inches taller?” 

“Ve’re no such a thing,” cried Alan 
with a start. “There may be a trifling 
matter of an inch or two; I’m no say- 
ing I’m just exactly what ye would call 
a tall man whatever; and I dare say,” 
he added, his voice tailing off in a laugh- 
able manner, “now when I come to 
think of it, I dare say ye’ll be just 
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about right. Ay, it’ll be a foot, or near 
hand; or may be even mair!” 

It was sweet and laughable to hear 
Alan eat his words up in the fear of 
some fresh quarrel. I could have 
laughed, had not my stitch caught me 
so hard; but if I had laughed, I think I 
must have wept too. 

“Alan,” cried I, “what makes ye so 
good to me? What makes ye care for 
such a thankless fellow?” 

“Deed, and I don’t know,” said Alan. 
“For just precisely what I thought J] 
liked about ye, was that ye never quar- 
relled:—and now I like ye better!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IN BALQUHIDDER. 


At the door of the first house we came 
to, Alan knocked, which was no very 
safe enterprise in such a part of the 
Highlands as the Braes of Balquhidder. 
No great clan held rule there; it was 
filled and disputed by small septs, and 
broken remnants, and what they call 
“chiefless folk,” driven into the wild 
country about the springs of Forth and 
Teith by the advance of the Campbells. 
Here were Stewarts and Maclarens, 
which came to the same thing, for the 
Maclarens followed Alan’s chief in war, 
and made but one clan with Appin. 
Here, too, were many of that old, pros- 
cribed, nameless red-handed clan of the 
Macgregors. They had always been ill- 
considered and now worse than ever, 
having credit with no side or party in 
the whole country of Scotland. Their 
chief, Macgregor of Macgregor, was in 
exile; the more immediate leader of that 
part of them about Balquhidder, James 
More, Rob Roy’s eldest son, lay wait- 
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‘ing his trial in Edinburgh Castle; they 
were in ill-blood with Highlander and 
Lowlander, with the Grahames, the 
Maclaren’s, and the Stewarts; and Alan, 
who took up the quarrel of any friend, 
however distant, was extremely wishful 
to avoid. 

Chance served us very well; for it 
was to a household of Maclarens that we 
found where Alan was not only welcome 
for his name’s sake, but known by repu- 
tation. Here then I was got to bed 
without delay, and a doctor fetched, 
who found me in a sorry plight. But 
whether because he was a very good 
doctor, or I a very young, strong man, 
I lay bedridden for no more than a 
week, and before a month I was able to 
take the road again with a good heart. 

All this time Alan would not leave 
me though I often pressed him and 
indeed his foolhardiness in staying was 
a common subject of outcry with the 
two or three friends that were let into 
the secret. He hid by day in a hoie 
of the braes under a little wood; and 
at night, when the coast was clear, would 
come into the house to visit me. I 
need not say if I was pleased to see 
him; Mrs. Maclaren, our hostess, 
thought nothing good enough for such 
a guest; and as Duncan Dhu (which was 
the name of our host) had a pair of 
pipes in his house, and was much of a 
lover of music, the time of my recovery 
was quite a festival, and we commonly 
turned night into day. 

The soldiers let us be; although once 
a party of two companies and some 
dragoons went by in the bottom of the 
valley, where I could see them through 
the window as I lay in bed. What was 
much more astonishing, no magistrate 
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came near me, and there was no ques- 
tion put of whence I came or whither 
I was going; and in that time of ex- 
citement, I was as free of all inquiry 
as though I had lain in a desert. Yet 
my presence was known before I left 
to all the people in Balquhidder and the 
adjacent parts (after the custom of the 
spreading the news among 
their neighbours. The bills, too, had 
now been printed. There was one 
pinned near the foot of my bed, where 
I could read my own not very flattering 
portrait and, in larger characters, the 
amount of the blood money that had 
been set upon my life. Duncan Dhu 
and the rest that knew that I had come 
here in Alan’s company, could have en- 
tertained no doubt of who I was; and 
many others must have had their guess. 
For though I changed my clothes, I 
could not change my age or person; and 
lowland boys ,of eighteen were not so 
rife in these parts of the world, and 
above all about that time, that they 
could fail to put one thing with another, 
and connect me with the bill. So it 
was, at least. Other folk keep a secret 
among two or three near friends, and 
somehow it leaks out; but among these 
clansmen, it is told to a whole country- 
side, and they will keep it for a century. 

There was but one thing happened 
worth narrating; and that is the visit 
I had of Robert Oig, one of the sons 
of the notorious Rob Roy. He was 
sought upon all sides on a charge of 
carrying a young woman from Balfron 
and marrying her (as was alleged) by 
force; yet he stepped about Balquhidder 
like a gentleman in his own walled poi- 
icy. It was he who had shot James 
Maclaren at the plough stilts, a quarrel 
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never satisfied; yet he walked into the 
house of his blood enemies as a rider* 
might into a public inn. 

Duncan had time to pass me word 
of who it was; and we looked at one 
another in concern. You should under- 
stand, it was then close upon the time 
of Alan’s coming; the two were little 
likely to agree; and yet if we sent word 
or sought to make a signal, it was sure 
to arouse suspicion in a man under so 
dark a cloud as the Macgregor. 

He came in with a great show of civ- 
ility, but like a man among inferiors; 
took off his bonnet to Mrs. Maclaren, 
but clapped it on his head again to speak 
to Duncan; and having thus set himself 
(as he would have thought) in a proper 
light, came to my bedside and bowed. 

“T am given to know, sir,” says he, 
“that your name is Balfour.” 

“They call me David Balfour,” said 
J, “at your service.” 

“T would give ye my name in return, 
sir,” he replied, “but it’s one somewhat 
blown upon of late days; and it’ll per- 
haps suffice if I tell ye that I am own 
brother to James More Drummond or 
Macgregor of whom ye will scarce have 
failed to hear.” 

“No, sir,” said I, a little alarmed; 
“nor yet of your father, Macgregor- 
Campbell.” And I sat up and bowed 
in bed; for I thought best to compli- 
ment him in case he was proud of hav- 
ing had an outlaw to his father. 

He bowed in return. “But what I am 
come to say,” he went on, “is this. In 
the year 45, my brother raised a part 
of the ‘Gregara,’ and marched six com- 
panies to strike a stroke for the good 
side; and the surgeon that marched with 
our clan and cured my brother’s leg 
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when it was broken in the brush at 
Preston Pans was a gentleman of the 
same name precisely as yourself. He 
was brother to Balfour of Baith; and 
if you are in any reasonable degree of 
nearness one of that gentleman’s kin, 
I have come to put myself and my peo- 
ple at your command.” 


You are to remember that I knew no 
more of my descent than any cadger’s 
dog; my uncle, to be sure, had prated 
of some of our high connections, but 
nothing to the present purpose; and 
there was nothing left me but the bitter 
disgrace of owning that I could not tell. 


Robin told me shortly that he was 
sorry he had put himself about, turned 
bis back upon me without a sign of 
salutation, and as he went towards the 
door, I could hear him telling Duncan 
that I was “only some kinless loon that 
didn’t know his own father.” Angry 
as I was at these words, and ashamed 
of my own ignorance, I could scarce 
keep from smiling that a man who was 
under the lash of the law (and was in- 
deed hanged some three years later) 
should be so nice as to the descent of 
his acquaintances. 


Just in the door he met Alan coming 
in; and the two drew back and looked 
at each other like strange dogs. They 
were neither of them big men, but they 
seemed fairly to swell out with pride. 
Each wore a sword, and by a movement 
of his haunch, thrust clear the hilt of 
it, so that it might be more readily 
grasped and the blade drawn. 

“Mr. Stewart, I am thinking,” said 
Robin. 

“Troth, Mr. Macgregor, it’s not a 
name to be ashamed of,” answered Alan, 
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_ “TJ did not know ye were in my coun- 
'try, sir,” says Robin. 

_ “It sticks in mind that I am in the 
country of my friends the Maclarens,” 
says Alan. 

 “That’s a kittle point,” returned the 
other. “There may be two words to 
say to that. But I think I will have 
heard that you are a man of your 
sword?” 

“Unless ye were born deaf, Mr. Mac- 
gregor, ye will have heard a good deal 
more than that,” says Alan. “I am 
not the only man that can draw steel 
in Appin; and when my kinsman and 
captain, Ardshiel, had a talk with a gen- 
tleman of your name, not so many years 
back, I could never hear that the Mac- 
gregor had the best of it.” 

“Do ye mean my father, sir?” says 
Robin. 

“Well, I wouldnae wonder,’ said 
Alan. “The gentleman I have in mind 
had the ill-taste to clamp Campbell to 
his name.” 

“My father was an old man,” re- 
turned Robin. ‘The match was un- 
equal. You and me would make a bet- 
ter pair, sir.” 

“T was thinking that,” said Alan. 

I was half out of bed, and Duncan 
had been hanging at the elbow of these 
fighting cocks, ready to intervene upon 
the least occasion. But when that word 
was uttered, it was a case of now or 
never; and Duncan, with something of 
a white face to be sure, thrust himself 
between. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I will have 
been thinking of a very different mat- 
ter, whateffer. Here are my pipes, and 
here are you two gentlemen who are 
baith acclaimed pipers. It’s an auld dis- 
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pute which one of ye’s the best. Here 
will be a braw chance to settle it.” 
“Why, sir,” said Alan, still addressing 
Robin, from whom indeed he had not 
so much as shifted his eyes nor yet 
Robin from him, “why, sir,” says Alan, 
“T think I will have heard some sough* 
of the sort. Have ye music, as folk say? 


. Are ye a bit of a piper?” 


“T can pipe like a Macrimmon.” cries 
Robin. 

“And that is a very bold word,” quoth 
Alan. f 

“T have made bolder words good be- 
fore now,’ returned Robin, ‘and that 
against better adversaries.” 

“Tt is easy to try that,’ says Alan. 

Duncan Dhu made haste to bring out 
the pair of pipes that was his principal 
possession, and to set before his guests 
a mutton-ham and a bottle of that drink 
which they call Athole brose, and which 
is made of old whiskey, strained honey 
and sweet cream, slowly beaten together 
in the the right order and proportion. 
The two enemies were still on the very 
breach of a quarrel; but down they sat, 
one upon each side of the peat fire, 
with a mighty show of politeness. Mac- 
laren pressed them to taste his mutton- 
ham and “the wife’s brose,” reminding 
them the wife was out of Athole, and 
had a name far and wide for her skill 
in that confection. But Robin put aside 
these hospitalities as bad for the breath. 

“T would have ye to remark, sir,”’ said 
Alan, “that I havenae broken bread for 
near upon ten hours, which will be 
worse for the breath than any brose in 
Scotland.” 

“T will take no advantage, Mr. Stew- 
art,” replied Robin. “Eat and drink; 
Tl follow you.” 
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Each ate a small portion of the ham 
and drank a glass of the brose to Mrs. 
Maclaren; and then after a_ great 
number of civilities, Robin took the 
pipes and played a little spring in a 
very ranting manner. - 

“Ay, ye can blow,” said Alan; and 
taking the instrument from his rival, he 
first played the same spring in a man- 
ner identical with Robin’s; and then 
wandered into variations, which, as he 
went on, he decorated with a perfect 
flight of grace notes, such as pipers love, 
and call the ‘‘warblers.” 

I had been pleased with Robin’s play- 
ing, Alan’s ravished me. 

“That’s no very bad, Mr. Stewart,” 
said the rival, ‘but ye show a poor de- 
vice in your warblers.” 

“Me!” cried Alan, the blood starting 
to his face. “I give ye the lie.” 

“Do you own yourself beaten at the 
pipes, then,” said Robin, “that ye seek 
to change them for the sword?” 

“And that’s very well said, Mr. Mac- 
gregor,’ returned Alan; “and in the 
meantime” (laying a strong accent on 
the word) “TI take back the lie. I appeal 
to Duncan.” 

“Indeed, ye need appeal to naebody,” 
said Robin. “Ye’re a far better judge 
than any Maclaren in Balquhidder: for 
it’s God’s truth that you’re a very cred- 
itable piper for a Stewart. Hand me 
the pipes.” 

Alan did as he asked; and Robin pro- 
ceeded to imitate and correct some part 
of Alan’s variations, which it seemed 
that he remembered perfectly. 

“Ay, ye have music,” said Alan, 
gioomily. 

“And now be the judge yourself, Mr. 
Stewart,” said Robin; and taking up 
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the variations from the beginning, he 
worked them throughout to so new a 
purpose, with such ingenuity and senti-- 
ment, and with so odd a fancy and so! 
quick a knack in the grace-notes, that : 
I was amazed to hear him. 

As for Alan, his face grew dark and| 
hot. and he sat and gnawed his fingers, , 
like a man under some deep affront. 
“Enough!” he cried. “Ye can blow the 
pipes—make the most of that.” And 
he made as if to rise. 

But Robin only held out his hand as 
if to ask for silence, and struck into 
the slow measure of a pibroch. It was 
a fine piece of music in itself and nobly 
played; but it seems, besides, it was 
a piece peculiar to the Appin Stewarts, 
and a chief favourite with Alan. The. 
first notes were scarce out, before there 
came a change in his face; when the 
time quickened, he seemed to grow 
restless in his seat; and long before 
that piece was at an end, the last 
signs of his anger died from him, and 
he had no thought but for the music. 

“Robin Oig,” he said, when it was 
done, “ye are a great piper. I am not 
fit to blow in the same kingdom with 
ye. Body of me! ye have mair music 
in your sporran than I have in my 
head! And though it still sticks in my 
mind that I could maybe show ye an- 
other of it with the cold steel, I warn 
ye beforehand—it’ll no be fair! It 
would go against my heart to haggle a 
man that can blow the pipes as you 
can!” | 

Thereupon the quarrel was made up; 
all night long the brose was going and 
the pipes changing hands; and the day 
had become pretty bright, and the three 
men were none the better for what. 
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| they had been taking, before Robin as 


much as thought upon the road. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


END OF THE FLIGHT: WE PASS THE 
FORTH. 


THE month, as I have said, was not 
yet out, but it was already far through 


August, and beautiful warm weather, © 


with every sign of an early and great 
harvest, when I was pronounced able 
for my journey. Our money was now 
run to so low an ebb that we must 
think first of all on speed; for if we 
came not soon to Mr. Rankeillor’s, or 
if when we came there he should fail 
to help me, we must surely starve. In 
Alan’s view, besides the hunt must have 
now greatly slackened; and the line of 
the Forth and even Stirling Bridge, 
which is the main pass over the river, 
would be watched with little interest. 

“Tt’s a chief principle in military af- 
fairs,” said he, “to go where ye are least 
expected. Forth is our trouble: ye ken 
the saying, ‘Forth bridles the wild Hie- 
landman.’ Well, if we seek to creep 
round about the head of that river and 
come down by Kippen or Balfron, it’s 
just precisely there that they’ll be look- 
ing to lay hands on us. But if we stave 
on straight to the auld Brig of Stirling, 
T’ll lay my sword they let us pass un- 
challenged.” 

The first night, accordingly, we 
pushed to the house of a Maclaren in 
Strathire, a friend of Duncan’s, where 
we slept the twenty-first of the month, 
and whence we set forth again about 
the fall of night to make another easy 
stage. The twenty-second we lay in a 
heather bush on the hillside in Uam 
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Var, within view of a herd of deer, the 
happiest ten hours of sleep in a fine, 
breathing sunshine and on_bone-dry 
ground, that I have ever tasted. That 
night we struck Allan Water, and fol- 
lowed it down; and coming to the edge 
of the hills saw the whole Carse of 
Stirling underfoot, as flat as a pancake, 
with the town and castle on a hill in the 
midst of it, and the moon shining on 
the Links of Forth. 

“Now,” said Alan, “I kenna if ye 
care, but ye’re in your own land again. 
We passed ‘the Hieland Line in the 
first hour; and now if we could but 
pass yon crooked water, we might cast 
our bonnets in the air.” 

In Allan Water, near by where it 
falls into the Forth, we found a little 
sandy islet, overgrown with burdock, 
butterbur, and the like low plants, that 
would just cover us if we lay flat. Here 
it was we made our camp, within plain 
view of Stirling Castle, whence we could 
hear the drums beat as some part of 
the garrison paraded. Shearers worked 
all day in a field on one side of the 
river, and we could hear the stones go- 
ing on the hooks and the voices and 
even the words of the men talking. It 
behoved to lie close and keep silent. 
But the sand of the little isle was sun- 
warm, the green plants gave us shelter 
for our heads, we had food and drink in 
plenty; and to crown all, we were 
within sight of safety. 

As soon as the shearers quit work 
and the dusk began to fall, we waded 
ashore and struck for the Bridge of 
Stirling, keeping to the fields and under 
the field fences. 

The bridge is close under the castle 
hill, an old, high, narrow bridge with 
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pinnacles along the parapet; and you 
may conceive with how much interest 
I looked upon it, not only as a place 
famous in history, but as the very 
doors of salvation to Alan and myself. 
The moon was not yet up when we 
came there; a few lights shone along 
the front of the fortress, and lower 
down a fewer lighted windows in the 
town; but it was all mighty still, and 
there seemed to be no guard upon the 
passage. 

I was for pushing straight across; but 
Alan was more wary. 

“Tt looks unco’ quiet,” said he; “but 
for all that we'll lie down here cannily 
behind a dyke and make sure.” 

So we lay for about a quarter of an 
hour, whiles whispering, whiles lying 
still and hearing nothing earthly but 
the washing of the water on the piers. 
At last there came by an old, hobbling 
woman with a crutch stick; who first 
stopped a little, close to where we lay, 
and bemoaned herself and the long way 
she had travelled; and then set forth 
again up the steep spring of the bridge. 
The woman was so little, and the night 
still so dark, that we soon lost sight of 
her; only heard the sound of her steps, 
and her stick, and a cough that she had 
by fits, draw slowly farther away. 

“She’s bound to be across now,” I 
whispered. 

“No,” said Alan, “her foot still sounds 
boss* upon the bridge.” 

And just then—‘‘Who goes?” cried a 
voice, and we heard the butt of a mus- 
ket rattle on the stones. I must sup- 
pose the sentry had been sleeping, so 
that had we tried, we might have passed 
unseen; but he was awake now, and 
the chance forfeited. 


*Hollow. 
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“This’ll never do,” said Alan. “This’ll 
never, never do for us, David.” 

And without another word, he began 
to crawl away through the fields; and 
a little after, being well out of eyeshot, 
got to his feet again, and struck along 
a road that led to the eastward. I could 
not conceive what he was doing; and 
indeed I was so sharply cut by the dis- 
appointment, that I was little likely to 
be pleased with anything. A moment 
back and I had seen myself knocking 
at Mr. Rankeillor’s door to claim my 
inheritance, like a hero in a ballad; and 
here was I back again, a wandering, 
hunted blackguard on the wrong side 
of Forth. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Well,” said Alan, “what would ye 
have? They’re none such fools as I 
took them for. We have still the Forth 
to pass, Davie—weary fall the rains 
that fed and the hillsides that guided 
ee 

“And why go east?” said I. 

“Ou, just upon the chance!”’ said he. 
“If we cannae pass the river, we’ll have 
to see what we can do for the firth.” 

“There are fords upon the river, and 
none upon the firth,” said I. | 

“To be sure eer are fords, and a 
bridge for-bye,” quoth Alan; “and of 
what service, when they are watched?” 

Ades fy said I “but a river can be 
swum.” 

“By them that have the skill of it,” 
returned he; “but I have yet to hear. 
that either you or me is much of a. 
hand at that exercise; and for my own 
part, I swim like a stone.” | 

“I’m not up to you in talking back, | 
Alan,” I said; “but I can see we’re mak-. 
ing bad worse. If it’s hard to pass a 
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river, it stands to reason it must be 
worse to pass a sea.” 

“But there’s such a thing as a boat,” 
says Alan, “or I’m the more deceived.” 

“Ay, and such a thing as money,” 
says I. “But for us that have neither 
one nor other they might just as well 
not have been invented.” 

“Ye think so?” said Alan. 

“T do that,” said I. 

“David,” said he, “ye’re a man of 
small invention and less faith. But let 
me set my wits upon the hone and if 
I cannae beg, borrow nor steal a boat, 
Till make one!” 

“J think I see ye!” said I. “And 
what’s more than all that; if ye pass a 
bridge, it can tell no tales; but if we 
pass the firth, there’s a boat on the 
wrong side — somebody must have 
brought it—the countryside will all be 
in a bizz 2 

“Man!” cried Alan, “if I make a 
boat, I'll make a body to take it back 
again! So deave me with no more of 
your nonsense, but walk (for that’s 
what you’ve got to do)—and let Alan 
think for ye.” 

All night, then, we walked through 
the north side of the Carse under the 
high line of the Ochil mountains; and by 
Alloa and Clackmannan and Culross, all 
of which we avoided; and about ten in 
the morning mighty hungry and tired, 
came to the little clachan of Lime- 
kilns. This is a place that sits near in 
by the waterside, and looks across the 
Hope to the town of the Queensferry. 
Smoke went up from both of these, and 

‘ from other villages and farms upon all 
lands. The fields were being reaped; 
two ships lay anchored, and boats were 
coming and going on the Hope. It was 
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altogether a right pleasant sight to me; 
and I could not take my fill of gazing 
at these comfortable, green, cultivated 
hills and the busy people both of the 
field and sea. 

For all that, there was Mr. Rankeil- 
lor’s house on the south shore, where 
I had no doubt wealth awaited me; and 
here was I upon the north shore, clad in 
poor enough attire of an outlandish 
fashion, with three silver shillings left to 
me of all my fortune, a price set upon 
my head, and an outlawed man for my 
sole company. 

“O, Alan,” said I, “to think of it! 
Over there there’s all that heart could 
want waiting me; and the birds go over, 
and the boats go over—all that please 
can go but just me only! O, man, 
but it’s a heart-break!” 

In Limekilns we entered a _ small 
change-house, which we only knew to 
be a public by the wand over the door, 
and bought some bread and cheese from 
a good-looking lass that was the ser- 
vant. This we carried with us in a bun- 
dle, meaning to sit and eat it in a 
bush of wood on the sea-shore, that we 
saw some third part of a mile in front. 
As we went, I kept looking across the 
water and sighing to myself, and though 
I took no heed of it, Alan had fallen 
into a muse. At last he stopped in 
the way. 

‘Did ye take heed of the lass we 
bought this of?” says he, tapping on the 
bread and cheese. 

“To be sure,” said I, “and a bonny 
lass she was.” 

“Ye thought that?” cried he. 
David, that’s good news.” 

“Tn the name of all that’s wonderful, 
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why so?” says I, “What good can that 
do?” 

“Well,” said Alan, with one of his 
droll looks, “I was rather in hopes it 
would maybe get us that boat.” 

“Tf it were the other way about it 
would be liker it,” said I. 

“That’s all that you ken, ye see,”’ said 
Alan. “I don’t want the lass to fall in 
love with ye, I want her to be sorry for 
ye, David; to which end there is no 
manner of need that she should take you 
for a beauty. Let me see” (looking me 
curiously over), “I wish ye were a wee 
bit paler; but apart from that ye’ll do 
fine for my purpose—ye have a fine 
hang-dog, rag-and-tatter, clappermaclaw 
kind of look to ye, as if ye had stolen 
the coat from a potato-bogle. Come; 
right about and back to the change- 
house for that boat of ours.” 

I followed him, laughing. 

“David Balfour,” said he, “ye’re a 
very funny gentleman by your way of 
it, and this is a very funny employ for 
ye, no doubt. For all that, if ye have 
any affection for my neck (to say noth- 
ing of your own) ye will perhaps be 
kind enough to take this matter respon- 
sibly. I am going to do a bit of play- 
acting, the bottom ground of which is 
just exactly as serious as the gallows for 
the pair of us. So bear it, if ye please, 
in mind, and conduct yourself accord- 
ing.” : 

“Well, well,” said I, “have it as you 
will.” 

As we got near the clachan he made 
me take his arm and hang upon it like 
one almost helpless with weariness; 
and by the time he pushed open the 
change-house door, he seemed to be half 
carrying me. The maid appeared sur- 
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prised (as well she might be) at our 
speedy return, but Alan had no words 
to spare for her in explanation, helped 
me to a chair, called for a tass of 
brandy with which he fed me in little 
sips, and then breaking up the bread 
and cheese helped me to eat it like a 
nursery-lass; the whole with that grave, 
concerned, affectionate countenance, 
that might have imposed upon a judge. 
It was small wonder if the maid were 
taken with the picture we presented, of 
a poor, sick, overwrought lad and his 
most tender comrade. She drew quite 
near, and stood leaning with her back 
on the next table. 

“What’s wrong with him?” said she 
at last. 

Alan turned upon her, to my great 
wonder, with a kind of fury. ‘‘Wrong?” 
cries he. ‘“He’s walked more hundreds 
of miles than he has hairs upon his 
chin, and slept oftener in wet heather 
than dry sheets. Wrong, quo’ she! 
Wrong enough, I would think! Wrong, 
indeed!” and he kept grumbling to him- 
self as he fed me, like a man ill-pleased. 

“He’s young for the like of that,” said 
the maid. 

“Ower young,” said Alan, with his 
back to her. 


“He would be better riding,” says she. 


“And where could I get a horse to 
him?” cried Alan, turning on her with 
the same appearance of fury. ‘Would 
ye have me steal?” 


I thought this roughness would have 
sent her off in dudgeon, as indeed it 
closed her mouth for the time. But. 
my companion knew very well what he 
was doing; and for as simple as he was 
in some things of life, had a great 
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fund of roguishness in such affairs as 
these. 

“Ve neednae tell me,” she said at last 
—“ye’re gentry.” 

“Well,” said Alan, softened a little (1 
believe against his will) by this artless 
comment “and suppose we were? Did 
you ever hear that gentrice put money 
in folk’s pockets?” : 

She sighed at this, as if she were 
herself some disinherited great lady. 
“No,” says she, “that’s true indeed.” 

I: was all this while chafing at the 
part I played, and sitting tongue-tied 
between shame and merriment; but 
somehow at this I could hold in no 
longer; and bade Alan let me be, for I 
was better already. My voice stuck in 
my throat, for I ever hated to take 
part in lies; but my embarrassment 
helped on the plot, for the lass no doubt 
set down my husky voice to sickness 
and fatigue. 

“Has he nae friends?” said she, in a 
tearful voice. 

SD hateehasiwhe sole cried) Alan, (al 
we could but win to them!—friends and 
rich friends, beds to lie in, food to eat, 
doctors to see him—and here he must 
tramp in the dubs and sleep in the 
heather like a beggarman.” 

“And why that?” says the lass. 

“My dear,” said Alan, “I cannae very 
safely say; but I’ll tell ye what Dll do 
instead,” says he “I’ll whistle ye a bit 
tune.” And with that he leaned pretty 
far over the table and in a mere breath 
of a whistle, but with a wonderful 
pretty sentiment, gave her a few bars 
of “Charlie is my darling.” 

‘“‘Wheesht,”’ says she, and looked over 
her shoulder to the door. 

“That’s it,” said Alan. 
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“And him so young!” cried the lass. 

“He’s old enough to—” and Alan 
struck his forefinger on the back part 
of his neck meaning that I was old 
enough to lose my head. 

“It would be a black shame,” she 
cried, flushing high. 

‘It’s what will be, though,” said Alan, 
“unless we manage the better.” 

At this point the lass turned and ran 
out of that part of the house, leaving 
us alone together. Alan in high good 
humour at the furthering of his 
schemes, and I in bitter dudgeon at 
being called a Jacobite and treated like 
a child. 

“Alan,” I cried, “I can stand no more 
of this.” 

“Ye'll have to sit it then, Davie,” 
said he. “For if ye upset the pot now, 
ye may scrape your own life out of the 
fire, but Alan Breck is a dead man.” 

This was so true that I could only 
groan; and even my groan served Alan’s 
purpose, for it was overheard by the 
lass as she came flying in again with a 
dish of white puddings and a bottle of 
strong ale. 

“Poor lamb!” says she, and had no 
sooner set the meat before us, than she 
touched me on the shoulder with a little 
friendly touch, as much as to bid me 
cheer up. Then she told us to fall to, 
and there would be no more to pay; 
for the inn was her own, or at least her 
father’s and he was gone for the day 
to Pittencrieff. We waited for no sec- 
ond bidding, for bread and cheese is 
but cold comfort and the puddings 
smelt excellently well; and while we 
sat and ate, she took up that same place 
by the next table, looking on and think- 
ing, and frowning to herself, and draw- 
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ing the string of her apron through her 
hand. 

“’m thinking ye have rather a long 
tongue,” she said at last to Alan. 

“Ay,” said Alan! “but ye see I ken 
the folk I speak to.” 

“T would never betray ye,” 
“if ye mean that.” 

“No,” said he, “ye’re not that kind. 
But I’ll tell ye what ye would do, ye 
would help.” 

“T couldnae,” said she, shaking her 
head. “Na, I couldnae.” 

“No,” said he “but if ye could?” 

She answered him nothing. 

“Look here my lass,” said Alan, 
“there are boats in the kingdom of 
Fife, for I saw two (no less) upon the 
beach, as I came in by your town’s end. 
Now if we could have the use of a 
boat to pass under cloud of night into 
Lothian, and some secret decent kind 
of a man to bring that boat again and 
keep his counsel, there would be two 
souls saved—mine to all likelihood—his 
to a dead surety. If we lack that boat, 
we have but three shillings left in this 
wide world; and where to go, and how 
to do, and what other place there is for 
us except the chains of the gibbet—lI 
give you my naked word, I kenna! Shall 
we go wanting, lassie? Are ye to lie in 
your warm bed and think upon us, when 
the wind gowls in the chimney and the 
rain tirls on the roof? Are ye to eat 
your meat by the cheeks of a red fire, 
and think upon this poor sick lad of 
mine, biting his finger ends on a blae 
muir for cauld and hunger? Sick or 
sound, he must aye be moving; with 
the death grapple at his throat he must 
aye be trailing in the rain on the long 
roads; and when he gants his last on 
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a rickle of cauld stanes, there will be 
nae friends near him but only me and 
God.” 

At this appeal, I could see the lass 


-was in great trouble of mind, being 


tempted to help us, and yet in some 
fear she might be helping malefactors; 
and so now I determined to step in my- 
self and to allay her scruples with a 
portion of the truth. 

“Did ever you hear,” said I, 
Mr. Rankeillor of the Ferry?” 

“Rankeillor the writer?” said she. “I 
daursay that!” 

“Well,” said I, “it’s to his door that 
I am bound, so you may judge by that 
if I am an ill-doer; and I will tell you 
more, that though I am indeed, by a 
dreadful error, in some peril of my life, 
King George has no truer friend in all 
Scotland than myself.” 

Her face cleared up mightily at this, 
although Alan’s darkened. 

“That’s more than I would ask,” said 
she. “Mr. Rankeillor is a kennt man.” 
And she bade us finish our meat, get 
clear of the clachan as soon as might 
be, and lie close in the bit wood on the 
sea beach. “And ye can trust me,” says 
she, “Ill find some means to put yov 
over.” 

At this we waited for no more, but 
shook hands with her upon the bargain, 
made short work of the puddings, and 
set forth again from Limekilns as far 
as to the wood. It was a small piece of 
perhaps a score of elders and haw- 
thorns and a few young ashes, not thick 
enough to veil us from passers-by upon 
the road or beach. Here we must lie, 
however, making the best of the brave 
warm weather and the good hopes we 
now had of a deliverance, and planning 
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more particularly what remained for 
us to do. 

We had but one trouble all day; when 
a strolling piper came and sat in the 
same wood with us; a red-faced, blear- 
eyed, drunken dog, with a great bottle 
of whiskey in his pocket and a long 
story of wrongs that had been done him 
by all sorts of persons from the Lord 


President of the Court of Session, who 


had denied him justice, down to the 
Bailies of Inverkeithing who had given 
him more of it than he desired. It was 
impossible but he should conceive some 
suspicion of two men lying all day con- 
cealed in a thicket and having no busi- 
ness to allege. As long as he stayed 
there, he kept us in hot water with 
prying questions; and after he was gone, 
as he was a man not very likely to hold 
his tongue, we were in the greater im- 
patience to be gone ourselves. 

The day came to an end with the 
same brightness; the night fell quiet 
and clear; lights came out in houses 
and hamlets and then, one after another, 
began to be put out; but it was past 
eleven, and we were long since strangely 
tortured with anxieties, before we heard 
the grinding of oars upon the rowing 
pins. At that, we looked out and saw 
the lass herself coming rowing to us 
in a boat. She had trusted no one 
with our affairs, not even her sweetheart, 
if she had one; but as soon as her 
father was asleep, had left the house 
by a window, stolen a neighbour’s boat, 
and come to our assistance single- 
handed. 

I was abashed how to find expression 
for my thanks; but she was no less 
abashed at the thought of hearing 
them; begged us to lose no time and to 
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hold our peace, saying (very properly) 
that the heart of our matter was in 
haste and silence; and so, what with 
one thing and another, she had set us 
on the Lothian shore not far from Car- 
riden, had shaken hands with us, and 
was out again at sea and rowing for 
Limekilns, before there was one word 
said either of her service or our grati- 
tude. 

Even after she was gone we had noth- 
ing to say, as indeed nothing was 
enough for such a kindness. Only Alan 
stood a great while upon the shore 
shaking his head. 

“Tt is a very fine lass,’ he said at 
last. “David, it is a very fine lass.” 
And a matter of an hour later, as we 
were lying in a den on the seashore 
and I had been already dozing, he broke 
out again in commendations of her 
character. For my part, I could say 
nothing, she was so simple a creature 
that my heart smote me both with re- 
morse and fear; remorse because we 
had traded upon her ignorance; and fear 
lest we should have anyway involved 
her in the dangers of or situation. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
I COME TO MR. RANKEILLOR. 


THE next day it was agreed that Alan 
should fend for himself till sunset; but 
as soon as it began to grow dark, he 
should lie in the fields by the roadside 
near to Newhalls, and stir for naught 
until he heard me whistling. At first 
I proposed I should give him for a 
signal the “Bonnie House of Airlie,” 
which was a favourite of mine; but he 
objected that as the piece was very 
commonly known, any ploughman might 
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whistle it by accident; and taught me 
a little fragment of a Highland air, 
which has run in my head from that 
day to this, and will likely run in my 
head when I lie dying. Every time 
it comes to me, it takes me off to that 
last day of my uncertainty, with Alan 
sitting up in the bottom of the den, 
whistling and beating the measure with 
a finger, and the grey of the dawn com- 
ing on his face. 

I was in the long street of Queens- 
ferry before the sun was up. It was 
a fairly built burgh, the houses of good 
stone; many slated; the town hall not so 
fine, I thought, as that of Peebles, nor 
yet the street so noble; but take it alto- 
gether, it put me to shame for my foul 
tatters. 

As the morning went on and the fires 
to be kindled, and the windows to open, 
and the people to appear out of the 
houses, my concern and despondency 
grew ever the blacker. I saw now that 
I had no grounds to stand upon; and no 
clear proof of my rights, nor so much as 
of my own identity. If it was all a 
bubble, I was indeed sorely cheated and 
left in a sore pass. Even if things were 
as I conceived, it would in all likeli- 
hood take time to establish my con- 
tentions; and what time had I to spare 
with less than ‘three shillings in my 
pocket, and a condemned, hunted man 
upon my hands to ship out of the coun- 
try? Truly, if my hope broke with me, 
it might come to the gallows yet for 
both of us. And as I continued to 
walk up and down, and saw people 
looking askance at me upon the street 
or out of windows, and nudging or 
speaking one to another with smiles, I 
began to take a fresh apprehension: that 
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it might be no easy matter even to come 
to speech of the lawyer, far less to 
convince him of my story. 


For the life of me I could not muster 
up the courage to address any of these 
reputable burghers; I thought shame 
even to speak with them in such a pickle 
of rags and dirt; and if I had asked 
for the house of a man as Mr. Ran- 
keillor, I supposed they would have 
burst out laughing in my face. So I 
went up and down, and through the 
street, and down to the harbour-side, 
like a dog that had lost its master, with 
a strange gnawing in my inwards, and 
every now and then a movement of 
despair. It grew to be high day at 
last, perhaps nine in the forenoon; and 
I was worn with these wanderings, and 
chanced to have stopped in front of a 
very good house on the landward side. 
a house with beautiful clear glass win- 
dows, flowering knots upon the sills, 
the walls new-marled,* and a _ chase- 
dog sitting yawning on the step like one 
that was at home. Well, I was even 
envying this dumb brute, when the 
door fell open and there issued forth 
a shrewd, ruddy, kindly, consequential 
man in a well-powdered wig and spec- 
tacles. I was in such a plight that no 
one set eyes on me once but he looked 
at me again; and this gentleman, as 
it proved, was so much struck with my 
poor appearance that he came straight 
up to me and asked me what I did. 

I told him I was come to the Queens- 
ferry on business, and taking heart of 
grace, asked him to direct me to the 
house of Mr. Rankeillor. 


“Why,” says he, “that is his house 
that I have just come out of; and for 


*Newly rough-cast. 
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a rather singular chance, I am that very 
man.” 

“Then, sir,’ said I, “I have to beg 
the favour of an interview.” 

“T do not know your name,” said he, 
“nor yet your face.” 

“My name is David Balfour,” said I. 

“David Balfour?” he repeated, in 
rather a high tone, like one surprised. 
“And where have you come from, Mr. 
David Balfour?” he asked, looking me 
pretty drily in the face. 

“I have come from a great many 
strange places, sir,” said I; “but I think 
it would be as well to tell you where 
and how in a more private manner.” 

He seemed to muse awhile, holding 
his lip in his hand, and looking now at 
me and now upon the causeway of the 
street. 

“Yes,” says he, “that will be the 
best, no doubt.” And he led me back 
with him into his house, cried out to 
someone whom I could not see that he 
would be engaged all morning, and 
brought me into a little dusty chamber 
full of books and documents. Here he 
sate down, and bade me be seated; 
though I thought he looked a little 
ruefully from his clean chair to my 
muddy rags. ‘And now,” says he, “if 
you have any business, pray be brief 
and come swiftly to the point. Nee 
gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo 
—do you understand that?” says he, 
with a keen look. 

“T will even do as Horace says, sir,” 
I answered, smiling, “and carry you 
in madias res.” We nodded as if he 
was well pleased, and indeed his scrap 
of Latin had been set to test me. 
all that, and though I was somewhat 
encouraged, the blood came in my face 
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when I added: “I have reason to be- 
lieve myself some right on the estate 
of Shaws.” 


He got a paper book out of a drawer 


and set it before him open. “Well?” 
said he. 

But I had shot my bolt and sat 
speechless. 

“Come, come, Mr. Balfour,” said 
he, “you must continue. Where were 
you born?” 


“In Essenden, sir,” said I, “the year 
1733, the 12th of March.” 

He seenfed to follow this statement 
in his paper book; but what that meant 
I knew not. “Your father and mother?” 
said he. 

“My father was Alexander Balfour, 
school-master of that place,” said I, 
“and my mother Grace Pitarrow; I 
{hink her people were from Angus.” 

“Have you any papers proving your 
identity?” asked Mr. Rankeillor. 

“No, sir,” said I, “but they are in 
the hands of Mr. Campbell, the minis- 
ter, and could be readily produced. 
Mr. Campbell, too, would give me his 
word; and for that matter, I do not 
think my uncle would deny me.” 

“Meaning Mr. Ebenezer Balfour?” 
says he. 

“The same,” said I. 

“Whom you have seen?” he asked. 

“By whom I was received into his 
own house,” I answered. 

“Did you ever meet a man of the 
name of Hoseason?” asked Mr. Ran- 
keillor. 

“T did so, sir, for my sins,” said I; 
“for it was by his means and procure- 
ment of my uncle, that I was kidnapped 
within sight of the town, carried to sea, 
suffered shipwreck and a hundred other 
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hardships, and stand before you to-day 
in this poor accoutrement.” 

“You say you were shipwrecked,” 
said Rankeillor; ‘where was that?” 

“Off the south end of the Isle of 
Mull,” said I. “The name -of the isle 
on which I was cast up is the Island 
of Earraid.” 

“Ah!” says he smiling, “you are 
deeper than me in the geography. But 
so far, I may tell you, this agrees pretty 
exactly with other information that I 
hold. But you say you were kidnapped; 
in what sense?” 

“In the plain meaning of the word, 
sir,” said I. “I was on my way to 
your house, when I was trepanned on 
board the brig, cruelly struck down, 
thrown below, and knew no more of 
anything till we were far at sea I 
was destined for the plantations; a fate 
that, in God’s providence, I have es- 
caped.” 

“The brig was lost on June the 27th,” 
says he, looking in his book, ‘‘and we 
are now at August the 24th. Here is 
a considerable hiatus, Mr. Balfour, of 
near upon two months. It has already 
caused a vast amount of trouble to 
your friends; and I own I shall not be 
very well contented until it is set 
right.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said I, “these months 
are very easily filled up; but yet be- 
fore I told my story, I would be glad 
to know that I was talking to a friend.” 

“This is to argue in a circle,” said the 
lawyer. “I cannot be convinced till I 
have heard you. I cannot be your 
friend till I am properly informed. If 
you were more trustful, it would better 
befit your time of life. And you know, 
Mr. Balfour, we have a proverb in the 
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country that evil-doers are aye evil- 
dreaders.”’ 

“You are not to forget, sir,” said I, 
“that I have already suffered by trust- 
fulness; and was shipped off to be a 
slave by the very man that (if I rightly 
understand) is your employer.” 


All this while I had been gaining 
ground with Mr. Rankeillor, and in 
proportion as I gained ground, gaining 
confidence. But at this sally, which I 
made with something of a smile myself, 
he fairly laughed aloud. 

“No, no,” said he, “it is not so bad 
as that. Fui, non sum. I was indeed 
your uncle’s man of business; but while 
you (imberbis juvenis custode remoto) 
were gallivanting in the west, a good 
deal of water has run under the bridges; 
and if your ears did not sing, it was 
not for lack of being talked about. On 
the very day of your sea disaster, Mr. 
Campbell stalked into my office, de- 
manding you from all the winds. I had 
never heard of your existence; but I had 
known your father; and from matters 
in my competence (to be touched upon 
hereafter) I was disposed to fear the 
worst. Mr. Ebenezer admitted having 
seen you; declared (what seemed im- 
probable) that he had given you con- 
siderable sums; and that you had started 
for the continent of Europe, intending 
to fulfil your education, which was prob- 
able and praiseworthy. Interrogated 
how you had come to send no word to 
Mr. Campbell, he deponed that you 
had expressed a great desire to break 
with your past life. Further interro- 


_ gated where you now were, protested 


ignorance, but believed you were in 
Leyden. That is a close sum of his 
replies. I am not exactly sure that 
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anyone believed him,” continued Mr. 
Rankeillor with a smile; ‘and in par- 
ticular he so much disrelished some ex- 
pressions of mine that (in a word) he 
showed me to the door. We were then 
at a full stand; for whatever shrewd 
suspicions we might entertain, we had 
no shadow of probation. In the very 
article, comes Captain Hoseason with 
the story of your drowning; whereupon 
all fell through; with no consequences 
but concern to Mr. Campbell, injury 
to my pocket, and another blot upon 
your uncle’s character, which could very 
ill afford it. And now, Mr. Balfour,” 
said he, “you understand the whole pro- 
cess of these matters, and can judge 
for yourself to what extent I may be 
trusted.” 

Indeed he was more pedantic than I 
can represent him, and placed more 
scraps of Latin in his speech; but it 
was all uttered with a fine geniality of 
eye and manner which went far to con- 
quer my distrust. Moreover, I could see 
he treated me as if I was myself beyond 
a doubt; so that first point of my iden- 
tity seemed fully granted. 

“Sir,” said I, “if I tell you my story, 
I must commit a friend’s life to your 
discretion. Pass me your word that it 
shall be sacred; and for what touches 
myself I would ask no better guarantee 
than just your face.” 

He passed me his word very seriously. 
“But,” said he, “these are rather alarm- 
ing prolocutions; and if there are in 
your story any little jostles to the law, 
I would beg you to bear in mind that 
I am a lawyer, and pass lightly.” 

Thereupon I told him my story from 
the first, he listened with his spectacles 
thrust up and his eyes closed, so that I 
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sometimes feared he was asleep. But 
no such matter! he heard every word 
(as I found afterward) with such 
quickness of hearing and precision of 
memory that often surprised me. Even 
strange outlandish Gaelic names, heard 
for that time only, he remembered and 
would remind me of, years after. Yet 
when I called Alan Breck in full we 
had an odd scene. The name of Alan 
had of course rung through Scotland, 
with the news of the Appin murder and 
the offer of reward; and it had no sooner 
escaped me than the lawyer moved in 
his seat and opened his eyes. 

“JT. would name no_ unnecessary 
names, Mr. Balfour,” said he; “above 
all of Highlanders, many of whom are 
obnoxious to the law.” 

“Well, it might have been better not,” 
said I, “but since I have let it slip, I 
may as well continue.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Rankeillor. “TI 
am somewhat dull of hearing, as you 
may have remarked; and I am far from 
sure I caught the name exactly. We 
will call your friend, if you please, Mr. 
Thomson—that there may be no re- 
flections. And in future, I would take 
some such way with any Highlander 
that you may have to mention—dead 
or alive.” 


By this, I saw he must have heard 
the name all too clearly, and had al- 
ready guessed I might be coming to 
the murder. If he chose to play this 
part of ignorance, it was no matter of 
mine; so I smiled, said it was no very 
Highland-sounding name, and consented. 
Through all the rest of my story Alan 
was Mr. Thomson; which amused me 
the more, as it was a piece of policy 
after his own heart. James Stewart, 
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in like manner, was mentioned under 
the style of Mr. Thomson’s kinsman; 
Colin Campbell passed as a Mr. Glen; 
and to Cluny, when I came to that part 
. of my tale, I gave the name of “Mr. 
Jameson, a Highland Chief.” It was 
truly the most open farce, and I won- 
dered that the lawyer should care to 
keep it up; but, after all, it was quite 
in the taste of that age, when there 
were two parties in the State, and quiet 
persons, with no very high opinions of 
their own, sought out every cranny to 
avoid offence to either. 

“Well, well,’ said the lawyer, when 
I had quite done, “This is a great epic, 
a great Odyssey of yours. You must 
tell it, sir, in a sound Latinity when 
your scholarship is riper; or in English 
if you please, though for my part I 
prefer the stronger tongue. You have 
rolled much; quae regio in terris—what 
parish in Scotland (to make a hemely 
translation) has not been filled with 
your wanderings? You have shown, 
besides, a singular aptitude for getting 
into false positions; and, yes, upon the 
whole, for behaving well in them. This 
Mr. Thomson seems to me a gentle- 
man of some choice qualities, though 
perhaps a trifle bloody-minded. It 
would please me none the worse, if 
(with all his merits) he were soused in 
the North Sea, for the man, Mr. David, 
is a sore embarrassment. But you are 
doubtless quite right to adhere to him; 
indubitably he adhered to you. It 
comes—we may say—he was your true 
companion; nor less paribus curis ves- 
tigia figit, for I daresay you would both 
take an orra thought upon the gallows. 
Well, well, these days are fortunately 
by; and I think (speaking humanly) 
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that you are near the end of your 
troubles.” 


As he thus moralised on my adven- 
tures, he looked upon me with so much 
humour and benignity that I could scarce 
contain my satisfaction. I had been so 
long wandering with lawless peopie, and 
making my bed upon the hills, and un- 
der the bare sky, that to sit once more 
in a clean, covered house, and to talk 
amicably with a gentleman in broad- 
cloth, seemed mighty elevations. Even 
as I thought so, my eye fell on my un- 
seemly tatters, and I was once more 
plunged in confusion. But the lawyer 
saw and understood me. He rose, called 
over the stair to lay another plate, for 
Mr. Balfour would stay to dinner, and 
led me into a bedroom in the upper 
part of the house. Here he set before 
me water and soap, and a comb; and 
laid out some clothes that belonged to 
his son; and, here, with another ap- 
posite tag, he left me to my toilet. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
I GO IN QUEST OF MY INHERITANCE. 


I MADE what change I could in my ap- 
pearance; and blithe was I to look in 
the glass and find the beggar-man a 
thing of the past, and David Balfour 
come to life again. And yet I was 
ashamed of the change too, and, above 
all, of the borrowed clothes. When I 
had done, Mr. Rankeillor caught me 
on the stair, made me his compliments, 
and had me again into the cabinet. 
“Sit ye down, Mr. David,” said he, 
“and now that you are looking a little 
more like yourself, let me see if I can 
find you any news. You will be won- 
dering, no doubt, about your father and 
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your uncle? To be sure it is a singular 
tale; and the explanation is one that 
I blush to have to offer you. For,” says 
he, really with embarrassment, “the 
matter hinges on a love affair.” 

“Truly,” said I, “I cannot very well 
join that notion with my uncle.” 

“But your uncle, Mr. David, was not 
always old,” replied the lawyer, “and 
what may perhaps surprise you more, 
not always ugly. He had a fine, gallant 
air; people stood in their doors to look 
after him, as he went by upon a mettle 
horse. I have seen it with these eyes, 
and I ingenuously confess, not alto- 
gether without envy; for I was a plain 
lad myself and a plain man’s son; and 
in those days it was a case of Odi te, 
qui bellus es, Sabelle.” 

“Tt sounds like a dream,” said I. 

“Ay, ay,’ said the lawyer, “that is 
how it is with youth and age. Nor was 
that all, but he had a spirit of his own 
that seemed to promise great things in 
the future. In 1715 what must he do 
but run away to join the rebels? It 
was your father that pursued him, found 
him in a ditch, and brought him back 
multum gementem; to the mirth of the 
whole country. However, majora cana- 
mus—the two lads fell in love, and that 
with the same lady. Mr. Ebenezer, who 
was the admired and the beloved and 
the spoiled one, made, no doubt, :nighty 
certain of the victory; and when he 
found he had deceived himself, screamed 
like a peacock. The whole country 
heard of it; now he lay sick at home; 
with his silly family standing round the 
bed in tears; now he rode from public- 
house to public-house, and shouted his 
sorrows into the lug of Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Your father, Mr. David, was a 
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kind gentleman; but he was weak, dole- 
fully weak; took all this folly with a 
long countenance; and one day—by 
your leave!—resigned the lady. She 
was no such fool, however; it’s from 
her you must inherit your excellent good 
sense; and she refused to be bandied 
from one to another. Both got upon 
their knees to her; and the upshot of 
the matter for that while was that she 
showed both of them the door. That 
was in August; dear me! the same year 
I came from college. The scene must 
have been highly farcical.” 

I thought myself it was a silly busi- 
ness, but I could not forget my father 
had a hand in it. ‘Surely, sir, it had 
some note of tragedy?” said I. 

“Why, no, sir, not at all,” returned 
the lawyer. ‘For tragedy implies some 
ponderable matter in dispute, some dig- 
nus vindice nodus; and this piece of 
work was all about the petulance of a 
young ass that had been spoiled, and 
wanted nothing so much as to be tied 
up and soundly belted. However, that. 
was not your father’s view; and the 
end of it was,.that from concession to 
concession on your father’s part, and 
from one height to another of squalling, 
sentimental selfishness upon your uncle’s, 
they came at last to drive a sort of bar» 
gain, from whose ill results you have 
recently been smarting. The one man 
took the lady, the other the estate. 
Now, Mr. David, they talk a great deal 
of charity and generosity; but in this 
disputable state of life, I often think 
the happiest consequences seem to flow 
when a gentleman consults his lawyer, 
and takes all the law allows him. Any- 
how, this piece of Quixotry on your 
father’s part, as it was unjust in itself, 
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has brought forth a monstrous family 
of injustices. Your father and mother 
lived and died poor folk; you were 
poorly reared; and in the meanwhile, 
what a time it has been for the tenants 
of the estate of Shaws! And I might 
add (if it was a matter I cared much 
about) what a time for Mr. Ebenezer!” 

“And yet that is certainly the strang- 
est part of all,’ said I, “that a man’s 
nature should thus change.” 

“True,” said Mr. Rankeillor. “And 
yet I imagine it was natural enough. 
He could not think that he had played a 
handsome part. Those who knew the 
story gave him the cold shoulder; those 
who knew it not, seeing one brother dis- 
appear, and the other succeed in the 
estate, raised a cry of murder; so that 
upon all sides he found himself evited. 
Money was all he got by his bargain; 
well, he came to think the more of 
money. He was selfish when he was 
young, he is selfish now that he is old; 
and the latter end of all these pretty 
manners and fine feelings you have seen 
for yourself.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, ‘and in all this, 
what is my position?” 

“The estate is yours beyond a doubt,” 
replied the lawyer. ‘It matters noth- 
ing what your father signed, you are 
the heir of entail. But your uncle is a 
man to fight the indefensible; and it 
would be likely your identity that he 
would call in question. A lawsuit is al- 
ways expensive, and a family lawsuit al- 
ways scandalous; besides which, if any 
of your doings with your friend Mr. 
Thomson were to come out, we might 
find that we had burned our fingers. 
The kidnapping, to be sure, would be 
a court card upon our side, if we could 
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only prove it. But it may be difficult 
to prove; and my advice (upon the 
whole) is to make a very easy bargain 
with your uncle, perhaps even leaving 
him at Shaws, where he has taken root 
for a quarter of a century, and con- 
tenting yourself in the meanwhile with 
a fair provision.” 

I told him I was very willing to be 
easy, and that to carry family concerns 
before the public was a step from which 
I was naturally much averse. In the 
meantime (thinking to myself) I began 
to see the outlines of that scheme on 
which we afterwards acted. 

“The great affair,’ I asked, “is to 
bring home to him the kidnapping?” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Rankeillor, “and 
if possible, out of court. For mark you 
here, Mr. David: we could no doubt 
find some men of the Covenant who 
would swear to your reclusion; but once 
they were in the box, we could no longer 
check their testimony, and some word 
of your freind Mr. Thomson must cer- 
tainly crop out. Which (from what you 
have let fall) I cannot think to be de- 
sirable.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “here is my way 
of it.’ And I opened my plot to him. 

“But this would seem to involve my 
meeting the man Thomson?” says he, 
when I had done. 

“I think so, indeed, sir,” said I. 

“Dear doctor!” cries he, rubbing his 
brow. “Dear doctor! No, Mr. David, 
I am afraid your scheme is inadmis- 
sible. I say nothing against your friend, 
Mr. Thomson: I know nothing against 
him; and if I did—mark this, or. 
David!—it would be my duty ty lay 
hands on him. Now I put it to you: 
is it wise to meet? He may have mat- 
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ters to his charge. He may not have 
told you all. His name may not be 
even Thomson!” cries the lawyer, 
twinkling; “for some of these fellows 
will pick up names by the roadside as 
another would gather haws.” 

“You must be the judge, sir,’ said I. 

But it was clear my plan had taken 
hold upon his fancy, for he kept musing 


to himself till we were called to dinner ~ 


and the company of Mrs. Rankeillor; 
and that lady had scarce left us again 
to ourselves and a bottle of wine, ere 
he was back harping on my proposal. 
When and where was I to meet my 
friend Mr. Thomson? was I sure of 
Mr. T.’s discretion? supposing we could 
catch the old fox tripping, would I con- 
sent to such and such a term of an 
agreement?—these and the like ques- 
tions he kept asking at long intervals, 
while he thoughtfully rolled his wine 
upon his tongue. When I had answered 
all of them, seemingly to his content- 
ment, he fell into a still deeper muse, 
even the claret being now forgotten. 
Then he got a sheet of paper and a pen- 
cil, and set to work writing, and weigh- 
ing every word; and at last touched a 
bell and had his clerk into the chamber. 

“Torrance,’ said he, “I must have 
this written out fair against to-night; 
and when it is done, you will be so 
kind as put on your hat and be ready 
to come along with this gentleman and 
me, for you will probably be wanted as 
a witness.” 

“What, sir,’ cried I, as soon as the 
clerk was gone, ‘“‘are you to venture it?” 

“Why, so it wouid appear,” says he, 
filling his glass. “But let us speak no 
more of business. The very sight of 
Torrance brings in my head a little droll 
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matter of some years ago, when I had 
made a tryst with the poor oaf at the 
cross of Edinburgh. Each had gone 
his proper errand; and when it came 
four o’clock, Torrance had been taking 
a glass and did not know his master, 
and I, who had forgot my spectacles, 
was so blind without them, that I give 
you my word I did not know my own 
clerk.” And thereupon he laughed 
heartily. 

I said it was an odd chance, and 
smiled out of politeness; but what held 
me all the afternoon in wonder, he kept 
returning and dwelling on this story, 
and telling it again with fresh details 
and laughter, so that I began at last 
to be quite put out of countenance and 
feel ashamed for my friend’s folly. 

Towards the time I had appointed 
with Alan, we set out from the house, 
Mr. Rankeillor and I arm in arm, and 
Torrance following behind with the deed 
in his pocket and a covered basket in 
his hand. All through the town, the 
lawyer was bowing right and left, and 
continually being button-holed by gen- 
tlemen on matters of burgh or private 
business; and I could see he was one 
greatly looked up to in the country. At 
last we were clear of the houses, and 
began to go along the side of the haven 
and towards the Hawes Inn and the 
ferry pier, the scene of my misfortune. 
I could not look upon the place with- 
out emotion, recalling how many that 
had been there with me that day were 
now no more: Ransome taken, I could 
hope, from the evil to come; Shuan 
passed where I dared not follow him; 
and the poor souls that had gone down 
with the brig in her last plunge. All 
these, and the brig herself, I had out- 
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lived; and come through these hard- 
ships and fearful perils without scathe. 
My only thought should have been of 
gratitude; and yet I could not behold 
the place without sorrow for others and 
a child of recollected fear. 

I was so thinking when; upon a sud- 
den, Mr. Rankeillor cried out, clapped 
his hand to his pockets, and began to 
laugh. 

“Why,” he cries, “if this be not a 
farcical adventure! After all that I 
said, I have forgot my glasses!” 

At that, of course, I understood the 
purpose of his anecdote, and knew that 
if he had left his spectacles at home, 
it had been done on purpose, so that 
he might have the benefit of Alan’s help 
without the awkwardness of recognising 
him. And indeed it was well thought 
upon; for now (suppose things to go the 
very worst) how could Rankeillor swéar 
to my friend’s identity, or how be made 
to bear damaging evidence against my- 
self? For all that, he had been a long 
while finding out his want, and had 
spoken to and recognised a good few 
persons as we came through the town; 
and I had little doubt myself that he 
saw reasonably well. 

As soon as we were past the Hawes 
(where I recognised the landlord smok- 
ing his pipe in the door, and was amazed 
to see him look no older) Mr. Rankeil- 
lor changed the order of march, walk- 
ing behind with Torrance and sending 
me forward in the manner of a scout. 
I went up the hill, whistling from time 
to time my Gaelic air; and at length I 
had the pleasure to hear it answered 
and to see Alan rise from behind a 
bush. He was somewhat dashed in 
spirits, having passed a long day alone 
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skulking in the country, and made but 
a poor meal in an alehouse near Dun- 
das. But at the mere sight of my 
clothes he began to brighten up; and as 
soon as I had told him in what a for- 
ward state our matters were, and the 
part I looked to him to play in what 
remained, he sprang into a new man. 

“And that is a very good notion of 
yours,” says he; “and I dare to say 
that you could lay your hands upon 
no better man to put it through than 
Alan Breck. It is not a thing (mark 
ye) that anyone could do, but takes a 
gentleman of penetration. But it sticks 
in my head your lawyer-man will be 
somewhat wearying to see me,” says 
Alan. 

Accordingly I cried and waved to Mr. 
Rankeillor, who came up alone and was 
represented to my friend, Mr. Thom- 
son. 

“Mr. Thomson, I am pleased to 
meet you,” said he. “But I have for- 
gotten my glasses; and our friend, Mr. 
David here” (clapping me on the shoul- 
der) “will tell you that I am little 
better than blind, and that you must 
not be surprised if I pass you by to- 
morrow.” 

This he said, thinking that Alan 
would be pleased; but the Highland- 
man’s vanity was ready to startle at 
a less matter than that. 

“Why, sir,” says he stiffly, “I would 
say it mattered the less as we are met 
here for a particular end, to see justice 
done to Mr. Balfour; and by what I 
can see, not very likely to have much 
else in common. But I accept your 
apology, which was a very proper one 
to make.” 

“And that is more than I could look 
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for, Mr. Thomson,” said Rankeillor, 
heartily. “And now as you and I are 
the chief actors in this enterprise, I 
think we should come into a nice agree- 
ment; to which end, I propose that you 
should lend me your arm, for (what 
with the dusk and the want of my 
glasses) I am not very clear as to the 
path; and as for you, Mr. David, you 


will find Torrance a pleasant kind of 


body to speak with. Only let me re- 
mind you it’s quite needless he should 
hear more of your adventures or those 
of—ahem—Mr. Thomson.” 

Accordingly these two went on ahead 
in very close talk, and Torrance and I 
brought up the rear. 

Night was quite come when we came 
in view of the house of Shaws. Ten 
nad been gone some time; it was dark 
and mild, with a pleasant, rustling wind 
in the southwest that covered the sound 
of our approach; and as we drew near 
we saw no glimmer of light in any por- 
tion of the building. It seemed my 
uncle was already in bed, which was 
indeed the best thing for our arrange- 
ments. We made our last whispered 
consultations some fifty yards away, 
and then the lawyer and Torrance and 
I crept quietly up and crouched down 
beside the corner of the house; and as 
soon aS we were in our places Alan 
strode to the door without concealment 
and began to knock. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
I COME INTO MY KINGDOM 


For some time Alan volleyed upon the 
door, and his knocking only roused the 
echoes of the house and neighbourhood. 
At last, however, I could hear the noise 
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of a window gently thrust up, and knew 
that my uncle had come to his observa- 
tory. By what light there was, he 
would see Alan. standing, like a dark 
shadow, on the steps; the three wit- 
nesses were hidden quite out of his 
view; so that there was nothing to alarm 
an honest man in his own house. For 
all that, he studied his visitor awhile 
in silence, and when he spoke his voice 
had a quaver of misgiving. 

“What’s this?” says he. “This is 
nae kind of time of night for decent 
folk; and I-hae nae trokings* wi’ night- 
hawks. What brings ye here? I have 
a blunderbush.” : 

“Ts that yousel’, Mr. Balfour?” re- 
turned Alan, stepping back and looking 
up into the darkness. “Have a care 
with that blunderbuss; they’re nasty 
things to burst.” 

“What brings ye here? and whae are 
ye?” says my uncle, angrily. 

“J have no manner of inclination to 
rowt out my name to the countryside,” 
said Alan; “but what brings me here is 
another story, being more of your af- 
fairs than mine; and if ye’re sure it’s 
what ye would like, I’ll set it to a tune 
and sing it to you.” 

“And what is it?’ asked my uncle. 

‘Mavid,” says Alan. 

“What was that?” cried my uncle, in 
a mighty changed voice. 

“Shall I give ye the rest of the name, 
then?” said Alan. 

There was a pause; and then, “I’m 
thinking Ill better let ye in,” says my 
uncle, doubtfully. 

“T daresay that,” said Alan; “but the 
point is, Would I go? Now I will tell 
you what I am thinking. I am think- 
ing that it is here upon this doorstep 


*Dealings. 
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that we must confer upon this business; 
and it shall be here or nowhere at all 
whatever; for I would have you to un- 
derstand that I am as stiff-necked as 
yoursel’, and a gentleman of better fam- 
sly.” 

This change of note disconcerted Ebe- 
nezer; he was a little while digesting 
it, and then says he, “Weel, weel, what 
must be must,’ and shut the window. 
But it took him a long time to get 
down-stairs, and still longer to undo the 
fastenings, repenting (I daresay) and 
taken with fresh claps of fear at every 
second step and every bolt and bar. At 
last, however, we heard the creak of the 
hinges, and it seemed my uncle slipped 
gingerly out and (seeing that Alan had 
stepped back a pace or two) sate him 
down on the top doorstep with the blun- 
derbuss ready in his hands. 

“And now,” says he, “mind I have my 
blunderbush, and if ye take a step nearer 
ye’re as good as deid.” 

“And a very civil speech,” says Alan, 
to) be’ sure.” 

“Na,” says my uncle, “but this is no 
a very chancy kind of a proceeding, and 
I’m bound to be prepared. And now 
that we understand each other, ye'll 
can name your business.” 

“Why,” says Alan, “you that are a 
man of so much understanding, will 
doubtless have perceived that I am an 
Hieland gentleman. My name has nae 
business in my story; but the country 
of my friends is no very far from the 
Isle of Mull, of which ye will have 
heard. It seems there was a ship lost 
in those parts; and the next day a gen- 
tleman of my family was seeking wreck- 
wood for his fire along the sands, when 
he came upon a lad that was half 
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drowned. Well, he brought him to; and 
he and some other gentlemen took and 
clapped him in an auld ruined castle, 
where from that day to this he has been 
a great expense to my friends. My 
friends are a wee wild-like, and not so 
particular about the law as some that 
I could name; and finding that the lad 
owned some decent folk, and was your 
born nephew, Mr. Balfour, they asked 
me to give ye a bit call, and to confer 
upon the matter. And I may tell ye at 
the off-go, unless we can agree upon 
some terms, ye are little likely to set 
eyes upon him. For my friends,” added 
Alan, simply, “are no very well off.” 

My uncle cleared his throat. “I’m 
no very caring,” says he. “He wasnae 
a good lad at the best of it, and I’ve nae 
call to interfere.”’ 

“Ay, ay,” said Alan, “I see what ye 
would be at: pretending ye don’t care, 
to make the ransome smaller.” 

“Na,” said my uncle, “it’s the mere 
truth. I take nae manner of interest 
in the lad, and I’ll pay nae ransome, and 
ye can make a kirk and a mill of him for 
what I care.” 

“Hoot, sir,” says Alan. ‘“Blood’s 
thicker than water, in the devil’s name! 
Ye cannae desert your brother’s son for 
the fair shame of it: and if ye did, and 
it came to be kennt, ye wouldnae be 
very popular in your countryside, or 
I’m the more deceived.” 

“T’m no just very popular the way 
it is,” returned Ebenezer; “and I dinnae 
see how it would come to be kennt. No 
by me, onyway; nor yet by you or 
your friends. So that’s idle talk, my 
buckie,” says he. 

“Then itll have to be David that 
tells it,” said Alan. 
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““fTow’s that?” says my uncle, sharply. 

“Ou, just this way,” says Alan. “My 
friends would doubtless keep your 
nephew as long as there was any like- 
lihood of siller to be made of it, but 
if there was nane, I am clearly of 
opinion they would let him gang where 
he pleased, and be damned to him.” 

“Ay, but I’m no very caring about 
that either,” said my uncle. “I would- 
nae be muckle made up with that.” 

“T was thinking that,” said Alan. 

“And what for why?” asked Ebenezer. 

“Why, Mr. Balfour,” replied Alan, 
“hy all that I could hear, there were 
two ways of it; either ye liked David 
and would pay to get him back; or else 
ye had very good reasons for not want- 
ing him, and would pay for us to keep 
him. It seems it’s not the first; well 
then, it’s the second; and blithely am 
I to ken it, for it should be a pretty 
penny in my pocket and the pockets of 
my friends.” 

“T dinnae follow ye there,” said my 
uncle. 

“No?” said Alan. “Well, see here: 
you dinnae want the lad back; well, 
what do you want with him, and how 
much will you pay?” 

My uncle made no answer, but shifted 
uneasily on his seat. 

“Come, sir,” cried Alan. “I would 
have ye to ken that I am a gentleman; 
I bear a king’s name; I am nae rider 
to kick my shanks at your hall door. 
Either give me an answer in civility, and 
that out of hand; or by the top of 
Glencoe, I will ram three feet of iron 
through your vitals.” 

“Eh, man,” cried my uncle, scram- 
bling to his feet, “give me a meenit! 
What’s like wrong with ye? I’m try- 
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ing to be as ceevil as it’s morally pos- 
sible. As for that wild talk, it’s fair 
disrepitable. Vitals, says you! And 
where would I be with my blunder- 
bush?” he snarled. 

“Powder and your auld hands are 
but as the snail to the swallow against 
the bright steel in the hands of Alan,” 
said the other. ‘Before your jottering 
finger could find the trigger, the hilt 
would dirl on your breast bane.” 

“Kh man, whae’s denying it?” said 
my uncle. “Pit it as ye please, hae’t 
your ain way; I'll do naething to cross 
ye. Just tell me what like ye’ll be 
wanting, and yell see that we'll can 
agree fine.” 

“Troth, sir,’ said Alan, “I ask for 
nothing but plain dealing. In two 
words: do ye want the lad killed or 
kept?” 

“OQ, sirs!” cried Ebenezer. ‘‘O, sirs, 
me! that’s no kind of language!” 

“Killed or kept?” repeated Alan. 

“O keepit!” wailed my uncle. “We'll 
have nae bloodshed, if you please.” 

“Well,” says Alan, “as ye please; 
that'll be the dearer.” 

“The dearer?” cries Ebenezer. 
“Would ye fyle your hands wi’ crime?” 

“Hoot!” said Alan, “they’re baith 
crime, whatever! And the _ killing’s 
easier, and quicker, and surer. Keep- 
ing the lad’ll be a fashious* job, kittle 
business.” 

“Tll have him keep it, though,” re- 
turned my uncle. “I never had naeth- 
ing to do with onything morally wrong; 
and Um no gaun to begin to pleasure 
a wild Hielandman.” 

“Ye’re unco scrupulous,” 
Alan. 


“T’m a man o’ principle,” said Ebene- 


sneered 
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zer, simply; “and if I have to pay for 
it, I'll have to pay for it. And be- 
sides,” says he, “ye forget the lad’s my 
brother’s son.” 

“Well, well,” said Alan, “and now 
about the price. It’s no very easy for 
me to set a name upon it; I would first 
have to ken some small matters. I 
would have to ken, for instance, what 
ye gave Hoseson at the first off-go.” 

“Hoseason!” cries my uncle, struck 
aback. “What for?” 

“For kidnapping David,” says Alan. 

“Tt’s a lee, it’s a black lee!” cried my 
uncle. “He was never kidnapped. He 
leed in his throat that tauld ye that. 
Kidnapped? He never was!” 

“That’s no fault of mine nor yet of 
yours,” said Alan; “nor yet of Hosea- 
son’s, if he’s a man that can be trusted.” 

“What do ye mean?” cried Ebene- 
zer. ‘Did Hoseason tell ye?” 


“Why, ye donnered auld runt, how 
else would I ken?” cried Alan. ‘Ho- 
season and me are partners; we gang 
shares; so ye can see for yoursel’ what 
good ye can do leeing. And I must 
plainly say ye drove a fool’s bargain 
when ye let a man like the sailor-man 
so far forward in your private matters. 
But that’s past praying for; and ye 
must lie on your bed the way ye made 
it. And the point in hand is just this: 
what did ye pay him?” 

“Has he tauld ye himself?” asked my 
uncle. 

“That’s my concern,” said Alan. 

“Weel,” said my uncle, “I dinnae care 
what he said, he leed, and the solemn 
God’s truth is this, that I gave him 
twenty pound. But I'll be perfectly 
honest with ye: forby that, he was to 
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have the selling of the lad in Caroliny, 
whilk would be as muckle mair, but no 
from my pocket, ye see.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Thomson. That 
will do excellently well,’ said the law- 
yer, stepping forward; and then mighty 
civilly, “Good evening, Mr. Balfour,” 
said he. 

And, “Good evening, uncle Ebenezer,” 
said I. 

And, “it’s a braw nicht, Mr. Bal- 
four,’ added Torrance. 

Never a word said my uncle, neither 
black nor white; but just sat where he 
was on the top doorstep and stared upon 
us like a man turned to stone. Alan 
filched away his blunderbuss; and the 
lawyer, taking him by the arm, plucked 
him up from the doorstep, led him 
into the kitchen, whither we all fol- 
lowed, and set him down in a chair be- 
side the hearth, where the fire was out 
and only a rushlight burning. 

There we all looked upon him for 
awhile, exulting greatly in our success, | 
but yet with a sort of pity for the man’s 
shame. 

“Come, come, Mr. Ebenezer,” said 
the lawyer, “you must not be down- 
hearted, for I promise you we shall 
make easy terms. In the meanwhile 
give us the cellar key, and Torrance 
shall draw us a bottle of your father’s 
wine in honour of the event.” Then, 
turning to me and taking me by the 
hand, “Mr. David,’ says he, “I wish 
you all joy in your good fortune, which 
I believe to be deserved.” And then 
to Alan, with a spice of drollery, “Mr. 
Thomson, I pay you my compliment; 
it was most artfully conducted; but in 
one point you somewhat outrun my 
comprehension. Do I understand your 
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name to be James? or Charles? or is it 
George, perhaps?” 

“And why should it be any of the 
three, sir?” quoth Alan, drawing himself 
up, like one who smelt an offence. 

“Only, sir, that you mentioned a 
king’s name,” replied Rankeillor; “and 
as there has never yet been a King 
Thomson, or his fame at least has never 
come my way, I judged you must refer 
to that you had in baptism.” 

This was just the stab that Alan 
would feel keenest, and I am free to 
confess he took it very ill. Not a word 
would he answer, but stepped off to the 
far end of the kitchen, and sat down 
and sulked; and it was not till I stepped 
after him, and gave him my hand, and 
thanked him by title as the chief spring 
of my success, that he began to smile 
a bit, and was at last prevailed upon to 
join our party. 

By that time we had the fire lighted, 
and a bottle of wine uncorked; a good 
supper came out of the basket, to which 
Torrance and I and Alan set ourselves 
down; while the lawyer and my uncle 
passed into the next chamber to con- 
sult. They stayed there closeted about 
an hour; at the end of which period they 
had come to a good understanding, and 
my uncle and I set our hands to the 
agreement in a formal manner. By the 
terms of this, my uncle bound himself 
to satisfy Rankeillor as to his intromis- 
sions, and to pay me two clear thirds of 
the yearly income of Shaws. 

So the beggar in the ballad had come 
home; and when I lay down that night 
on the kitchen chests, I was a man of 
means and had a name in the country. 
Alan and Torrance and Rankeillor slept 
and snored on their hard beds; but for 
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me who had lain out under heaven and 
upon dirt and stones, so many days and 
nights, and often with an empty belly, 
and in fear of death, this good change 
in my case unmanned me more than 
any of the former evil ones; and I lay 
till dawn, looking at the fire on the roof 
and planning the future. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
GOOD-BYE! 


So far as I was concerned myself, I had 
come to pert; but I had still Alan, to 
whom I was much beholden, on my 
hands; and I felt besides a heavy charge 
in the matter of the murder and James 
of the Glens. On both these heads I 
unbosomed to Rankeillor the next morn- 
ing, walking to and fro about six of the 
clock before the house of Shaws, and 
with nothing in view but the fields and 
woods that had been my ancestors’ and 
were now mine. Even as I spoke on 
these grave subjects, my eye would take 
a glad bit of a run over the prospect, 
and my heart jump with pride. 

About my clear duty to my friend, 
the lawyer had no doubt; I must help 
him out of the county at whatever risk; 
but in the case of James, he was of a 
different mind. 

“Mr. Thomson,” says he, “is one 
thing, Mr. Thomson’s kinsman quite 
another. I know little of the facts, but 
I gather that a great noble (whom we 
will call, if you like, the D. of A.)* 
has some concern and is even supposed 
to feel some animosity in the matter. 
The D. of A. is doubtless an excellent 
nobleman; but, Mr. David, timeo qui 
nocuere deos. If you interfere to baulk 
his vengeance, you should remember 
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there is one way to shut your testimony 
out; and that is to put you in the dock. 
There, you would be in the same pickle 
as Mr. Thomson’s kinsman. You will 
object that you are innocent; well, but 
so is he. And to be tried for your life 
before a Highland jury, on a Highland 
quarrel and with a Highland judge upon 
the bench, would be a brief transition 
to the gallows.” 

Now I made all these reasonings be- 
fore and found no very good reply to 
them; so I put on all the simplicity I 
could. “In that case, sir,” said I, “I 
would just have to be hanged—would I 
not?” 

“My dear boy,” cries he, “go in God’s 
name, and do what you think is right. 
It is a poor thought that at my time of 
life I should be advising you to choose 
the safe and shameful; and I take it 
back with an apology. Go and do your 
duty; and be hanged, if you must, like 
a gentleman. There are worse things in 
the world than to be hanged.” 

“Not many, sir,” said I, smiling. 

“Why, yes, sir,” he cried, “very many. 
And it would be ten times better for 
your uncle (to go no farther afield) if 
he were dangling decently upon a gib- 
bet.” 

Thereupon he turned into the house 
(still in a great fervour of mind, so 
that I saw I had pleased him heartily) 
and there he wrote me two letters, mak- 
ing his comments on them as he wrote. 

“This,” says he, “is to my bankers, 
the British Linen Company, placing a 
credit to your name. Consult Mr. 
Thomson, he will know of ways; and 
you, with this credit, can supply the 
means. I trust you will be a good hus- 
band of your money; but in the affair 
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of a friend like Mr. Thomson, I would 
be even prodigal. Then for his kins- 
man, there is no better way than that 
you should seek the Advocate, tell him 
your tale, and offer testimony; whether 
he may take it or not, is quite another 
matter, and will turn on the D. of A. 
Now that you may reach the Lord Ad- 
vocate well recommended, I give you 
here a letter to a namesake of your 
own, the learned Mr. Balfour of Pilrig, 
aman whom I esteem. It will look bet- 
ter that you should be presented by one 
of your own name, and the laird of Pil- 
rig is much looked up to in the Faculty 
and stands well with Lord Advocate 
Grant. I would not trouble him, if I 
were you, with any particulars; and (do 
you know?) I think it would be need- 
less to refer to Mr. Thomson. Form 
yourself upon the laird, he is a good 
model; when you deal with the Advo- 
cate, be discreet; and in all these mat- 
ters, may the Lord guide you, Mr. 
David!” 

Thereupon he took his farewell, and 
set out with Torrance for the Ferry, 
while Alan and I turned our faces for 
the city of Edinburgh. As we went by 
the foot-path and beside the gateposts 
and the unfinished lodge, we kept look- 
ing back at the house of my fathers. It 
stood there, bare and great and smoke- 
less, like a place not lived in; only in 
one of the top windows, there was the 
peak of a nightcap bobbing up and 
down and back and forward, like the 
head of a rabbit from a burrow. I had 
little welcome when I came, and less 
kindness while I stayed; but at least I 
was watched as I went away. 

Alan and I went slowly forward upon, 
our way, having little heart either to 
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walk or speak. The same thought was 
uppermost in both, that we were near 
the time of our parting; the remem- 
brance of all the bygone days sate upon 
us sorely. We talked indeed of what 
should be done; and it was resolved that 
Alan should keep to the country, biding 
now here, now there, but coming once 
in the day to a particular place where 
I might be able to communicate with 
him, either in my own person or by 
messenger. In the meanwhile, I was 
to seek out a lawyer, who was an Appin 
Stewart, and a man therefore to be 
wholly trusted; and it should be his 
part to find a ship and to arrange for 
Alan’s safe embarkation. No sooner 
was this business done, than the words 
seemed to leave us; and though I would 
seek to jest with Alan under the name 
of Mr. Thomson, and he with me on my 
new clothes and my estate, you could 
feel very well that we were nearer tears 
than laughter. 

We came the by-way over the hill 
of Corstorphine; and when we got near 
to the place called Rest-and-be-Thank- 
ful, and looked down on Corstorphine 
bogs and over to the city and the castle 
on the hill, we both stopped, for we 
both knew without a word said that we 
had come to where our ways parted. 
Here h2 repeated to me once again what 
had been agreed upon between us; the 
address of the lawyer, the daily hour at 
which Alan might be found, and the sig- 
nals that were to be made by any that 
came seeking him. Then I gave what 
money I had (a guinea or two of Ran- 
keillor’s) so that he should not starve 
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in the meanwhile; and then we stood a 
space, and looked over at Edinburgh in 
silence. 

“Well, good-bye,” said Alan, and held 
out his left hand. 

“Good-bye,” said I, and gave the 
hand a little grasp, and went off down 
the hill. 

Neither one of us looked the other 
in the face, nor so long as he was in my 
view did I take one back glance at the 
friend I was leaving. But as I went 
on my way-to the city, I felt so lost and 
lonesome, that I could have found it in 
my heart to sit down by the dyke, and 
cry and weep like any baby. 

It was coming near noon when I 
passed in by the West Kirk and the 
Grassmarket into the streets of the cap- 
ital. The huge height of the buildings, 
running up to ten and fifteen storeys, the 
narrow arched entries that continually 
vomited passengers, the wares of the 
merchants in their windows, the hubbub 
and endless stir, the foul smells and 
the fine clothes, and a hundred other 
particulars too small to mention, struck 
me into a kind of stupor of surprise, so 
that I let the crowd carry me to and 
fro; and yet all the time what I was 
thinking of was Alan at Rest-and-be- 


‘Thankful; and all the time (although 


you would think I would not choose but 
be delighted with these braws and nov- 
elties) there was a cold gnawing in my 
inside like a remorse for something 
wrong. 

The hand of Providence brought me 
in my drifting to the very doors of 
the British Linen Company’s bank. 
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THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


CHAPTER I. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS DURING THE 
MASTER’S WANDERINGS 


Tue full truth of this odd matter is 


what the world has long been looking © 


for, and public curiosity is sure to wel- 
come. It so befell that I was intimately 
mingled with the last years and his- 
tory of the house; and there does not 
live one man so able as myself to make 
these matters plain, or so desirous to 
narrate them faithfully. I knew the 
Master; on many secret steps of his 
career I have an authentic memoir in 
my hand; I sailed with him on his last 
voyage almost alone; I made one upon 
that winter’s journey of which so many 
tales have gone abroad; and I was there 
at the man’s death. As for my late 
Lord Durrisdeer, I served him and 
loved him near twenty years; and 
thought more of him the more I knew 
of him. Altogether, I think it not fit 
that so much evidence should perish; 
the truth is a debt I owe my lord’s 
memory; and I think my old years will 
flow more smoothly, and my white hair 
lie quieter on the pillow, when the debt 
is paid. 

The Duries of Durrisdeer and Ballan- 
trae were a strong family in the south- 
west from the days of David First. A 
rhyme still current in the countryside— 


Kittle folk are the Durrisdeers, 
They ride wi’ ower mony spears— 


bears the mark of its antiquity; and the 
name appears in another, which com- 
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mon report attributes to Thomas of 
Ercildoune himself—I cannot say how 
truly, and which some have applied—I 
dare not say with how much justice—to 
the events of this narration: 


Twa Duries in Durrisdeer, 
Ane to tie and ane to ride. 
An ill day for the groom 
And a waur day for the bride. 


Authentic history besides is filled with 
their exploits, which (to our modern 
eyes) seem not very commendable: and 
the family suffers its full share of those 
ups and downs to which the great houses 
of Scotland have been ever liable. But 
all these I pass over, to come to that 
memorable year 1745, when the founda- 
tions of this tragedy were laid. 


At that time there dwelt a family of 
four persons in the house of Durrisdeer, 
near St. Bride’s, on the Solway shore; 
a chief hold of their race since the 
Reformation. My old lord, eighth of 
the name, was not old in years, but he 
suffered prematurely from the disabili- 


ties of age; his place was at the chimney 


side; there he sat reading, in a lined 
gown, with few words for any man, and 
wry words for none: the model of an 
old retired housekeeper; and yet his 
mind very well nourished with study, 
and reputed in the country to be more 
cunning than he seemed. The master 
of Ballantrae, James in baptism, took 
from his father the love of serious read- 
ing; some of his tact perhaps as well, 
but that which was only policy in the 
father became black dissimulation in the 
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son. The face of his behaviour was 
merely popular and wild: he sat late at 
wine, later at the cards; had the name 
in the country of ‘an unco man for the 
lasses;” and was ever in the front of 
broils. But for all he was the first to 
go in, yet it was observed he was in- 
variably the best to come off; and his 
partners in mischief were usually alone 
to pay the piper. This luck or dexterity 
got him several ill-wishers, but with the 
rest of the country, enhanced his repu- 
tations; so that great things were looked 
for in his future, when ‘he should have 
gained more gravity. One very black 
mark he had to his name; but the matter 
was hushed up at the time, and so de- 
faced by legends before I came into 
those parts, that I scruple to set it down. 
If it was true, it was a horrid fact in 
one so young; and if false, it was a 
horrid calumny. I think it notable that 
he had always vaunted himself quite im- 
placable, and was taken at his word; so 
that he had the addition among his 
neighbours of “an ill man to cross.” 
Here was altogether a young nobleman 
(not yet twenty-four in the year °45) 
who had made a figure in the country 
beyond his time in life. The less mar- 
vel if there were little heard of the 
second son, Mr. Henry (my late Lord 
Durrisdeer), who was neither very bad 
nor yet very able, but an honest, solid 
sort of lad like many of his neighbours. 
Little heard, I say; but indeed it was a 
case of little spoken. He was known 
among the salmon fishers in the firth, 
for that was a sport that he assiduously 
followed; he was an excellent good 
horse-doctor besides; and took a chief 
hand, almost from a boy, in the manage- 
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ment of the estates. How hard a part. 
that was, in the situation of that family, , 
none knows better than myself; nor yet. 
with how little colour of justice a man) 
may there acquire the reputation of a 
tyrant and a miser. The fourth person 
in the house was Miss Alison Graeme, , 
a near kinswoman, an orphan, and the: 
heir to a considerable fortune which her 
father had acquired in trade. This: 
money was loudly called for by my 
lord’s necessities; indeed the land was. 
deeply mortgaged; and Miss Alison was 
designed accordingly to be the Master’s 
wife, gladly enough on her side; with 
how much good-will on his, is another 
matter. She was a comely girl, and in 
those days very spirited and self-willed; 
for the old lord having no daughter of 
his own, and my lady being long dead, 
she had grown up as best she might. 
To these four came the news of Prince 

Charlie’s landing, and set them pres- 
ently by the ears. My lord, like the 
chimney-keeper that he was, was all for 
temporising. Miss Alison held the other 
side, because it appeared romantical; 
and the Master (though I have heard 
they did not agree often) was for this 
once of her opinion. The adventure 
tempted him, as I conceive; he was 
tempted by the opportunity to raise the 
fortunes of the house, and not less by 
the hope of paying off his private lia- 
bilities, which were heavy beyond all 
opinion. As for Mr. Henry, it appears 
he said little enough at first; his part 
came later on. It took the three a 
whole day’s disputation, before they 
agreed to steer a middle course, one son 
going forth to strike a blow for King 
James, my lord and the other staying 
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at home to keep in favour with King 
George. Doubtless this was my lord’s 
decision; and, as is well known, it was 
the part played by many considerable 
families. But the one dispute settled, 
another opened. For my lord, Miss 
Alison, and Mr. Henry all held the one 
view: that it was the cadet’s part to 
go out; and the Master, what with rest- 
lessness and vanity, would at no rate 
consent to stay at home. My lord 
pleaded, Miss Alison wept, Mr. Henry 
was very plain spoken: all was of no 
avail. 

“Tt is the direct heir of Durrisdeer 


that should ride by his King’s bridle,” 


says the Master. 

“Tf we were playing a manly part,” 
says Mr. Henry, “there might be sense 
in such talk. But what are we doing? 
Cheating at cards!” 

“We are saving the house of Durris- 
deer, Henry,” his father said. 

“And see; James,’ said Mr. Henry, 
‘Sf I go, and the Prince has the upper 
hand, it will be easy to make your 
peace with King James. But if you go, 
and the expedition fails, we divide the 
right and the title. And what shall I 
be then?” 

“You will be Lord Durrisdeer,” said 
the Master. “I put all I have upon 
the table.’’ 

“T play at no such game,” cries Mr. 
Henry. “I shall be left in such a situa- 
tion as no man of sense and honour 
could endure. I shall be neither fish 
nor flesh!” he cried. And a little after 
he had another expression, plainer per- 
haps than he intended. “It is your duty 
to be here with my father,’ said he. 
“You know well enough you are the 
favourite.” 
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“Ay?” said the Master. “And there 
spoke Envy! Would you trip up my 
heels—Jacob?” said he, and dwelled 
upon the name maliciously. 

Mr. Henry went and walked at the 
low end. of the hall without reply; for 
he had an excellent gift of silence. 
Presently he came back. 

“Tam the cadet and I should go,” said 
he. “And my lord here is the master, 
and he says I shall go. What say ye 
to that, my brother?” 

“T say this, Harry,” returned the 
Master, “that when very obstinate folk 
are met, there are only two ways out: 
Blows—and I think none of us could 
care to go so far; or the arbitrament 
of chance—and here is a guinea piece. 
Will you stand by the toss of the coin?” 

“I will stand and fall by it,” said 
Mr. Henry. “Heads, I go; shield, I 
stay.” 

The coin was spun, and it fell shield. 
“So there is a lesson for Jacob,” says 
the Master. 

“We shall live to repent of this,” says 
Mr. Henry, and flung out of the hall. 

As for Miss Alison, she caught up 
that piece of gold which had just sent 
her lover to the wars, and flung it 
clean through the family shield in the 
great painted window. 

“If you loved me as well as I love 
you, you would have stayed,” cried she. 

“T could not love you dear, so well, 
loved I not honour more,” sang the 
Master. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you have no heart 
—I hope you may be killed!” and she 
ran from the room, and in tears, to 
her own chamber. 

It seems the Master turned to my 
lord with his most comical manner, and 
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says he, “This looks like a devil of a 
wife.” 

“T think you are a devil of a son 
to me,” cried his father, “you that have 
always been the favourite, to my shame 
be it spoken. Never a good hour have 
I gotten of you, since you were born; 
no, never one good hour,” and repeated 
it again the third time. Whether it 
was the Master’s levity, or his insubor- 
dination, or Mr. Henry’s word about the 
favourite son, that had so much dis- 
turbed my lord, I do not know; but I 
incline to think it was the last, for I 
have it by all accounts that Mr. Henry 
was more made up to from that hour. 

Altogether it was in pretty ill blood 
with his family that the Master rode 
to the North; which was the more sor- 
rowful for others to remember when it 
seemed too late. By fear and favour 
he had scraped together near upon a 
dozen men, principally tenants’ sons; 
they rode up the hill by the old abbey, 
roaring and singing, the white cockade 
in every hat. It was a desperate ven- 
ture for so small a company to cross 
the most of Scotland unsupported; and 
(what made folk think so the more) 
even as that poor dozen was clatter- 
ing up the hill, a great ship of the 
king’s navy, that could have brought 
them under with a single boat, lay with 
her broad ensign streaming in the bay. 
The next afternoon, having given the 
Master a fair start, it was Mr. Henry’s 
turn; and he rode off, all by himself, 
to offer his sword and carry letters from 
his father to King George’s Govern- 
ment. Miss Alison was shut in her 
room, and did little but weep, till both 
were gone; only she stitched the cock- 
ade upon the Master’s hat, and (as 
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John Paul told me) it was wetted with 
tears when he carried it down to him. 

In all that followed, Mr. Henry and 
my lord were true to their bargain. 
That ever they accomplished anything 
is more than I could learn; and that 
they were anyway strong on the King’s 
side, more than I believe. But they 
kept the letter of loyalty, corresponded 
with my lord President, sat still at 
home, and had little or no commerce 
with the Master while that business 
lasted. Nor was he, on his side, more 
communicative. Miss Alison, indeed, 
was always sending him expresses, but 
I do not know if she had many answers. 
Macconochie rode for her once, and 
found the Highlanders before Carlisle, 
and the Master riding by the Prince’s 
side in high favour; he took the letter 
(so Macconochie tells), opened it, 
glanced it through with a mouth like a 
man whistling, and stuck it in his belt, 
whence, on his horse passageing, it fell 
unregarded to the ground. It was 
Macconochie who picked it up; and 
he still kept it, amd indeed I have 
seen it in his hands. News came to 
Durrisdeer of course, by the common 
report, as it goes travelling through a 
country, a thing always wonderful to me. 
By that means the family leamed more 
of the Master’s favour with the Prince, 
and the ground it was said to stand on: 
for by a strange condescension in a man 
so proud—only that he was a man still 
more ambitious—he was said to have 
crept into notability by truckling to the 
Irish. Sir Thomas Sullivan, Colonel 
Burke, and the rest, were his daily com- 
rades, by which course he withdrew him- 
self from his own country-folk. All the 
small intrigues he had a hand in foment- 
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ing; thwarted my Lord George upon a 
thousand points; was always for the ad- 
vice that seemed palatable to the Prince, 
no matter if it was good or bad; and 
seems upon the whole (like the gambler 
he was all through life) to have had 
less regard to the chances of the cam- 
paign than to the greatness of favour he 


might aspire to, if by any luck, it should - 


succeed. For the rest, he did very well 
in the field; no one questioned that; for 
he was no coward. 

The next was the news of Culloden, 
which was brought to Durrisdeer by one 
of the tenants’ sons—the only survivor, 
he declared, of all those that had gone 
singing up the hill. By an unfortunate 
chance John Paul and Macconochie had 
that very morning found the guinea 
piece—which was the root of all the 
evil—sticking in a holly bush; they had 
been “up the gait,” as the servants say 
at Durrisdeer, to the change-house; and 
if they had little left of the guinea, they 
had less of their wits. What must John 
Paul do but burst into the hall where 
the family sat at dinner, and cry the 
news to them that “Tam Macmorland 
was but new lichtit at the door, and 
—wirtra, wirra—there were nane to 
come behind him?” 

They took the word in silence like 
folk condemned; only Mr. Henry carry- 
ing his palm to his face, and Miss Ali- 
son laying her head outright upon her 
hands. As for my lord, he was like 
ashes. 

“T have still one son,” says he. “And 
Henry, I will do you this justice—it is 
the kinder that is left.” 

It was a strange thing to say in such 
a moment; but my lord had never for- 
gotten Mr. Henry’s speech, and he had 
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years of injustice on his conscience. 
Still it was a strange thing, and more 
than Miss Alison could let pass. She 
broke out and blamed my lord for his 
unnatural words, and Mr. Henry be- 
cause he was sitting there in safety 
when his brother lay dead, and herself 
because she had given her sweetheart 
ill words at his departure, calling him 
the flower of the flock, wringing her 
hands, protesting her love, and crying 
on him by his name—so that the ser- 
vants stood astonished. 

Mr. Henry got to his feet, and stood 
holding his chair. It was he that was 
like ashes now. 

“Oh!” he burst out suddenly. “J 
know you loved him.” 

“The world knows that, glory be to 
God!” cries she; and then to Mr. 
Henry: ‘There is none but me to know 
one thing—that you were a traitor to 
him in your heart.” 

“God knows,” he groans, “it was lost 
love on both sides.” 

Time went by in the house after that 
without much change; only they were 
now three instead of four, which was a 
perpetual reminder of their loss. Miss 
Alison’s money, you are to bear in 
mind, was highly needful for the es- 
tates; and the one brother being dead, 
my lord soon set his heart upon her 
marrying the other. Day in, day out, 
he would work upon her, sitting by the 
chimney-side with his finger in his Latin 
book, and his eyes set upon her face 
with a kind of pleasant intentness that 
became the old gentleman very well. If 
she wept, he would condole with her 
like an ancient man that has seen worse 
times and begins to think lightly even 
of sorrow; if she raged, he would fall 
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- to reading again in his Latin book, but 
always with some civil excuse; if she 
offered, as she often did, to let them 
have her money in a gift, he would 
show her how little it consisted with his 
honour, and remind her, even if he 
should consent, that Mr. Henry would 
certainly refuse. Non vi sed saepe ca- 
dendo was a favourite word of his; and 
no doubt this quiet persecution wore 
away much of her resolve; no doubt, 
besides, he had a great influence on the 
girl, having stood in the place of both 
her parents; and, for that matter she 
was herself filled with the spirit of the 
Duries, and would have gone a great 


way for the glory of Durrisdeer; but 


not so far, I think, as to marry my 
poor patron, had it not been—strangely 
enough—for the circumstance of his 
extreme unpopularity. 

This was the work of Tam Macmor- 
land. There was not much harm in 
Tam; but he had that grievous weak- 
ness, a long tongue; and as the only 
man in that country who had been 
out—or, rather, who had come in again 
—he was sure of listeners. Those that 
have the underhand in any fighting, I 
have observed, are ever anxious to per- 
suade themselves they were betrayed. 
By Tam’s account of it, the rebels had 
been betrayed at every turn and by 
every officer they had; they had been 
betrayed at Derby, and betrayed at 
Falkirk; the night march was a step 
of treachery of my Lord George’s; and 
Culloden was lost by the treachery of 
the Macdonalds. This habit of imput- 
ing treason grew upon the fool, till at 
last he must have in Mr. Henry also. 
Mr. Henry (by his account) had be- 
trayed the lads of Durrisdeer; he had 
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promised to follow with more men, and 
instead of that he had ridden with King 
George. “Ay, and the next day!” Tam 
would cry. “The puir bonnie Master, 
and the puir, kind lads that rade wi’ 
him, were hardly over scaur, or he was 
aff—the Judis!—Ay, weel!—he has his 
way ot: he’s to be my lord, nae less, 
and there’s mony a cold corp amang the 
Hieland heather!” And at this, if Tam 
had been drinking he would begin to 
weep. 

Let anyone speak long enough, he 
will get believers. This view of Mr. 
Henry’s behaviour crept about the coun- 
try little by little; it was talked upon 
by folk that knew the contrary, but 
were short of topics; and it was heard 
and believed and given out for gospel 
by the ignorant and the ill-willing. Mr. 
Henry began to be shunned; yet awhile, 
and the commons began to murmur as 
he went by, and the women (who are 
always the most bold because they are 
the most safe) to cry out their re- 
proaches to his face. The Master was 
cried up for a saint. It was remem- 
bered how he had never any hand in 
pressing the tenants; as, indeed, no 
more he had, except to spend the 
money. He was a little wild perhaps, 
the folk said; but how much better was 
a natural wild lad that would soon 
have settled down, than a skinflint and 
a sneckdraw, sitting, with his nose in 
an account book, to persecute poor ten- 
ants! One trollop, who had had a child 
to the Master, and by all accounts been 
very badly used, yet made herself a 
kind of champion of his memory. She 
flung a stone one day at Mr. Henry. 

“Whaur’s the bonnie lad that trustit 
ye?” she cried. 
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Mr. Henry reined in his horse and 
‘looked upon her, the blood flowing from 
this lip. “Ay, Jess?” says he. “You, 
too? And yet ye should ken me better.” 
For it was he who had helped her with 
money. 

The woman had another stone ready, 
which she made as if she would cast; 
/and he, to ward himself, threw up the 
hand that held his riding-rod. 

“What, would ye beat a lassie, ye 
-ugly—r” cries she, and ran away 
screaming as though he had struck her. 

Next day word went about the coun- 
try like wildfire that Mr. Henry had 
beaten Jessie Broun within an inch of 
her life. I give it as one instance of 
how this snowball grew, and one cal- 
umny brought another; until my poor 
patron was so perished in reputation 
that he began to keep the house like 
smy lord. All this while, you may be 
very sure, he uttered no complaints at 
home; the very ground of the scandal 
was too sore a matter to be handled; 
and Mr. Henry was very proud and 
strangely obstinate in silence. My old 
lord must have heard of it, by John 
Paul, if by no one else; and he must 
at least have remarked the altered 
habits of his son. Yet even he, it is 
probable, knew not how high the feel- 
ing ran; and as for Miss Alison, she was 
ever the last person to hear news, and 
the least interested when she heard 
them. 

In the height of the ill-feeling (for 
it died away as it came, no man could 
say why) there was an election for- 
ward in the town of St. Bride’s, which 
is the next to Durrisdeer, standing on 
the Water of Swift; some grievance 
was fermenting, I forget what, if ever I 
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heard; and it was currently said there 
would be broken heads ere night, and 
that the sheriff had sent as far as Dur- 
risdeer for soldiers. My lord moved 
that Mr. Henry should be present, as- 
suring him it was necessary to appear, 
for the credit of the house. “It will 
soon be reported,” said he, “that we 


.do not take the lead in our own coun- 


try.’ 

“It is a strange lead that I can take,” 
said Mr. Henry; and when they had 
pushed him further, “I tell you the 
plain truth,” he said, “I dare not show 
my face.” 

“You are the first of the house that 
ever said so,” cried Miss Alison. 

“We will go all three,” said my lord; 
and sure enough he got into his boots 
(the first time in four years—a sore 
business John Paul had to get them on), 
and Miss Alison into her riding-coat, 
and all three rode together to St. 
Bride’s. 

The streets were full of the riff-raff 
of all the country-side, who had no 
sooner clapped eyes on Mr. Henry than 
the hissing began, and the hooting, and 
the cries of “Judas!” and “Where was 
the Master?” and “Where were the poor 
lads that rode with him?” Even a stone 
was cast; but the more part cried shame 
at that, for my old lord’s sake, and 
Miss Alison’s. It took not ten minutes 
to persuade my lord that Mr. Henry 
had been right. He said never a word, 
but turned his horse about, and home 
again, with his chin upon his bosom. 
Never a word said Miss Alison; no 
doubt she thought the more; no doubt 
her pride was stung, for she was a 
bone-bred Durie; and no doubt — her 
heart was touched to see her cousin so 
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unjustly used. That night she was 
never in bed; I have often blamed my 
lady—when I call to mind that night, I 
readily forgive her all; and the first 
thing in the morning she came to the old 
lord in his usual seat. 

“If Henry still wants me,” said she, 
“he can have me now.” To himself she 
had a different speech; “I bring you no 
love, Henry; but God knows, all the 
pity in the world.” 

June the Ist, 1748, was the day of 
their marriage. It was December of 
the same year that first saw me alight- 
ing at the doors of the great house; 
and from there I take up the history 
of events as they befell under my own 
observation, like a witness in a court. 


CHAPTER II. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS (continued). 


I mavE the last of my journey in the 
cold end of December, in a mighty dry 
day of frost, and who should be my 
guide but Patey Macmorland, brother 
of Tam! For a tow-headed, bare-legged 
brat of ten, he had more ill tales upon 
his tongue than ever I heard the match 
of; having drunken betimes in his 
brother’s cup. I was still not so old 
myself; pride had not yet the upper 
hand of curiosity; and indeed it would 
have taken any man, that cold morning, 
to hear all the old clashes of the coun- 
try, and be shown all the places by the 
way where strange things had fallen 
out. I had tales of Claverhouse as we 
came through the bogs, and tales of 
the devil as we came over the top of 
the scaur. As we came in by the 
abbey I heard somewhat of the old 
monks, and more of the freetraders, 
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who use its ruins for a magazine, land- 
ing for that cause within a cannon-shot 
of Durrisdeer; and along all the road 
the Duries and my poor Mr. Henry 
were in the first rank of slander. My 
mind was thus highly prejudiced against 
the family I was about to serve, so that 
I was half surprised when I beheld Dur- 
risdeer itself, lying in a pretty, shel- 
tered bay, under the Abbey Hill; the 
house most commodiously built in the 
French fashion, or perhaps Italianate, 
for I have no skill in these arts; and 
the place the most beautified with gar- 
dens, lawns, shrubberies, and trees I 
have ever seen. The money sunk here 
unproductively would have quite re-. 
stored the family; but as it was, it cost 
a revenue to keep it up. 

Mr. Henry came himself to the door 
to welcome me; a tall dark young gen- 
tleman (the Duries are all black men) 
of a plain and not cheerful face, very | 
strong in body, but not so strong in) 
health; taking me by the hand without 
any pride, and putting me at home with) 
plain kind speeches. He led me into) 
the hall, booted as I was, to present! 
me to my lord. It was still daylight; 
and the first thing I observed was a) 
lozenge of clear glass in the midst of the: 
shield in the painted window, which I! 
remember thinking a blemish on a room. 
otherwise so handsome, with its family: 
portraits, and the pargeted ceiling with 
pendants, and the carved chimney, in’ 
one corner of which my old lord sat. 
reading in his Livy. He was like Mr. 
Henry, with much the same plain coun-: 
tenance, only more subtle and pleasant, 
and his talk a thousand times more en- 
tertaining. He had many questions to 
ask me, I remember, of Edinburgh Col- 
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lege, where I had just received my mas- 
tership of arts, and of the various pro- 
fessors, with whom and their proficiency 
he seemed well acquainted; and thus, 
talking of things that I knew, I soon 
got liberty of speech in my new home, 

In the midst of this came Mrs. Henry 
into the room; she was very far gone, 
Miss Katharine being due in about six 
weeks, which made me think less of 
her beauty at the first sight; and she 
used me with more condescension than 
the rest; so that, upon all accounts, I 
kept her in the third place of my es- 
teem. 

It did not take long before all Patey 
Macmorland’s tales were blotted out of 
my belief, and I was become, what I 
have ever since remained, a loving ser- 
vant of the house of Durrisdeer. Mr. 
Henry had the chief part of my affec- 
tion. It was with him I worked; and 
I found him an exacting master, keep- 
ing all his kindness for those hours in 
which we were unemployed, and in the 
steward’s office not only loading me 
with work, but viewing me with a 
shrewd supervision. At length one day 
he looked up from his paper with a 
kind of timidness, and says he, “Mr. 
Mackellar, I think I ought to tell you 
that you do very well.” That was my 
first word of commendation; and from 
that day his jealousy of my perform- 
ance was relaxed; soon it was “Mr. 
Mackellar” here, and “Mr. Mackellar” 
there, with the whole family; and for 
much of my service at Durrisdeer, I 
have transacted everything at my own 
time, and to my own fancy, and never 
a farthing challenged.. Even while he 
was driving me, I had begun to find 
my heart go out to Mr. Henry; no 
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doubt, partly in pity, he was a man so 
palpably unhappy. He would fall into 
a deep muse over accounts, staring at 
the page or out of the window; and 
at those times the look of his face, and 
the sigh that would break from him, 
awoke in me strong feelings of curiosity 
and commiseration. One day, I remem- 
ber, we were late upon some business 
in the Steward’s room. This room is 
in the top of the house, and has a view 
upon the bay, and over a little wooded 
cape, on thé long sands; and there, right 
over against the sun, which was then 
dipping, we saw the freetraders, with 
a great force of men and horses, scour- 
ing on the beacn. Mr. Henry had been 
staring straight west, so that I mar- 
velled he was not blinded by the sun; 
suddenly he frowns, rubs his ‘hand upon 
his brow, and turns to me with a smile. 

“You would not guess what I was 
thinking,” says he. “I was thinking 
I would be a happier man if I could ride 
and run the danger of my life, with 
these lawless companions.” 

I told him I had observed he did not 
enjoy good spirits; and that it was a 
common fancy to envy others and think 
we should be better of some change; 
quoting Horace to the point, like a 
young man fresh from college. 

“Why, just so,” said he. “And with 
that we may get back to our awcounts.” 

It was not long before I began to 
get wind of the causes that so much 
depressed him. Indeed a blind man 
must have soon discovered there was 
a shadow on that house, the shadow of 
the Master of Ballantrae. Dead or 
alive (and he was then supposed to be 
dead) that man was his brother’s rival; 
his rival abroad, where there was never 
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a good word for Mr. Henry, and nothing 
but regret and praise for the Master, 
and his rival at home, not only with 
his father and his wife, but with the 
very servants. ; 

They were two old serving-men that 
were the leaders. John Paul, a little, 
bald, solemn, stomachy man, a great 
professor of piety and (take him for 
all in all) a pretty faithful servant, was 
the chief of the Master’s faction. None 
durst go so far as John. He took a 
pleasure in disregarding Mr. Henry pub- 
licly, often with a slighting comparison. 
My lord and Mrs. Henry took him up, 
to be sure, but never so resolutely as 
they should; and the had only to pull 
his weeping face and begin his lamen- 
tations for the Master—‘his laddie,” as 
he called him—to have the whole con- 
doned. As for Henry, he let these 
things pass in silence, sometimes with a 
sad and sometimes with a black look. 
There was no rivalling the dead, he 
knew that; and how to censure an old 
serving-man for a fault of loyalty, was 
more than he could see. His was not 
the tongue to do it. 

Macconochie was chief upon the 
other side; an old, ill-spoken, swearing, 
ranting, drunken dog; and I have often 
thought it an odd circumstance in 
human nature that these two serving- 
men should each have been the cham- 
pion of his contrary, and blackened 
their own faults and made light of their 
own virtues when they beheld them in 
a master. Macconochie had _ soon 
smelled out my secret inclination, took 
me much into his confidence, and would 
rant against the Master by the hour, so 
that even my work suffered. ‘““They’re 
a’ daft here,” he would cry, ‘‘and be 
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damned to them! The Master—-the 
deil’s in their thrapples that should call 
him sae! it’s Mr. Henry should be mas- 
ter now. They were nane sae fond 0’ 
the Master when they had him, I'll can 
tell ye that. Sorrow on his name! 
Never a guid word did I hear on his 
lips, nor naebody else, but just fleering 
and flyting, and profane cursing—deil 
hae him! There’s nane kent his wicked- 
ness: him a gentleman! Did ever ye 
hear tell, Mr. Mackellar, o’ Wully 
White, the wabster? No? — Aweel, 
Wully was an unco praying kind 0’ 
man; a dreigh body, nane o’ my kind, I 
never could abide the sight o’ him; ony- 
way he was a great hand by his way of 
it, and he up and rebukit the Master 
for some of his on-goings. It was a 
grand thing for the Master o’ Ball’ntrae 
to tak up a feud wi’ a’ wabster, was- 
nae’t?” Macconochie would sneer; in- 
deed, he never took the full name upon 
his lips but with a sort of a whine 
of hatred. “But he did! A fine em- 
ploy it was; chapping at a man’s door, 
and crying ‘boo’ in his lum, and puttin’ 
poother in his fire, and pee-oys* in his 
window; till the man thocht it was 
auld Hornie was come -seekin’ him. 
Weel, to mak a lang story short, Wully 
gaed gyte. At the hinder end, they 
couldnae get him frae his knees, but 
he just roared and prayed and grat 
straucht on, till he got his release. 
It was fair murder, a’body said that. 
Ask John Paul—he was brawly ashamed 
o’ that game, him that’s sic a Christian 
man! Grand doin’s for the Master o’ 
Ball’ntrae!” I asked him what the 


* A kind of firework made with dainq) 
powder. 
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Master had thought of -it himself. 
“How could I kenr” says he. ‘He never 
said naething.” And on again in his 
usual manner of banning and swearing, 
with every now and again a ‘‘Master 
of Ballantrae”’ sneered through his nose. 
It was in one of these confidences that 
he showed me the Carlisle letter, the 
print of the horse-shoe still stamped in 
the paper. Indeed, that was our last 
confidence; for he then expressed him- 
self so ill-naturedly of Mrs. Henry that 
I had to reprimand him sharply, and 
must thenceforth hold him at a dis- 
tance. 

My old lord was uniformly kind to 
Mr. Henry; he had even pretty ways 
of gratitude, and would sometimes clap 
nim on the shoulder and say, as if to 
the world at large: “This is a very good 
son to me.” And grateful he was, no 
doubt, being a man of sense and justice. 
But I think that was all, and I am 
sure Mr. Henry thought so. The love 
was all for the dead son. Not that 
this was often given breath to; in- 
deed, with me but once. My lord had 
asked me one day how I got on with 
Mr. Henry, and I had told him the 
truth. 

“Ay,” said he, looking sideways on 
the burning fire, “Henry is a good lad, 
a very good lad,” said he. “You have 
heard, Mr. Mackellar, that I had an- 
other son? JI am afraid he was not 
so virtuous a lad as Mr. Henry; but 
dear me, he’s dead Mr. Mackellar! and 
while he lived we were all very proud of 
him, all very proud. If he was not all 
he should have been in some ways, well, 
perhaps we loved him better!” This 
last he said looking musingly in the fire; 
and then to me, with a great deal of 
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briskness, “but I am rejoiced you do 
so well with Mr. Henry. You will find 
him a good master.” And with that he 
opened his book, which was the cus- 
tomary signal of dismission. But it 
would be little that he read, and less 
that he understood; Culloden field and 
the Master; these would be the burthen 
of his thought; and the burthen of 
mine was an unnatural jealousy of the 
dead man for Mr. Henry’s sake, that 
had even then begun to grow on me. 

I am keeping Mrs. Henry for the 
last, so that this expression of my senti- 
ment may seem unwarrantably strong; 
the reader shall judge for himself when 
I have done. But I must first tell of 
another matter which was the means of 
bringing me more intimate. I had not 
yet been six months at Durrisdeer when 
it chanced that John Paul fell sick and 
must keep his bed; drink was the root 
of his malady, in my poor thought; but 
he was tended, and indeed carried him- 
self, like an afflicted saint; and the very 
minister, who came to visit him, pro- 
fessed himself edified when he went 
away. The third morning of his sick- 
ness, Mr. Henry comes to me with 


something of a hang-dog look. 


“Mackellar,” says he, “I wish I could 
trouble you upon a little service. There 
is a pension we pay; it is John’s part 
to carry it, and now that he is sick I 
know not to whom I should look unless 
it was yourself. The matter is very 
delicate; I could not carry it with my 
own hand for a sufficient reason; I dare 
not send Macconochie, who is a talker, 
and I am—I have—I am desirous this 
should not come to Mrs. Henry’s ears,” 
says he, and flushed to his neck as he 
said it. 
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To say truth, when I found I was 
to carry money to one Jessie Broun, 
who was no better than she should be, 
I supposed it was some trip of his own 
that Mr. Henry was dissembling. I 
was the more impressed when the truth 
came out. 

It was up a wynd off a side street that 
Jessie had her lodging. The place was 
very ill inhabited, mostly by the free- 
trading sort. There was a man with 
a broken head at the entry; half-way 
up, in a tavern, fellows were roaring 
and singing though it was not yet 
nine in the day. Altogether, I had 
never seen a worse neighbourhood, even 
in the great city of Edinburgh, and 1 
was in two minds to go back. Jessie’s 
room was of a piece with her surround- 
ings, and herself no better. She would 
not give me the receipt (which Mr. 
Henry told me to demand, for he was 
very methodical) until she had sent out 
for spirits, and I had pledged her in a 
glass; and all the time she carried on 
in a light-headed, reckless way—now 
aping the manners of a lady, now 
breaking into unseemly mirth, now mak- 
ing coquettish advances that oppressed 
me to the ground. Of the money she 
spoke more tragically. 

“Tt’s blood money!” said she; “I 
take it for that; blood money for the 
betrayed! See what I’m brought down 
to! Ah, if the bonnie lad were back 
again, it would be changed days. But 
he’s deid—he’s lyin’ deid amang the 
Hieland hills—the bonnie lad, the bon- 
nie lad!” 

She had a rapt manner of crying on 
the bonnie lad, clasping her hands and 
casting up her eyes, that I think she 
must have learned of strolling players; 
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and I thought her sorrow very much of 
an affectation, and that she dwelled 
upon the business because her shame 
was now all she had to be proud of. 
I will not say I did not pity her, but it 
was a loathing pity at the best; and her 
last change of manner wiped it out. 
This was when she had had enough of 
me for an audience, and had. set her 
name at last to the receipt. “There!” 
says she, and taking the most un- 
womanly oaths upon her tongue, bade 
me begone and carry it to the Judas 
who had sent me. It was the first time 
I had heard the name applied to Mr. 
Henry; I was staggered besides at her 
sudden vehemence of word and manner, 
and got forth from the room, under 
this shower of curses, like a beaten dog. 
But even then I was not quit, for the 
vixen threw up her window, and, lean- 
ing forth, continued to revile me as I 
went up the wynd; the freetraders, com- 
ing to the tavern door, joined in the 
mockery, and one had even the inhu- 
manity to set upon me a very small 
dog, which bit me in the ankle. This 
was a strong lesson, had I required one, 
to avoid ill company; and I rode home 
in much pain from the bite and consid- 
erable indignation of mind. 

Mr. Henry was in the steward’s room, 
affecting employment, but I could see he 
was only impatient to hear of my er- 
rand. 

“Well?” says he, as soon as I came in; 
and when I had told him something of 
what had passed, and that Jessie seemed 
an undeserving woman and far from. 
grateful: “She is no friend to me,” said 
he; “but, indeed, Mackellar, I have few 
friends to boast of, and Jessie has some 
cause to be unjust. I need not dissem- 
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ble what all the country knows; she was 
not very well used by one of our 
family.” This was the first time I 
had heard him refer to the Master even 
distantly; and I think he found his 
tongue rebellious even for that much, 
but presently he resumed—“This is 
why I would have nothing said. It 
would give pain to Mrs. Henry . : 
and to my father,” he added with an- 
other flush. 

“Mr. Henry,” said I. “If you will 
take a freedom at my hands, I would 
tell you to let that woman be. What 
service is your money to the like of 
her? She has no sobriety and no econ- 
omy—as for gratitude, you will as soon 
get milk from a whin-stone; and if you 
will pretermit your bounty, it will make 
no change at all but just to save the 
ankles of your messengers.” 

Mr. Henry smiled. “But I am 
grieved about your ankle,” said he, the 
next morning, with a proper gravity. 

“And observe,’ I continued. “TI give 
you this advice upon consideration; and 
yet my heart was touched for the 
woman in the beginning.” 

“Why, there it is, you see!” said Mr. 
Henry. 
I knew her once a very decent lass. 
Besides which, although I speak little of 
my family, I think much of its repute.” 

And with that he broke up the talk, 
which was the first we had together in 
such confidence. But the same after- 
noon I had the proof that his father 
was perfectly acquainted with the busi- 
ness, and that it was only from his wife 
that Mr. Henry kept the secret. 

“T fear you had a painful errand to- 
day,” says my lord to me, “for which, 
as it enters in no way among your 
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duties, I wish to thank you, and to re- 
mind you at the same time (in case Mr 
Henry should have neglected) how very 
desirable it is that no word of it should 
reach my daughter. Reflections on the 
dead, Mr. Mackellar, are doubly pain- 
ful.” 

Anger glowed in my heart; and I 
could have told my lord to his face how 
little he had to do, bolstering up the 
image of the dead in Mrs. Henry’s heart, 
and how much better he were employed 
to shatter that false idol; for by this 
time I saw very well how the land lay 
between my patron and his wife. 

My pen is clear enough to tell a plain 
tale; but to render the effect of an in- 
finity of small things, not one great 
enough in itself to be narrated; and to 
translate the story of looks, and the 
message of voices when they are saying 
no great matter; and to put in half a 
page the essence of near eighteen 
months—this is what I despair to ac- 
complish. The fault, to be very blunt. 
lay all in Mrs. Henry. She felt it a 
merit to have consented to the marriage, 
and she took it like a martyrdom; in 
which my old lord, whether he knew it 
or not, fomented her. She made a 
merit, besides, of her constancy to the 
dead, though its name, to a nicer con- 
science, should have seemed rather dis- 
loyalty to the living; and here also my 
lord gave her countenance. I suppose 
he was glad to talk of his loss, and 
ashamed to dwell on it with Mr. Henry. 
Certainly, at least, he made a little 
coterie apart in that family of three, 
and it was the husband who was shut 
out. It seems it was an old custom 
when the family were alone in Durris- 
deer, that my lord should take his wine 
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to the chimney-side, and Miss Alison, 
instead of withdrawing, should bring a 
stool to his knee, and chatter to him 
privately; and after she had become my 
patron’s wife the same manner had 
been continued. It should have been 
pleasant to behold this ancient gentle- 
man so loving with his daughter, but 
I was too much of a partisan of Mr. 
Henry’s to be anything but wroth at 
his seclusion. Many’s the time I have 
seen him make an obvious resolve, quit 
the table, and go and join himself to 
his wife and my Lord Durrisdeer; and 
on their part, they were never back- 
ward to make him welcome, turned to 
him smilingly as to an intruding child, 
and took him into their talk with an 
effort so ill-concealed that he was soon 
back again beside me at the table, 
whence (so great is the hall of Durris- 
deer) we could but hear the murmur 
of voices at the chimney. There he 
would sit and watch, and I along with 
him; and sometimes by my lord’s head 
sorrowfully shaken, or his hand laid on 
Mrs. Henry’s head, or hers upon his 
knee as if in consolation, or sometimes 
by an exchange of tearful looks, we 
would draw our conclusion that the talk 
had gone to the old subject and the 
shadow of the dead was in the hall. 

I have hours when I blame Mr. Henry 
for talking all too patiently; yet we are 
to remember he was married in pity, and 
accepted by his wife upon that term. 
Once, I remember, he announced he 
had found a man to replace the pane 
of the stained window, which, as it was 
he that managed all the business, was 
a thing clearly within his attributions. 
But to the Master’s fancies, that pane 
was like a relic; and on the first word 
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of any change, the blood flew to Mrs. 
Henry’s face. 

“JT wonder at you!” she cried. 

“T wonder at myself,’ says Mr. 
Henry, with more of bitterness than I 
had ever heard him to express. 

Thereupon my old lord stepped in 
with his smooth talk, so that before the 
meal was at an end all seemed forgot- 
ten; not only that, after dinner, when 
the pair had withdrawn as usual to the 
chimney-side, we could see her weeping 
with her head upon his knee. Mr. 
Henry kept up the talk with me upon 
some topic of the estates—he could 
speak of little else but business, and was 
never the best of company; but he kept 
it up that day with more continuity, his 
eye straying ever and again to the chim- 
ney, and his voice changing to another 
key, but without check of delivery. 
The pane, however, was not replaced, 
and I believe he counted it a great de- 
feat. 

Whether he was stout enough or no, 
God knows he was kind enough. Mrs. 
Henry had a manner of condescension 
with him, such as (in a wife) would 
have pricked my vanity into an ulcer; 
he took it like a favour. She held him 
at the staff’s end; forgot and then re- 
membered and unbent to him, as we 
do to children; burthened him with cold 
kindness; reproved him with a change 
of colour and a bitten lip, like one 
shamed by his disgrace; ordered him 
with a look of the eye, when she was 
off her guard; when she was on the 
watch, pleaded with him for the most 
natural attentions, as though they were 
unheard-of favors. And to all this he 
replied with the most unwearied ser- 
vice; loving, as folks say, the very: 
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ground she trod on, and carrying that 
love in his eyes as bright as a lamp. 
When Miss Katharine was to be born, 
nothing would serve but he must stay in 
the room behind the head of the bed. 
There he sat, as white (they tell me) 
as a sheet and the sweat dropping from 
his brow; and the handkerchief he had 
in his hand was crushed into a little 
ball no bigger than a musket-bullet. 
Nor could he bear the sight of Miss 
Katharine for many a day; indeed, I 
doubt if he was ever what he should 
have been to my young lady; for the 
which want of natural feeling he was 
loudly blamed. 

Such was the state of this family 
down to the 7th April, 1749, when 
there befell the first of that series of 
events which were to break so many 
hearts and lose so many lives. 


On that day I was sitting in my room 
a little before supper when John Paul 
burst open the door with no civility of 
knocking, and told me there was one 
below that wished to speak with the 
steward; sneering at the name of my 
office. 

I asked what manner of man, and 
what his name was; and this disclosed 
the excuse of John’s ill-humour, for it 
appeared the visitor refused to name 
himself except to me, a sore affront to 
the major-domo’s consequence. 

“Well,” said I, smiling a little, “I will 
see what he wants.” 

I found in the entrance hall a big 
man, very plainly habited, and wrapped 
in a sea-cloak, like one new landed, as 
indeed he was. Not far off Maccono- 
chie was standing, with his tongue out 
of his mouth and his hand upon. his 
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chin, like a dull fellow thinking hard; 
and the stranger, who had brought his 
cloak about his face, appeared uneasy. 
He had no sooner seen me coming than 
he went to meet me with an effusive 
manner. 

“My dear man,” said he, “a thousand 
apologies for disturbing you, but I’m in 
the most awkward position. And 
there’s a son of a ramrod there that I 
should know the looks of, and more 
betoken I believe that he knows mine. 
Being in this family, sir, and in a place 
of some responsibility (which was the 
cause I took the liberty to send for 
you), you are doubtless of the honest 
party?” 

“You may be sure at least,” says I, 
“that all of that party are quite safe in 
Durrisdeer.” 

“My dear man, it is my very 
thought,” says he. “You see, I have 
just been set on the shore here by a 
very honest man, whose name I cannot 
remember, and who is to stand off and 
on for me till morning, at some danger 
to himself; and, to be clear with you, I 
am a little concerned lest it should be 
at some for me. I have saved my life 
so often, Mr. , 1 forget your name, 
which is a very good one—that, faith, I 
would be very loath to lose it after all. 
And the son of a ramrod, whom I be- 
lieve I saw before Carlisle . . .” 

Ob wasiteuecaide lamcyou scan strust 
Macconochie until to-morrow.” 

“Well, and it’s a delight to hear you 
say so,” says the stranger. ‘“The truth 
is that my name is not a very suitable 
one in this country of Scotland. With 
a gentleman like you, my dear man, 
I would have no concealments, of 
course; and by your leave I’ll just 
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Francis Burke—Colonel Francis Burke; 
and I am here at a most damnable risk 
to myself, to see your masters—if you'll 
excuse me, my good man, for giving 
them the name, for I’m sure it’s a cir- 
cumstance I would never have guessed 
from your appearance. And if you 
would just be so very obliging as to 
take my name to them, you might say 
that I come bearing letters which I am 
sure they will be very rejoiced to have 
the reading of.” 

Colonel Francis Burke was one of 
the Prince’s Irishmen, that did his cause 
such an infinity of hurt, and were so 
much distasted of the Scots at the 
time of the rebellion; and it came at 
once into my mind, how the Master 
of Ballantrae had astonished all men by 
going with that party. In the same 
moment a strong foreboding of the truth 
possessed my soul. 

“If you will step in here,” said I, 
opening a chamber door, “I will let my 
lord know.” 

“And I am sure it’s very good of 
you, Mr. What-is-your-name,” says the 
Colonel. 

Up to the hall I went, slow-footed. 
There they were, all three—my old lord 
in his place, Mrs. Henry at work by the 
window, Mr. Henry (as was much his 
custom) pacing the low end. In the 
midst was the table laid for supper. I 
told them briefly what I had to say. 
My old lord lay back in his seat. Mrs. 
Henry sprang up standing with a me- 
chanical motion, and she and her hus- 
band stared at each other’s eyes across 
the room; it was the strangest chal- 
lenging look these two exchanged, and 
as they looked, the colour faded in 
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their faces. Then Mr. Henry turned to 
me; not to speak, only to sign with his 
finger; but that was enough, and I went 
down again for the Colonel. 

When we returned these three were 
in much the same position I had left 
them in; I believe no word had passed. 

“My Lord Durrisdeer, no doubt?” 
says the Colonel bowing, and my lord 
bowed in answer. ‘‘And this,” continues 
the Colonel, “should be the Master of 
Ballantrae?” 

“JT have never taken that name,” said 
Mr. Henry; “but I am Henry Durie, at 
your service.” 

Then the Colonel turns to Mrs. 
Henry, bowing with his hat upon his 
heart and the most killing airs of gal- 
lantry. “There can be no mistake about 
so fine a figure of a lady,” says he. “I 
address the seductive Miss Alison, of 
whom I have so often heard!” 

Once more husband and wife ex- 
changed a look. 

“Tam Mrs. Henry Durie,” she said; 
“but before my marriage my name was 
Alison Graeme.” 

Then my lord spoke up. “I am an 
old man, Colonel Burke,” said he,” “and 
a frail one. It will be mercy on your 
part to be expeditious. Do you bring 
me knews of—” he hesitated, and then 
the words broke from him with a sin- 
gular change of voice—“my son?” 

“My dear lord, I will be round with 
you like a soldier,” said the Colonel. 
Siedou 

My lord held out a wavering hand; 
he seemed to wave a signal, but whether 
it was to give him time or to speak 
on, was more than we could guess. At 
length he got out the one word, “Good?” 

“Why, the very best in creation!” 
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cries the Colonel. “For my good friend 
and admiring comrade is at this hour 
in the fine city of Paris, and as like as 
not, if I know anything of his habits, 
he will be drawing in his chair to a 
piece of dinner—Bedad, I believe the 
lady’s fainting.” 

Mrs. Henry. was indeed the colour of 
death, and drooped against the window- 
frame. But when Mr. Henry made a 
movement as if to run to her, she 
straightened with a sort of shiver. “I 
am well,” she said, with her white lips. 

Mr. Henry stopped, and his face had 
a strong twitch of anger. The next mo- 
ment he had turned to the Colonel. 
“You must not blame yourself,” says 
he, “for this effect on Mrs. Durie. It 
is only natural; we were all brought up 
like brother and sister.” 

Mrs. Henry looked at her husband 
with something like relief or even grati- 
tude. In my way of thinking, that 
speech was the first step he made in 
her good graces. 

“You must try to forgive me, Mrs. 
Durie, for indeed and I am just an 
Irish savage,” said the Colonel; “and I 
deserve to be shot for not breaking the 
matter artistically to a lady. But here 
are the Master’s own letters; one for 
each of the three of you; and to be sure 
(Gif I know anything of my friend’s 
genius) he will tell his own story with 
a better grace.” 

He brought the three letters forth as 
he spoke, arranged them by their super- 
scriptions, presented the first to my lord, 

‘who took it greedily, and advanced to- 
wards Mrs. Henry holding out the sec- 
ond. 


But the lady, waved it back.. -“‘To 
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my husband,” says she, with a choked 
voice. | 

The Colonel was a quick man, but at 
this he was somewhat nonplussed. ‘To 
be sure!” says he; “how very dull of 
me! To be sure!” But he still held 
the letter. 

At last Mr. Henry reached forth his 
hand, and there was nothing to be done 
but give it up. Mr. Henry took the 
letters (both hers and his own), and 
looked upon their outside, with his 
brows knit hard, as if he were thinking. 
He had surprised me all through by his 
excellent behaviour; but he was to excel 
himself now. 

“Let me give you a hand to your 
room,” said he to his wife. “This has 
come something of the suddenest; and, 
at any rate, you will wish to read your 
letter by yourself.” 

Again she looked upon him with the 
same thought of wonder; but he gave 
her no time, coming straight to where 
she stood. “It will be better so, be- 
lieve me,” said he; ‘and Colonel Burke 
is too considerate not to excuse you.” 
And with that he took her hand by the 
fingers, and led her from the hall. 

Mrs. Henry returned no more that 
night; and when Mr. Henry went to 
visit her next morning, as I heard long 
afterwards, she gave him the letter 
again, still unopened. 

“Oh, read it and be done!” he had 
cried. 

“Spare me that,” said she. 

And by these two speeches, to my 
way of thinking, each undid a great 
part of what they had previously done 
well. But the letter, sure enough, came 
into my hands, and by me was burned, 
unopened. 
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To be very exact as to the adventures 
of the Master after Culloden, I wrote 
not long ago to Colonel Burke, now a 
‘Chevalier of the Order of St. Louis, 
begging him for some notes in writing, 
since I could scarce depend upon my 
memory at so great an interval. To 
confess the truth, I have been some- 
what embarrassed by his response; for 
he sent me the complete memoirs of his 
life, touching only in places: on the 
Master; running to a much greater 
length than my whole story, and not 
everywhere (as it seems to me) desig- 
nated for edification. He begged in his 
letter, dated from Ettenheim, that I 
would find a publisher for the whole, 
after I had made what use of it I re- 
quired; and I think I shall best answer 
my own purpose and fulfill his wishes 
by printing certain parts of it in full. 
In this way my readers will have a de- 
tailed, and I believe, a very genuine 
account of some essential matters; and 
if any publisher should take a fancy to 
the Chevalier’s manner of narration, he 
knows where to apply for the rest, of 
which there is plenty at his service. I 
put in my first extract here, so that it 
may stand in the place of what the 
Chevalier told us over our wine in the 
hall of Durrisdeer; but you are to sup- 
pose it was not the brutal fact, but a 
very varnished version that he offered 
to my lord. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MASTER’S WANDERINGS 


From the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
de Burke. 


. I tert Ruthven (it’s hardly 
necessary to remark) with much greater 
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satisfaction than I had come to it; but 
whether I missed my way in the deserts, 
or whether my companions failed me, I 
soon found myself alone. This was a 
predicament very disagreeable; for I 
never understood this horrid country or 
savage people, and the last stroke of 
the Prince’s withdrawal had made us 
of the Irish more unpopular than ever. 
I was reflecting on my poor chances, 
when I saw another horseman on the 
hill, whom I supposed at first to have 
been a phantom, the news of his death 
in the very front at Culloden being cur- 
rent in the army generally. This was 
the Master of Ballantrae, my Lord Dur- 
risdeer’s son, a young nobleman of the 
rarest gallantry and parts, and equally 
designed by nature to adorn a Court 
and to reap laurels in the field. Our 
meeting was the more welcome to both, 
as he was one of the few ‘Scots who 
had used the Irish with consideration, 
and as he might now be of very high 
utility in aiding my escape. Yet what 
founded our particular friendship was a 
circumstance, by itself as romantic as 
any fable of King Arthur. 

This was the second day of our flight, 
after we had slept one night in the rain 
upon the inclination of a mountain. 
There was an Appin man, Alan Black 
Stewart (or some such name,* but I 
have seen him since in France), who 
chanced to be passing the same way, and 
had a jealousy of my companion. Very 
uncivil expressions were exchanged; and | 


* Note by Mr. Mackellar. Should not 
this be Alan Breck Stewart, afterwards 
notorious as the Appin murderer? The 
Chevalier is sometimes very weak on 
names. 
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Stewart calls upon the Master to alight 
and have it out. 

“Why, Mr. Stewart,” says the Mas- 
ter, “I think at the present time I 
would prefer to run a race with you.” 
And with the words clasp spurs to his 
horse. 

Stewart ran after us, a childish thing 
to do, for more than a mile; and I could 
not help laughing, as I looked back at 
last and saw him on a hill, holding his 
hand to his side, and nearly burst with 
running. 

“But, all the same,” I could not help 
saying to my companion, “I would let 
no man run after me for any such 
proper purpose, and not give him his 
desire. It was a good jest, but it smells 
a trifle cowardly.” 

He bent his brows on me. “I do 
pretty well,’ says he, “when I saddle 
myself with the most unpopular man in 
Scotland, and let that suffice for cour- 
age.” 

“OQ, bedad,” says I, “I could show 
you a more unpopular with the naked 
eye. And if you like not my company, 
you can ‘saddle’ yourself on some one 
else.” 

“Colonel Burke,” says he, “do not let 
us quarrel; and, to that effect, let me 
assure you I am the least patient man 
in the world.” 

“T am as little patient as yourself,” 
said I. “I care not who knows that.” 

“At this rate,’ says he, reining in, 
“we shall not go very far. And I pro- 
pose we do one of two things upon the 
instant: either quarrel and be done; or 
make a sure bargain to bear everything 
at each other’s hands.” 

“Like a pair of brothers?” said I. 

“¥ said ne such foolishness,” he re- 
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plied. “I have a brother of my own, 
and I think no more of him than of a 
colewort. But if we are to have our 
noses rubbed together in this course of 
flight, let us each dare to be ourselves 
like savages, and each swear that he 
will neither resent nor deprecate the 
other. I am a pretty bad fellow at 
bottom, and I find the pretence of vir- 
tues very irksome.” 

“O, I am as bad as yourself,” said 
I. “There is no skim milk in Francis 
Burke. But which is it to be? Fight or 
make friends?” 

“Why,” says he, “I think it will be 
the best manner to spin a coin for it?” 

This proposition was too highly chiv- 
alrous not to take my fancy; and, 
strange as it may seem of two well- 
born gentlemen of to-day, we spun a 
half-crown (like a pair of ancient pala- 
dins) whether we were to cut each 
other’s throats or be sworn friends. A 
more romantic circumstance can rarely 
have occurred; and it is one of those 
points in my memoirs, by which we 
may see the old tales of Homer and 
the poets are equally true to day—at 
least, of the noble and genteel. The 
coin fell for peace, and we shook hands 
upon our bargain. And then it was that 
my companion explained to me _ his 
thought in running away from Mr. Stew- 
art, which was certainly worthy of his 
political intellect. The report of his 
death, he said, was a great guard to 
him; Mr. Stewart having recognised 
him had become a danger: and he had 
taken the briefest road to that gentle- 
man’s silence. “For,” says he, “Alan 
Black is too vain a man to narrate any 
such story of himself.” 
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Towards afternoon we came down to 
the shores of that loch for which we 
were heading; and there was the ship, 
but newly come to anchor. She was 
the Sainte-Marie-des-Anges, out of the 
port of Havre-de-Grace. The Master, 
after we had signalled for a boat, asked 
me if I knew the captain. I told him 
he was a countryman of mine, of the 
most unblemished integrity, but, I was 
afraid, a rather timorous man. 

“No matter,” says he. “For all that, 
he should certainly hear the truth.” 

I asked him if he meant about the 
battle? for if the captain once knew the 
standard was down, he would certainly 
put to sea at once. 

“And even then!” said he; “the arms 
are now of no sort of utility.” 

“My dear man,” said I, “who thinks 
of the arms? But, to be sure, we must 
remember our friends. They will be 
close upon our heels, perhaps the Prince 
himself, and if the ship be gone, a great 
number of valuable lives may be im- 
perilled.” 

“The captain and the crew have lives 
also, if you come to that,” says Bal- 
lantrae. 

This I declared was but a quibble, 
and that I would not hear of the cap- 
tain being told; and then it was that 
Ballantrae made me a witty answer, for 
the sake of which (and also because I 
have been blamed myself in this busi- 
ness of the Sainte-Marie-des-Anges) I 
have related the whole conversation as 
« passed, 


“Frank,” says he, “remember our 
bargain. I must not object to your 
holding your tongue, which I hereby 
even encourage you to do; but, by the 
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same terms, you are not to resent my 
telling.” 

I could not help laughing at this; 
though I still forewarned him what 
would come of it. 

“The devil may come of it for what 
I care,” says the reckless fellow. “I 
have always done exactly as I felt in- 
clined.” As is well known, my predic- 
tion came true. The captain had no 
sooner heard the news than he cut his 
cable and to sea again; and before 
morning broke, we were in the Great 
Minch. 

The ship was very old; and the skip- 
per, although the most honest of men 
(and Irish too), was one of the least 
capable. The wind blew very boister- 
ous, and the sea raged extremely. All 
that day we had little heart whether to 
eat or drink; went early to rest in some 
concern of mind; and (as if to give us 
a lesson) in the night the wind chopped 
suddenly into the northeast, and blew 
a hurricane. We were awaked by the 
dreadful thunder of the tempest and 
the stamping of the mariners on deck; 
so that I supposed our last hour was 
certainly come; and the terror of my 
mind was increased out of all measure 
by Ballantrae, who mocked at my de- 
votions. It is in hours like these that 
a man of my piety appears in his true 
light, and we find (what we are taught 
as babes) the small trust that can be 
set in worldly friends: I would be un- 
worthy of my religion if I let this pass 
without particular remark. For three 
days we lay in the dark in the cabin, 
and had but a biscuit to nibble. On 
the fourth the wind fell, leaving the 
ship dismasted and heaving on vast bil- 
lows. The captain had not a guess of 
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whither we were blown; he was stark 
ignorant of his trade, and could do 
naught but bless the Holy Virgin; a very 
good thing, too, but scarce the whole 
of seamanship. It seemed, our one hope 
was to be picked up by another ves- 
sel; and if that should prove to be an 
English ship, it might be no great bless- 
ing to the Master and myself. f 

The fifth and sixth days we tossed 
there helpless. The seventh some sail 
was got on her, but. she was an un- 
wieldy vessel at the best, and we made 
but little leeway. All the time, indeed, 
we had been drifting to the south and 
west, and during the tempest must have 
driven in that direction with unheard-of 
violence. The ninth dawn was cold and 
black, with a great sea running, and 
every mark of foul weather. In this 
situation we were overjoyed to sight a 
small ship on the horizon, and to per- 
ceive her go about and head for the 
Sainte-Marie. But our gratification did 
not very long endure; for when she had 
laid to and lowered a boat, it was imme- 
diately filled with disorderly fellows, 
who sang and shouted as they pulled 
across us, and swarmed in on our deck 
with bare cutlasses, cursing loudly. 
Their leader was a horrible villain, 
with his face blacked and his whiskers 
curled in ringlets; Teach, his name; a 
most notorious pirate. He stamped 
about the deck, raving and crying out 
that his name was Satan, and his ship 
was called Hell. There was something 
about him like a wicked child or a half- 
witted person, that daunted me beyond 
expression. I whispered in the ear of 
Ballantrae that I would not be the last 
to volunteer, and only prayed God they 
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might be short of hands; he approved 
my purpose with a nod. 

“Bedad,” said I to Master Teach, 

“if you are Satan, here is a devil for 
ye.” 
The word pleased him; and (not to 
dwell upon these shocking incidents) 
Ballantrae and I and two others were 
taken for recruits, while the skipper and 
all the rest were cast into the sea by 
the method of walking the plank. It 
was the first time I had seen this done; 
my heart died within me at the spec- 
tacle; and Master Teach or one of his 
acolytes (for my head was too much 
lost to be precise) remarked upon my 
pale face in a very alarming manner. 
I had the strength to cut a step or two 
of a jig, and cry out some ribaldry, 
which saved me for that time; but my 
legs were like water when I must get 
down into the skiff among these mis- 
creants; and what with my horror of 
my company and fear of the monstrous 
billows, it was all I could do to keep 
an Irish tongue and break a jest or two 
as we were pulled abroad. By the 
blessing of God, there was a fiddle in 
the pirate ship, which I had no sooner 
seen than I fell upon; and in my qual- 
ity of crowder I had the heavenly good 
luck to get favour in their eyes. 
Crowding Pat was the name they dub- 
bed me with; and it was little I cared 
for a name as long as my skin was 
whole. 

What kind of pandemonium that ves- 
sel was, I cannot describe, but she was 
commanded by a lunatic, and might be 
called a floating Bedlam. Drinking, 
roaring, singing, quarrelling, dancing, 
they were never all sober at one time; 
and there were days together when, if 
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a squall had supervened, it must have 
sent us to the bottom; or if a king’s 
ship had come along, it would have 
found us quite helpless for defence. 
Once or twice we sighted a sail, and, 
if we were sober enough, overhauled 
her. God forgive us! and if we were 
all too drunk, she got away, and I would 
bless the saints under my breath. Teach 
ruled, if you can call that rule which 
brought no order, by the terror he 
created; and I observed the man was 
very vain of his position. I have known 
marshals of France—ay, and even High- 
land chieftains—that were less openly 
puffed up; which throws a singular 
light on the pursuit of honour and glory. 
Indeed, the longer we live the more we 
perceive the sagacity of Aristotle and 
the other old philosophers; and though 
I have all my life been eager for legiti- 
mate distinction, I can lay my hand 
upon my heart, at the end of my career, 
and declare there is not one—no, nor yet 
life itself—which is worth acquiring or 
preserving at the slightest cost of dig- 
nity. 

It was long before I got private 
speech of Ballantrae; but at length one 
night we crept out upon the bowsprit, 
when the rest were better employed and 
commiserated our position. 

“None can deliver us but the saints,” 
said I. 

“My mind is very different,’ said 
Ballantrae; “for I am going to deliver 
myself. This Teach is the poorest 
creature possible; we make no profit 
of him, and lie continually open to cap- 
ture; and,’ says he, “I am not going 
to be a tarry pirate for nothing, nor yet 
to hang in chains if I can help it.” And 
he told me what was in his mind to bet- 
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ter the state of the ship in the way of 
discipline, which would give us safety 
for the present, and a sooner hope of 
deliverance, when they should have 
gained enough and should break up 
their company. 

I confessed to him ingenuously that 
my nerve was quite shook with these 
horrible surroundings, and I durst scarce 
tell him to count upon me. 

“T am not very easily frightened,” 
said he, “nor very easily beat.” 

A few days after, there befell an acci- 
dent which had nearly hanged us all; 
and offers the most extraordinary pic- 
ture of the folly that ruled in our con- 
cerns. We were all pretty drunk: and 
some bedlamite spying a sail, Teach 
put the ship about in chase without a 
glance, and we began to bustle up the 
arms and boast of the horrors that 
should follow. I observed Ballantrae 
stood quiet in the bows, looking under 
the shade of his hand; but for my part, 
true to my policy among these savages, 
I was at work with the busiest and 
passing Irish jests for their diversion. 

“Run up the colours,” cries Teach. 
“Show the ——s the Jolly Roger!” 

It was the merest drunken bragga- 
docio at such a stage, and might have 
lost us a valuable prize; but I thought 
it no part of mine to reason, and I ran 
up the black flag with my own hand. 

Ballantrae steps presently up with a 
smile upon his face. 

“You may perhaps like to know, you 
drunken dog,” says he, “that you are 
chasing a king’s ship.” 

Teach roared him the lie, but he ran 
at the same time to the bulwarks, and 
so did they all. I have never seen so 
many drunken men struck suddenly. 
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sober. The cruiser had gone about, 
upon our impudent display of colours; 
she was just then filling on the new 
tack; her ensign blew out quite plain 
to see; and even as we stared, there 
came a puff of smoke, and then a re- 
port, and a shot plunged in the waves a 
good way short of us. Some ran to the 
ropes, and got the Sarak round with 
an incredible swiftness. One fellow fell 
on the rum barrel, which stood broached 
upon the deck, and rolled it promptly 
overboard. On my part, I made for 
the Jolly Roger, struck it, tossed it in 
the sea; and could have flung myself 
after, so vexed was I with our misman- 
agement. As for Teach, he grew as pale 
as death, and incontinently went down 
to his cabin. Only twice he came on 
deck that afternoon; went to the taff- 
rail; took a long look at the king’s ship, 
which was still on the horizon heading 
after us; and then, without speech, back 
to his cabin. You may say he de- 
serted us; and if it had not been for one 
very capable sailor we had on board, and 
for the lightness of the airs that blew all 
‘day we must certainly have gone to the 
yard-arm. 

It is to be supposed Teach was humil- 
iated, and perhaps alarmed for his posi- 
tion with the crew; and the way in 
which he set about regaining what he 
had lost, was highly characteristic of 
the man. Early next day we smelled 
him burning sulphur in his cabin and 
crying out of “Hell, hell!” which was 
well understood among the crew, and 
filled their minds with apprehension. 
Presently he comes on deck, a perfect 
figure of fun, his face blacked, his hair 
and whiskers curled, his belt stuck full 
of pistols; chewing bits of glass so that 
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the blood ran down his chin, and bran- 
dishing a dirk. I do not know if he 
had taken these manners from the In- 
dians of America, where he was a na- 
tive; but such was his way, and he 
would always announce that he was 
wound up to horrible deeds. The first 
that came near him was the fellow who 
had sent the rum overboard the day: 
before; him he stabbed to the heart, 
damning him for a mutineer; and then 
capered about the body, raving and 
swearing and daring us to come on. 
It was the silliest exhibition; and yet 
dangerous too, for the cowardly fellow 
was plainly working himself up to an- 
other murder. 

All of a sudden Ballantrae stepped 
forth. ‘Have done with this play-act- 
ing,’ says he. ‘Do you think to 
frighten us with making faces? We 
saw nothing of you yesterday, when you 
were wanted; and we did well without 
you, let me tell you that.” 

There was a murmur and a movement 
in the crew, of pleasure and alarm, I 
thought, in nearly equal parts. As for 
Teach, he gave a barbarous howl, and 
swung his dirk to fling it, an art in 
which (like many seamen) he was very 
expert. 

“Knock that out of his hand!’ says 
Ballantrae, so sudden and sharp that my 
arm obeyed him before my mind had 
understood. 

Teach stood like one stupid, never 
thinking on his pistols. 

“Go down to your cabin,” cries Bal- 
lantrae, “and come on deck again when 
you are sober. Do you think we are 
going to hang for you, you black-faced, 
half-witted, drunken brute and butcher? 
Go down!” And he stamped his foot 
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at him with such a sudden smartness 
that Teach fairly ran for it to the 
companion. 

“And, now mates,” says Ballantrae, 
“a word with you. I don’t know if you 
are gentlemen of fortune for the fun 
of the thing, but I am not. I want to 
make money, and get ashore again, and 
spend it like a man. And on one thing 
my mind is made up: I will not hang 
if I can help it. Come: give me a hint; 
I’m only a beginner! Is there no way 
to get a little discipline and common 
sense about this business?” 

One of the men spoke up: he said by 
rights they should have a quartermas- 
ter; and no sooner was the word out of 
his mouth than they were all of that 
opinion. The thing went by acclama- 
tion, Ballantrae was made quartermas- 
ter, the rum was put in his charge, 
laws were passed in imitation of those 
of a pirate by the name of Roberts, 
and the last proposal was to make an 
end of Teach. But Ballantrae was 
afraid of a more efficient captain, who 
might be a counterweight to himself, 
and he opposed this stoutly. Teach, he 
said, was good enough to board ships 
and frighten fools with his blacked face 
and swearing; we could scarce get a 
better man than Teach for that; and 
besides, as the man was now discon- 
sidered and as good as deposed, we 
might reduce his proportion of the plun- 
der. This carried it; Teach’s share was 
cut down to a mere derision, being ac- 
tually less than mine; and there re- 
mained only two points; whether he 
would consent, and who was to an- 
nounce to him this resolution. 

“Do not let that stick you,” says 
Ballantrae, “I will do that.” 
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And he stepped to the companion and 
down alone into the cabin to face the 
drunken savage. 

“This is the man for us,” cries one of 
the hands. “Three cheers for the new 
quartermaster!” which were given with 
a will, my voice among the loudest, and 
I dare say these plaudits had their effect 
on Master Teach in the cabin, as we 
have seen of late days how shouting in 
the streets may trouble the minds of 
legislators. 

What passed precisely was never 
known, though some of the heads of it 
came to the surface later on; and we 
were all amazed, as well as gratified, 
when Ballantrae came on deck with 
Teach upon his arm, and announced 
that all had been consented. 

I pass swiftly over those twelve or 
fifteen months in which we continued 
to keep the sea in the North Atlantic, 
getting our food and water from the 
ships we overhauled, and doing on the 
whole a _ pretty fortunate business. 
Sure, no one could wish to read any- 
thing so ungenteel as the memoirs of a 
pirate, even an unwilling one like me! 
Things went extremely better with our 
designs, and Ballantrae kept his head, 
to my admiration, from that day forth. 
I would be tempted to suppose that a 
gentleman must everywhere be first, 
even aboard a rover: but my birth is 
every whit as good as any Scottish 
lord’s, and I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that I stayed Crowding Pat until 
the end, and was not much better than 
the crew’s buffoon. Indeed, it was no 
scene to bring out my merits. My 
health suffered from a variety of rea- 
sons: I was more at home to the last on 
a horse’s back than a ship’s deck; and, 
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to be ingenuous, the fear of my com- 
panions. I need not cry myself up for 
courage; I have done well on many 
fields under the eyes of famous generals, 
and earned my late advancement by an 
act of the most distinguished valour 
before many witnesses. But when we 
must proceed on one of our abordages, 
the heart of Francis Burke was in his 
boots; the little egg-shell skiff in which 
we must set forth, the horrible heaving 
of the vast billows, the height of the 
ship that we must scale, the thought of 
how many there might be there in gar- 
rison upon their legitimate defence, the 
scowling heavens which (in that cli- 
mate) so often looked darkly down 
upon our exploits, and the mere crying 
of the wind in my ears, were all consid- 
erations most unpalatable to my valour. 
Besides which, as I was always a crea- 
ture of the nicest sensibility, the scenes 
that must follow on our success tempted 
me as little as the chances of defeat. 
Twice we found women on board, and 
though I have seen towns sacked, and 
of late days in France some very hor- 
rid public tumults, there was something 
in the smallness of the numbers en- 
gaged, and the bleak, dangerous sea- 
surroundings, that made these acts of 
piracy far the most revolting. I con- 
fess ingenuously I could never proceed 
unless I was three parts drunk; it was 
the same even with the crew; Teach 
himself was fit for no enterprise till he 
was full of rum; and it was one of 
the most difficult parts of Ballantrae’s 
performance, to serve us with liquor in 
the proper quantities. Even this he did 
to admiration; being upon the whole the 
most capable man I ever met with, and 
the one of the most natural genius. He 
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did not even scrape favour with the 
crew, as I did, by continual buffoonery 
made upon a very anxious heart; but 
preserved on most occasions a great 
deal of gravity and distance: so that 
he was like a parent among a family 
of young children, or a schoolmaster 
with his boys. What made his part the 
harder to perform, the men were in- 
veterate grumblers; Ballantrae’s disci- 
pline, little as it was, was yet irksome 
to their love of license; and what was 
worse, being kept sober they had time 
to think. Some of them accordingly 
would fall to repenting their abominable 
crimes; one in particular, who was a 
good Catholic, and with whom I would 
sometimes steal apart for prayer; above 
all in bad weather, fogs, lashing rain 
and the like, when we would be the less 
observed; and I am sure no two crimi- 
nals in the cart have ever performed 
their devotions with more anxious sin- 
cerity. But the rest, having no such 
grounds of hope, fell to another pas- 
time, that of computation. All day 
long they would be telling up their 
shares or glooming over the result. I 
have said we were pretty fortunate. 


‘But an observation fails to be made: 


that in this world, in no business that 
I have tried, do the profits rise to a 
man’s expectations. We found many 
ships and took many; yet few of them 
contained much money, their goods 
were usually nothing to our purpose— 
what did we want with a cargo of 
ploughs, or even of tobacco?—and it 
is quite a painful reflection how many 
whole crews we have made to walk 
the plank for no more than a stock of 
biscuits or an anker or two of spirits. 

In the meanwhile our ship was grow- 
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ing very foul, and it was high time we 
should make for our port de carénage, 
which was in the estuary of a river 
among swamps. It was openly under- 
stood that we should then break up and 
go and squander our proportions of the 
spoil; and this made every man greedy 
of a little more, so that our decision was 
delayed from day to day. What finally 
decided matters, was a trifling accident, 
such as an ignorant person might sup- 
pose incidental to our way of life. But 
here I must explain: on only one of all 
the ships we boarded, the first on which 
we found women, did we meet with 
any genuine resistance. On that occa- 
sion we had two men killed and several 
injured, and if it had not been for the 
gallantry of Ballantrae we had surely 
been beat back at last. Everywhere 
else the defence (where there was any 
at all) was what the worst troops in 
Europe would have laughed at; so that 
the most dangerous part of our employ- 
ment was to clamber up the side of the 
ship; and I have even known the poor 
souls on board to cast us a line, so 
eager were they to volunteer instead of 
walking the plank. This constant im- 
munity had made our fellows very soft, 
so that I understood how Teach had 
made so deep a mark upon their minds; 
for indeed the company of that lunatic 
was the chief danger in our way of life. 
The accident to which I have referred 
was this:—We had sighted a little full- 
rigged ship very close under our board 
in a haze; she sailed near as well as we 
did—I should be nearer truth if I said, 
near as ill; and we cleared the bow- 
chaser to see if we could bring a spar 
or two about their ears. The swell was 
exceedingly great; the motion of the 
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ship was beyond description; it was 
little wonder if our gunners should fire 
thrice and be still quite broad of what 
they aimed at. But in the meanwhile 
the chase had cleared a stern gun, the 
thickness of the air concealing them; 
and being better marksmen, their first 
shot struck us in the bows, knocked 
our two gunners into mince-meat, so 
that we were all sprinkled with the 
blood, and plunged through the deck 
into the forecastle where we slept. 
Ballantrae would have held on; indeed, 
there was nothing in this contretemps 
to affect the mind of any soldier; but he 
had a quick perception of the men’s 
wishes, and it was plain this lucky shot 
had given them a sickener of their 
trade. In a moment they were all of 
one mind: the chase was drawing away 
from us, it was needless to hold-on, the 
Sarah was too foul to overhaul a bottle, 
it was mere foolery to keep the sea with 
her; and on these pretended grounds 
her head was incontinently put about 
and the course laid for the river. It 
was strange to see what merriment fell 
on that ship’s company, and how they 
stamped about the deck jesting, and each 
computing what increase had come to 
his share by the death of the two gun- 
ners, 

We were nine days making our port, 
so light were the airs we had to sail 
on, so foul was the ship’s bottom; but 
early on the tenth, before dawn, and in 
a light, lifting haze, we passed the head. 
A little after, the haze lifted, and fell 
again, showing us a cruiser very close., 
This was a sore blow, happening so near 
our refuge. There was a great debate of 
whether she had seen us, and if so 
whether it was likely they had recog- 
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nised the Sarah. We were very careful, 
by destroying every member of those 
crews we overhauled, to leave no evi- 
dence as to our own persons; but the 
appearance of the Sarah herself we could 
not keep so private; and above all of 
late, since she had been foul, and we 


had pursued many ships without suc-. 


cess, it was plain that her description 
had been often published. I supposed 
this alert would have made us separate 
upon the instant. But here again that 
original genius of Ballantrae’s had a 
surprise in store for me. He and Teach 
(and it was the most remarkable step 
of his success) had gone hand in hand 
since the first day of his appointment. 
I often questioned him upon the fact, 
and never got an answer but once, when 
he told me he and Teach had an under- 
standing “which would very much sur- 
prise the crew if they should hear of 
it, and would surprise himself a good 
deal if it was carried out.” Well, here 
again he and Teach were of a mind; and 
by their joint procurement the anchor 
was no sooner down than the whole 
crew went off upon a scene of drunken- 
ness indescribable. By afternoon we 
were a mere shipful of lunatical per- 
sons, throwing of things overboard, 
howling of different songs at the same 
time, quarreiling and falling together, 
and then forgetting our quarrels to em- 
brace. Ballantrae had bidden me drink 
nothing, and feign drunkenness, as I 
valued my life; and I have never passed 
a day so wearisomely, lying the best part 
of the time upon the forecastle and 
watching the swamps and thickets by 
which our little basin was entirely sur- 
rounded for the eye. A little after 
dusk Ballantrae stumbled up to my 
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side, feigned to fall, with a drunken 
laugh, and before he got his feet again, 
whispered to me to “reel down into the 
cabin and seem to fall asleep upon a 
locker, for there would be need of me 
soon.’ I did as I was told, and coming 
into the cabin, where it was quite dark, 
let myself fall on the first locker. There 
was a man there already; by the way he 
stirred and threw me off, I could not 
think he was much in liquor; and yet 
when I had found another place, he 
seemed to continue to sleep on. My 
heart now beat very hard, for I saw 
some desperate matter was in act. 
Presently down came Ballantrae, lighted 
the lamp, looked about the cabin, 
nodded as if pleased, and on deck again 
without a word. I peered out from be- 
tween my fingers, and saw there were 
three of us slumbering, or feigning to 
slumber, on the lockers: myself, one 
Dutton and one Grady, both resolute 
men. On deck the rest were got to a pitch 
of revelry quite beyond the bounds of 
what is human; so that no reasonable 
name can describe the sounds they were 
now making. I have heard many a 
drunken bout in my time, many on 
board that very Sarah, but never any- 
thing the least like this, which made 
me early suppose the liquor had been 
tampered with. It was a long while 
before these yells and howls died out 
into a sort of miserable moaning, and 
then to silence; and it seemed a long 
while after that before Ballantrae came 
down again, this time with Teach upon 
his heels. The latter cursed at the 
sight of us three upon the lockers. 


“Tut,” says Ballantrae, “you might 
fire a pistol at their ears. You know 
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what stuff they have been swallow- 
ing.” 

There was a hatch in the cabin floor, 
and under that the richest part of the 
booty was stored against .the day of 
division. It fastened with a ring and 
three padlocks, the keys (for greater 
security) being divided; one to Teach, 
one to Ballantrae, and one to the mate, 
a man called Hammond. Yet I was 
amazed to see they were now all in the 
one hand; and yet more amazed (still 
looking through my fingers) to observe 
Ballantrae and Teach bring up several 
packets, four of them in all, very care- 
fully made up and with a loop for 
carriage. 

“And now,” says Teach, “let us be 
going.” 

“One word,” says Ballantrae. “I have 
discovered there is another man besides 
yourself who knows a private path 
across the swamp; and it seems it is 
shorter than yours.” Teach cried out, 
in that case, they were undone. 

“T do not know that,” says Ballantrae. 
“For there are several other circum- 
stances with which I must acquaint you. 
First of all, there is no bullet in your 
pistols, which (if you remember) I was 
kind enough to load for both of us this 
morning. Secondly, as there is someone 
else who knows a passage, you must 
think it highly improbable I should 
saddle myself with a lunatic like you. 
Thirdly, these gentlemen (who need no 
longer pretend to be asleep) are those 
of my party, and will now proceed to 
gag and bind you to the mast; and 
when your men awaken (if they ever 
do awake after the drugs we have 
mingled in their liquor), I am sure they 
will be so obliging as to deliver you, 
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and you will have no difficulty, I dare- 
say, to explain the business of the 
keys.” 

Not a word said Teach, but looked at 
us like a frightened baby as we gagged 
and bound him. 

“Now you see, you moon-calf,” says 
Ballantrae, “why we make four packets. 
Heretofore you have been called Cap- 
tain Teach, but I think you are now 
rather Captain Learn.” 

That was our last word on board the 
Sarah. We four, with our four packets, 
lowered ourselves softly into a skiff, 
and left that ship behind us as silent as 
the grave, only for the moaning of some 
of the drunkards. There was a fog 
about breast-high upon the waters; so 
that Dutton, who knew the passage, 
must stand on his feet to direct our 
rowing; and this, as it forced us to row 
gently, was the means of our deliver- 
ance. We were yet but a little way 
from the ship, when it began to come 
grey, and the birds to fly abroad upon 
the water. All of a sudden Dutton 
clapped down upon his hams, and whis- 
pered us to be silent for our lives, and 
hearken. Sure enough, we heard a little 
faint creak of oars upon one hand, and 
then again, and further off, a creak of 
oars upon the other. It was clear we 
had been sighted yesterday in the morn- 
ing; here were the cruiser’s boats to cut 
us out; here were we defenceless in 
their very midst. Sure, never were poor 
souls more perilously placed; and as we 
lay there on our oars, praying God the 
mist might hold, the sweat poured from 
my brow. Presently we heard one of 
the boats where we might have thrown 
a biscuit in her. “Softly, men,” we 
heard an officer whisper; and I mar- 
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velled they could not hear the drum- 
ming of my heart. 

“Never mind the path,” says Ballan- 
trae; “we must get shelter anyhow; let 
us pull straight ahead for the sides of 
the basin.” 

This we did with the most anxious 
precaution, rowing as best we could, 
upon our hands, and steering at a ven- 
ture in the fog, which was (for all that) 
our only safety. But Heaven guided 
us; we touched ground at a thicket; 
scrambled ashore with our treasure; and 
having no other way of concealment, 
and the mist beginning already to 
lighten, hove down the skiff and let her 
sink. We were still but new under 
cover when the sun rose; and at the 
same time, from the midst of the basin, 
a great shouting of seamen sprang up, 
and we knew the Sarah was being 
boarded. I heard afterwards the officer 
that took her got great honour; and it’s 
true the approach was creditably man- 
aged, but I think he had an easy cap- 
ture when he came to board.* 

I was still blessing the saints for my 
escape, when I became aware we were in 
trouble of another kind. We were here 
landed at random in a vast and dan- 
gerous swamp; and how to come at the 
path was a concern of doubt, fatigue, 
and peril. Dutton, indeed, was of opin- 
ion we should wait until the ship was 
gone, and fish up the skiff; for any de- 
lay would be more wise than to go 
blindly ahead in that morass. One went 
back accordingly to the basin-side and 
(peering through the thicket) saw the 
fog already quite drunk up, and English 
colours flying on the Sarah, but no 
movement made to get her under way. 
Our situation was now very doubtful. 
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The swamp was an unhealthful place to 
linger in; we had been so greedy to 
bring treasures that we had brought but 
little food; it was highly desirable, be- 
sides, that we should get clear of the 
neighbourhood and into the settlements 
before the news of the capture went 
abroad; and against all these considera- 
tions, there was only the peril of the 
passage on the other side. I think it 
not wonderful we decided on the active 
part. Z 


It was already blistering hot when 
we set forth to pass the marsh, or rather 
to strike the path, by compass. Dutton 
took the compass and one or other of 
us three carried his proportion of the 
treasure. I promise you he kept a sharp 
eye to his rear, for it was like the 
man’s soul that he must trust us with. 
The thicket was as close as a bush; the 
ground very treacherous, so that we 
often sank in the most terrifying man- 
ner, and must go round about; the heat, 
besides, was stifling, the air singularly 
heavy, and the stinging insects abounded 
in such myriads that each of us walked 
under his own cloud. It has often been 
commented on, how much better gentle- 
men of birth endure fatigue than per- 
sons of the rabble; so that walking offi- 
cers who must tramp in the dirt beside 
their men, shame them by their con- 
stancy. This was well to be observed 


* Note by Mr. Mackellar. This Teach 
of the Sarah must not be confused with 
the celebrated Blackbeard. The dates 
and facts by no means tally. It is pos- 
sible the second Teach may have at once 
borrowed the name and imitated the more 
excessive part of his manners from the 
first. Even the Master of Ballantrae 
could make admirers. 
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in the present instance; for here were 
Ballantrae and I, two gentlemen of the 
highest breeding, on the one hand; and 
on the other Grady, a common mariner, 
and a man nearly a giant in physical 
strength. The case of Dutton is not in 
point, for I confess he did as well as 
any of us.* But as for Grady, he began 
early to lament his case, tailed in the 
rear, refused to carry Dutton’s packet 
when it came his turn, clamoured con- 
tinually for rum (of which we had too 
little), and at last even threatened us 
from behind with a cocked pistol, unless 
we should allow him rest. Ballantrae 
would have fought it out, I believe; but 
I prevailed with him the other way; 
and wé made a stop and ate a meal. It 
seemed to benefit Grady little; he was 
in the rear again at once, growling and 
bemoaning his lot; and at last, by some 
carelessness, not having followed prop- 
erly in our tracks, stumbled into a deep 
part of the slough where it was mostly 
water, gave some very dreadful screams, 
and before we could come to his aid 
had sunk along with his booty. His 
fate, and above all these screams of his, 
appalled us to the soul; yet it was, 
on the whole a fortunate circumstance 
and the means of our deliverance, for 
it moved Dutton to mount into a tree, 
whence he was able to perceive and to 
show me, who had climbed after him, a 
high piece of wood, which was a land- 
mark for the path. He went forward 
the more carelessly, I must suppose; for 
presently we saw him sink a little down, 
draw up his feet and sink again, and so 
twice. ‘Then he turned his face to us, 
pretty white. 

“Lend a hand.” said he, “I am in a 
bad place.” 
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“T don’t know about that,” says Bal- 
lantrae, standing still. 

Dutton broke out into the most vio- 
lent oaths, sinking a little lower as he 
did, so that the mud was nearly to his 
waist, and plucking a pistol from his 
belt, “Help me,” he cries, “or die and 
be damned to you!” 

“Nay,” says Ballantrae, “I did but 
jest. I am coming.” And he set down 
his own packet and Dutton’s, which 
he was then carrying. “Do not ven- 
ture near till we see if you are needed,” 
said he to me, and went forward alone 
to where the man was bogged. He was 
quiet now, though he still held the pis- 
tol; and the marks of terror in his 


countenance were very moving to be- 
hold. 


“For the Lord’s sake,’ says he, “look 
sharp.” 


Ballantrae was now got close up. 
“Keep still,” says he, and seemed to 
consider; and then, “Reach out both 
your hands!” 


Dutton laid down his pistol, and so 
watery was the top surface that it went 
clear out of sight; with an oath he 
stooped to snatch it; and as he did so, 
Ballantrae leaned forth and stabbed him 
between the shoulders. Up went his 
hands over his head—I know not 
whether with the pain or to ward him- 
self; and the next moment he doubled 
forward in the mud. 


Ballantrae was already over the 
ankles; but he plucked himself out, and 


came back to me, where I stood with 


* Note by Mr. Mackellar. And is not 


this the whole explanation? since this | 


Dutton, exactly like the officers, enjoyed 
the stimulus of some responsibility, 


| 
| 
| 
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my knees smiting one another. ‘The 
devil take you, Francis!” says he. “I 
believe you are a half-hearted fellow, 
after all. I have only done justice on 
a pirate. And here we are quite clear 
of the Sarah! Who shall now say 
that we have dipped our hands in any 
irregularities?” } 

I assured him he did me injustice; 
but my sense of humanity was so much 
affected by the horridness of the fact 
that I could scarce find breath to an- 
swer with. 

“Come,” said he, “you must be more 
resolved. The need for this fellow 
ceased when he had shown you where 
the path ran; and you cannot deny I 
would have been daft to let slip so fair 
an opportunity.” 

I could not deny but he was night in 
principle; nor yet could I refrain from 
shedding tears, of which I think no man 
of valour need have been ashamed; and 
it was not until I had a share of the 
rum that I was able to proceed. I re- 
peat, I am far from ashamed of my 
generous emotion; mercy is honourable 
in the warrior; and yet I cannot alto- 
gether censure Ballantrae, whose step 
was really fortunate, as we struck the 
path without further misadventure, and 
the same night, about sundown, came 
to the edge of the morass. 

We were too weary to seek far; on 
some dry sands, still warm with the 
day’s sun, and close under a wood of 
pines, we lay down and were instantly 
plunged in sleep. 

We awakened the next morning very 
early, and began with a sullen spirit a 
conversation that came near to end in 
blows. We were now cast on shore in 
the southern provinces, thousands of 
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miles from any French settlement; a 
dreadful journey and a thousand perils 
lay in front of us; and sure, if there 
was ever need for amity, it was in such 
an hour. I must suppose that Ballan- 
trae had suffered in his sense of what is 
truly polite; indeed, and there is nothing 
strange in the idea, after the seawolves 
we had consorted with so long; and as 
for myself, he fubbed me off unhand- 
somely, and any gentleman would have 
resented his behaviour. 

I told him in what light I saw his 
conduct; he walked a little off, I fol- 
lowing to upbraid him; and at last he 
stopped me with his hand. 

“Frank,” says he, “you know what we 
swore; and yet there is no oath invented 
would induce me to swallow such ex- 
pressions, if I did not regard you with 
sincere affection. It is impossible you 
should doubt me there: I have given 
proofs. Dutton I had to take, because 
he knew the pass, and Grady because 
Dutton would not move without him; 
but what call was there to carry you 
along? You are a perpetual danger to 
me with your cursed Irish tongue. By 
rights you should now be in irons in 
the cruiser. And you quarrel with me 
like a baby for some trinkets!” 

I consider this one of the most un. 
handsome speeches ever made; and in- 
deed to this day I can scarce reconcile 
it to my notion of a gentleman that was 
my friend. I retorted upon him with 
his Scotch accent, of which he had not 
so much as some, but enough to be 
very barbarous and disgusting, as I told 
him plainly; and the affair would have 
gone to a great length, but for an alarm- 
ing intervention. 

We had got some way off upon the 
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sand. The place where we had slept, 
with the packets lying undone, and the 
money scattered openly, was now be- 
tween us and the pines; and it was out 
of these the stranger must. have come. 
There he was at least, a great hulking 
fellow of the country, with a broad axe 
on his shoulder, looking open-mouthed, 
now at the treasure, which was just at 
his feet, and now at our disputation, in 
which we had gone far enough to have 
weapons in our hands. We had no 
sooner observed him than he found his 
legs and made off again among the 
pines. 

This was no scene to put our minds 
at rest; a couple of armed men in sea- 
clothes found quarrelling over a treas- 
ure, not many miles from where a pi- 
rate had been captured—here was 
enough to bring the whole country about 
our ears. The quarrel was not even 
made up; it was blotted from our 
minds; and we got our packets together 
in the twinkling of an eye, and made 
off, running with the best will in the 
world. But the trouble was, we did not 
know in what direction, and must con- 
tinually return upon our steps. Ballan- 
trae had indeed collected what he could 
from Dutton; but it’s hard to travel 
upon hearsay; and the estuary, which 
spreads into a vast, irregular harbour, 
turned us off upon every side with a 
new stretch of water. 

_ We were near beside ourselves, and 
already quite spent with running, when, 
coming to the top of a dune, we saw 
we were again cut off by another rami- 
fication of the bay. This was a creek, 
however, very different from those that 
had arrested us before; being set in 
rocks, and so precipitously deep that a 
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small vessel was able to lie alongside, 
made fast with a hawser; and her crew 
had laid a plank to the shore. Here 
they had lighted a fire, and were sitting 
at their meal. As for the vessel her- 
self, she was one of those they build 
in the Bermudas. 

The love of gold and great hatred 
that everybody has to pirates were 
motives of the most influential, and 
would certainly raise the country in our 
pursuit. Besides, it was now plain we 
were on some sort of straggling penin- 
sula, like the fingers of a hand; and 
the wrist, or passage to the mainland, 
which we should have taken at the first, 
was by this time not improbably se- 
cured. These considerations put us on a 
bolder counsel. For as long as we 
dared, looking every moment to hear 
sounds of the chase, we lay among some 
bushes on the top of the dune; and hav- 
ing by this means secured a little breath 
and recomposed our appearance, we 
stolled down at last, with a great af- 
fection of carelessness, to the party by 
the fire. 

It was a trader and his negroes, be- 
longing to Albany, in the province of 
New York, and now on the way home 
from the Indies with a cargo; his name 
I cannot recall. We were amazed to 
learn he had put in here from terror 
of the Sarah; for we had no thought 
our exploits had been so notorious. As 
soon as the Albanian heard she had been 
taken the day before, he jumped to his 
feet, gave us a cup of spirits for our 


good news, and sent his negroes to get 


sail on the Bermudan. On our side, 
we profited by the dram to become more 


confidential, and at last offered ourselves — 


as passengers. He looked askance at 
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our tarry clothes and pistols, and re- 
plied civilly enough that he had scarce 
accommodations for himself; nor could 
either our prayers or our offers of 
money, in which we advanced pretty 
far, avail to shake him. 

“T see, you think ill of us,’ 


? 


says Bal- 


lantrae, “but I will show you how well. 


we think of you by telling you the truth. 
We are Jacobite fugitives, and there is 
a price upon our heads.” 

At this, the Albanian was plainly 
moved a little. He asked us many 
questions as to the Scotch war, which 
Ballantrae very patiently answered. 
And then, with a wink, in a vulgar man- 
ner, “I guess you and your Prince 
Charlie got more than you cared about,” 
said he. | 

“Bedad, and that we did,” said I. 
“And, my dear man, I wish you would 
set a new example and give us just that 
much.” 

This I said in the Irish way, about 
which there is allowed to be something 
very engaging. It’s a remarkable thing, 
and a testimony to the love with which 
our nation is regarded, that this ad- 
dress scarce ever fails in a handsome 
fellow. I cannot tell how often I have 
seen a private soldier escape the horse, 
or a beggar wheedle out a good alms 
by a touch of the brogue. And, indeed, 
as soon as the Albanian had laughed 
at me, I was pretty much at rest. Even 
then, however, he made many condi- 
tions, and—for one thing—took away 
our arms, before he suffered us aboard; 
which was the signal to cast off; so 
that a moment after, we were gliding 
down the bay with a good breeze, and 
blessing the name of God for our de- 
liverance. Almost in the mouth of the 
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estuary, we passed the cruiser, and a 
little after the poor Sarah with her 
prize crew; and these were both sights 
to make us tremble. The Bermudan 
seemed a very safe place to be in, 
and our bold stroke to have been for- 
tunately played, when we were thus re- 
minded of the case of our companions. 
For all that, we had only exchanged 
traps, jumped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, ran from the yard-arm to 
the block, and escaped the man-of-war 
to lie at the mercy of the doubtful faith 
of our Albanian merchant. 

From many circumstances, it chanced 
we were safer than we could have dared 
to hope. The town of Albany was at 
that time much concerned in contraband 
trade across the desert with the Indians 
and the French. This, as it was highly 
illegal, relaxed their loyalty, and as it 
brought them in relation with the po- 
litest people on the earth, divided even 
their sympathies. In short, they were 
like all the smugglers in the world, spies 
and agents ready made for either party. 
Our Albanian, besides, was a very hon- 
est man, indeed, and very greedy; and, 
to crown our luck, he conceived a great 


‘delight in our society. Before we had 


reached the town of New York we had 
come to a full agreement, that he should 
carry us as far as Albany upon his ship, 
and thence put us on a way to pass 
the boundaries and join the French. 
For all this we were to pay at a high 
rate; but beggars cannot be choosers, 
nor outlaws bargainers. 

We sailed, then, up the Hudson 
River, which I protest is a very fine 
stream, and put up at the “King’s 
Arms” in Albany. The town was full 
of the militia of the province, breathing 
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slaughter against the French. Gover- 
nor Clinton was there himself, a very 
busy man, and, by what I could learn, 
very near distracted by the factiousness 
of his Assembly. The Indians on both 
sides were on the war-path; we saw 
parties of them bringing in prisoners 
and (what was much worse) scalps, 
both male and female, for which they 
were paid at a fixed rate; and I assure 
you the sight was not encouraging. AlI- 
together, we could scarce have come at 
a period more unsuitable for our de- 
signs; our position in the chief inn was 
dreadfully conspicuous; our Albanian 
fubbed us off with a thousand delays, 
and seemed upon the point of a retreat 
from his engagements; nothing but peril 
appeared to environ the poor fugitives, 
and for some time we drowned our 
concern in a very irregular course of 
living. 

This, too, proved to be fortunate; 
and it’s one of the remarks that fall to 
be made upon our escape, how provi- 
dentially our steps were conducted to 
the very end. What a humiliation to 
the dignity of man! My philosophy, 
the extraordinary genius of Ballantrae, 
our valour, in which I grant that we 
were equal—all these might have proved 
insufficient without the Divine blessing 
on our efforts. And how true it is, as 
the Church tells us, that the Truths of 
Religion are, after all, quite applicable 
even to daily affairs! At least, it was 
in the course of our revelry that we 
made the acquaintance of a spirited 
youth by the name of Chew. He was 
one of the most daring of the Indian 
traders, very well acquainted with the 
secret paths of the wilderness, needy, 
dissolute, and, by a last good fortune, 
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in some disgrace with his family. Him 
we persuaded to come to our relief; 
he privately provided what was needful 
for our flight, and one day we slipped 
out of Albany, without a word to our 
former friend, and embarked, a little 
above, in a canoe. 

To the toils and perils of this jour- 
ney, it would require a pen more ele- 
gant than mine to do full justice. The 
reader must conceive for himself the 
dreadful wilderness which we had now 
to tread; its thickets, swamps, precip- 
itous rocks, impetuous rivers, and 
amazing waterfalls. Among these bar- 
barous scenes we must toil all day, now 
paddling, now carrying our canoe upon 
our shoulders; and at night we slept 
about a fire, surrounded by the howling 
of wolves and other savage animals. It 
was our design to mount the headwaters 
of the Hudson, to the neighborhood of 
Crown Point, where the French had a 
strong place in the woods, upon Lake 
Champlain. But to have done this di- 
rectly were too perilous; and it was 
accordingly gone upon by such a laby- 
rinth of rivers, lakes, and portages as 
makes my head giddy to remember. 
These paths were in ordinary times en- 
tirely desert; but the country was now 
up, the tribes on the warpath, the woods 
full of Indian scouts. Again and again 
we came upon these parties when we 
least expected them; and one -day, in 
particular, I shall never forget, how, as 
dawn was coming in, we were suddenly 
surrounded by five or six of these 
painted devils, uttering a very dreary 
sort of cry, and brandishing their hatch- 
ets. It passed off harmlessly, indeed, 
as did the rest of our encounters; for 
Chew was well known and highly valued 
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among the different tribes. Indeed, he 
was a very gallant, respectable young 
man; but even with the advantage of 
his companionship, you must not think 
these meetings were without sensible 
peril. To prove friendship on our part, 
it was needful to draw upon our stock 


of rum—indeed, under whatever dis. 


guise, that is the true business of the 
Indian trader, to keep a travelling pub- 
lic-house in the forest; and when once 
the braves had got their bottle of scaura 
(as they call this beastly liquor), it 
behoved us to set forth and paddle for 
our scalps. Once they were a little 
drunk, good-bye to any sense or de- 
cency; they had but one thought, to get 
more scaura. They might easily take 
it in their heads to give us chase, and 
had we been overtaken, I had never 
written these memoirs. 


We were come to the most critical 
portion of our course, where we might 
equally expect to fall into the hands 
of French or English, when a terrible 
calamity befell us. Chew was taken 
suddenly sick with symptoms like those 
of poison, and in the course of a few 
hours expired in the bottom of the 
canoe. We thus lost at once our guide, 
our interpreter, our boatman, and our 
passport, for he was all these in one; 
and found ourselves reduced, at a blow, 
to the most desperate and irremediable 
distress. Chew, who took a great pride 
in his knowledge, had indeed often lec- 
tured us on the geography; and Ballan- 
trae, I believe, would listen. But for 
my part I have always found such in- 
formation highly tedious; and beyond 
the fact that we were now in the coun- 
try of the Adirondack Indians, and not 
so distant from our destination, could 
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we but have found the way, I was 
entirely ignorant. The wisdom of my 
course was soon the more apparent; for 
with all his pains, Ballantrae was no 
further advanced than myself. He 
knew we must continue to go up one 
stream; then, by way of a portage, 
down another; and then up a third. 
But you are to consider, in a mountain 
country, how many streams come roll- 
ing in from every hand. And how is 
a gentleman, who is a perfect stranger 
in that part of the world, to tell any 
one of them from any other? Nor was 
this our only trouble. We were great 
novices, besides, in handling a canoe; 
the portages were almost beyond our 
strength, so that I have seen us sit down 
in despair for half an hour at a time 
without one word; and the appearance 
of a single Indian, since we had now no 
means of speaking to them, would have 
been in all probability the means of 
our destruction. There is altogether 
some excuse if Ballantrae showed some- 
thing of a glooming disposition; his 
habit of imputing blame to others, quite 
as capable as himself, was less intoler- 
able, and his language it was not always 
easy to accept. Indeed, he had con- 
tracted on board the pirate ship a man- 
ner of address which was in a high de- 
gree unusual between gentlemen; and 
now, when you might say he was in a 
fever, it increased upon him hugely. 
The third day of these wanderings, 
as we were carrying the canoe up a 
rocky portage, she fell, and was en- 
tirely bilged. The portage was between 
two lakes, both pretty extensive; the 
track, such as it was, opened at both 
ends upon the water, and on both hands 
was enclosed by the unbroken woods; 
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and the sides of the lakes were quite 
impassable with bog: so that we beheld 
ourselves not only condemned to go 
without our boat and the greater part 
of our provisions, but to plunge at once 
into impenetrable thickets and to desert 
what little guidance we still had—the 
course of the river. Each stuck his 
pistols in his belt, shouldered an axe, 
made a pack of his treasure and as much 
food as he could stagger under; and de- 
serting the rest of our possessions, even 
to our swords, which would have much 
embarrassed us among the woods, we 
set forth on this deplorable adventure. 
The labours of Hercules, so finely de- 
scribed by Homer, were a trifle to what 
we now underwent. Some parts of the 
forest were perfectly dense down to the 
ground, so that we must cut our way 
like mites in a cheese. In some the 
bottom was full of deep swamp, and 
and the whole wood entirely rotten. I 
have leapt on a great fallen log and 
sunk to the knees in touchwood; I have 
sought to stay myself, in falling, against 
what looked to be a solid trunk, and the 
whole thing has whiffed away at my 
touch like a sheet of paper. Stumbling, 
falling, bogging to the knees, hewing 
our way, our eyes almost put out with 
twigs and branches, our clothes plucked 
from our bodies, we laboured all day, 
and it is doubtful if we made two miles. 
What was worse, as we could rarely 
get a view of the country, and were 
perpetually justled from our path by 
obstacles, it was impossible even to 
have a guess in what direction we were 
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down his pack. “I will go no further,” 
said he, and bade me light the fire, 
damning my blood in terms not proper 
for a chairman. 

I told him to try to forget he had 
ever been a pirate, and to remember 
he had been a gentleman. 

“Are you mad?” he cried. “Don't 
cross me here!” And then, shaking his 
fist at the hills, “To think,” cried he, 
“that I must leave my bones in this 
miserable wilderness! Would God I 
had died upon the scaffold like a gentle- 
man!” This he said ranting like an 
actor; and then sat biting his fingers 
and staring on the ground, a most un- 
christian object. 

I took a certain horror of the man, 
for I thought a soldier and a gentleman 
should confront his end with more phil- 
osophy. I made him no reply, there- 
fore, in words; and presently the eve- 
ning fell so chill that I was glad, for 
my own sake, to kindle a fire. And yet 
God knows, in such an open spot, and 
the country alive with savages, the act 
was little short of lunacy. Ballantrae 
seemed never to observe me; but at last, 
as I was about parching a little corn, he 
looked up. 

“Have you ever a brother?” said he 

“By the blessing of Heaven,” said I, 
“not less than five.” 

“T have the one,” said he, with a 
strange voice; and then presently, “He 
shall pay me for all this,’ he added. 
And when I asked him what was his 
brother’s part in our distress, “What!” 


he cried, “he sits in my place, he bears — 
my name, he courts my wife; and I am 
here alone with a damned Irishman in 
this tooth-chattering desert! Oh, I have — 
been a common gull!” he cried. =| 

| 

| 


moving. 

A little before sundown, in an open 
place with a stream, and set about with 
barbarous mountains, Ballantrae threw 
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The explosion was in all ways so 
foreign to my friend’s nature that I 
was daunted out of all my just suscep- 
tibility. Sure, an offensive expression, 
however vivacious, appears a wonder- 
fully small affair in circumstances so ex- 
treme. But here there is a strange 
thing to be noted. He had only once 


before referred to the lady with whom 


he was contracted. That was when he 
came in view of the town of New York, 
when he had told me, if all had their 
tights, he was now in sight of his own 
property, for Miss Graeme enjoyed a 
large estate in the province. And this 
was certainly a natural occasion; but 
now here she was named a second time; 
and what is surely fit to be observed, 
in this very month, which was Novem- 
ber, °47, and J believe upon that very 
day as we sat among these barbarous 
mountains, his brother and Miss 
Graeme were married. I am the least 
superstitious of men; but the hand of 
Providence is here displayed too openly 
not to be remarked.* 

The next day, and the next, were 
passed in similar labours; Ballantrae 
often deciding on our course by the 
spinning of a coin; and once when I 
expostulated on this childishness, he had 
an odd remark that I have never for- 
gotten. “I know no better way,” said 
he, “to express my scorn of human 
reason.” I think it was the third day 
that we found the body of a Christian, 
scalped and most abominably mangled, 
and lying in a pudder of his blood; the 
birds of the desert screaming over him, 
as thick as flies. I cannot describe how 
dreadfully this sight affected us; but it 
robbed me of all strength and all hope 
for this world. The same day, and only 


‘totle himself. 
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a little after, we were scrambling over 
a part of the forest that had been 
burned, when Ballantrae, who was a 
little ahead, ducked suddenly behind a 
fallen trunk. I joined him in this shel- 
ter, whence we could look abroad with- 
out being seen ourselves; and in the 
bottom of the next vale, beheld a large 
war party of the savages going across 
our line. There might be the value of 
a weak battalion present; all naked to 
the waist, blacked with grease and soot, 
and painted’ with white lead and ver- 
milion, according to their beastly habits. 
They went one behind another like a 
string of geese, and at a quickish trot; 
so that they took but a little while to 
rattle by, and disappear again among 
the woods. Yet I suppose we endured 
a greater agony of hesitation and sus- 
pense in these few minutes than goes 
usually to a man’s whole life. Whether 
they were French or English Indians, 
whether they desired scalps or prison- 
ers, whether we should declare ourselves 
upon the chance, or lie quiet and con- 
tinue the heart-breaking business of our 
journey; sure, I think these were ques- 
tions to have puzzled the brains of Aris- 
Ballantrae turned to me 
with a face all wrinkled up and his teeth 
showing in his mouth, like what I have 
read of people starving; he said no 
word, but his whole appearance was a 
kind of dreadful question. 

“They may be of the English side,” 
I whispered; “and think! the best we 


* Note by Mr. Mackellar. A complete 
blunder: there was at this date no word 
of the marriage: see above in my own 
narration. 
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could then hope, is to begin this over 
again.” 

“J know—I know,” he said. “Yet it 
must come to a plunge at last.” And 
he suddenly plucked out his coin, shook 
it in his closed hands, looked at it, and 
then lay down with his face in the dust. 

Addition by Mr. Mackellar—I drop 
the Chevalier’s narration at this point 
because the couple quarrelled and sepa- 
rated the same day; and the Chevalier’s 
account of the quarrel seems to me (I 
must confess) quite incompatible with 
the nature of either of the men. Hence- 
forth they wander along, undergoing ex- 
traordinary sufferings; until first one 
and then the other was picked up by 
a party from Fort St. Frederick. Only 
two things are to be noted. And first 
(as most important for my purpose) 
that the Master, in the course of his 
miseries buried his treasure, at a point 
never since discovered, but of which he 
took a drawing in his own blood on the 
lining of his hat. And second that on 
his coming thus penniless to the Fort, 
he was welcomed like a brother by the 
Chevalier, who thence paid his way to 
France. The simplicity of Mr. Burke’s 
character leads him at this point to 
praise the Master exceedingly; to an 
eye more worldly wise, it would seem it 
was the Chevalier alone that was to be 
commended. I have-the more pleasure 
in pointing to this really very noble trait 
of my esteemed correspondent, as I fear 
I may have wounded him immediately 
before. I have refrained from com- 
ments on any of his extraordinary and 
(in my eyes) immoral opinions, for I 
know him to be jealous of respect. But 
his version of the quarrel is really more 
than I can reproduce: for I knew the 
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Master myself, and a man more insus- 
ceptible of fear is not conceivable. I 
regret this oversight of the Chevalier’s, 
and all the more because the tenor of 
his narrative (set aside a few flourishes) 
strikes me as highly ingenuous. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PERSECUTIONS ENDURED BY MR. HENRY. 


You can guess on what part of his ad- 
ventures the Colonel principally 
dwelled. Indeed, if we had heard it 
all, it is to be thought the current of 
this business had been wholly altered; 
but the pirate ship was very gently 
touched upon. Nor did I hear the Col- 
onel to an end even of that which he 
was willing to disclose; for Mr. Henry, 
having for some while been plunged in 
a brown study, rose at last from his seat 
and (reminding the Colonel there were 
matters that he must attend to) bade 
me follow him immediately to the office. 

Once there, he sought no longer to 
dissemble his concern, walking to and 
fro in the room with a contorted face, 
and passing his hand repeatedly upon 
his brow. 

“We have some business,” he began 
at last; and there broke off, declared 
we must have wine, and sent for a 
magnum of the best. This was ex- 
tremely foreign to his habitudes; and 
what was still more so, when the wine 
had come, he gulped down one glass 
upon another like a man careless of ap- 
pearances. But the drink steadied him. 

“You will scarce be surprised, Mac- 
kellar,” says he, “when I tell you that 
my brother—whose safety we are ali 
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rejoiced to learn—stands in some need 
of money.” 

I told him I had misdoubted as 
much; but the time was not very for- 
tunate, as the stock was low. 

“Not mine,” said he. ‘There is the 
money for the mortgage.” 

I reminded him it was Mrs. Henry’s. 


“T will be answerable to my wife,” he © 


cried violently. 

“And then,” said I, “there is the 
mortgage.” 

“T know,” said he; “it is on that I 
would consult you.” 

I showed him how unfortunate a time 
it was to divert this money from its 
destination; and how, by so doing, we 
must lose the profit of our past econ- 
omies, and plunge back the estate into 
the mire. I even took the liberty to 
plead with him; and when he still op- 
posed me with a shake of the head and 
a bitter dogged smile, my zeal quite 
carried me beyond my place. “This is 
midsummer madness,” cried I; “and I 
for one will be no party to it.” 

“You speak as though I did it for my 
pleasure,” says he. “But I have a child 
now; and, besides, I love order; and 
to say the honest truth, Mackellar, I 
had begun to take a pride in the es- 
tates.” He gloomed for a moment. 
“But what would you have?” he went 
on. “Nothing is mine, nothing. This 
day’s news has knocked the bottom out 
of my life. I have only the name and 
the shadow of things—only the shadow; 
there is no substance in my rights.” 

“They will prove substantial enough 
before a court,” said I. 

He looked at me with a burning eye, 
and seemed to repress the word upon 
his lips; and I repented what I had 
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said, for I saw that while he spoke of the 
estate he had still a side-thought to his 
marriage. And then, of a sudden, he 
twitched the letter from his pocket, 
where it lay all crumpled, smoothed it 
violently on the table, and read these 
words to me with a trembling tongue: 
—“‘‘My dear Jacob’-—This is how he 
begins!” cried he—‘“ ‘My dear Jacob, I 
once called you so, you may remem- 
ber; and you have now done the busi- 
ness, and flung my heels as high as 
Criffel.’ What do you think of that, 
Mackellar,’ says he, “from an only 
brother? I declare to God I liked him 
very well; I was always staunch to 
him; and this is how he writes! But 
I will not sit down under the imputa- 
tion”’—walking to and fro—“I am as 
good as he; I am a better man that he, 
I call on God to prove it! I cannot 
give him all the monstrous sum he 
asks; he knows the estate to be in- 
competent; but I will give him what I 
have, and it is more than he expects. I 
have borne all this too long. See what 
he writes further on; read it for your- 
self: ‘ I know you are a niggardly dog.’ 
A niggardly dog! I niggardly? Is that 
true, Mackellar? You think it is?” I 
really thought he would have struck me 
at that. “Oh, you all think so! Well, 
you shall see, and he shall see, and 
God shall see. If I ruin the estate and 
go barefoot, I shali stuff this blood- 
sucker. Let him ask all—all, and he 
shall have it! It is all his by rights. 
Ah!” he cried, ‘and I foresaw all this, 
and worse, when he would not let me 
go.” He poured out another glass of 
wine, and was about to carry it to his 
lips, when I made so bold as to lay a 
finger on his arm. He stopped a mo- 
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ment. “You are right,’ said he, and 
flung glass and all in the fireplace. 
“Come, let us count the money.” 

I durst not longer oppose him; in- 
deed, I was very much affected by the 
sight of so much disordér in a man 
usually so controlled; and we sat down 
together, counted the money, and made 
it up in packets for the greater ease of 
Colonel Burke, who was to be the 
bearer. This done, Mr. Henry returned 
to the hall, where he and my old lord 
sat all night through with their guest. 

A little before dawn I was called 
and set out with the Colonel. He would 
scarce have liked a less responsible con- 
voy, for he was a man who valued him- 
self; nor could we afford him one more 
dignified, for Mr. Henry must not ap- 
pear with the freetraders. It was a 
very bitter morning of wind, and as we 
went down through the long shrubbery 
the Colonel held himself muffled in his 
cloak. 

“Sir,” said I, “this is a great sum of 
money that your friend requires. I 
must suppose his necessities to be very 
great.” 

“We must suppose so,” says he, I 
thought drily, but perhaps it was the 
cloak about his mouth. 

“T am only a servant of the family,” 
said I. “You may deal openly with me. 
I think we are likely to get little good 
by hime” 

“My dear man,” said the Colonel, 
“Ballantrae is a gentleman of the most 
eminent natural abilities, and a man 
that I admire, and that I revere, to the 
very ground he treads on.” And then 
he seemed to me to pause like one in a 
difficulty. 
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“But for all that,’ said I, “we are 
likely to get little good by him?” 

“Sure, and you can have it your own 
way my dear man,” says the Colonel. 

By this time we had come to the side 
of the creek, where the boat awaited 
him. “Well,” said he, “I am: sure’ i 
am very much your debtor for your 
civility, Mr. Whatever-your-name-is; 
and just as a last word, and since you 
show so much intelligent interest, I 
will mention a small circumstance that 
may be of use to the family. For I 
believe my friend omitted to mention 
that he has the largest pension on the 
Scots Fund of any refugee in Paris; 
and it’s the more disgraceful, sir,” cries 
the Colonel, warming, “because there’s 
not one dirty penny for myself.” 

He cocked his hat at me, as if I had 
been to blame for this partiality; then 
changed again into his usual swaggering 
civility, shook me by the hand, and set 
off down to the boat, with the money 
under his arms, and whistling as he 
went the pathetic air of Shule Aroon. 
It was the first time I had heard that 
tune; I was to hear it again, words and 
all, as you shall learn, but I remem- 
ber how that little stave of it ran in 
my head after the freetraders had bade 
him “Wheesht, in the deil’s name,” and 
the grating of the oars had taken its. 
place, and I stood and watched the 
dawn creeping on the sea, and the boat 
drawing away, and the lugger lying with 
her foresail backed awaiting it. 

The gap made in our money was a 
sore embarrassment, and, among other 
consequences, it had this: that I must 
ride to Edinburgh, and there raise a 
new loan on very questionable terms 
to keep the old afloat; and was thus, for 
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slose upon three weeks, absent from the 
house of Durrisdeer. 

What passed in the interval I had 
none to tell me, but I found Mrs. 
Henry, upon my return, much changed 
in her demeanor. The old talks with 
my lord for the most part pretermit- 
ted; a certain deprecation visible to- 


wards her husband, to whom I thought - 


she addressed herself more often; and, 
for one thing, she was now greatly 
wrapped up in Miss Katharine. You 
would think the change was agreeable 
to Mr. Henry; no such matter! To the 
contrary, every circumstance of alter- 
ation was a stab to him; he read in 
each the avowal of her truant fancies. 
That constancy to the Master of which 
she was proud while she supposed him 
dead, she had to blush for now she 
knew he was alive, and these blushes 
were the hated spring of her new con- 
duct. I am to conceal no truth; and 
I will here say plainly, I think this 
was the period in which Mr. Henry 
showed the worst. He contained him- 
self, indeed, in public; but there was a 
deep-seated irritation visible under- 
neath. With me, from whom he had 
Jess concealment, he was often grossly 
unjust, and even for his wife he would 
sometimes have a sharp retort; per- 
haps when she had ruffled him with 
some unwonted kindness; perhaps upon 
no tangible occasion, the mere habit- 
ual tenor of the man’s annoyance 
bursting spontaneously forth. When 
he would thus forget himself (a thing 
so strangely out of keeping with the 
terms of their relation), there went a 
shock through the whole company and 
the pair would look upon each other in 
a kind of pained amazement. 
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All the time, too, while he was in- 
juring himself by this defect of tem- 
per, he was hurting his position by a 
silence, of which I scarce know whether 
to say it was the child of generosity 
or pride. The freetraders came again 
and again, bringing messengers from 
the Master, and none departed empty- 
handed. I never durst reason with Mr. 
Henry; he gave what was asked of 
him in a kind of noble rage. Perhaps 
because he knew he was by nature in- 
clining to the parsimonious, he took a 
backforemost pleasure in the reckless- 
ness with which he supplied his broth- 
er’s exigence. Perhaps the falsity of 
the position would have spurred a 
humbler man into the same excess. But 
the estate (if I may say so) groaned 
under it; our daily expenses were shorn 
lower and lower; the stables were emp- 
tied, all but four roadsters; servants 
were discharged, which raised a dread- 
ful murmuring in the country, and 
heated up the old disfavour upon Mr. 
Henry; and at last the yearly visit to 
Edinburgh must be discontinued. 

This was in 1756. You are to sup- 
pose that for seven years this blood- 


sucker had been drawing the life’s blood 


from Durrisdeer, and that all this time 
my patron had held his peace. It was 
an effect of devilish malice in the Mas- 
ter that he addressed Mr. Henry alone 
upon the matter of his demands, and 
there was never a word to my lord. 
The family kad looked on, wondering 
at our economies. They had lamented, 
I have no doubt, that my patron had 
become so great a miser—a fault al- 
ways despicable, but in the young ab- 
horrent, and Mr. Henry was not yet 
thirty years of age. Still, he had man- 
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aged the business of Durrisdeer almost 
from a boy; and they bore with these 
changes in a silence as proud and bitter 
as his own, until the coping-stone of 
the Edinburgh visit. 

At this time I believe my patron and 
his wife were rarely together, save at 
meals. Immediately on the back of 
Colonel Burke’s announcement Mrs. 
Henry made palpable advances; you 
might say she had laid a sort of timid 
court to her husband, different, indeed, 
from her former manner of unconcern 
and distance. I never had the heart 
to blame Mr. Henry because he re- 
coiled from these advances; nor yet to 
censure the wife, when she was cut 
to the quick by their rejection. But 
the result was an entire estrangement, 
so that (as I say) they rarely spoke, 
except at meals. Even the matter of 
the Edinburgh visit was first broached 
at table, and it chanced that Mrs. 
* Henry was that day ailing and queru- 
lous. She had no sooner understood her 
husband’s meaning than the red flew 
in her face. 

“At last,” she cried, “this is too 
much! Heaven knows what pleasure I 
have in my life, that I should be de- 
nied my only consolation. These shame- 
ful proclivities must be trod down; we 
are already a mark and an eyesore in 
the neighborhood. I will not endure 
this fresh insanity.” 

“T cannot afford it,” says Mr. Henry. 

“Afford?” she cried. ‘For shame! 
But I have money of my own.” 

“That is all mine, madam, by mar- 
riage,” he snarled, and instantly left 
the room. 

My old lord threw up his hands to 
Heaven, and he and his daughter, with- 
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drawing to the chimney, gave me 4 
broad hint to be gone. I found Mr. 
Henry in his usual retreat, the stew- 
ard’s room, perched on the end of the 
table, and plunging his penknife in it 
with a very ugly countenance. 

“Mr. Henry,” said I, “you do your- 
self too much injustice, and it is time 
this should cease.” 

“Oh!” cries he, “nobody minds here. 
They think it only natural. I have 
shameful proclivities. I am a niggardly 
dog,” and he drove his knife up to the 
hilt. “But I will show that fellow,” he 
cried with an oath, “I will show him 
which is the more generous.” 

“This is no generosity,” said I; “this 
is only pride.” 

“Do you think I want morality?” he 
asked. 

I thought he wanted help, and I 
should give it him, willy-nilly; and no 
sooner was Mrs. Henry gone to her 
room than I presented myself at her 
door and sought admittance. 

She openly showed her wonder, 
“What do you want with me Mr. Mac- 
kellar?” said she. 

“The Lord knows, madam,” says I, 
“T have never troubled you before with 
my freedoms; but this thing lies too 
hard upon my conscience, and it will 
out. Is it possible that two people can 
be so blind as you and my lord? and 
have lived all these years with a noble 
gentleman like Mr. Henry, and under- 
stand so little of his nature?” 

“What does this mean?” she cried. 

“Do you know where his money goes | 
to? his—and yours—and the money 
for the very wine he does not drink at 
table?” I went on. “To Paris—te 
that man! Eight thousand pounds haz. 

| 
| 


{ 
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he had of us in seven years, and my 
patron fool enough to keep it secret!” 

“Eight thousand pounds!” she re- 
peated. “It is impossible; the estate 
is not sufficient.” 

“God knows how we have sweated 
farthings to produce it,” said I. “But 
eight thousand and sixty is the sum, be- 
side odd shillings. 
think my patron miserly after that, this 
shall be my last interference.” 

“You need say no more, Mr. Mac- 
kellar,’ said she. “You have done 
most properly in what you too mod- 
estly call your interference. I am much 
to blame; you must think me indeed 
a very unobservant wife” (looking upon 
me with a strange smile), “but I shall 
put this right at once. The Master 
was always of a very thoughtless na- 
ture; but his heart is excellent; he is 
the soul of generosity. I shall write to 
him myself. You cannot think how you 
have pained me by this communica- 
tion.” 

“Indeed, madam, I had hoped to 
have pleased you,” said I, for I raged 
to see her still thinking of the Master. 

“And pleased,” said she, ‘‘and pleased 
me of course.” 

That same day (I will not say but 
what I watched) I had the satisfaction 
to see Mr. Henry come from his wife’s 
room in a state most unlike himself; 
for his face was all bloated with weep- 
ing, and yet he seemed to me to walk 
upon the air. By this, I was sure his 
wife had made him full amends for 
once. “Ah,” thought I to myself, “I 
have done a brave stroke this day.” 

On the morrow, as I was seated at 
my books, Mr. Henry came in softly 
behind me, took me by the shoulders, 


And if you can: 
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and shook me in a manner of playful- 
ness. “I find you are a faithless fel- 
low after all,” says he, which was his 
only reference to my part; but the tone 
he spoke in was more to me than any 
eloquence of protestation. Nor was 
this all I had effected; for when the 
next messenger came (as he did not 
long afterwards) from the Master, he 
got nothing away with him but a let- 
ter. For some while back it had been 
I myself who had conducted these af- 


‘fairs; Mr. Henry not setting pen to 


paper, and I only in the dryest and 
most formal terms. But this letter I 
did not even see; it would scarce be 
pleasant reading, for Mr. Henry felt 
he had his wife behind him for once, 
and I observed, on the day it was de- 
spatched, he had a very gratified ex- 
pression. 

Things went better now in the fam- 
ily, though it could scarce be pre- 
tended they went well. There was 
now at least no misconception; there 
was kindness upon all sides; and I be- 
lieve my patron and his wife might 
have drawn together if he could but 
have pocketed his pride, and she for- 


-get (what was the ground of all) her 


brooding on another man. It is wonder- 
ful how a private thought leaks out; it 
is wonderful to me now how we should 
all have followed the current of her 
sentiments; and though she bore her- 
self quietly, and had a very even dis- 
position, yet we should have known 
whenever her fancy ran to Paris. And 
would not anyone have thought that 
my disclosure must have rooted up that 
idol? I think there is a devil in women: 
all these years passed, never a sight of 
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the man, little enough kindness to re- 
member (by all accounts) even while 
she had him, the notion of his death 
intervening, his heartless rapacity laid 
bare to her; that all should not do, and 
she must still keep the best place in 
her heart for this accursed fellow, is a 
thing to make a plain man rage. I had 
mever much natural sympathy for the 
passion of love; but this unreason in 
my patron’s wife disgusted me outright 
with the whole matter. I remember 


checking a maid because she sang some 


bairnly kickshaw while my mind was 
thus engaged; and my asperity brought 
about my ears the enmity of all the 
petticoats about the house; of which I 
recked very little, but it amused Mr. 
Henry, who rallied me much upon our 
joint unpopularity. It is strange enough 
(for my own mother was certainly one 
of the salt of the earth, and my Aunt 
Dickson, who paid my fees at the Uni- 
versity, a very notable woman), but I 
have never had much toleration for the 
female sex, possibly not much under- 
standing; and being far from a bold 
man, I have ever shunned their com- 
pany. Not only do I see no cause to 
regret this diffidence in myself, but 
have invariably remarked that most un- 
happy consequences follow those who 
were less wise. So much I thought 
proper to set down lest I show myself 
unjust to Mrs. Henry. And, besides, 
the remark arose naturally, on a re- 
perusal of the letter which was the next 
step in these affairs, and reached me, to 
my sincere astonishment, by a private 
hand, some week or so after the depar- 
ture of the last messenger. 
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Letter from Colonel Burke (afterwards 
Chevalier) to Mr. MAcKELLAR. 
TROYES IN CHAMPAGNE, 
July 12, 1756. 

My Dear Sir—You will doubtless be 
surprised to receive a communication 
from one so little known to you; but on 
the occasion I had the good fortune to 
rencounter you at Durrisdeer, I remarked 
you for a young man of a solid gravity 
of character: a qualification which I 
profess I admire and revere next to nat- 
ural genius or the bold chivalrous spirit 
of the soldier. I was, besides, interested 
in the noble family which you have the 
honour to serve, or (to speak more by 
the book) to be the humble and respected 
friend of; and a conversation I had the 
pleasure to have with you very early in 
the morning has remained much upon my 
mind. 

Being the other day in Paris, on a 
visit from this famous city, where I am 
in garrison, I took occasion to inquire 
your name (which I profess I had for- 
got) at my friend, the Master of B.; 
and a fair opportunity occurring, I write 
to inform you of what’s new. 

The Master of B. (when we had some 
talk of him together) was in receipt, as I 
think I then told you, of a highly ad- 
vantageous pension on the Scots Fund. 
He next received a company, and was 
soon after advanced to a regiment of his 
own. My dear sir, I do not offer to ex- 
plain this circumstance; any more than 
why I myself, who have rid at the right 
hand of Princes, should be fubbed off 
with a pair of colours and sent to rot in 
a hole at the bottom of the province. 
Accustomed as I am to Courts, I cannot 
but feel it is no atmosphere for a plain 
soldier; and I could never hope to ad- 
vance by similar means, even could I 
stoop to the endeavour. But our friend 
has a particular aptitude to succeed by 
the means of ladies; and if all be true 
that I have heard, he enjoyed a remark- 
able protection. It is like this turned 
against him; for when I had the honour 
to shake him by the hand, he was but 
newly released from the Bastille, where 
he had been cast on a sealed letter: and,: 
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though now released, has both lost his 
regiment and his pension. My dear sir, 
the loyalty of a plain Irishman will ulti- 
mately succeed in the place of craft; as 
I am sure a gentleman of your probity 
will agree. 

Now, sir, the Master is a man whose 
zenius I admire beyond expression, and, 
besides, he is my friend; but I thought 
a little word of this revolution in his 


fortunes would not come amiss, for, in’ 


my opinion, the man’s desperate. He 
spoke, when I saw him, of a trip to 
India (whither I am myself in some 
hope of accompanying my illustrious 
countryman, Mr. Lally) ; but for this he 
would require (as I understood) more 
money than was readily at his command. 
You may have heard a military proverb; 
that it is a good thing to make a bridge 
of gold to a flying enemy? I trust you 
will take my meaning, and I subscribe 
myself, with proper respects to my Lord 
Durrisdeer, to his son, and to the beau- 
teous Mrs. Durie, 
My dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Francis Bur«&eE. 


This missive I carried at once at Mr. 
Henry; and I think there was but the 
one thought between the two of us: 
that it had come a week too late. I 
made haste to send an answer to Col- 
onel Burke, in which I begged him, if 
he should see the Master, to assure 
him his next messenger would be at- 
tended to. But with all my haste I 
was not in time to avert what was im- 
pending; the arrow had been drawn, it 
must now fly. I could almost doubt 
the power of Providence (and certainly 
His will) to stay the issue of events; 
and it is a strange thought, how many 
of us had been storing up the elements 
of this catastrophe, for how long a 
time, and with how blind an ignorance 
of what we did. 
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From the coming of the Colonel’s 
letter, I had a spy-glass in my room, 
began to drop questions to the tenant 
folk, and as there was no great secrecy 
observed, and the freetrade (in our 
part) went by force as much as stealth, 
I had soon got together a knowledge 
of the signals in use, and knew pretty 
well to an hour when any messenger 
might be expected. I say, I ques- 
tioned the tenants; for with the trad- 
ers themselves, desperate blades that 
went habitually armed, I could never 
bring myself to meddle willingly. In- 
deed, by what proved in the sequel of 
an unhappy chance I was an object of 
scorn to some of these braggadocios; 
who had not only gratified me with a 
nickname, but catching me one night 
upon a by-path, and being all (as they 
would have said) somewhat merry, had 
caused me to dance for their diversion. 
The method employed was that of 
cruelly chipping at my toes with naked 
cutlasses, shouting at the same time 
“Square Toes’; and though they did 
me no bodily mischief, I was none the 
less deplorably affected, and was in- 
deed for several days confined to my 
bed: a scandal on the state of Scot- 
land on which no comment is required. 

It happened on the afternoon of No- 
vember 7th, in this same unfortunate 
year, that I espied, during my walk, the 
smoke of a beacon fire upon the Muc- 
kleross. It was drawing near time for 
my return; but the uneasiness upon my 
spirits was that day so great that I 
must burst through the thicket to the 
edge of what they call the Craig Head. 
The sun was already down, but there 
was still a broad light in the west, 
which showed me some of the smug- 
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glers treading out their signal fire upon 
the Ross, and in the bay the lugger 
lying with her sails brailed up. She was 
plainly but new come to anchor, and 
yet the skiff was already lowered and 
pulling for the landing-place at the end 
of the long shrubbery. And this I knew 
could signify but one thing, the coming 
of a messenger for Durrisdeer. 

I laid aside the remainder of my 
terrors, clambered down the brae—a 
place I had never ventured through 
before—and was hid among the shore- 
side thickets in time to see the boat 
touch. Captain Crail himself was steer- 
ing, a thing not usual; by his side there 
sat a passenger; and the men gave way 
with difficulty, being hampered with 
near upon half a dozen portmanteaus, 
great and small. But the business of 
landing was briskly carried through; 
and presently the baggage was all 
tumbled on shore, the boat on its re- 
turn voyage to the lugger, and the pas- 
senger standing alone upon the point of 
rock, a tall slender figure of a gentle- 
man, habited in black, with a sword by 
his side and a walking-cane upon his 
wrist. As he so stood, he waved the 
cane to Captain Crail by way of salu- 
tation, with something both of grace 
and mockery that wrote the gesture 
deeply on my mind. 

No sooner was the boat away with 
my sworn enemies than I took a sort of 
half courage, came forth to the margin 
of the thicket, and there halted again, 
my mind being greatly pulled about be- 
tween natural diffidence and a dark 
foreboding of the truth. Indeed, I 
might have stood there swithering all 
night, had not the stranger turned, spied 
me through the mists, which were be- 
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ginning to fall, and waved and cried 
on me to draw near. I did so with a 
heart like lead. 

“Here, my good man,” said he, in 
the English accent, “here are some 
things for Durrisdeer.” 

I was now near enough to see him, a 
very handsome figure and countenance, 
swarthy, lean, long, with a quick, alert, 
black look, as of one who was a fighter, 
and accustomed to command; upon one 
cheek he had a mole, not unbecoming; 
a large diamond sparkled on his hand; 
his clothes, although of the one hue, 
were of a French and foppish design; 
his ruffles, which he wore longer than 
common, of exquisite lace; and I won- 
dered the more to see him in such a 
guise when he was but newly landed 
from a dirty smuggling lugger. At the 
same time he had a better look at me, 
toised me a second time sharply, and 
then smiled. 

“I wager, my friend,” says he, “that 
I know both your name and your nick- 
name. I divined these very clothes 
upon your hand of writing, Mr. Mac- 
kellar.” 

At these words I fell to shaking. 

“Oh,” says he, “you need not be 
afraid of me. I bear no malice for 
your tedious letters; and it is my pur- 
pose to employ you a good deal. You 
may call me Mr. Bally: it is the name I 
have assumed; or rather (since I am 
addressing so great a precisian) it is 
so I have curtailed my own. Come 
now, pick up that and that”—indicat- 
ing two of the portmanteaus. “That 
will be as much as you are fit to bear, 
and the rest can very well wait. Come, | 
lose no time, if you please.” 

His tone was so cutting that I man- | 

| 
| 
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aged to do as he bid by a sort of in- 
stinct, my mind being all the time quite 
lost. No sooner had I picked up the 
portmanteaus than he turned his back 
and marched off through the long shrub- 
bery, where it began already to be dusk, 
for the wood is thick and evergreen. I 
followed behind, loaded almost to the 


dust, though I profess I was not con-- 


scious of the burthen; being swallowed 
up in the monstrosity of this return, 
and my mind flying like a weaver’s 
shuttle. 

On a sudden I set the portmanteaus 
to the ground and halted. He turned 
and looked back at me. 

“Well?” said he. 

“You are the Master of Ballantrae?r” 

“You will do me the justice to ob- 
serve,” says he, “that I have made no 
secret with the astute Mackellar.” 

“And in the name of God,” cries I, 
‘what brings you here? Go back, while 
it is yet time.” 

“T thank you,” said he. “Your mas- 
ter has chosen this way, and not I; but 
since he has made the choice, he (and 
you also) must abide by the result. 
And now pick up these things of mine, 
which you have set down in a very 
boggy place, and attend to that which 
I have made your business.” 

But I had no thought now of obedi- 
ence; I came straight up to him. “If 
nothing will move you to go back,” 
said I; “though, sure, under all the cir- 
cumstances, any Christian or even any 
gentleman would scruple to go for- 
ward Fd 

“These are gratifying expressions,” 
he threw in. 

“If nothing will move you to go 
back,” I continued, “there are still some 
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decencies to be observed. Wait here 
with your baggage, and I will go for- 
ward and prepare your family. Your 
father is an old man and dS 
stumbled “there are decen- 
cies to be observed.” 

“Truly,” said he, “this Mackellar im- 
proves upon acquaintance. But look 
you here, my man, and understand it 
once for all—you waste your breath 
upon me, and I go my own way with 
inevitable motion.” 

“Ah!” says I. “Is that so? We shall 
see then!” 

And I turned and took to my heels 
for Durrisdeer. He clutched at me 
and cried out angrily, and then I believe 
I heard him laugh, and then I am cer- 
tain he pursued me for a step or two, 
and (I suppose) desisted. One thing 
at least is sure, that I came but a few 
minutes later to the door of the great 
house, nearly strangled for the lack of 
breath, but quite alone. Straight up 
the stair I ran, and burst into the hall, 
and stopped before the family without 
the power of speech; but I must have 
carried my story in my looks, for they 
rose out of their places and stared on 
me like changelings. 

“He has come,” I panted out at last. 

“He?” said Mr. Henry. 

“Himself,” said I. 

“My son?” cried the lord. “Impru- 
dent, imprudent boy! O, could he not 
stay where he was safe!” 

Never a word says Mrs. Henry; nor 
did I look at her, I scarce knew why. 

“Well,” said Mr. Henry, with a very 
deep breath, “and where is he?” 

“T left him in the long shrubbery,” 
said I. 

“Take me to him,” said he. 
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So we went out together, he and I, 
without another word from any one; 
and in the midst of the gravelled plot 
encountered the Master strolling up, 
whistling as he came, and beating the 
air with his cane. There was still light 
enough overhead to recognise, though 
not to read, a countenance. 

“Ah! Jacob,” says the Master. 
here is Esau back.” 

“James,” says Mr. Henry, “for God’s 
sake, call me by my name. I will not 
pretend that I am glad to see you; 
but I would fain make you as welcome 
as I can in the house of our fathers.” 

“Or in my house? or yours?” says 
the Master. ‘Which were you about 
to say? But this is an old sore, and 
we need not rub it. If you would not 
share with me in Paris, I hope you will 
yet scarce deny your elder brother a 
corner of the fire at Durrisdeer?” 

“That is very idle speech,” replied 
Mr. Henry. “And you understand the 
power of your position excellently well.” 

“Why, I believe I do,” said the other 
with a little laugh. And this, though 
they had never touch hands, was (as 
we may say) the end of the brothers’ 
meeting; for at this the Master turned 
to me and bade me fetch his baggage. 

I, on my side, turned to Mr. Henry 
for a confirmation; perhaps with some 
defiance. 

“As long as the Master is here, Mr. 
Mackellar, you will very much oblige 
me by regarding his wishes as you would 
my own,” says Mr. Henry. ‘We are 
constantly troubling you: will you be 
so good as send one of the servants?” 
—with an accent on the word. 

If this speech were anything at all, 
it was surely a well-deserved reproof 


“So 
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upon the stranger; and yet, so devilish 
was his impudence, he twisted it the 
other way. 

“And shall we be common enough to 
say ‘Sneck up’?” inquires he softly, 
looking upon me sideways. 

Had a kingdom depended on the act, 
I could not have trusted myself in 
words; even to call a servant was be- 
yond me; I had rather serve the man 
myself than speak; and I turned away 
in silence and went into the long shrub- 
bery, with a heart full of anger and 
despair. It was dark under the trees, 
and I walked before me and forgot 
what business I was come upon, till I 
near broke my shin on the portman- 
teaus. Then it was that I remarked a 
strange particular; for whereas I had 
before carried both and scarce observed 
it, it was now as much as I could do to 
manage one. And this, as it forced 
me to make two journeys, kept me the 
longer from the hall. 

When I got there, the business of 
welcome was over long ago; the com- 
pany was already at supper; and by 
an oversight that cut me to the quick, 
my place had been forgotten. I had 
seen one side of the Master’s return; 
now I was to see the other. It was he 
who first remarked my coming in stand- | 
ing back (as I did) in some annoy- 
ance. He jumped from his seat. 

“And if I have not got the good! 
Mackellar’s place!” cries he. “John, 
lay another for Mr. Bally; I protest. 
he will disturb no one, and your table: 
is big enough for all.” 

I could scarce credit my ears, nor! 
yet my senses, when he took me by 
the shoulders and thrust me, laughing, , 
into my own place—such an affection} 
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ate playfulness was in his voice. And 
while John laid the fresh place for him 
(a thing on which he still insisted), he 
went and leaned on his father’s chair 
and looked down upon him, and the 
old man turned about and looked up- 
wards on his son, with such a pleasant 
mutual tenderness that I could have 


carried my hand to my head in mere. 


amazement. 

Yet all was of a piece. Never a 
harsh word fell from him, never a sneer 
showed upon his lip. He had laid aside 
even his cutting English accent, and 
spoke with the kindly Scots tongue, that 
set a value on affectionate words; and 
though his manners had a graceful ele- 
gance mighty foreign to our ways in 
Durrisdeer, it was still a homely court- 
liness, that did not shame but flattered 
us. All that he did throughout the 
meal, indeed, drinking wine with me 
with a notable respect, turning about 
for a pleasant word with John, fondling 
his father’s hand, breaking into little 
merry tales of his adventures, calling 
up the past with happy reference—all 
he did was so becoming, and himself so 
handsome, that I could scarce wonder if 
my lord and Mrs. Henry sat about the 
board with radiant faces, or if John 
waited behind with dropping tears. 

As soon as supper was over, Mrs. 
Henry rose to withdraw. 

“This was never your way, Alison,” 
said he. 

“Tt is my way now,” she replied: 
which was notoriously false, ‘and I 
will give you a good-night, James, and a 
welcome—from the dead,” said she, and 
her voice dropped and trembled. 

Poor Mr. Henry, who had made 
rather a heavy figure through the meal, 
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was more concerned than ever; pleased 
to see his wife withdraw, and yet half 
displeased, as he thought upon the cause 
of it; and the next moment altogether 
dashed by the fervour of her speech. 

On my part, I thought I was now 
one too many; and was stealing after 
Mrs. Henry, when the Master saw me. 

“Now, Mr. Mackellar,” says he, “I 
take this near on an unfriendliness. I 
cannot have you go; this is to make 
a stranger of the prodigal son; and let 
me remind you where—in his own fa- 
ther’s house! Come, sit ye down, and 
drink another glass with Mr. Bally.” 

“Ay, ay, Mr. Mackellar,” says my 
lord, “we must not make a stranger 
either of him or you. I have been 
telling my son,” he added, his voice 
brightening as usual on the word, “how 
much we valued all your friendly 
service.” 

So I sat there, silent, till my usual 
hour; and might have been almost de- 
ceived in the man’s nature but for one 
passage, in which his perfidy appeared 
too plain. Here was the passage; of 
which, after what he knows of the 
brothers’ meeting, the reader shall con- 
sider for himself. Mr. Henry sitting 
somewhat dully, in spite of his best en- 
deavours to carry things before my 
lord, up jumps the Master, passes about 
the board, and claps his brother on 
the shoulder. 

“Come, come, Hairry lad,” says he, 
with a broad accent such as they must 
have used together when they were 
boys, “‘you must not be downcast be- 
cause your brother has come home. 
All’s yours, that’s sure enough, and 
little I grudge it you. Neither must 
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you grudge me my place beside my 
father’s fire.” 

“And that is too true, Henry,” says 
my old lord with a little frown, a thing 
rare with him. ‘You have been the 
elder brother of the parable in the 
good sense; you must be careful of 
the other.” 

“T am easily put in the wrong,’ 
Mr. Henry. 

“Who puts you in the wrong?” cried 
my lord, I thought very tartly for so 
mild a man. “You have earned my 
gratitude and your brother’s many thou- 
sand times; you may count on its en- 
durance; and let that suffice.” 

“Ay, Harry, that you may,” said the 
Master; and I thought Mr. Henry 
looked at him with a kind of wildness 
in his eye. 

On all the miserable business that now 
foMowed, I have four questions that I 
asked myself often at the time, and 
ask myself still:—Was the man moved 
by a particular sentiment against Mr. 
Henry? or by what he thought to be 
his interest? or by a mere delight in 
cruelty such as cats display and theo- 
logians tell us of the devil? or by what 
he would have called love? My com- 
mon opinion halts among the three first; 
but perhaps there lay at the spring of 
his behaviour an element of all. As 
thus:—Animosity to Mr. Henry would 
explain his hateful usage of him when 
they were alone; the interests he came 
to serve would explain his very differ- 
ent attitude before my lord; that and 
some spice of a design of gallantry, his 
care to stand well with Mrs. Henry; 
and the pleasure of malice for itself, the 
pains he was continually at to mingle 
and oppose these lines of conduct. 


” said 
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Partly because I was a very open 
friend to my patron, partly because in 
my letters to Paris I had often given 
myself some freedom of remonstrance, 
I was included in his diabolical amuse- 
ment. When I was alone with him, he 
pursued me with sneers; before the 
family he used me with the extreme 
of family condescension. This was 
not only painful in itself; not only did 
it put me continually in the wrong; but 
there was in it an element of insult 
indescribable. That he should thus 
leave me out in his dissimulation, as 
though even my testimony were too 
despicable to be considered, galled me 
to the blood. But what it was to me is 
not worth notice. I make but memo- 
randum of it here; and chiefly for this 
reason, that it had one good result, and 
gave me the quicker sense of Mr. 
Henry’s martyrdom. 

It was on him the burthen fell. How 
was he to respond to the public ad- 
vances of one who never lost a chance 
of gibing him in private? How was he 
to smile back on the deceiver and the 
insulter? He was condemned to seem 
ungracious. He was condemned to si- 
lence. Had he been less proud, had he 
spoken, who would have credited the 
truth? The acted calumny had done its 
work; by lord and Mrs. Henry were 
the daily witnesses of what went on; 
they could have sworn in court that 
the Master was a model of long-suffer- 
ing good-nature, and Mr. Henry a pat- 
tern of jealousy and thanklessness. And. 
ugly enough as these must have ap- 
peared in any one, they seemed ten- 
fold uglier in Mr. Henry; for who could 
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forget that the Master lay in peril of 
his life, and that he had already lost 
his mistress, his title, and his fortune? 

“Henry, will you ride with me?” asks 
the Master one day. 

And Mr. Henry who had been goaded 
by the man all morning, raps out: “I 
will not.” 


“T sometimes wish you would be 


kinder, Henry,” says the other, wist- 
fully. 

I give this for a specimen; but such 
scenes befell continually. Small won- 
der if Mr. Henry was blamed; small 
wonder if I fretted myself into some- 
thing near upon a bilious fever; nay, 
and at the mere recollection feel a bit- 
terness in my blood. 

Sure, never in this world was a more 
diabolical contrivance; so perfidious, so 
simple, so impossible to combat. And 
yet I think again, and I think always, 
Mrs. Henry might have read between 
the lines; she might have had more 
knowledge of her husband’s nature; 
after all these years of marriage she 
might have commanded or captured 
his confidence. And my old lord, too— 
that very watchful gentleman—where 
was all his observation? But for one 
thing, the deceit was practised by a 
master hand, and might have gulled an 
angel. For another (in the case of 
Mrs. Henry), I have observed there are 
no persons so far away as those who 
are both married and estranged, so that 
they seem out of earshot or to have no 
common tongue. For a third (in the 
case of both of these spectators), they 
were blinded by old ingrained predilec- 
tion. And for a fourth, the risk the 
Master was supposed to stand in (sup- 
posed, I say—you will soon hear why) 
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made it seem the more ungenerous to 
criticise; and keeping them in a per- 
petual tender solicitude about his life, 
blinded them the more effectually to 
his faults. 

It was during this time that I per-- 
ceived most clearly the effect of man-~ 
ner, and was led to lament most deeply 
the plainness of my own. Mr. Henry 
had the essence of a gentleman; when 
he was moved, when there was any 
call of circumstance, he could play his 
part with dignity and spirit; but in the 
day’s commerce (it is idle to deny it) 
he fell short of the ornamental. The: 
Master (on the other hand) had never 
a moment but it commended him. So 
it befell that when the one appeared 
gracious and the other ungracious, every 
trick of their bodies seemed to call out 
confirmation. Not that alone: but the 
more deeply Mr. Henry floundered in 
his brother’s toils, the more clownish 
he grew; and the more the master en- 
joyed his spiteful entertainment, the 
nfore engagingly, the more smilingly, 
he went; so that the plot, by its own 
scope and progress, furthered and con- 
firmed itself. 

It was one of the man’s arts to use 
the peril in which (as I say) he was 
supposed to stand. He spoke of it to: 
those who loved him with a gentle 
pleasantry, which made it the more 
touching. To Mr. Henry he used it 
as a cruel weapon of offence. I re- 
member his laying his finger on the 
clean lozenge of the painted window one 
day when we three were alone together 
in the hall. ‘Here went your lucky 
guinea, Jacob,” said he. And when Mr. 
Henry only looked upon him darkly, 
“Oh!” he added, “you need not look: 
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such impotent malice, my good fly. You 
can be rid of your spider when you 
please. How long, O Lord? When 
are you to be wrought to the point of 
a denunciation, scrupulous brother? It 
is one of my interests in this dreary 
hole. I ever loved experiment.” Still 
Mr. Henry only stared upon him with a 
glooming brow, and a changed colour; 
and at last the Master broke out in a 
laugh and clapped him on the shoulder, 
calling him a sulky dog. At this my 
patron leaped back with a gesture I 
thought very dangerous; and I must 
suppose the Master thought so too, 
for he looked the least in the world 
discountenanced, and I do not remem- 
ber him again to have laid hands on 
Mr. Henry. 

But though he had his peril always 
on his lips in the one way or the other, 
I thought his conduct strangely incau- 
tious, and began to fancy the Govern- 
ment—who had set a price upon his 
head—was gone sound asleep. I will 
not deny I was tempted with the wiSh 
to denounce him; but two thoughts 
withheld me; one, that if he were thus 
to end his life upon an honourable scaf- 
fold, the man would be cannonised for 
good in the minds of his father and my 
patron’s wife; the other, that if I was 
anyway mingled in the matter, Mr. 
Henry himself would scarce escape some 
glancings of suspicion. And in the 
meanwhile our enemy went in and out 
more than I could have thought pos- 
sible, the fact that he was home again 
was buzzed about all the country-side, 
and yet he was never stirred. Of all 
these so-many and so-different persons 
who were acquainted with his presence, 
none had the least greed—as I used to 
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say in my annoyance—or the least loy- 
alty; and the man rode here and there 
—fully more welcome, considering the 
lees of old unpopularity, than Mr. 
Henry—and considering the freetraders, 
far safer than myself. 


Not but what he had a trouble of his 
own; and this, as it brought about the 
gravest consequenecs, I must now re- 
late. The reader will scarce have for- 
gotten Jessie Broun; her way of life 
was much among the smuggling party; 
Captain Crail himself was of her inti- 
mates; and she had early word of Mr. 
Bally’s presence at the house. In my 
opinion, she had long ceased to care 
two straws for the Master’s person; but 
it was become her habit to connect her- 
self continually with the Master’s 
name; that was the ground of all her 
play-acting; and so now, when he was 
back, she thought she owed it to her- 
self to grow a haunter of the neighbor- 
hood of Durrisdeer. The Master could 
scarce go abroad but she was there in 
wait for him; a scandalous figure of a 
woman, not often sober; haling him 
wildly as “her bonny laddie,” quoting 
pedlar’s poetry, and, as I receive the 
story, even seeking to weep upon his 
neck. I own I rubbed my hands over 
this persecution; but the Master, who 
laid so much upon others, was him- 
self the least patient of men. There 
were strange scenes enacted in the poli- 
cies. Some say he took his cane to her, 
and Jessie fell back upon her former 
weapons—stones. It is certain at least 
that he made a motion to Captain Crail 
to have the woman trepanned, and that 
the Captain refused the proposition 
with uncommon vehemence. And the 
end of the matter was victory for Jes: 
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sie. Money was got together; an in- 
terview took place, in which my proud 
gentleman must consent to be kissed 
and wept upon; and the woman was set 
up in a public of her own, somewhere 
on Solway side (but I forgot where), 
and, by the only news I ever had of it, 
extremely ill-frequented. 


This is to look forward. After Jes- . 


sie had been but a little while upon his 
heels, the Master comes to me one day 
in the steward’s office, and with more 
civility than usual. ‘“Mackellar,”’ says 
he, “there is a damned crazy wench 
comes about here. I cannot well move 
in the matter myself, which brings me 
to you. Be so good as to see to it; the 
men must have a strict injunction to 
drive the wench away.” 

“Sir,” said I, trembling a little, “you 
can do your own dirty errands for your- 
self.” 

He said not a word to that, and left 
the room. 

Presently came Mr. Henry. “Here is 
news!” cried he. “It seems all is not 
enough, and you must add to my 
wretchedness. It seems you have in- 
sulted Mr. Bally.” 

“Under your kind favour, Mr. 
Henry,” said I, “it was he that in- 
sulted me, and, as I think, grossly. But 
I may have been careless of your posi- 
tion when I spoke; and if you think 
so when you know all, my dear patron, 
you have but to say the word. For 
you I would obey in any point what- 
ever, even to sin. God pardon me!” 
And thereupon I told him what had 
passed. 

Mr. Henry smiled to himself; a grim- 
mer smile I never witnessed. “You did 
exactly well,” said he. “He shall drink 
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his Jessie Broun to the dregs.” And 
then, spying the Master outside, he 
opened the window, and crying to him 
by the name of Mr. Bally, asked him 
to step up and have a word. 

“James,” said he, when our persecu- 
tor had come in and closed the door be- 
hind him, looking at me with a smile, 
as if he thought I was to be humbled, 
“you brought-me a complaint against 
Mr. Mackellar, into which I have in- 
quired. I need not tell you I would al- 
ways take his word against yours; for 
we are alone, and I am going to use 
something of your own freedom. Mr. 
Mackellar is a gentleman I value; and 
you must contrive, so long as you are 
under this roof, to bring yourself into 
no more collisions with one whom I 
will support at any possible cost to me 
or mine. As for the errand upon which 
you came to him, you must deliver 
yourself from the consequences of your 
own cruelty, and none of my servants 
shall be at all employed in such a case.’ 

“My father’s servants, I believe,” 
says the Master. 

“Go to him with this tale,” said Mr. 
Henry. ; 

The Master grew very white. He 
pointed at me with his finger. “I want 
that man discharged,” he said. 


“He shall not be,” said Mr. Henry. 


“You shall pay pretty dear for this,” 
says the Master. 

“T have paid so dear already for a 
wicked brother,” said Mr. Henry, “that 
I am bankrupt even of fears. You 
have no place left where you can strike 
me.” 


“IT will show you about that,” says. 
the Master, and went softly away. 
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“What will he do next, Mackellar?” 
cries Mr. Henry. 

“Let me go away,” said I. “My dear 
patron, let me go away; I am but the 
beginning of fresh sorrows.” 

“Would you leave me quite alone?” 
said he. 

We were not long in suspense as to 
the nature of the new assault. Up to 
that hour the Master had played a very 
close game with Mrs. Henry; avoiding 
pointedly to be alone with her, which 
I took at the time for an effect of de- 
cency, but now think to be a most in- 
sidious art; meeting her, you may say, 
at meal-time only; and behaving, when 
he did so, like an affectionate brother. 
Up to that hour, you may say he had 
scarce directly interfered between Mr. 
Henry and his wife; except in so far as 
he had manceuvred the one quite forth 
from the good graces of the other. Now 
all that was to be changed; but whether 
really in revenge, or because he was 
wearying of Durrisdeer and looked 
about for some diversion, who but the 
devil shall decide? 

From that hour, at least, began the 
siege of Mrs. Henry; a thing so deftly 
carried on that I scarce know if she 
was aware of it herself, and that her 
husband must look on in silence. The 
first parallel was opened (as was made 
to appear) by accident. The talk fell, 
as it did often, on the exiles in France; 
so it glided to the matter of their 
songs. 

“There is one,” says the Master, “if 
you are curious in these matters, that 
has always seemed to me very moving. 
The poetry is harsh; and yet, perhaps 
because of my situation, it has always 
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found the way to my heart. It is sup- 
posed to be sung, I should tell you, by 
an exile’s sweetheart; and represents 
perhaps, not so much the truth of what 
she is thinking, as the truth of what he 
hopes of her, poor soul; in these far 
lands.” And here the Master sighed. 
“T protest it is a pathetic sight when 
a score of rough Irish, all common sen- 
tinels, get to this song; and you may 
see, by their falling tears, how it strikes 
home to them. It goes thus, father,” 
says he, very adroitly taking my lord 
for his listener, “and if I cannot get 
to the end of it, you must think it is a 
common case with us exiles.’ And 
thereupon he struck up the same air as 
I had heard the Colonel whistle; but 
now to words, rustic indeed, yet most 
pathetically setting forth a poor girl’s 
aspirations for an exiled lover; of 
which one verse indeed (or something 
like it) still sticks by me:— 


O, I will dye my petticoat red, 

With my dear boy I'll beg my bread, 

Though all my friends should wish me 
dead, 


For Willie among the rushes, O! 


He sang it well, even as a song; but 
he did better yet as a performer. I 
have heard famous actors, when there 
was not a dry eye in the Edinburgh 
theatre; a great wonder to behold; but 
no more wonderful than how the Mas- 
ter played upon that little ballad, and 
on those who heard him, like an in- 
strument, and seemed now upon the 
point of failing, and now to conquer his 
distress, so that words and music 
seemed to pour out of his own heart. 
and his own past, and to be aimed di-« 
rectly at Mrs. Henry. And his art went 
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further yet; for all was so delicately 
touched, it seemed impossible to sus- 
pect him of the least design; and so 
far from making a parade of emotion, 
you would have sworn he was striving 
to be calm. When it came to an end, 
we all sat silent for a time; he had 
chosen the dusk of the afternoon, so 


that none could see his neighbour’s . 


face; but it seemed as if we held our 
breathing; only my old lord cleared 
his throat. The first to move was the 
singer, who got to his feet suddenly and 
softly, and went and walked softly to 
and fro in the low end of the hall, Mr. 
Henry’s customary place. We were io 
suppose that he there struggled down 
the last of his emotion; for he pres- 
ently returned and launched into a dis- 
quisition on the nature of the Irish (al- 
ways so much miscalled, and whom he 
defended) in his natural voice; so that, 
before the lights were brought, we were 
in the usual course of talk. But even 
then, methought Mrs. Henry’s face was 
a shade pale; and, for another thing, 
she withdrew almost at once. 

The next sign was a friendship this 
insidious devil struck up with innocent 
Miss Katharine; so that they were al- 
ways together, hand in hand, or she 
climbing on his knee, like a pair of chil- 
dren. Like all his diabolical acts, this 
cut in several ways. It was the last 
stroke to Mr. Henry, to see his own 
babe debauched against him; it made 
him harsh with the poor innocent; 
which brought him still a peg lower in 
his wife’s esteem; and (to conclude) it 
was a bond of union between the lady 
and the Master. Under this influence, 
their old reserve melted by daily stages. 
Presently there came walks in the long 
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shrubbery, talks in the Belvedere, and 
I know not what tender familiarity. I 
am sure Mrs. Henry was like many a 
good woman; she had a whole con- 
science, but perhaps by the means of a 
little winking. For even to so dull an 
observer as myself, it was plain her 
kindness was of a more moving nature 
than the sisterly. The tones of her 
voice appeared more numerous; she 
had a light and softness in her eye; 
she was more gentle with all of us, even 
with Mr. Henry, even with myself; me- 
thought she breathed of some quiet 
melancholy happiness. 

To look on at this, what a torment 
it was for Mr. Henry! And yet it 
brought our ultimate deliverance, as I 
am soon to tell. 


The purport of the Master’s stay was 
no more noble (gild it as they might) 
than to wring money out. He had some 
design of a fortune in the French In- 
dies, as the Chevalier wrote me; and 
it was the sum required for this that he 
came seeking. For the rest of the 
family it spelled ruin; but my lord, in 
his incredible partiality, pushed ever 
for the granting. The family was now 
so narrowed down (indeed, there were 
no more of them than just the father 
and the two sons) that it was possible to 
break the entail and alienate a piece of 
land. And to this, at first by hints, and 
then by open pressure, Mr. Henry was 
brought to consent. He never would 
have done so, I am very well assured, 
but for the weight of the distress under 
which he laboured. But for his passion- 
ate eagerness to see his brother gone, he 
would not thus have broken with his 
own sentiment and the traditions of his 
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house. And even so, he sold them his 
consent at a dear rate, speaking for 
once openly, and holding the business 
up in its own shameful colours. 

“Vou will observe,” he said, “this is 
an injustice to my son, if ever I have 
one.” 

“But that you are not likely to have,” 
said my lord. 

“God knows!” said Mr. Henry. “And 
considering the cruel falseness of the 
position in which I stand to my brother, 
and that you, my lord, are my father, 
and have a right to command me, I set 
my hand to this paper. But one thing 
I will say first: I have been ungener- 
ously pushed, and when next, my lord, 
you are tempted to compare your sons, 
I call on you to remember what I have 
done and what he has done. Acts are 
the fair test.” 

My lord was the most uneasy man I 
ever saw; even in his old face the blood 
came up. “TI think this is not a very 
wisely chosen moment, Henry, for com- 
plaints,” said he. “This takes away 
from the merit of your generosity.” 

“Do not deceive yourself, my lord,” 
said Mr. Henry. ‘This injustice is not 
done from generosity to him, but in 
obedience to yourself.” 

“Before strangers .” begins my 
lord, still more unhappily affected. 

“There is no one but Mackellar here,” 
said Mr. Henry; “he is my friend. And, 
my lord, as you make him no stranger 
to your frequent blame, it were hard if 
I must keep him one to a thing so rare 
as my defence.” 

Almost I believe my lord would have 
rescinded his decision; but the Master 
‘was on the watch. 

“Ah! Henry, Henry,” says he, “you 
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are the best of us still. Rugged and 
true! Ah, man, I wish I was as good.” 

And at that instance of his favourite’s 
generosity my lord desisted from his 
hesitation, and the deed was signed. 

As soon as it could be brought about, 
the land of Ochterhall was sold for 
much below its value, and the money 
paid over to our leech and sent by some 
private carriage into France. Or so he 
said; though I have suspected since it 
did not go so far. And now here was 
all the man’s business brought to a 
successful head, and his pockets once 
more bulging with our gold; and yet 
the point for which we had consented 
to this sacrifice was still denied us, and 
the visitor still lingered on at Durris- 
deer. Whether in malice, or because 
the time was not yet come for his ad- 
venture to the Indies, or because he 
had hopes of his design on Mrs. Henry, 
or from the orders of the Government, 
who shall say? but linger he did, and 
that for weeks. 

You will observe I say: from the 
orders of Government; for about this 
time the man’s disreputable secret 
trickled out. 

The first hint I had was from a ten- 
ant, who commented on the Master’s 
stay, and yet more on his security; for 
this tenant was a Jacobitish sympa~ 
thiser, and had lost a son at Culloden, 
which gave him the more critical eye. 
“There is one thing,” said he, “that I 
cannot but think strange; and that is 
how he got to Cockermouth.” 

“To Cockermouth?” said I, with a 


sudden memory of my first wonder on | 


beholding the man disembark so point- | 
de-vice after so long a voyage. 


“Why, yes,” says the tenant, “it was 


| 


| 
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there he was picked up by Captain 
Crail. You thought he had come from 
France by sea? And so we all did.” 

I turned this news a little in my 
head, and then carried it to Mr. Henry. 
“Here is an odd circumstance,” said I, 
and told him. 

“What matters how he came, Mac- 


kellar, so long as he is here?” groans: 


Mr. Henry. 

“No, no,” said I, “but think again! 
Does not this smack a little of some 
Government connivancer You know 
how much we have wondered already 
at the man’s security.” 

“Stop,” said Mr. Henry. “Let me 
think of this.” And as he thought there 
came that grim smile upon his face 
that was a little like the Master’s. 
“Give me the paper,” said he. And 
he sat without another word and wrote 
to a gentleman of his acquaintance— 
I will name no unnecessary names, but 
he was one in a high place. This let- 
ter I despatched by the only hand I 
could depend upon in such a case— 
Macconochie’s; and the old man rode 
hard, for he was back with the reply 
before even my eagerness had ventured 
to expect him. Again, as he read it, 
Mr. Henry had the same grim smile. 

“This is the best you have done for 
me yet, Mackellar,” says he. ‘With 
this in my hand I will give him a shog. 
Watch for us at dinner.” 

At dinner accordingly Mr. Henry 
proposed some very public appearance 
for the Master; and my lord, as he had 
hoped, objected to the danger of the 
course. 

“Oh!” says Mr. Henry, very easily, 
“you need no longer keep this up with 
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me. JI am as much in the secret as 
yourself.” 

“Tn the secret?” says my lord. ‘“What 
do you mean, Henry? I give you my 
word, I am in no secret from which 
you are excluded.” 

The Master had changed counte- 
nance, and I saw he was struck in a 
joint of his harness. 

“How?” says Mr. Henry, turning to 
him with a huge appearance of surprise. 
“TI see you serve your masters very 
faithfully; but I had thought you would 
have been humane enough to set your 
father’s mind at rest.” 

“What are you talking of? I re- 
fuse to have my business publicly dis- 
cussed. I order this to cease,” cries 
the Master very foolishly and passion- 
ately, and indeed more like a child than 
a man. 

“So much discretion was not looked 
for at your hands, I can assure you,” 
continued Mr. Henry. “For see what 
my correspondent writes’”—unfolding 
the paper—“ ‘It is, of course, in the in- 
terests both of the Government and 
the gentleman whom we may perhaps 
best continue to call Mr. Bally, to keep 
this understanding secret; but it was 
never meant his own family should con- 
tinue to endure the suspense you paint 
so feelingly; and I am pleased mine 
should be the hand to set these fears at 
rest. Mr. Bally is as safe in Great 
Britain as yourself,’ ” 

“Is this possible?” cries my lord, 
looking at his son, with a great deal of 
wonder and still more of suspicion in 
his face. 


“My dear father,” said the Master, 
already much recovered, “I am over- 
joyed that this may be disclosed. My 
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own instructions, direct from London, 
bore a very contrary sense, and I was 
charged to keep the indulgence secret 
from everyone, yourself not excepted, 
and indeed yourself expressly named— 
as I can show you in black and white 
unless I have destroyed the letter. 
They must have changed their mind 
very swiftly, for the whole matter is 
still quite fresh; or rather, Henry’s cor- 
respondent must have misconceived that 
part, as he seems to have misconceived 
the rest. To tell you the truth, sir,” 
he continued, getting visibly more easy, 
“Thad supposed this unexplained 
favour to a rebel was the effect of some 
application from yourself; and the in- 
junction to secrecy among my family 
the result of a desire on your part to 
conceal your kindness. Hence I was 
the more careful to obey orders. It re- 
mains now to guess by what other chan- 
nel indulgence can have flowed on so 
notorious an offender as myself; for I 
do not think your son need defend him- 
self from what seems hinted at in 
Henry’s letter. I have never yet heard 
of a Durrisdeer who was a turncoat or 
a spy,” says he proudly. 

And so it seemed he had swum out 
of this danger unharmed; but this was 
to reckon without a blunder he had 
made, and without the pertinacity of 
Mr. Henry, who was now to show he 
had something of his brother’s spirit. 

“You say the matter is still fresh,’ 
says Mr. Henry. 

“Tt is recent,” says the Master, with 
a fair show of stoutness and yet not 
without a quaver. 

“Ts it so recent as that?” asked Mr. 
Henry like a man a little puzzled, and 
spreading his letter forth again. 
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In all the letter there was no word 
as to the date; but how was the Master 
to know that? 

“Tt seemed to come late enough for 
me,” says he with a laugh. And at the 
sound of that laugh, which rang false, 
like a cracked bell, my lord looked at 
him again across the table, and I saw 
his old lips draw together close. 

“No,” said Mr. Henry, still glancing 
on his letter, “but I remember your 
expression. You said it was very 
fresh.” 

And here we had a proof of our vic- 
tory, and the strongest instance yet of 
my lord’s incredible indulgence; for 
what must he do but interfere to save 
his favourite from exposure! 

“T think, Henry,” says he, with a 
kind of pitiful eagerness, “I think we 
need dispute no more. We are all re- 
joiced at last to find your brother safe; 
we are all at one on that; and, as grate- 
ful subjects, we can do no less than 
drink to the king’s health and bounty.” 

Thus was the Master extricated; but 
at least he had been put to his defence, 
he had come lamely out, and the attrac- 
tion of his personal danger was now 
publicly plucked away from him. My 
lord, in his heart of hearts, now knew 
his favourite to be a Government spy; 
and Mrs. Henry (however she explained 
the tale) was notably cold in her be- 
haviour to the discredited hero of ro- 
mance. Thus in the best fabric of du- 
plicity, there is some weak point, if 
you can strike it, which will loosen all; 
and if, by this fortunate stroke, we 
had not shaken the idol, who can say 
how it might have gone with us at the 
catastrophe? 


And yet at the time we seemed to 
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have accomplished nothing. Before a 
) day or two he had wiped off the ill- 
results of his discomfiture, and, to all 
appearance, stood as high as ever. As 
for my Lord Durrisdeer, he was sunk 
in parental partiality; it was not so 
much love, which should be an active 
quality, as an apathy and torpor of his 
other powers; 
misapply a noble word) flowed from 
him in sheer weakness, like the tears 
of senilty. Mrs. Henry’s was a dif- 
ferent case; and Heaven alone knows 
what he found to say to her, or how 
he persuaded her from her contempt. 
It is one of the worst things of senti- 
ment, that the voice grows to be more 
important than the words, and the 
speaker than that which is spoken. But 
some excuse the Master must have 
found, or perhaps he had even struck 
upon some art to wrest this exposure 
to his own advantage; for after a time 
of coldness, it seemed as if things went 
worse than ever between him and Mrs. 
Henry. They were then constantly to- 
gether. I would not be thought to cast 
one shadow of blame, beyond what is 
due to a half-wilful blindness, on that 
unfortunate lady; but I do think, in 
these last days, she was playing very 
near the fire; and whether I be wrong 
or not in that, one thing is sure and 
quite sufficient: Mr. Henry thought so. 
The poor gentleman sat for days in 
my room, so great a picture of distress 
that I could never venture to address 
him; yet it is to be thought he found 
some comfort even in my presence and 
the knowledge of my sympathy. There 
were times, too, when we talked, and a 
strange manner of talk it was; there 
was never a person named, nor an indi- 
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vidual circumstance referred to; yet we 
had the same matter in our minds, and 
we were each aware of it. It is a 
strange art that can thus be practised; 
to talk for hours of a thing, and never 
name nor yet so much as hint at it. 
And I remember I wondered if it was 
by some such natural skill that the 
Master made love to Mrs. Henry all 
day long (as he manifestly did), yet 
never startled her into reserve. 

To show how far affairs had gone 
with Mr. Henry, I will give some words 
of his, uttered (as I have cause not to 
forget) upon the 26th of February, 
1757. It was unseasonable weather, a 
cast back into winter: windless, bitter 
cold, the world all white with rime, the 
sky low and gray: the sea black and 
silent like a quarry-hole. Mr. Henry 
sat close by the fire and debated (as 
was now common with him) whether 
“a man” should “do things,’ whether 
‘anterference was wise,” and the like 
general propositions, which each of us 
particularly applied. I was by the 
window, looking out, when there passed 
below me the Master, Mrs. Henry, and 
Miss Katharine, that now constant trio. 
The child was running to and fro, de- 
lighted with the frost; the Master spoke 
close in the lady’s ear with what seemed 
(even from so far) a devilish grace of 
insinuation; and she on her part looked 
on the ground like a person lost in 
listening. JI broke out of my reserve. 

“Tf. I were you, Mr. Henry,” said 
I, “I would deal openly with my lord.” 

“Mackellar, Mackellar,” said he, 
“you do not see the weakness of my 
ground. I can carry no such base 
thoughts to anyone—to my father least 
of all; that would be to fall into the 
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bottom of his scorn. The weakness of 
my ground,” he continued, “lies in my- 
self, that I am not one who engages 
love. I have their gratitude, they all 
tell me that; I have a rich estate of 
it! But I am not present in their 
minds; they are moved neither to think 
with me nor to think for me. There 
is my loss!” He got to his feet, and 
trod down the fire. ‘But some method 
must be found, Mackellar,’ said he, 
looking at me suddenly over his shoul- 
der; “some way must be found. I am 
a man of a great deal of patience—far 
too much—far too much. I begin to 
despise myself. And yet, sure, never 
was a man involved in such a toil!” 
He fell back to his brooding. 

“Cheer up,” said I. “It will burst 
of itself.” 

“T am far past anger now,” says he, 
which had so little coherency with my 
own observation that I let both fall. 


CHAPTER V. 


ACCOUNT OF ALL THAT PASSED ON THE 
NIGHT OF FEBRUARY 27TH, 1757. 


On the evening of the interview re- 
ferred to, the Master went abroad; he 
was abroad a great deal of the next day 
also, that fatal 27th; but where he 
went, or what he did, we never con- 
cerned ourselves to ask until next day. 
If we had done so, and by any chance 
found out, it might have changed all. 
But as all we did was done in ignor- 
ance, and should be so judged, I shall 
so narrate these passages as they ap- 
peared to us in the moment of their 
birth, and reserve all that I since dis- 
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covered for the time of its discovery. 
For I have now come to one of the 
dark parts of my narrative, and must 


, engage the reader’s indulgence for my 


patron. 

All the 27th that rigorous weather 
endured; a stifling cold; the folk pass- 
ing about like smoking chimneys; the 
wide hearth in the hall piled high with 
fuel; some of the spring birds that had 
already blundered north into our neigh- 
borhood, besieging the windows of the 
house or trotting on the frozen turf 
like things distracted. About noon 
there came alblink of sunshine} show- 
ing a very pretty, wintry, frosty land- 
scape of white hills and woods, with 
Crail’s lugger waiting for a wind under 
the Craig Head, and the smoke mount- 
ing straight into the air from every 
farm and cottage. With the coming 
of night, the haze closed in overhead; 
it fell dark and still and starless, and 
exceeding cold: a night the most un- 
seasonable, fit for strange events. 

Mrs. Henry withdrew, as was now 
her custom, very early. We had set 
ourselves of late to pass the evening 
with a game of cards; another mark 
that our visitor was wearying mightily 
of the life at Durrisdeer; and we had 
not been long at this when my old 
lord slipped from his place beside the 
fire, and was off without a word to seek 
the warmth of bed. The three thus left 
together had neither love nor courtesy 
to share; not one of us would have sat 
up one instant to oblige another; yet 
from the influence of custom, and as 
the cards had just been dealt, we con- 
tinued the form of playing out the 
round. I should say we were late sit- 
ters; and though my lord had departed 
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earlier than was his custom, twelve was 
already gone some time upon the clock, 
and the servants long ago in bed. An- 
other thing I should say, that although 
I never saw the Master anyway af- 
fected with liquor, he had been drink- 
ing freely, and was perhaps (although 
he showed it not) a trifle heated. 

Anyway, he now practised one of 
his transitions; and so soon as the door 
closed behind my lord, and without the 
smallest change of voice, shifted from 
ordinary civil talk into a stream of in- 
sult. 

“My dear Henry, ‘it is yours to play,” 
he had been saying, and now continued: 
‘it is a very strange thing how, even 
in so small a matter as a game of cards, 
you display ycur rusticity. You play, 
Jacob, like a bonnet laid, or a sailor 
in a tavern. The same dullness, the 
same petty greed, cette lenteur d’hébété 
qui me fait rager; it is strange I should 
have such a brother. Even Square-toes 
has a certain vivacity when his stake is 
imperilled; but the dreariness of a game 
with you I positively lack language to 
depict.” 

Mr. Henry continued to look at his 
cards, as though very maturely consid- 
ering some play; but his mind was else- 
where. 

“Dear God, will this never be done?” 
cries the Master. “Quel lourdeau!” 
But why do I trouble you with French 
efpressions, which are lost on such an 
ignoramus? A lordeau, my _ dear 
brother, is as we might say a bumpkin, 
a clown, a clodpole: a fellow without 
grace, lightness, quickness; any gift of 
pleasing, any natural brilliancy: such a 
one as you shall see, when you desire, 
by looking in the mirror. I tell you 
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these things for your good, I assure 
you; and besides, Square-toes’” (look- 
ing at me and stifling a yawn), “it is 
one of my diversions in this very dreary 
spot to toast you and your master at 
the fire like chestnuts. i have great 
pleasure in your case, for I observe 
the nickname (rustic as it is) has al- 
ways the power to make you writhe. 
But sometimes I have more trouble 
with this dear fellow here, who seems 
to have gone to sleep upon his cards. 
Do you not see the applicability of 
the epithet I have just explained, dear 
Henry? Let me show you. For in- 
stance, with all those solid qualities 
which I delight to recognise in you, I 
never knew a woman who did not pre- 
fer me—nor, I think,’ he continued, 
with the most silken deliberation, “I 
think—who did not continue to prefer 
mes 


Mr. Henry laid down his cards. He 
rose to his feet very softly, and seemed 
all the while like a person in deep 
thought. “You coward!” he said 
gently, as if to himself. And then, 
with neither hurry nor any particular 
violence, he struck the Master in the 
mouth. 

The Master sprang to his feet like 
one transfigured; I have never seen the 
man so beautiful. “A blow!” he cried. 
“T would not take a blow from God 
Almighty!” 

“Lower your voice,” said Mr. Henry. 
“Do you wish my father to interfere 
for you again?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” I cried, and 
sought to come between them. 


The Master caught me by the shoul- 
der, held me at arm’s length, and still 
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addressing his brother: “Do you know 
what this means?” said he. 

“Tt was the most deliberate act of 
my life,’ says Mr. Henry. 

“T must have blood, I must have 
blood for this,” said the Master. 

“Please God it shall be yours,” cried 
Mr. Henry; and he went to the wall 
and took down a pair of swords that 
hung there with others, naked. These 
he presented to the Master by the 


’ 


points. ‘“Mackellar shall see us play 
fair,” said Mr. Henry. “I think it very 
needful.” 


“You need insult me no more,” said 
the Master, taking one of the swords 
at random. “I have hated you all my 
life.” 

“My father is but newly gone to 
bed,” said Mr. Henry. “We must go 
somewhere forth of the house.” 


“There is an excellent place in the 
long shrubbery,” said the Master. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “shame upon 
you both! Sons of the same mother, 
would you turn against the life she 
gave your” 

“Even so, Mackellar,” said Mr. 
Henry, with the same perfect quietude 
of manner he had shown throughout. 

“Tt is what I will prevent,” said I. 

And now here is a blot upon my life. 
At these words of mine the Master 
turned his blade against my bosom; I 
saw the light run along the steel; and 
I threw up my arms and fell to my 
knees before him on the floor. “No, 
no,’ I cried, like a baby. 

“We shall have no more trouble with 
him,” said the Master. “It is a good 
thing to have a coward in the house.” 

“We must have light,” said Mr. 
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Henry, as though there had been no 
interruption. 

“This trembler can bring a pair of 
candles,’ said the Master. 

To my shame be it said, I was still 
so blinded with the flashing of that bare 
sword that I volunteered to bring a 
lantern. 

“We do not need a 1-l-lantern,” says 
the Master, mocking me. “There is 
no breath of air. Come, get to your 
feet, take a pair of lights, and go be- 
fore. I am close behind with this’— 
making the blade glitter as he spoke. 

I took up the candlesticks and went 
before them, steps that I would give 
my hand to recall; but a coward is a 
slave at the best; and even as I went, 
my teeth smote each other in my 
mouth. It was as he had said: there 
was no breath stirring; a windless 
stricture of the frost had bound the 
air; and as we went forth in the shine 
of the candles, the blackness was like a 
roof over our heads. Never a word 
was said; there was never a sound but 
the creaking of our steps along the 


| frozen path. The cold of the night 
\fell about me like a bucket of water; 


I shook as I went with more than ter- 
ror; but my companions, bare-headed 
like myself, and fresh from the warm 
hall, appeared not even conscious of 
the change. 

“Here is the place,” said the Master. 
“Set down the candles.” . 

I did as he bid me, and presently the 
flames went up, as steady as in a cham- 
ber, in the midst of the frosted trees, 
and I beheld these two brothers take 
their places. 

“The light is something in my ee 
said the Master. 
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“T will give you every advantage,” re- 
plied Mr. Henry, shifting his ground, 
“for I think you are about to die.” 
He spoke rather sadly than otherwise, 
yet there was a ring in his voice. 

“Henry Durie,’ said the Master, 
“two words before I begin. You are a 
fencer, you can hold a foil; you little 


know what a change it makes to hold’ 


a sword! And by that I know you are 
to fall. But see how strong is my sit- 
uation! If you fall, I shift out of this 
country to where my money is before 
me. If I fall, where are your My 
father, your wife—who is in love with 
me, aS you very well know—your child 
even, who prefers me to yourself:— 
how will these avenge me! Had you 
thought of that, dear Henry?” He 
looked at his brother with a smile; then 
made a fencing-room salute. 

Never a word said Mr. Henry, but 
saluted too, and the swords rang to- 
gether. 

I am no judge of the play; but my 
head, besides, was gone with cold and 
fear and horror; but it seems that Mr. 
Henry took and kept the upper hand 
from the engagement, crowding in upon 
his foe with a contained and glowing 
fury. Nearer and nearer he crept upon 
the man, till of a sudden the Master 
leaped back with a little sobbing oath; 
and I believe the movement brought 
the light once more against his eyes. 
To it they went again, on the fresh 
ground; but now miethought closer, Mr. 
Henry pressing more outrageously, the 
Master beyond doubt with shaken con- 
fidence. For it is beyond doubt he 
now recognised himself for lost, and 
had some taste of the cold agony of 
fear; or he had never attempted the 
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foul stroke. I cannot say I followed 
it, my untrained eye was never quick 
enough to seize details, but it appears 
he caught his brother’s blade with his 
left hand, a practice not permitted. 
Certainly Mr. Henry only saved him- 
self by leaping on one side; as certainly 
the Master, lunging in the air, stumbled 
on his knee, and before he could move 
the sword was through his body. 

I cried out with a stifled scream, 
and ran in; but the body was already 
fallen to the ground, where it writhed 
a moment like a trodden worm, and 
then lay motionless. 

“Look at his left hand,’ said Mr. 
Henry. 

Sit is “allabloodyvitsaid Lk 

“On the inside?” said he. 

“Tt is cut on the inside,” said I. 

“T thought so,’ sad he, and turned 
his back. 

I opened the man’s clothes; the heart 
was quite still, it gave not a flutter. 

“God forgive us, Mr. Henry!” said 
Ma gebe isedeads2 

“Dead?” he repeated, a little stu- 
pidly; and then with a rising tone, 
“Dead? dead?” says he, and suddenly 


cast his bloody sword upon the ground. 


“What must we do?” said I. “Be 
yourself, sir. It is too late now: you 
must be yourself.” 

He turned and stared at me. “Oh, 
Mackellar!” says he, and put his face 
in his hands. 

I plucked him by the coat. “For 
God’s sake, for all our sakes, be more 
courageous!” said I. “What must we 
do?” 

He showed me his face with the 
same stupid stare. “Do?” says he. 
And with that his eye fell on the body, 
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and “Oh!” he cries out, with his hand 
to his brow, as if he had never re- 
membered; and, turning from me, made 
off towards the house of Durrisdeer 
at a strange stumbling run. 

I stood a moment mused; then it 
seemed to me my duty lay most plain 
on the side of the living; and I ran 
after him, leaving the candles on the 
frosty ground and the body lying in 
their light under the trees. But run 
as I pleased, he had the start of me, 
and was got into the house, and up 
to the hall, where I found him stand- 
ing before the fire with his face once 
more in his hands, and as he so stood 
he visibly shuddered. 

“Mr. Henry, Mr. Henry,” I said, 
“this will be the ruin of us all.” 

“What is this that I have done?” 
cries he, and then looking upon me 
with a countenance that I shall never 
forget, “‘who is to tell the old man?” 
he said. 

The word knocked at my heart; but 
it was no time for weakness. I went 
and poured him out a glass of brandy. 
“Drink that,” said I, “drink it down.” 
I forced him to swallow it like a, child; 
and, being still perished with the cold 
of the night, I followed his example. 

“It has to be told, Mackellar,” said 
he. “It must be told.” And he fell 
suddenly in a seat—my old lord’s seat 
by the chimney-side—and was shaken 
with dry sobs. 

Dismay came upon my soul: it was 
plain there was no help in Mr. Henry. 

“Well,” said I, “sit there, and leave 
all to me.” And taking a candle in 
my hand, I set forth out of the room 
in the dark house. There was no move- 
ment; I must suppose that all had gone 
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unobserved; and I was now to consider 
how to smuggle through the rest with 
the like secrecy. It was no hour for 
scruples; and I opened my lady’s door 
without so much as a knock, and passed 
boldly in. 

“There is some calamity happened,” 
she cried, sitting up in bed. 

“Madam,” said I, “I will go forth 
again into the passage; and do you get 
as quickly as you can into your clothes. 
There is much to be done.” 

She troubled me with no questions, 
nor did she keep me waiting. Ere I 
had time to prepare a word of that 
which I must say to her, she was on 
the threshold signing me to enter. 

“Madam,” said I, “if you cannot be 
brave, I must go elsewhere; for if no 
one helps me to-night, there is an end 
of the house of Durrisdeer.” 

“T am very courageous,” said she; 
and she looked at me with a sort of 
smile, very painful to see, but very 
brave too. 

“It has come to a duel,” said I. 


“A duel?” she repeated. “A duel! 
Henry and. 
“And the Master,” said I. “Things 


have been borne so long, things of 
which you know nothing, which you 
would not believe if I should tell. But 
to-night it went too far, and when he 
insulted you i 

“Stop,” said she. “He? Who?” 

“Oh! madam,” cried I, my bitterness 
breaking forth, “do you ask me such a 
question? Indeed, then, I may go else- 
where for help; there is none here!” 

“T do not know in what I have of- 
fended you,” said she. “Forgive me; 
put me out of this suspense.” 

But I dared not tell her yet; I felt 
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not sure of her; and all the doubt, and 
under the sense of impotence it brought 
with it, I turned on the poor woman 
with something near to anger. 
“Madam,” said I, “we are speaking 
of two men; one of them insulted you, 
and you ask me which. I will help you 
to the answer. With one of these men 


you have spent all your hours: has the. 


other reproached you? To one you 
have been always kind; to the other, 
as God sees me and judges between us 
two, I think not always: has his love 
ever failed you? To-night one of these 
two men told the other, in my hearing 
—the hearing of a hired stranger—that 
you were in love with him. Before I 
say one word, you shall answer your 
own question: Which was it? . Nay, 
madam, you shall answer me another: 
If it has come to this dreadful end, 
whose fault is it?” 

She stared at me like one dazzled. 
“Good God!” she said once, in a kind 
of bursting exclamation; and then a 
second time in a whisper to herself: 
“Great God!—In the name of mercy, 
Mackellar, what is wrong?” she cried. 
“T am made up; I can hear all.” 

“Vou are not fit to hear,” said I. 
“Whatever it was, you shall say first 
it was your fault.” 

“Oh!” she cried, with a gesture of 
wringing her hands, “this man will drive 
me mad! Can you not put me out of 
your thoughts?” 

“T think not once of you,” I cried. 
“T think of none but my dear unhappy 
master.” 

“Ah!” she cried, with her hand to 
her heart, “is Henry dead!” 

“Tower your voice,” said I. 
other.” 


; he 
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I saw her sway like something 
stricken by the wind; and I know not 
whether in cowardice or misery, turned 
aside and looked upon the floor. “These 
are dreadful tidings,” said I at length, 
when her silence began to put me in 
some fear; “and you and I behove to 
be the more bold if the house is to be 
saved.” Still she answered nothing. 
“There is Miss. Katharine, besides,” I 
added; “unless we bring this matter 
through, her inheritance is like to be 
of shame.” 


I do not know if it was the thought 
of her child or the naked word shame, 
that gave her deliverance; at least, I 
had no sooner spoken than a sound 
passed her lips, the like of it I never 
heard; it was as though she had lain 
buried under a hill and sought to move 
that burthen. And the next moment 
she had found a sort of voice. 

“It was a fight,” she whispered. 
was not 
the word. 


coty 
?” and she paused upon 


“It was a fair fight on my dear mas- 
ter’s part,” said I. “As for the other, 
he was slain in the very act of a foul 
stroke.” 


“Not now!” she cried. 


“Madam,” said I, “hatred of that 
man glows in my bosom like a burning 
fire; ay, even now he is dead. God 
knows, I would have stopped the fight- 
ing, had I dared. It is my shame I 
did not. But when I saw him fall, if 
I could have spared one thought from 
pitying of my master, it had been to 
exult in that deliverance.” 

I do not know if she marked; but her 
next words were, “My lord?” 


“That shall be my part,” said I. 
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“You will not speak to him as you 
have to me?” she asked. 

“Madam,” said I, “have you not 
some one else to think of! Leave my 
lord to me.” 

“Some one else?” she repeated. 

“Your husband,” said I. She looked 
at me with a countenance illegible. 
“Are you going to turn your back on 
him?” I asked. 

Still she looked at me; then her hand 
went to her heart again. “No,” said 
she. 

“God bless you for that word!” I 
said. “Go to him now, where he sits 
in the hall; speak to him—it matters 
not what you say; give him your hand; 
say, ‘I know all;’—if God gives you 
grace enough, say, ‘Forgive me.’”’ 

“God strengthen you, and make you 
merciful,” said she. “I will go to my 
husband.” 

“Let me light you there,” said I, 
taking up the candle. 

“T will find my way in the dark,” 
she said, with a shudder, and I think 
the shudder was at me. 

So we separated—she down stairs to 
where a little light glimmered in the 
hall-door, I along the passage to my 
lord’s room. It seems hard to say 
why, but I could not burst in on the 
old man as I could on the young 
woman; with whatever reluctance, I 
must knock. But his old slumbers were 
light, or perhaps he slept not; and at 
the first summons I was bidden enter. 

He, too, sat up in bed; very aged 
and bloodless he looked; and whereas 
he had a certain largeness of appear- 
ance when dressed for daylight, he now 
seemed frail and little, and his face 
(the wig being laid aside) not bigger 
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than a child’s. This daunted me; nor 
less, the haggard surmise of misfortune 
in his eye. Yet his voice was even 
peaceful as he inquired my errand. I 
set my candle down upon a chair, 
leaned on the bed-foot, and looked at 
him. 

“Lord Durrisdeer,” said I, “it is very 
well known to you that I am a partisan 
in your family.” 

“T hope we are none of us partisans,” 
said he. ‘That you love my son sin- 
cerely, I have always been glad to rec- 
ognize.” 

“Oh! my lord, we are past the hour 
of these civilities,’ I replied. “If we 
are to have anything out of the fire, 
we must look the fact in its bare coun- 
tenance. A partisan I am; partisans we 
have all been; it is as a partisan that I 
am here in the middle of the night to 
plead before you. Hear me; before I 
go, I will tell you why.” 

“T would always hear you, Mr. Mac- 
kellar,” said he, “and that at any hour, 
whether of the day or night, for I would 
be always sure you had a reason. You 
spoke once before to very proper pur- 
pose; I have not forgotten that.” 

“T am here to plead the cause of my 
master,” I said. “I need not tell you 
how he acts. You know how he is 
placed. You know with what generos- 
ity he has always met your other—met 
your wishes,” I corrected myself, 
stumbling at that name of son. “You 
know—you must know—what he has 
suffered—what he has suffered about 
his wife.” 

“Mr. Mackellar!” cried my lord, ris- 
ing in bed like a bearded lion. 

“You said you would hear me,” I 
continued. “What you do not know, 
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what you should know, one of the 
things I am here to speak of, is the 
persecution he must bear in private. 
Your back is not turned before one 
whom I dare not name to you falls 
upon him with the most unfeeling 
taunts;—twits him—parden me, my 
lord—twits him with your partiality, 
calls him Jacob, calls him clown, pur- 
sues him with ungenerous raillery, not 
to be borne by man. And let but one 
of you appear, instantly he changes; 
and my master must smile and courtesy 
to the man who has been feeding him 
with insults; I know, for I have shared 
in some of it, and I tell you the life is 
insupportable. All these months it has 
endured; it began with the man’s land- 
ing; it was by the name of Jacob that 
my master was greeted the first night.” 

My lord made a movement as if to 
throw aside the clothes and rise. “If 
there be any truth in this ”” said he. 

“Do I look like a man lying?” I in- 
terrupted, checking him with my hand. 

“You should have told me at first,” 
he said. 

“Ah, my lord! indeed I should, and 
you may well hate the face of this un- 
faithful servant!” I cried. 

“T will take order,” said he, ‘“‘at once.” 
And again made the movement to rise. 

Again I checked him. “I have not 
done,” said I. “Would God I had! All 
this my dear, unfortunate patron has 
endured without help or countenance. 
Your own best word, my lord, was only 
gratitude. Oh, but he was your son, 
too! He had no other father. He was 
hated in the country, God knows how 
unjustly. He had a loveless marriage. 
He stood on all hands without affec- 
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tion or support—dear, generous, ill- 
fated, noble heart!” 

“Your tears do you much honour and 
me much shame,” says my lord, with a 
palsied trembling. “But you do me 
some injustice. Henry has been ever 
dear to me, very dear. James (I do 
not deny it, Mr. Mackellar), James is 


. perhaps dearer; you have not seen my 


James in quite a favourable light; he 
has suffered under his misfortunes; and 
we can only remember how great and 
how unmerited these were. And even 
now his is the more affectionate nature. 
But I will not speak of him. All that 
you say of Henry is most true; I do 
not wonder, I know him to be very 
magnanimous; you will say I trade upon 
the knowledge? It is possible; there 
are dangerous virtues: virtues that 
tempt the encroacher. Mr. Mackellar, 
I will make it up to him! I will take 
order with all this. I have been weak; 
and, what is worse, I have been dull.” 

“TJ must not hear you blame your- 
self, my lord, with that which I have 
yet to tell upon my conscience,” I 
replied. ‘You have not been weak; 
you have been abused by a devilish dis- 
sembler. You saw yourself how he 
had deceived you in the matter of his 
danger; he has deceived you through- 
out in every step of his career. I wish 
to pluck him from your heart; I wish 
to force your eyes upon your other 
son; ah, you have a son there!” 

“No, no,” said he, “two sons—I have 
two sons.” 

I made some gesture of despair that 
struck him; he looked at me with a 
changed face. ‘There is much worse 
behind?” he asked, his voice dying as 
it rose upon the question. 
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“Much worse,” I answered. “This 
night he said these words to Mr. Henry: 
‘I have never known a woman who did 
not prefer me to you, and I think who 
did not continue to prefer me.’ ” 

“T will hear nothing - against my 
daughter,” he cried; and from his read- 
iness to stop me in this direction, I con- 
clude his eyes were not so dull as I 
had fancied, and he had looked not 
without anxiety upon the siege of Mrs. 
Henry. 

“T think not of blaming her,” cried 
I. “It is not that. These words were 
said in my hearing to Mr. Henry; and 
if you find them not yet plain enough, 
these others but a little after: ‘Your 
wife, who is in love with me.” 

“They have quarrelled?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“T must fly to them,” he said, begin- 
ning once again to leave his bed. 

“No, no!” I cried, holding forth my 
hands. 

“You do not know,” said he. 
are dangerous words.” 

“Will nothing make you understand, 
my lord?” said I. 

His eyes besought me for the truth. 

I flung myself on my knees by the 
bedside. “Oh, my lord,” cried I, “think 
on him you have left; think of this poor 
sinner whom you begot, whom your 
wife bore to you, whom we have none 
of us strengthened as we could; think 
of him, not of yourself; he is the other 
sufferer—think of him! That is the 
door of sorrow—Christ’s door, God’s 
door: oh! it stands open. Think of 
him, even as he thought of you. ‘Who 
ds to tell the old man?’—these were his 
words. It was for that I came; that 


“These 
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is why I am here pleading at your 
feet.” 

“Let me get up,” he cried, thrusting 
me aside, and was on his feet before 
myself. His voice shook like a sail in 
the wind, yet he spoke with a good 
loudness; his face was like the snow, 
but his eyes were steady and dry. 
“Here is too much speech,” said he. 
“Where was it?” 

“In the shrubbery,” said I. 

“And Mr. Henry?” he asked. And 
when I had told him he knotted his 
old face in thought. 

“And Mr. James?” said he. 

“T have left him lying,” said I, “‘be- 
side the candles.” 

“Candles?” he cried. And with that 
he ran to the window, opened it, and 
looked abroad. “It might be spied 
from the road.” 

“Where none goes by at such an 
hour,” I objected. 


“Tt makes no matter,” he said. “One 
might. Hark!” cries he. “What is 
that?” 


It was the sound of men very guard- 
edly rowing in the bay; and I told him 
sO. 

“The freetraders,’ said my _ lord. 
“Run at once, Mackellar; put these 
candles out. I will dress in the mean- 
while; and when you return we can 
debate on what is wisest.” 

I groped my way down stairs, and out 
at the door. From quite a fair way 
off a sheen was visible, making points of 
brightness in the shrubbery; in so black 
a night it might have been remarked 
for miles; and I blamed myself bitterly 
for my incaution. How much more 
sharply when I reached the place! One 
of the candlesticks was overthrown. and 
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that taper quenched. The other burned 
steadily by itself and made a broad 
space of light upon the frosted ground. 
All within that circle seemed, by the 
force of contrast and the overhanging 
blackness, brighter than by day. And 
there was the bloodstain in the midst; 
and a little farther off Mr. Henry’s 


sword, the pommel of which was of - 


silver; but of the body; not a trace. My 
heart thumped upon my ribs, the hair 
stirred upon my scalp, as I stood there 
staring—so strange was the sight, so dire 
the fears it wakened. I looked right 
and left; the ground was so hard, it 
told no story. I stood and listened till 
my ears ached, but the night was hol- 
low about me like an empty church; 
not even a ripple stirred upon the shore; 
it seemed you might have heard a pin 
drop in the county. 

I put the candle out, and the black- 
ness fell about me groping dark; it was 
like a crowd surrounding me; and I 
went back to the house of Durrisdeer, 
with my chin upon my shoulder, start- 
ling, as I went, with craven supposi- 
tions. In the door a figure moved to 
meet me, and I had near screamed with 
terror ere I recognised Mrs. Henry. 

“Have you told him?” says she. 

“Tt was he who sent me,” said I. 
is gone. But why are you here?” 

“Tt is gone!” she repeated. “What 
is gone?” 

“The body,” said I. 
not with your husband?” 

“Gone?” said she. “You cannot have 
looked. Come back.” 

“There is no light now,” said I. “TI 
dare not.” 

“T can see in the dark. I have been 


care 


“Why are you 
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standing here so long—so long,” said. 
she. “Come, give me your hand.” 

We returned to the shrubbery hand 
in hand, and to the fatal place. 

“Take care of the blood,” said I. 

“Blood?” she cried, and started vio- 
lently back. 

“T suppose it will be,” said I. “I am 
like a blind man.” 

“No,” said she, “nothing! 
not dreamed?” 

“Ah, would to God we had!” cried I. 

She spied’ the sword, picked it up, 
and seeing the blood, let it fall again 
with her hands thrown wide. “Ah!” 
she cried. And then, with an instant 
courage, handled it the second time, and 
thrust it to the hilt into the frozen 
ground. “TI will take it back and clean 
it properly,” says she, and again looked 
about her on all sides. “It cannot be 
that he was dead?” she added. 

“There was no flutter of his heart,” 
said I, and then remembered: ‘Why 
are you not with your husband?” 

“Tt is no use,” said she; “he will not 
speak to me.” 

“Not speak to you?” I repeated. 
“Oh! you have not tried.” 

“You have a right to doubt me,” she 
replied, with a gentle dignity. 

At this, for the first time, I was 
seized with sorrow for her. ‘God 
knows, madam,” I cried, “God knows 
I am not so hard as I appear; on this 
dreadful night who can veneer his 
words? But I am a friend to all who 
are not Henry Durie’s enemies.” 

“Tt is hard, then, you should hesitate 
about his wife,” said she. 


Have you 


I saw all at once, like the rending 
of a veil, how nobly she had borne this 
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_ unnatural calamity, and how generously 
my reproaches. ~ 

“We must go back and tell this to my 
lord,” said I. 

“Him I cannot face,” she cried. 

“You will find him the least moved 
of all of us,” said I. 

“And yet I cannot face him,” said 
she. 

“Well,” said I, “you can return to 
Mr. Henry; I will see my lord.” 

As we walked back, I bearing the 
candlesticks, she the sword—a strange 
burthen for that woman—she had. an- 
other thought. “Should we tell Henry?” 
she asked. 

“Let my lord decide,” said I. 

My lord was nearly dressed when I 
came to his chamber. He heard me 
with a frown. “The freetraders,” said 
he. ‘But whether dead or alive?” 

“T thought him—” said I, and paused, 
ashamed of the word. 

“T know; but you may very well have 
been in error. Why should they remove 
him if not living?” he asked. “Oh! 
here is a great door of hope. It must 
be given out that he departed—as he 
came—without any note of prepara- 
tion. We must save all scandal.” 

I saw he had fallen, like the rest of 
us, to think mainly of the house. Now 
that all the living members of the fam- 
ily were plunged in irremediable sor- 
row, it was strange how we turned to 
that conjoint abstraction of the family 
itself, and sought to bolster up the airy 
nothing of its reputation: not the 
Duries only, but the hired steward him- 
self. 

“Are we to tell Mr. Henry?” TI asked 
nim. 


“T will see,” said he. “I am going 
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first to visit him; then I go forth with 
you to view the shrubbery .and con- 
sider.” 

We went downstairs into the hall. 
Mr. Henry sat by the table with his 
head upon his hand, like a man of 
stone. His wife stood a little back from 
him, her hand at her mouth; it was 
plain she could not move him. My 
old lord walked very steadily to where 
his son was sitting; he had a steady 
countenance, too, but methought a little 
cold. When he was quite come up, he 
held out both his hands and said, “My 
son!” 

With a broken, strangled cry, Mr. 
Henry leaped up and fell on his father’s 
neck, crying and weeping, the most piti- 
ful sight that ever a man witnessed. 
“Oh! father,’ he cried, “you know I 
loved him; you know I loved him in 
the beginning; I could have died for 
him—you know that! I would have 
given my life for him and you. Oh! 
say you know that. Oh! say you can 
forgive me. O father, father, what 
have I done—what have I done? And 
we used to be bairns together!” and 
wept and sobbed, and fondled the old 
man, and clutched him about the neck, 
with the passion of a child in terror. 

And then he caught sight of his wife 
(you would have thought for the first 
time), where she stood weeping to hear 
him, and in a moment had fallen at her 
knees. “And O my lass,” he cried, 
“you must forgive me too! Not your 
husband—I have only been the ruin of 
your life. But you knew me when T 
was a lad; there was no harm in Henry 
Durie then; he meant aye to be a friend 
to you. It’s him—it’s the old bairn 
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| that played with you—oh, can ye never, 

never forgive him?” 

Throughout all this my lord was like 
a cold, kind spectator with his wits 
about him. At the first cry, which was 
indeed enough to call the house about 
us, he had said to me over his shoul- 
der, “Close the door.” And now he 
nodded to himself. 

“We may leave him to his wife now,” 
says he. “Bring a light, Mr. Mackel- 
lar.” 

Upon my going forth again with my 
lord, I was aware of a strange phenom- 
enon; for though it was quite dark, and 
the night not yet old, methought I 
smelt ihe morning. At the same time 
there went a tossing through the 
branches of the evergreens, so that they 
sounded like a quiet sea, and the air 
puffed at times against our faces, and 
the flame of the candle shook. We 
made the more speed, I believe, being 
surrounded by this bustle; visited the 
scene of the duel, where my lord looked 
upon the blood with stoicism; and pass- 
ing farther on toward the landing-place, 
came at last upon some evidences of 
the truth. For, first of all, where there 
was a pool across the path, the ice had 
been trodden in, plainly by more than 
one man’s weight; next, and but a little 
farther, a young tree was broken, and 
down by the landing-place, where the 
traders’ boats were usually beached, an- 
other stain of blood marked where the 
body must have been infallibly set 
down to rest the bearers. 

This stain we set ourselves to wash 
away with the sea-water, carrying it in 
my lord’s hat; and as we were thus en- 
gaged there came a sudden moaning 
gust and left us instantly benighted. 
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“Tt will come to snow,” says my 
lord; ‘‘and the best thing that we could 
hope. Let us go back now; we can do 
nothing in the dark.” 

And we went houseward, the wind 
being again subsided, we were aware of 
a strong pattering noise about us in the 
night; and when we issued from the 


‘ shelter of the trees, we found it rain- 


ing smartly. 

Throughout the whole of this my 
lord’s clearness of mind, no less than 
his activity ef body, had not ceased to 
minister, to my amazement. He set 
the crown upon it in the council we 
held on our return. The freetraders 
had certainly secured the Master, 
though whether dead or alive we were 
still left to our conjectures; the rain 
would, long before day, wipe out all 
marks of the transaction; by this we 
must profit. The Master had unex- 
pectedly come after the fall of night; it 
must now be given out he had as sud- 
denly departed before the break of day; 
and, to make all this plausible, it now 
only remained for me to mount into 
the man’s chamber, and pack and con- 
ceal his baggage. True, we still lay at 
the discretion of the traders, but that 
was the incurable weakness of our guilt. 

I heard him, as I said, with wonder, 
and hastened to obey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry were gone from the hall; my 
lord, for warmth’s sake, hurried to his 
bed; there was still no signs of stir 
among the servants, and as I went up 
the tower stair, and entered the dead 
man’s room, a horror of solitude 
weighed upon my mind. To my ex- 
treme surprise, it was all in the disor- 
der of departure. Of his three port- 
manteaus, two were already locked; the 
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third lay open and near full. At once 
there flashed upon me some suspicion 
of the truth. The man had been going, 
after all; he had but waited upon Crail, 
as Crail waited upon the wind; early 
in the night the seamen had perceived 
the weather changing; the boat had 
come to give notice of the change and 
call the passenger aboard, and the 
boat’s crew had stumbled on him lying 
in his blood. Nay, and there was more 
behind. This pre-arranged departure 
shed some light upon his inconceivable 
insult of the night before; it was a 
parting shot, hatred being no longer 
checked by policy. And, for another 
thing, the nature of that insult, and the 
conduct of Mrs. Henry, pointed to one 
conclusion, which I have never verified, 
and can now never verify until the 
great assize—the conclusion that he had 
at last forgotten himself, had gone too 
far in his advances, and had been re- 
buffed. It can never be verified, as I 
say; but as I thought of it that morn- 
ing among his baggage, the thought was 
sweet to me like honey. 

Into the open portmanteau I dipped 
a little ere I closed it. The most beau- 
tiful lace and linen, many suits of those 
fine plain clothes in which he loved to 
appear; a book or two, and those of the 
best, Casar’s “Commentaries,” a vol- 
ume of Mr. Hobbes, the ‘‘Henriade,” 
of M. de Voltaire, a book upon the 
Indies, one on the mathematics, far be- 
yond where I have studied: these were 
what I observed with very mingled 
feelings. But in the open portmanteau, 
no papers of any description. This set 
me musing. It was possible the man 
was dead; but, since the traders had 
carried him away, not likely. It was 
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possible he might still die of his wound; 
but it was also possible he might not. 
And in this latter case I was deter- 
mined to have the means of some de- 
fence. 


One after another I carried his port- 
manteaus to a loft in the top of the 
house which we kept locked; went to 
my own room for my keys, and, re- 
turning to the loft, had the gratifica- 
tion to find two that fitted pretty well. 
In one of the portmanteaus there was 
a shagreen letter-case, which I cut open 
with my knife; and thenceforth (so 
far as my credit went) the man was at 
my mercy. Here was a vast deal of 
gallant correspondence, chiefly of his 
Paris days; and, what was more to the 
purpose, here were the copies of his 
own reports to the English Secretary, 
and the originals of the Secretary’s an- 
swers: a most damning series: such as 
to publish would be to wreck the Mas- 
ter’s honour and to set a price upon his 
life. I chuckled to myself as I ran 
through the documents; I rubbed my 
hands, I sang aloud in my glee. Day 
found me at the pleasing task; nor did 
I then remit my diligence, except in so 
far as I went to the window—looked 
out for a moment, to see the frost quite 
gone, the world turned black again, and 
the rain and the wind driving in the 
bay—and to assure myself that the lug- 
ger was gone from the anchorage, and 
the Master (whether dead or alive) 
now tumbling on the Irish Sea. 

It is proper I should add in this place 
the very little I have subsequently 
angled out upon the doings of that 
night. It took me a long while to 
gather it; for we dared not openly ask, 
and the freetraders regarded me with 
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enmity, if not with scorn. It was near 


six months before we even knew for 
certain that the man survived; and it 
was years before I learned from one 
of Crail’s men, turned publican on his 
ill-gotten gain, some particulars which 
smack to me of truth. It seems the 
traders found the Master struggled on 


one elbow, and now staring round him,’ 


and now gazing at the candle or at his 
hand which was all bloodied, like a man 
stupid. Upon their coming, he would 
seem to have found his mind, bade 
them carry him aboard, and hold their 


- tongues; and on the captain asking how 


he had come in such a pickle, replied 
with a burst of passionate swearing, 
and incontinently fainted. They held 
some debate, but they were momently 
looking for a wind, they were highly 
paid to smuggle him to France, and 
did not care to delay. Besides which, 
he was well enough liked by these 
abominable wretches: they supposed 
him under capital sentence, knew not 
in what mischief he might have got his 
wound, and judged it a piece of good 
nature to remove him out of the way 
of danger. So he was taken aboard, 


recovered on the passage over, and was - 


set ashore a convalescent at the Havre 
de Grace. What is truly notable: he 
said not a word to anyone of the duel, 
and not a trader knows to this day in 
what quarrel, or by the hand of what 
adversary, he fell. With any other man 
I should have set this down to natural 
decency; with him, to pride. He could 
not bear to avow, perhaps even to him- 
self, that he had been vanquished by 
one whom he had so much insulted and 
whem he so cruelly desvised. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS DURING THE 
MASTER’S SECOND ABSENCE. 


Or the heavy sickness which declared 
itself next morning I can think with 
equanimity, as of the last unmingled 
trouble that befell my master; and even 
that was perhaps a mercy in disguise; 
for what pain.of the body would equal 
the miseries of his mind? Mrs. Henry 
and I had_the watching by the bed. 
My old lord called from time to time 
to take the news, but would not usually 
pass the door. Once, I remember, when 
hope was nigh gone, he stepped to the 
bedside, looked awhile in his son’s face, 
and turned away with a singular ges- 
ture of the head and hand thrown up, 
that remains upon my mind as some- 
thing tragic; such grief and such a scorn 
of sublunary things were there expressed. 
But the most of the time Mrs. Henry 
and I had the room to ourselves, taking 
turns by night, and bearing each other 
company by day, for it was dreary 
watching. Mr. Henry, his shaven head 
bound in a napkin, tossed to and fro 
without remission, beating the bed with 
his hands. His tongue never lay; his 
voice ran continuously like a river, so 
that my heart was weary with the 
sound of it. It was notable, and to me 
inexpressibly mortifying, that he spoke 
all the while on matters of no import: 
comings and goings, horses—which he 
was ever calling to have saddled, think- 
ing perhaps (the poor soul!) that he 
might ride away from his discomfort 
—matters of the garden, the salmon 
nets, and (what I particularly raged 
to hear) continually of his affairs, cyph- 
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ering figures and holding disputation 
with the tenantry. Never a word of 
his father or his wife, nor of the Mas- 
ter, save only for a day or two, when 
his mind dwelled entirely in the past, 
and he supposed himself -a boy again 
and upon some innocent child’s play 
with his brother. What made this the 
more affecting: it appeared the Master 
had then run some peril of his life, for 
there was a cry—‘“Oh! Jamie will be 
drowned—Oh, save Jamie!” which he 
came over and over with a great deal of 
passion. 

This, I say, was affecting both to 
Mrs. Henry and myself; but the bal- 
ance of my master’s wanderings did 
him little justice. It seemed he had 
set out to justify his brother’s calum- 
nies; as though he was bent to prove 
himself a man of dry nature, immersed 
in money-getting. Had I been there 
alone, I would not have troubled my 
thumb; but all the while, as I listened, 
I was estimating the effect on the man’s 
wife, and telling myself that he fell 
lower every day. I was the one person 
on the surface of the globe that com- 
prehended him, and I was bound there 
should be yet another. Whether he was 
to die there and his virtues perish: or 
whether he should save his days and 
come back to that inheritance of sor- 
rows, his right memory: I was bound 
he should be heartily lamented in the 
one case, and unaffectedly welcomed in 
the other, by the person he loved the 
most, his wife. 

Finding no occasion of free speech, 
I bethought me at last of a kind of 
documentary disclosure; and for some 
nights, when I was off duty and should 
have been asleep, I gave my time to 
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the preparation of that which I may 
call my budget. But this I found to 
be the easiest portion of my task, and 
that which remained—namely, the pres- 
entation to my lady—almost more 
than I had fortitude to overtake. Sev- 
eral days I went about with my papers 
under my arm, spying for some junc- 
ture of talk to serve as introduction. 
T will not deny but that some offered; 
only when they did my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth; and I think 
I might have been carrying about my 
packet till this day, had not a fortunate 
accident delivered me from all my hesi- 
tations. This was at night, when I was 
once more leaving the room, the thing 
not yet done. and myself in despair at 
my own cowardice. 

“What do you carry about with you, 
Mr. Mackellar?” she asked. “These 
last days, I see you always coming in 
and out with the same armful.” 

I returned upon my steps without a 
word, laid the papers before her on the 
table, and left her to her reading. Of 
what that was, I am now to give you 
some idea; and the best will be to re- 
produce a letter of my own which came 
first in the budget and of which (ac- 
cording to an excellent habitude) I have 
preserved the scroll. It will show, too, 
the moderation of my part in these 
affairs, a thing which some have called 
recklessly in question. 


“Turrisdeer, 
“HonoureD Mapam, malysi7/2 


“T trust I would not step out of 
my place without occasion; but I see 
how much evil has flowed in the past 
to all of your noble house from that 
unhappy and secretive fault of reti- 
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_cency, and the papers on which I ven- 
ture to call your attention are family 
papers, and all highly worthy your ac- 
- quaintance. 

“J append a schedule with some 
necessary observations, And am, Hon- 
oured Madam 

“Your ladyship’s obliged, obedient 
servant, 

“KPHRAIM MACKELLAR. 


“Schedule of Papers. 


“A. Scroll of ten letters from Eph- 
raim Mackellar to the Hon. James 
Durie, Esq., by courtesy Master of Bal- 
lantrae during the latter’s residence in 
Paris: under dates .” (follow the 
dates) “Nota: to be read in 
connection with B. and C. 

“B. Seven original letters from the 
said Master of Ballantrae to the said 
E. Mackellar, under dates .” (fol- 
low the dates.) 

“C. Three original letters from the 
said Master of Ballantrae to the Hon. 
Henry Durie, Esq., under dates Ne 
(follow the dates) “Nota: 
given me by Mr. Henry to answer: 
copies of my answers A4, A5, and A9 
of these productions. The purport of 
Mr. Henry’s communications, of which 
I can find no scroll, may be gathered 
from those of this unnatural brother. 

“TD, A correspondence, original and 
scroll, extending over a period of three 
years till January of the current year, 
between the said Master of Ballantrae 
and , Under Secretary of 
State; twenty-seven in all. Nota: 
found among the master’s papers.” 

Weary as I was with watching and 
distress of mind, it was impossible for 
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me to sleep. All night long I walked 
in my chamber, revolving what should 
be the issue, and sometimes repenting 
the temerity of my immixture in af- 
fairs so private; and with the first peep 
of morning I was at the sick-room door. 
Mrs. Henry had thrown open the shut- 
ters and even the window, for the tem- 


- perature was mild. She looked stead- 


fastly before her; where was nothing 
to see, or only the blue of the morn- 
ing creeping among woods. Upon the 
stir of my entrance she did not so much 
as turn about her face: a circumstance 
from which I augured very ill. 

“Madam,” I began; and then again. 
“Madam:” but could make no more of 
it. Nor yet did Mrs. Henry come to 
my assistance with a word. In this pass 
I began gathering up the papers where 
they lay scattered on the table; and 
the first thing that struck me, their 
bulk appeared to have diminished. 
Once I ran them through, and twice; 
but the correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of State, on which I had reckoned 
so much against the future, was no- 
where to be found. I looked in the 
chimney; amid the smouldering embers, 
black ashes of papers fluttered in the 
draught; and at that my timidity van- 
ished. 

“Good God, madam,” cried I, in a 
voice not fitting for a _ sick-room. 
“Good God, madam, what have you 
done with my papers?” 

“TJ have burned them,” said Mrs. 
Henry, turning about. “It is enough, 
it is too much, that you and I have 
seen them.” 

“This is a fine night’s work that you 
have done!” cried I. ‘And all to save 
the reputation of a man that ate bread 
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by the shedding of his comrade’s blood, 
as I do by the shedding of ink.” 

“To save the reputation of that fam- 
ily in which you are a servant, Mr. 
Mackellar,” she returned, “and for 
which you have already done so much.” 


“Tt is a family I will not serve much 
longer,” I cried, “for I am driven des- 
perate. You have stricken the sword 
out of my hands; you have left us all 
defenceless. I had always these letters 
{ could shake over his head; and now 
—what is to do? We are so falsely 
situate we dare not show the man the 
door; the country would fly on fire 
against us; and I had this one hold 
upon him—and now it is gone—now 
he may come back to-morrow, and we 
must all sit down with him to dinner, 
go for a stroll with him on the terrace, 
or take a hand at cards, of all things, to 
divert his leisure! No, madam! God 
forgive you, if He can find it in His 
heart, for I cannot find it in mine.” 

“I wonder to find you so simple, Mr. 
Mackellar,” said Mrs. Henry. “What 
does this man value reputation? But 
he knows how high we prize it; he 
knows we would rather die than make 
these letters public; and do you sup- 
pose he would not trade upon the 
knowledge? What you call your sword, 
Mr. Mackellar, and which had been one 
indeed against a man of any remnant 
of propriety, would have been but a 
sword of paper against him. He would 
smile in your face at such a threat. He 
stands upon his degradation, he makes 
that his strength: it is in vain to strug- 
gle with such characters.” She cried 
out this last a little desperately, and 
then with more quiet: “No, Mr. Mac- 
kellar; I have thought upon this mat- 
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ter all night, and there is no way out of 
it. Papers or no papers, the door of 
this house stands open for him; he is 
the rightful heir, forsooth! If we 
sought to exclude him, all would re- 
dound against poor Henry, and I should 
see him stoned again upon the streets. 
Ah! if Henry dies, it is a different mat- 
ter? They have broke the entail for 
their own purposes; the estate goes to 
my daughter; and IJ shall see who sets 
a foot upon it. But if Henry lives, 
my poor Mr. Mackellar, and that man 
returns, we must suffer: only this time 
it will be together.” 

On the whole I was well pleased with 
Mrs. Henry’s attitude of mind; nor 
could I even deny there was some co- 
gency in that which she advanced about 
the papers. 

“Let us say no more about it,” said 
I. “I can only be sorry I trusted a 
lady with the originals, which was an 
unbusinesslike proceeding at the best. 
As for what I said of leaving the ser- 
vice of the family, it was spoken with 
the tongue only; and you may set your 
mind at rest. I belong to Durrisdeer, 
Mrs. Henry, as if I had been born 
there.” 

I must do her the justice to say she 
seemed perfectly relieved; so that we 
began this morning as we were to con- 
tinue for so many years, on a proper 
ground of mutual indulgence and re- 
spect. 

The same day, which was certainly 
prededicate to joy, we observed the first 
signal of recovery in Mr. Henry; and 
about three of the following afternoon 
he found his mind again, recognising | 
me by name with the strongest evi- | 
dences of affection. Mrs, Henry was | 
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also in the room, at the bedfoot; but it 
did not appear that he observed her. 
And indeed (the fever being gone) he 
was so weak that he made but the one 
effort and sank again into lethargy. 
The course of his restoration was now 
slow but equal; every day his appetite 


improved; every week we were able to” 


remark an increase both of strength and 
flesh; and before the end of the month 


he was out of bed and had even begun 


to be carried in his chair upon the ter- 
race. 

It was perhaps at this time that Mrs. 
Henry and I were the most uneasy in 
mind. Apprehension for his days was 
at an end; and a worse fear succeeded. 
Every day he drew consciously nearer 
to a day of reckoning; and the days 
passed on, and still there was nothing. 
Mr. Henry bettered in strength, he held 
long talks with us on a great diversity 
of subjects, his father came and sat 
with Lim and went again; and still 
there was no reference to the late trag- 
edy or to the former troubles which had 
brought it on. Did he remember, and 
conceal his dreadful knowledge? or was 
the whole blotted from his mind? This 
was the problem that kept us watching 
and trembling all day when we were in 
his company and held us awake at night 
when we were in our lonely beds. We 
knew not even which alternative to 
hope for, both appearing so unnatural 
and pointing so directly to an unsound 
brain. Once this fear offered, I ob- 
served his conduct with sedulous par- 
ticularity. Something of the child he 
exhibited: a cheerfulness quite foreign 
to his previous character, an interest 
readily aroused, and then very tena- 
cious, in small matters which he had 
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heretofore despised. When he wag 
stricken down, I was his only confidant, 
and I may say his only friend, and he 
was on terms of division with his wife; 
upon his recovery, all was changed, the 
past forgotten, the wife first and even 
single in his thoughts. He turned to 
her with all his emotions, like a child 
to its mother, and seemed secure of 
sympathy; called her in all his needs 
with something of that querulous famil- 
iarity that marks a certainty of indul- 
gence; and I must say, in justice to the 
women, he was never disappointed. To 
her, ‘ndeed, this changed behaviour was 
inexpressibly affecting; and I think she 
felt it secretly as a reproach; so that 
I have seen her, in early days, escape 
out of the room that she might indulge 
herself in weeping. But to me the 
change appeared not natural; and view- 
ing it along with all the rest, I began to 
wonder, with many head-shakings, 
whether his reason was perfectly erect. 

As this doubt stretched over many 
years, endured indeed until my raaster’s 
death, and clouded all our subsequent 
relations, I may well consider of it 
more at large. When he was able to 
resume some charge of his affairs, I 
had many opportunities to try him with 
precision. There was no lack of un- 
derstanding, nor yet of authority; but 
the old continuous interest had quite 
departed; he grew readily fatigued, and 
fell to yawning; and he carried into 
money relations, where it is certainly 
out of place, a facility that bordered 
upon slackness. True, since we had no 
longer the exactions of the Master to 
contend against, there was the less oc- 
casion to raise strictness into principle 
or do battle for a farthing. True, 
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again, there was nothing excessive in 


these relaxations, or I would have been 
no party to them. But the whole thing 
marked a change, very slight yet very 
perceptible; and though no man could 
say my master had gone at all out of 
his mind, no man could deny that he 
had drifted from his character. It was 
the same to the end, with his manner 
and appearance. Some of the heat of 
the fever lingered in his veins: his 
movements a little hurried, his speech 
notably more voluble, yet neither truly 
amiss. His whole mind stood open to 
happy impressions, welcoming these 
and making much of them; but the 
smallest suggestion of trouble or sor- 
row he received with visible impatience 
and dismissed again with immediate 
relief. It was to this temper that he 
owed the felicity of his later days; and 
yet here it was, if anywhere, that you 
could call the man insane. A great part 
of this life consists in contemplating 
what we cannot cure; but Mr. Henry, 
if he could not dismiss solicitude by an 
effort of the mind, must instantly and 
at whatever cost annihilate the cause of 
it; so that he played alternately the 
ostrich and the bull. It is to this stren- 
uous cowardice of pain that I have to 
set down all the unfortunate and ex- 
cessive steps of his subsequent career. 
Certainly this was the reason of his 
beating McManus, the groom, a thing 
so much out of all his former practice, 
and which awakened so much comment 
at the time. It is to this, again, that 
I must lay the total loss of near upon 
two hundred pounds, more than the half 
of which I could have saved if his im- 
patience would have suffered me. But 
he preferred loss or any desperate ex- 
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treme to a continuance of mental suf- 
fering. 

All this has led me far from our im- 
mediate trouble: whether he remem- 
bered or had forgotten his late dread- 
ful act; and if he remembered, in what 
light he viewed it. The truth burst 
upon us suddenly, and was indeed one 
of the chief surprises of my life. He 
had been several times abroad, and was 
now beginning to walk a little with an 
arm, when it chanced I should be left 
alone with him upon the terrace. He 
turned to me with a singular furtive 
smile, such as schoolboys use when in 
fault; and says he, in a private whisper 
and without the least preface: ‘““Where 
have you buried him?” 

I could not make one sound in an- 
swer. 

“Where have you buried him?” he re- 
peated. “I want to see his grave.” 

I conceived I had best take the bul} 
by the horns. “Mr. Henry,” said I, “T 
have news to give that will rejoice you 
exceedingly. In all human likelihood, 
your hands are clear of blood. I reason 
from certain indices; and by these it 
should appear your brother was not 
dead, but was carried in a swound on 
board the lugger. But now he may be 
perfectly recovered.” 

What there was in his countenance 
I could not read. “James?” he asked. 

“Your brother James,” I answered. 
“I would not raise a hope that may be 
found deceptive, but in my heart I think 
it very probable he is alive.” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Henry; and suddenly 
rising from his seat with more alacrity 
than he had yet discovered, set one 
finger on my breast, and cried at me 
in a kind of screaming whisper, “Mac- 
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_kellar’—these were his words—“noth- 
ing can kill that man. He is not mor- 
tal. He is bound upon my back to all 
-eternity—to all God’s eternity!” says 
he, and, sitting down again, fell upon a 
stubborn silence. 
A day or two after, with the same 
secret smile, and first looking about as 


if to be sure we were alone; “Mackel- - 


lar,’ said he “when you have any in- 
telligence, be sure and let me know. 
We must keep an eye on him, or he 
will take us when we least expect.” 

“He will not show face here again,’ 
said I. 

“Oh yes he will,” said Mr. Henry. 
“Wherever I am, there will he be.” 
And again he looked all about him. 

“You must not dwell upon this 
thought, Mr. Henry,” said I. 

“No,” said he, “that is a very good 
advice. We will never think of it, ex- 
cept when you have news. And we 
do not know yet,’ he added; “he may 
be dead.” 

The manner of his saying this con- 
vinced me thoroughly of what I had 
scarce ventured to suspect: that, so far 
from suffering any penitence for the at- 
tempt, he did but lament his failure. 
This was a discovery I kept to myself, 
fearing it might do him a prejudice with 
his wife. But I might have saved my- 
self the trouble; she had divined it for 
herself, and found the sentiment quite 
natural. Indeed, I could not but say 
that there were three of us, all of the 
game mind; nor could any news have 
reached Durrisdeer more generally wel- 
come than tidings of the Master’s death. 

This brings me to speak of the excep- 
tion, my old lord. As soon as my anx- 
iety for my own master began to be 


> 
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relaxed, I was aware of a change in 
the old gentleman, his father, that 
seemed to threaten mortal  conse- 
quences. 

His face was pale and swollen; as he 
sat in the chimney-side with his Latin, 
he would drop off sleeping and the book 
roll in the ashes; some days he would 
drag his foot, others stumble in speak- 
ing. The amenity of his behaviour ap- 
peared more extreme; full of excuses 
for the least trouble, very thoughtful 
for all; to myself, of a most flattering 
civility. One day, that he had sent for 
his lawyer and remained a long while 
private, he met me as he was crossing 
the hall with painful footsteps and took 
me kindly by the hand, “Mackellar,” 
said he, “I have had many occasions 
to set a proper value on your services; 
and to-day, when I re-cast my will, I 
have taken the freedom to name you 
for one of my executors. I believe you 
bear love enough to our house to ren- 
der me this service.” At that very time 
he passed the greater portion of his 
days in slumber, from which it was 
very often difficult to rouse him; 
seemed to have lost all count of years, 


and had several times (particularly on 


waking) called for his wife and for an 
old servant whose very gravestone was 
now green with moss. If I had been 
put to my oath, I must have declared 
he was incapable of testing; and yet 
there was never a will drawn more 
sensible in every trait, or showing a 
more excellent judgment both of per- 
sons and affairs. 

His dissolution, though it took not 
very long, proceeded by infinitesimal 
gradations. His faculties decayed to- 
gether steadily; the power of his limbs 
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was almost gone, he was extremely deaf, 
his speech had sunk into mere mum- 
blings; and yet to the end he managed 
to discover something of his former 
courtesy and kindness, pressing the 
hand of any that helped him, presenting 
me with one of his Latin books, in 
which he had laboriously traced my 
name, and in a thousand ways remind- 
ing us of the greatness of that loss 
which it might almost be said we had 
already suffered. To the end, the power 
of articulation returned to him in 
flashes; it seemed he had only forgotten 
the art of speech as a child forgets his 
lesson, and at times he would call some 
part of it to mind. On the last night 
of his life he suddenly broke silence 
with these words from Virgil: ‘“‘Gnat- 
ique patrisque, alma, precor, rniserere,” 
perfectly uttered, and with a fitting ac- 
cent. At the sudden clear sound of it 
we started from our several occupa- 
tions; but it was in vain we turned to 
him; he sat there silent, and, to all ap- 
pearance, fatuous. A little later he 
was had to bed with more difficulty 
than ever before; and some time in the 
night, without any mortal violence, his 
spirit fled. 


At a far later period I chanced to 
speak cf these particulars with a doctor 
of medicine, a man of so high a reputa- 
tion that I scruple to adduce his name. 
By his view of it father and son both 
suffered from the same affection: the 
father from the strain of his unnatural 
sorrows—the son perhaps in the excita- 
tion of the fever; each had ruptured 
a vessel on the brain, and there was 
probably (my doctor added) some pre- 
disposition in the family to accidents 
of that description. The father sank, 
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the son recovered all the externals of a 
healthy man; but it is like there was 
some destruction in those delicate tis- 
sues where the soul resides and does 
her earthly business; her heavenly, I 
would fain hope, cannot be thus ob- 
structed by material accidents. And 
yet, upon a more mature opinion, it 
matters not one jot; for He who shall 
pass judgment on the records of our 
life is the same that formed us in 
frailty. 


The death of my old lord was the 
occasion of a fresh surprise to us who 
watched the behaviour of his successor. 
To any considering mind, the two sons 
had between them slain their father, 
and he who took the sword might be 
even said to have slain him with his 
hand; but no such thought appeared 
to trouble my new lord. He was becom- 
ingly grave; I could scarce say sor- 
rowful, or only with a pleasant sorrow; 
talking of the dead with a regretful 
cheerfulness, relating old examples of 
his character, smiling at them with a 
good conscience; and when the day of 
the funeral came round, doing the 
honours with exact propriety. I could 
perceive, besides, that he found a solid 
gratification in his accession to the 
title; the which he was punctilious in 
exacting. 


And now there came upon the scene 
a new character, and one that played 
his part, too, in the story; I mean the 
present lord, Alexander, whose birth 
(17th July, 1757) filled the cup of my 
poor master’s happiness. There was 
nothing then left him to wish for; nor 
yet leisure to wish for it. Indeed, there 
never was a parent so fond and doting 
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as he showed himself. He was continu- 
ally uneasy in his son’s absence. Was 
the child abroad? the father would be 
watching the clouds in case it rained. 
Was it night? he would rise out of his 
bed to observe its slumbers. His con- 
versation grew even wearyful to stran- 
gers, since he talked of little but his son. 


In matters relating to the estate, all was’ 


designed with a particular eye to Alex- 
ander; and it would be: “Let us put 
it in hand at once, that the wood may 
be grown against Alexander’s marriage.” 
Every day this absorption of the man’s 
nature became more observable, with 
many touching and some very blame- 
worthy particulars. Soon the child 
could walk abroad with him, at first 
on the terrace, hand in hand, and after- 
ward at large about the policies; and 
this grew to be my lord’s chief occu- 
pation. The sound of their two voices 
(audible a great way off, for they spoke 
loud) became familiar in the neighbour- 
hood; and for my part I found it more 
agreeable than the sound of birds. It 
was pretty to see the pair returning, 
full of briars, and the father as flushed 
and sometimes as bemuddied as the 
child, for they were equal sharers in all 
sorts of boyish entertainment, digging 
in the beach, damming of streams, and 
what not; and I have seen them gaze 
through a fence at cattle with the same 
childish contemplation. 

The mention of these rambles brings 
me to a strange scene of which I was 
a witness. There was one walk I never 
followed myself without emotion, so 
often had I gone there upon miserable 
errands, so much had there befallen 
against the house of Durrisdeer. But 
the path lay handy from all points be- 
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yond the Muckle Ross; and I was 
driven, although much against my will, 
to take my use of it perhaps once in 
the two months. It befell when Mr. 
Alexander was of the age of seven or 
eight, I had some business on the far 
side in the morning, and entered the 
shrubbery, on my homeward way, about 
nine of a bright forenoon. It was that 
time of year when the woods are all in 
their spring colours, the thorns all in 
flower, and the birds in the high season 
of their singing. In contrast to this 
merriment, the shrubbery was only the 
more sad, and I the more oppressed by 
its associations. In this situation of 
spirit it struck me disagreeably to hear 
voices .a little way in front, and to 
recognise the tones of my lord and Mr. 
Alexander. I pushed ahead, and came 
presently into their view. They stood 
together in the open space where the 
duel was, my lord with his hand on his 
son’s shoulder, and speaking with some 
gravity. At least, as he raised his head 
upon my coming, I thought I could per- 
ceive his countenance to lighten. 

“Ah!” says he, “here comes the good 
Mackellar. I have just been telling 
Sandie the story of this place, and how 
there was a man whom the devil tried 
to kill, and how near he came to kill 
the devil instead.” 

I had thought it strange enough he 
should bring the child into that scene; 
that he should actually be discoursing 
of his act, passed measure. But the 
worst was yet to come; for he added, 
turning to his son—“you can ask Mac- 
kellar; he was here and saw it.” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Mackellar?”’ asked 
the child. “And did you really see the 
devil?” 
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“T have not heard: the tale,’ I re- 
plied; “and I am in a press of busi- 
ness.” So far I said a little sourly, 
fencing with the embarrassment of the 
position; and suddenly the bitterness of 
the past, and the terror of that scene 
by candle-light, rushed in upon my 
mind. I bethought me that, for the 
difference of a second’s quickness in 
parade, the child before me might have 
never seen the day; and the emotion 
that always fluttered round my heart 
in that dark shrubbery burst forth in 
words. “But so much is true,” I cried, 
“that I have met the devil in these 
woods, and seen him foiled here. 
Blessed be God that we escaped with 
life—blessed be God that one stone yet 
stands upon another in the walls of 
Durrisdeer! And, oh! Mr. Alexan- 
der, if ever you come by this spot, 
though it was a hundred years hence, 
and you came with the gayest and the 
highest in the land, I would step aside 
and remember a bit prayer.” 

My lord bowed his head gravely. 
“Ah!” says he, “Mackellar is always in 
the right. Come, Alexander, take your 
bonnet off.” And with that he uncoy- 
ered, and held out his hand. ‘“O Lord,” 
says he, “I thank Thee, and my son 
thanks Thee, for Thy manifold great 
mercies. Let us have peace for a little; 
defend us from the evil man. Smite 
him, O Lord, upon the lying mouth!” 
The last broke out of him like a cry; 
and at that, whether remembered anger 
choked his utterance, or whether he per- 
ceived this was a singular sort of prayer, 
at least he suddenly came to a full stop; 
and, after a moment, set back his hat 
upon his head. 


“T think you have forgot a word, my 
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lord,” said I. “ ‘Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen.’” 

“Ah! that is easy saying,” said my 
lord. ‘That is very easy saying, Mac- 
kellar. But for me to forgive!—t think 
I would cut a very silly figure if I had 
the affectation to pretend it.” 

“The bairn, my lord!” said I, with 
some severity, for I thought his ex- 
pressions little fitted for the ears of 
children. 

“Why, very true,” said he. 
is dull work for a bairn. 
ing.” 

I forget if it was the same day, but 
it was soon after, my lord, finding me 
alone, opened himself a little more on 
the same head. 

“Mackellar,’ he said, “I am now a 
very happy man.” 


“T think so indeed, my lord,” said I, 
“and the sight of it gives me a light 
heart.” 

“There is an obligation in happiness 
—do you not think so?” says he, mus- 
ingly. 

“T think so indeed,” says I, “and one 
in sorrow, too. If we are not here to 
try to do the best, in my humble opin- 
ion the sooner we are away the better 
for all parties.” 

“Ay, but if you were in my shoes, 
would you forgive him?” asks my lord. 

The suddenness of the attack a little 
gravelled me. “It is a duty laid upon 
us strictly,” said I. 

“Hut!” said he. 
sions! 
self?” 


“This 
Let’s go nest- 


“These are expres- 
Do you forgive the man your- 
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“Well—no!” said I. 
me, I do not.” 

“Shake hands upon that!” cries my 
lord, with a kind of joviality. 

“Tt is an ill sentiment to shake hands 
upon,” said I, “for Christian people. 
I think I will give you mine on some 
more evangelical occasion.” 


“God forgive 


This I said, smiling a little; but. 


as for my lord, he went from the room 
laughing aloud. 

For my lord’s slavery to the child, I 
can find no expression adequate. He 
lost himself in that continual thought: 
business, friends, and wife being all 
alike forgotten, or only remembered 
with a painful effort, like that of one 
struggling with a posset. It was most 
notable in the matter of his wife. 
Since I had known Durrisdeer, she had 
been the burthen of his thought and 
the loadstone of his eyes; and now she 
was quite cast out. JI have seen him 
come to the door of a room, look round, 
and pass my lady over as though she 
were a dog before the fire. It would be 
Alexander he was seeking, and my lady 
knew it well. I have heard him speak 
to her so ruggedly that I nearly found 
it in my heart to intervene: the cause 
would still be the same, that she had 
in some way thwarted Alexander. 
Without doubt this was in the nature of 
a judgment upon my lady. Without 
doubt she had the tables turned upon 
her, as only Providence can do it; she 
who had been cold so many years to 
every mark of tenderness, it was her 
part now to be neglected: the more 
praise to her that she played it well. 

An odd situation resulted: that we 
had once more two parties in the house, 
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and that now I was of my lady’s. Not 
that ever I lost the love I bore my mas- 
ter. But, for one thing, he had the less 
use for my society. For another, I 
could not but compare the case of Mr. 
Alexander with that of Miss Katha- 
rine; for whom my lord had never 
found the least attention. And for a 
third, I was wounded by the change he 
discovered to his wife, which struck 
me in the nature of an infidelity. I 
could not but admire, besides, the con- 
stancy and kindness she displayed. 
Perhaps her sentiment to my lord, as 
it had been founded from the first in 
pity, was that rather of a mother than 
of a wife; perhaps it pleased her— 
if I may so say—to behold their two 
children so happy in each other; the 
more as one had suffered so unjustly 
in the past. But for all that, and 
though I could never trace in her one 
spark of jealousy, she must fall back 
for society on poor neglected Miss 
Katharine; and I, on my part, came to 
pass my spare hours more and more 
with the mother and daughter. It 
would be easy to make too much of 
this division, for it was a pleasant fam- 


_ily, as families go; still the thing ex- 


isted; whether my lord knew it or not, 
I am in doubt. I do not think he did; 
he was bound up so entirely in his son; 
but the rest of us knew, and in a man- 
ner suffered from the knowledge. 

What troubled us most, however, was 
the great and growing danger to the 
child. My lord was his father over 
again; it was to be feared the son 
would prove a second Master. Time 
has proved these fears to have been 
quite exaggerate. Certainly there is no 
more worthy gentleman to-day in Scot- 
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land than the seventh Lord Durrisdeer. 
Of my own exodus from his employ- 
ment it does not become me to speak, 
above all in a memorandum written 
only to justify his father. 


[Editor’s Note. Five pages of Mr. 
Mackellar’s MS. are omitted. I have 
gathered from their perusal an impres- 
sion that Mr. Mackellar, in his old age, 
was rather an exacting servant. Against 
the seventh Lord Durrisdeer (with 
whom, at any rate, we have no con- 
cern) nothing material is alleged— 
Te Jb, Sel 


vat But our fear at the time was 
lest he should turn out, in the person 
of his son, a second edition of his 
brother. My lady had tried to inter- 
ject some wholesome discipline; she 
had been glad to give that up, and now 
looked on with secret dismay; some- 
times she even spoke of it by hints; 
and sometimes, when there was brought 
to her knowledge some monstrous in- 
stance of my lord’s indulgence, she 
would betray herself in a gesture or 
perhaps an exclamation. As for my- 
self, I was haunted by the thought both 
day and night: not so much for the 
child’s sake as for the father’s. The 
man had gone to sleep, he was dream- 
ing a dream, and any rough awakening 
must infallibly prove mortal. That he 
should survive its death was inconceiv- 
able; and the fear of its dishonour made 
me cover my face. 

It was this continual preoccupation 
that screwed me up at last to a remon- 
strance; a matter worthy to be nar- 
rated in detail. My lord and I sat one 
day at the same table upon some te- 
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dious business of detail; I have said 
that he had lost his former interest in 
such occupations; he was plainly itch- 
ing to be gone, and he looked fretful, 
weary, and methought older than I had 
ever previously observed. I suppose it 
was the haggard face that put me sud- 
denly upon my enterprise. 

“My lord,” said I, with my head 
down, and feigning to continue my oc- 
cupation—‘or, rather, let me call you 
again by the name of Mr. Henry, for 
I fear your anger and want you to think 
upon old times—” 

“My good Mackellar!”’ said he; and 
that in tones so kindly that I had near 
forsook my purpose. But I called to 
mind that I was speaking for his good, 
and stuck to my colours. 

“Has it never come in upon your 
mind what you are doing?” I asked. 

“What I am doing?” he repeated. “I 
was never good at guessing riddles.” 

“What you are doing with your son?” 
said I. 

“Well,” said he, with some defiance 


in his tone, ‘“‘and what am I doing with © 


my son?” 

“Your father was a very good man,” 
says I, straying from the direct path. 
“But do you think he was a wise 
father?” 

There was a pause before he spoke, 
and then: “I say nothing against him,” 
he replied. “I had the most cause per- 
haps; but I say nothing.” 

“Why, there it is,” said I. “You had 
the cause at least. And yet your father 
was a good man; I never knew a bet- 


ter, save on the one point, nor yet a 


wiser. Where he stumbled, it is highly 


possible another man should fall. He | 


had the two sons—” 
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My lord rapped suddenly and vio- 
lently on the table. 

“What is this?” 
out!” 

“J will, then,’ said I, my voice al- 
most strangled with the thumping of 
my heart. “If you continue to indulge 
Mr. Alexander, you are following in 
your father’s footsteps. Beware, my 
lord, lest (when he grows up) your son 
should follow in the master’s.” 

I bad never meant to put the thing 
so crudely; but in the extreme of fear 
there comes a brutal kind of courage, 
the most brutal indeed of all; and I 
burnt my ships with that plain word. 
I never had the answer. When I lifted 
my head, my lord had risen to his feet, 
and the next moment he fell heavily 
on the floor. The fit or seizure endured 
not very long; he came to himself va- 
cantly, put his hand to his head, which 
I was then supporting, and says he, in 
a broken voice: “I have been ill,” and 
a little after: “Help me.” I got him 
to his feet, and he stood pretty well, 
though he kept hold of the table. “TI 
have been ill, Mackellar,” he said 
again. ‘Something broke, Mackellar— 


cried ke. “Speak 


or was going to break, and then all - 


swam away. I think I was very angry. 
Never you mind, Mackellar; never you 
mind, my man. I wouldnae hurt a hair 
upon your head. Too much has come 
and gone. It’s a certain thing between 
us two. But I think, Mackellar, I will 
go to Mrs. Henry—I think I will go 
to Mrs. Henry,” said he, and got pretty 
steadily from the room, leaving me 
overcome with penitence. 

Presently the door flew open, and my 
lady swept in with flashing eyes. “What 
is all this?” she cried. “What have 
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you done to my husband? Will noth- 
ing teach you your position in this 
house? Will you never cease from 
making .and meddling?” 

“My lady,” said I, “since I have been 
in this house I have heard plenty of 
hard words. For a while they were my 
daily diet, and I swallowed them all. 
As for to-day, you may call me what 
you please; you will never find the name 
enough for such a blunder. And yet 
I meant it for the best.” 

I told her all with ingenuity, even 
as it is written here; and when she had 
heard me out she pondered, and I could 
see her animosity fall. “Yes,” she said, 
“you meant well indeed. I have had 
the same thought myself, or the same 
temptation rather, which makes me par- 
don you. But, dear God, can you not 
understand that he can bear no more. 
He can bear no more!” she cried. ‘The 
cord is stretched to snapping. What 
matters the future if he have one or 
two good days?” 

“Amen,” said I. “I will meddle no 
more. J am pleased enough that you 
should recognise the kindness of my 
meaning.” 

“Yes,” said my lady; “but when it 
came to the point, I have to suppose 
your courage failed you; for what you 
said was said cruelly.” She paused, 
looking at me; then suddenly smiled a 
little bit and said a singular thing: “Do 
you know what you are, Mr. Mackellar? 
You are an old maid.” 

No more incident of any note oc- 
curred in the family until the return of 
that ill-starred man the Master. But I 
have to place here a second extract 
from the memoirs of Chevalier Burke, 
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interesting in itself, and highly necessary 
for my purpose. It is our only sight 
of the Master on his Indian travels; 
and the first word in these pages of 
Secundra Dass. One fact, it is to ob- 
serve, appears here very clearly, which 
if we had known some twenty years ago, 
how many calamities and sorrows had 


been spared!—that Secundra Dass 
spoke English. 
CHAPTER VII. 


ADVENTURES OF CHEVALIER BURKE IN 
INDIA EXTRACTED FROM HIS 
MEMOIRS. 


. Here was I, therefore, on the 
streets of that city, the name of which 
IT cannot call to mind, while even then 
I was so ill-acquainted with its situa- 
tion that I knew not whether to go 
south or north. The alert: being sud- 
den, I had to run forth without shoes 
or stockings; my hat had been struck 
from my head in the mellay; my kit 
was in the hands of the English; I had 
no companion but the cipaye, no wea- 
pon but my sword, and the devil a 
coin in my pocket. In short, I was for 
all the world like one of those calen- 
dars with whom Mr. Galland has made 
us acquainted in his elegant tales. 
These gentlemen, you will remember, 
were for ever falling in with extraor- 
dinary incidents; and I was myself upon 
the brink of one so astonishing that I 
protest I cannot explain it to this day. 

The cipaye was a very honest man: 
he had served many years with the 
French colours and would have let him- 
self be cut to pieces for any of the 
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brave countrymen of Mr. Lally. It is 
the same fellow (his name has quite 
escaped me) of whom I have narrated 
already a surprising instance of gener- 
osity of mind—when he found Mr. de 
Fessac and myself upon the ramparts, 
entirely overcome with liquor, and cov- 
ered us with straw while the comman- 
dant was passing by. I consulted him, 
therefore, with perfect freedom. It 
was a fine question what to do; but we 
decided at last to escalade a garden wall, 
where we could certainly sleep in the 
shadow of the trees, and might perhaps 
find an occasion to get hold of a pair 
of slippers and a turban. In that part 
of the city we had only the difficulty 
of the choice, for it was a quarter con- 
sisting entirely of walled gardens, and 
the lanes which divided them were at 
that hour of the night deserted. I gave 
the cipaye a back, and we had soon 
dropped into a large enclosure full of 
trees. The place was soaking with 
dew, which, in that country is exceed- 
ingly unwholesome, above all to whites; 
yet my fatigue was so extreme that I 
was already half asleep, when the cipaye 
recalled me to my senses. In the far 
end of the enclosure a bright light sud- 
denly shone out, and continued to burn 
steadily among the leaves. It was a 
circumstance highly unusual in such a 
place and hour; and, in our situation, 
it behoved us to proceed with some 
timidity. The cipaye was sent to recon- 
noitre, and pretty soon returned with 
the intelligence that we had fallen ex- 
tremely amiss, for the house belonged 
to a white man, who was in all likelihood | 
English. 

“Faith,” says I, “if there is a white 
man to be seen, I will have a look at 
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him; for, the Lord be praised! there 
are more sorts than the one!” 

The cipaye led me forward accord- 
ingly to a place from which I had a 
clear view upon the house. It was sur- 
rounded with a wide verandah; a lamp, 
very well trimmed, stood upon the floor 
of it, and on either side of the lamp 
there sat a man, cross-legged after the 
Oriental manner. Both, besides, were 
bundled up in muslin like two natives; 
and yet one of them was not only a 
white man, but a man very well known 
to me and the reader, being indeed that 
very Master of Ballantrae of whose 
gallantry and genius I have had to speak 
so often. Word had reached me that 
he was come to the Indies, though we 
had never met at least, and I heard little 
_ of his occupation. But, sure, I had no 

sooner recognised him, and found myself 
in the arms of so old a comrade, than 
I supposed my tribulations were quite 
done. I stepped plainly forth into the 
light of the moon, which shone exceed- 
ing strong, and hailing Ballantrae by 
name, made him in a few words master 
of my grievous situation. He turned, 
started the least thing in the world, 
looked me fair in the face while I was 
speaking, and when I had done ad- 
dressed himself to his companion in the 
barbarous native dialect. The second 
person, who was of an extraordinary 
delicate appearance with legs like walk- 
ing canes and fingers like the stalk of a 
tobacco pipe,* now rose to his feet. 

“The Sahib,” says he, “understands 
no English language. I understand it 
myself, and I see you make some small 
mistake—oh! which may happen very 
often. But the Sahib would be glad 
to know how you come in a garden.” 
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“Ballantrae!” I cried, “have you the 
damned impudence to deny me to my 
faceP” 


Ballantrae never moved a muscle, 
staring at me like an image in a pagoda. 


“The Sahib understands no English 
language,’ says the native, as glib as 
before. “He be glad to know how you 
come in a garden.” 


“Oh! the divil fetch him,” says’ I. 
“He would be glad to know how I came 
in a garden, would he? Well, now, my 
dear man, just have the civility to tell 
the Sahib, with my kind love, that we 
are two soldiers here whom he never 
met and never heard of, but the cipaye 
is a broth of a boy, and I am a broth 
of a boy myself; and if we don’t get 
a full meal of meat, and a turban, and 
slippers, and the value of a gold mohur 
in small change as a matter of conveni- 
ence, my friend, I could lay my finger 
on a garden where there’s going to be 
trouble.” 

They carried their comedy so far as 
to converse awhile in Hindustanee; and 
then says the Hindu, with the same 
smile, but sighing as if he were tired 


of the repetition, ‘““The Sahib would be 


glad to know how you come in a gar- 
deni 

“Is that the way of it?” says I, and 
laying my hand on my sword-hilt. I 
bade the cipaye draw. 

Ballantrae’s Hindu, — still smiling, 
pulled out a pistol from his bosom, and 
though Ballantrae himself never moved 
a muscle, I knew him well enough to 
be sure he was prepared. 


*Note by Mr. Mackellar—Plainly 
Secundra Dass.—E. McK. 
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“The Sahib thinks you better go 
away,” says the Hindu. 

Well, to be plain, it was what I was 
thinking myself; for the report of a 
pistol would have been, under Provi- 
dence, the means of hanging the pair 
of us. 

“Tel¥ the Sahib I consider him no 
gentleman,” says I, and turned away 
with a gesture of contempt. 

I was not gone three steps when the 
voice of the Hindu called me back. 
“The Sahib would be glad to know if 
you are a damned low Irishman,” says 
he; and at the words Ballantrae smiled 
and bowed very low. 

“What is that?” says I. 

“The Sahib say you ask your friend 
Mackellar,” says the Hindu. “The 
Sahib he cry quits.” 

“Tell the Sahib I will give him a cure 
for the Scots fiddle when next we meet,” 
cried I. 

The pair were still smiling as I left. 

There is little doubt some flaws may 
be picked in my own behaviour; and 
when a man, however gallant, appeals 
to posterity with an account of his ex- 
ploits, he must almost certainly expect 
to share the fate of Cesar and Alexan- 
der, and to meet with some detractors. 
But there is one thing that can never be 
laid at the door of Francis Burke; he 
never turned his back on a friend. ¢ 

(Here follows a passage which the 
Chevalier Burke has been at the pains 
to delete before sending me his manu- 
script. Doubtless it was some very 
natural complaint of what he supposed 
to be an indiscretion on my part; 
though, indeed, I can call none to mind. 
Perhaps Mr. Henry was less guarded; 
er it is just possible the Master found 
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the means to examine my correspon- 
dence, and himself read the letter from 
Troyes: in revenge for which this cruel 
jest was perpetrated on Mr. Burke ‘n his 
extreme necessity. The Master, for all 
his wickedness, was not without some 
natural affection; I believe he was sin- 
cerely attached to Mr. Burke in the 
beginning; but the thought of treach- 
ery dried up the springs of his very 
shallow friendship, and his detestable 
nature appeared naked. E. McK.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENEMY IN THE HOUSE 


Ir is a strange thing that I should be 
at a stick for a date—the date, besides, 
of an incident that changed the very 
nature of my life, and sent us all into 
foreign lands. But the truth is, I was 
stricken out of all my habitudes, and 
find my journals very ill redd-up,* the 
day no. indicated sometimes for a week 
or two together, and the whole fashion 
of the thing like that of a man near des- 
perate. It was late in March at least, 
or early in April, 1764. I had slept 
heavily, and awakened with a premoni- 
tion of some evil to befall. So strong 
was this upon my spirit that I hurried 
downstairs in my shirt and breeches, 
and my hand (I remember) shook upon 
the rail. It was a cold, sunny morn- 
ing, with a thick white frost; the black- 
birds sung exceeding sweet and loud 
about the house of Durrisdeer, and there 
was a noise of the sea in all the cham- 
bers. As I came by the doors of the 
hall, another sound arrested me-—of 
voices talking. I drew nearer, and stood 
like a man dreaming, 


*Ordered. 
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tainly a human voice, and that in my 
own master’s house, and yet I knew it 
not; certainly human speech, and that 
in my native land; and yet, listen as I 
pleased, I could not catch one syllable. 
An old tale started up in my mind of a 
fairy wife (er perhaps only a wander- 
ing stranger), that came to the place of 
my fathers some generations back, and 
stayed the matter of a week, talking 
often in a tongue that signified nothing 
to the hearers; and went again, as she 
had come, under a cloud of night, leav- 
ing not so much as a name behind her. 
A little fear I had, but more curiosity; 
and I opened the hall-door, and entered. 

The supper-things still lay upon the 
table; the shutters were still closed, al- 
though day peeped in the divisions; 
and the great room was lighted only 
with a single taper and some lurching 
reverberation of the fire. Close in the 
chimney sat two men. The one that 
was wrapped in a cloak and wore boots, 
I knew at once; it was the bird of ill 
omen back again. Of the other, who 
was set close to the red embers, and 
made up into a bundle like a mummy, I 
could but see that he was an alien, of 
a darker hue than any man of Europe, 
very frailly built, with a singular tall 
forehead, and a secret eye. Several 
bundles and a small valise were on the 
floor; and to judge by the smallness 
of this luggage, and by the condition 
of the Master’s boots, grossly patched 
by some unscrupulous country cobbler, 
evil had not. prospered. 

He rose upon my entrance; our eyes 
crossed; and I know not why it should 
have been, but my courage rose like a 
lark on a May morning. 

“Ha!” said I, “is this your?”—and I 
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was pleased with the unconcern of my 
own voice. 

“Tt is even myself, worthy Mackel- 
lar,” says the Master. 

“This time you have brought the 
black dog visibly upon your back,” I 
continued. 

“Referring to Secundra Dass?” asked 
the Master. “Let me present you. He 
is a native gentleman of India.” 

“Hum!” said I. “I am no great lover 
either of your or your friends, Mr. 
Bally. But I will let a little daylight 
in, and have a look at you.” And so 
saying, I undid the shutters of the 
eastern window. 

By the light of the morning I could 
perceive the man was changed. Later, 
when we were all together, I was more 
struck to see how lightly time had dealt 
with him; but the first glance was other- 
wise. 

““VYou are getting an old man,” said I. 

A shade come upon his face. “If you 
could see yourself,” said he, “you would 
perhaps not dwell upon the topic.” 

“Hut!” I returned, “old age is noth- 
ing to me. I think I have been always 
old; and I am now, I thank God, better 
known and more respected. It is not 
every one that can say that, Mr. Bally! 
The lines in your brow are calamities: 
your. life begins to close in upon you 
like a prison; death will soon be rap- 
ping at the door: and I see not from 
what source you are to draw your con- 
solations.” 

Here the Master addressed himself to 
Secundra Dass in Hindustanee, from 
which I gathered (I freely confess, with 
a high degree of pleasure) that my re- 
marks annoyed him. All this while, you 
may be sure, my mind had been busy 
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upon other matters, even while I rallied 
my enemy; and chiefly as to how I 
should communicate secretly and 
quickly with my iord. To this, in the 
breathing-space now given me, I turned 
all the forces of my mind; when, sud- 
denly shifting my eyes, I was aware of 
the man himself standing in the door- 
way, and, to all appearance, quite com- 
posed. He had no sconer met my looks 
than he stepped across the threshold. 
The Master heard him coming, and 
advanced upon the other side; about 
four feet apart, these brothers came to 
a full pause, and stood exchanging 
steady looks, and then my lord smiled, 
bowed a little forward, and turned 
briskly away. 

“Mackellar,” says he, “we must seek 
to breakfast for these travellers.” 

It was plain the Master was a trifle 
disconcerted; but he assumed the more 
impudence of speech and manner. “I 
am as hungry as a hawk,” says he. 
“Let it be something good, Henry.” 

My lord turned to him with the same 
hard smile. “Lord Durrisdeer,” says he. 

“Oh! never in the family,” returned 
the Master. 

“Every one in this house renders me 
my proper title,” says my Lord. “If it 
please you to make an exception, I will 
leave you to consider what appearance 
it will bear to strangers, and whether it 
may not be translated as an effect of 
impotent jealousy.” 

I could have clapped my hands to- 
gether with delight: the more so as my 
lord left no time for any answer, but 
bidding me with a sign to follow him, 
went straight out of the hall. 

“Come quick,” says he; “we have 
to sweep vermin from the house.” And 
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he sped through the passages, with so 
swift a step that I could scarce keep 
up with him, straight to the door of 
John Paul, the which he opened with- 
out summons and walked in. John was, 
to all appearance, sound asleep, but my 
lord made no pretence of waking him. 

“John Paul,” said he, speaking as 
quietly as ever I heard him, “you 
served my father long, or I would pack 
you from the house like a dog. If in 
half an hour’s time I find you gone, 
you shall continue to receive your wages 
in Edinburgh. If you linger here or in 
St. Bride’s—old man, old servant, and 
altogether—I shall find some very as- 
tonishing way to make you smart for 
your disloyalty. Up and begone. The 
door you let them in by will serve for 
your departure. I do not choose my 
son shall see your face again.” 

“T am rejoiced to find you bear the 
thing so quietly,” said I, when we were 
forth again by ourselves. 

“Quietly?” cries he, and put my hand 
suddenly against his heart, which struck 
upon his bosom like a sledge. 

At this revelation I was filled with 
wonder and fear. There was no con- 
stitution could bear so violent a strain— 
his least of all, that was unhinged al- 
ready; and I decided in my mind that 
we must bring this monstrous situation 
to an end. 

“It would be well, I think, if I took 
word to my lady,” said I. Indeed, he 
should have gone himself, but I counted 
—not in vain—on his indifference. 

“Aye,” says he, “do. I will hurry 
breakfast: we must all appear at the 
table, even Alexander; it must appear 
we are untroubled.” 


I ran to my lady’s room, and with 
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no preparatory cruelty disclosed my 
news. 

“My mind was long ago made up,” 
said she. ‘We must make our packets 
secretly to-day, and leave secretly to- 
night. Thank heaven, we have another 
house! The first ship that sails shall 
bear us to New York.” 

“And what of him?” I asked. 

“We leave him Durrisdeer,” she cried. 
“Let him work his pleasure upon that.” 

“Not so, by your leave,” said I. 
“There shall be a dog at his heels that 
can hold fast. Bed he shall have, and 
board, and a horse to ride upon, if he 
behave himself; but the keys—if you 
think well of it, my lady—shall be left 
in the hands of one Mackellar. There 
will be good care taken; trust him for 
that.” 

“Mr. Mackellar,” she cried, “I thank 
you for that thought. All shall be left 
in your hands. If we must go into a 
savage country, I bequeath it to you to 
take your vengeance. Send Maccono- 
chie to St. Bride’s to arrange privately 
for horses and to call a lawyer. My 
lord must leave procuration.”’ 

At that moment my lord came to the 
' door, and we opened our plan to him. 

“T will never hear of it,’ he cried; 
“he would think I feared him. I will 
stay in my own house, please God, until 
I die. There lives not the man can 
beerd me out of it. Once and for all, 
here I am, and here I stay, in spite of 
all the devils in hell.” I can give no 
idea of the vehemence of his words and 
utterance; but we both stood aghast, 
and I in particular, who had been a 
witness of his former self-restraint. 

My lady looked at me with an appeal 
that went to my heart and recalled me 
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to my wits. I made her a private sign 
to. go, and when my lord and I were 
alone, went up to him where he was 
racing to and fro in one end of the 
room like a half-lunatic, and set my 
hand on his shoulder. 

“My lord,’ says I, “I am going to 
be the plain-dealer once more; if for 
the last time, so much the better, for 
I am grown weary of the part.” 

“Nothing will change me,” he an- 
swered. “God forbid I should refuse 
to hear you; but nothing will change 
me.” This he said firmly, with no sig- 
nal of the former violence which already 
raised my hopes. 

“Very well,” said I. “I can afford 
to waste my breath.” I pointed to a 
chair, and he sat down and looked at 
me. “I can remember a time when my 
lady very much neglected you,” said I. 

“T never spoke of it while it lasted,” 
returned my lord, with a high flush of 
colour; ‘“‘and it is all changed now.” 

“Do you know how much?” IT said, 
‘Do you know how much it is all 
changed? The tables are turned, my 
lord! It is my lady that now courts 
you for a word, a look—ay, and courts 
you in vain. Do you know with whom 
she passes her days while you are galli- 
vanting in the policies? My lord, she is 
glad to pass them with a certain dry 
old grieve* of the name of Ephraim 
Mackellar; and I think you may be 
able to remember what that means, for 
I am the more in a mistake or you 
were once driven to the same company 
yourself.” 

“Mackellar!” cries my lord, getting 
to his feet. “O my God, Mackellar!” - 

“Tt is neither the name of Mackellar 
nor the name of God that can change 


*Land steward. 
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the truth,” said I; “and I am telling 
you the fact. Now for you, that suf- 
fered so much, to deal out the same 
suffering to another, is that the part of 
any Christian? But you are so swal- 
lowed up in your new friend that the 
old are all forgotten. They are all 
clean vanished from your memory. 
And yet they stood by you at the dark- 
est; my lady not the least. And does 
my lady ever cross your mind? Does 
it ever cross your mind what she went 
through that night?—or what manner of 
a wife she has been to you thencefor- 
ward?—or in what kind of a position 
she finds herself to-day? Never. It is 
your pride to stay and face him out, 
and she must stay along with him. 
Oh! my lord’s pride—that’s the great 
affair! And yet she is the woman, and 
you are a great hulking man! She is 
the woman that you swore to protect; 
and, more betoken, the own mother of 
that son of yours!” 

“You are speaking very bitterly, 
Mackellar,” said he; “but, the Lord 
knows, I fear you are speaking very 
true. I have not proved worthy of 
my happiness. Bring my lady back.” 

My lady was waiting near at hand to 
learn the issue. When I brought her 
in, my lord took a hand of each of us, 
and laid them both upon his bosom. “I 
have had two friends in my life,” said 
he. “All the comfort ever I had, it 
came from one or other. When you 
two are in a mind, I think I would be 
an ungrateful dog—” He shut his 
mouth very hard, and looked on us 
with swimming eyes. “Do what ye like 
‘with me,” says he, “‘only don’t think—” 
He stopped again. “Do what ye please 
with me; Gods knows I love and honour 
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you.’’ And dropping our two hands, he 
turned his back and went and gazed out 
of the window. But my lady ran after, 
calling his name, and threw herself upon 
his neck in a passion of weeping. 

I went out and shut the door behind 
me, and stood and thanked God from 
the bottom of my heart. 

At the breakfast board, according to 
my lord’s design, we were all met. The 
Master had by that time plucked off 
his patched boots and made a toilet suit- 
able for the hour; Secundra Dass was 
no longer bundled up in wrappers, but 
wore a decent plain suit, which mis- 
became him strangely; and the pair were 
at the great window looking forth, when 
the family entered. They turned; and 
the black man (as they had already 
named him in the house) bowed almost 
to his knees, but the Master was for 
running forward like one of the family. 
My lady stopped him, curtseying low 
from the far end of the hall, and keep- 
ing her children at her back. My lord 
was a little in front: so there were the 
three cousins of Durrisdeer face to face. 
The hand of time was very legible on 
all; I seemed to read in their changed 
faces a memento mori; and what af- 
fected me still more, it was the wicked 
man that bore his years the hand- 
somest. My lady was quite transfig- 
ured into the matron, a becoming 
woman for the head of a great tableful 
of children and dependents. My lord 
was grown slack in his limbs; he 
stooped; he walked with a running mo- | 
tion, as though he had learned again | 
from Mr. Alexander; his face was 
drawn; it seemed a inifle longer than 
of old; and it wore at times a smile 
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very singularly mingled, and which (in 
my eyes) appeared both bitter and pa- 
thetic. But the Master still bore him- 
self erect, although perhaps with effort; 
his brow was bared about the centre 
with imperious lines, his mouth set as 
for command. He had all the gravity 
and something of the splendour of Satan 
in the “Paradise Lost.” I could not 
help but see the man with admiration, 
and was only surprised that I saw him 
with so little fear. 

But indeed (as long as we were at the 
table) it seemed as if his authority were 
quite vanished and his teeth all drawn. 
We had known him a magician that con- 
trolled the elements; and here he was 
transformed into an ordinary gentleman, 
chatting like his neighbours at the 
breakfast board. For now the father 
was dead, and my lord and lady recon- 
ciled, in what ear was he to pour his 
calumnies? It came upon me in a kind 
of vision how hugely I had overrated 
the man’s subtlety. He had his malice 
still; he was false as ever; and, the 
occasion being gone that made his 
strength, he sat there impotent; he was 
still the viper, but now spent his venom 
on a file. Two more thoughts occurred 
to me while yet we sat at breakfast: 
the first, that he was abashed—I had 
almost said, distressed—to find his wick- 
edness quite unavailing; the second, that 
perhaps my lord was in the right, and 
we did amiss to fly from our dismasted 
enemy. But my poor master’s leaping 
heart came to my mind, and I remem- 
bered it was for his life we played the 
coward. 

When the meal was over, the Master 
followed me to my room, and, taking 
a chair (which I had never offered him), 
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asked me what was to be done with 
him. 

“Why, Mr. Bally,” said I, “the house 
will still be open to you for a time.” 

“For a time?” says he. “I do not 
know if I quite take your meaning.” 

“Tt is plain enough,” said I. ‘We 
keep you for our reputation; as soon as 
as you shall have publicly disgraced 
yourself by your misconduct, we shall 
pack you forth again. 

“You are become an impudent 
rogue,’ said the Master, bending his 
brows at me dangerously. 

“JT learned in a good school,” I re- 
turned. “And you must have perceived 
yourself that with my old lord’s death 
your power is quite departed. I do not 
fear you now, Mr. Bally; I think even 
—God forgive me—that I take a certain 
pleasure in your company.” 

He broke out in a burst of laughter, 
which I clearly saw to be assumed. 

“T have come with empty pockets,” 
says he, after a pause. 

“T do not think there will be any 
money going,” I replied. “I would ad- 
vise you not to build on that.” 

“T shall have something to say on the 
point,” he returned. 

“Indeed?” said I. “I have not a 
guess what, it will be, then.” 

“Oh, you affect confidence,” said the 
Master. “I have still one strong posi- 
tion—that you people fear a scandal, 
and I enjoy it. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bally,” says I. “We 
do not in the least fear a scandal against 
you.” 

He laughed again. “You have been 
studying repartee,’ he said. “But 
speech is very easy, and sometimes very 
deceptive, I warn you fairly; you will 
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find me vitriol in the house. You would 
do wiser to pay money down and see 
my back.” And with that he wayed his 
hand and left the room. 

A little after, my lord came with the 
lawyer Mr. Carlyle; a bottle of old 
wine was brought, and we all had a glass 
before we fell to business. The neces- 
sary deeds were then prepared and 
executed, and the Scotch estates made 
over in trust to Mr. Carlyle and myself. 

“There is one point, Mr. Carlyle,” 
said my lord, when these affairs had 
been adjusted, “on which I wish that 
you would do us justice. This sudden 
departure coinciding with my brother’s 
return will be certainly commented on. 
I wish you would discourage any con- 
junction of the two.” 

“T will make a point of it, my lord,” 
said Mr. Carlyle. ‘The Mas—Mr. 
Bally, does not, then, accompany you?” 

“Tt is a point I must approach,” said 
my lord. ‘Mr. Bally remains at Durris- 
deer, under the care of Mr. Mackellar; 
and I do not mean that he shall even 
know our destination.” 

“Common report, however——’” be- 
gan the lawyer. 

“Ah! but, Mr. Carlyle, this is to be a 
secret quite among ourselves,” inter- 
rupted my lord. ‘None but you and 
Mackellar are to be made acquainted 
with my movements.” 

“And Mr. Bally stays here? Quite 
so,” said Mr. Carlyle. “The powers 
you leave Then he broke off 
again. “Mr. Mackellar, we have a 
rather heavy weight upon us.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said I. 

“No doubt,” said he. “Mr. Bally will 
have no voice?” 

“He will have no voice,” 


said my 
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lord; “and I hope no influence. Mr. 
Bally is not a good adviser.” 
“I see,” said the lawyer. “By the 


way, has Mr. Bally means?” 

“T understand him to have nothing,” 
replied my lord. “I give him table, fire, 
and candle in this house.” 

“And in the matter of an allowance? 
If I am to share the responsibility, you 
will see how highly desirable it is that 
I should understand your views,” said 
the lawyer. “On the question of an 
allowance?” 

“There will be no allowance,” 
lord. “I wish Mr. Bally to live very 
private. We have not always been 
gratified with his behaviour.” 

“And in the matter of money,” 1 
added, “he has shown himself an in- 
famous bad husband. Glance your eye 
upon that docket, Mr. Carlyle, where 
I have brought together the different 
sums the man has drawn from the estate 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. The 
total is pretty.” 

Mr. Carlyle made the motion of whis- 
tling. “I had no guess of this,” said 
he. “Excuse me once more, my lord, 
if I appear to push you; but it is really 
desirable that I should penetrate your 
intentions. Mr. Mackellar may die, 
when I should find myself alone upon 
this trust. Would it not be rather your 
lordship’s preference that Mr. Bally 
should—ahem—should leave the coun- 
try?” 

My lord looked at Mr. Carlyle. 
“Why do you ask that?” said he. 


said my 


“I gather, my lord, that Mr. Bally a | 


not a comfort to his family,” says the | 
lawyer with a smile. 

My lord’s face became 
knotted. 


suddenly | 


“I wish he was in hell!” cried 


| 
| 
| 
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he, and filled himself a glass of wine, 
but with a hand so tottering that he 
spilled the half into his bosom. This 
was the second time that, in the midst 
of the most regular and wise behaviour, 
his animosity had spirited out. It 
startled Mr. Carlyle, who observed my 
lord henceforth with covert curiosity; 
and to me it restored the certainty that, 
we were acting for the best in view of 
my lord’s health and reason. 

Except for this explosion the inter- 
view was very successfully conducted. 
No doubt Mr. Carlyle would talk as law- 
yers do, little by little. We could thus 
feel we had daid the foundations of a 
better feeling in the country, and the 
man’s own misconduct would certainly 
complete what we had begun. Indeed, 
before his departure, the lawyer showed 
us there had already gone abroad some 
glimmerings of the truth.” 

“T should perhaps explain to you, my 
lord,” said he, pausing, with his hat in 
his hand, “that I have not been alto- 
gether surprised with your lordship’s dis- 
positions in the case of Mr. Bally. 
Something of this nature oozed out 
when he was last in Durrisdeer. There 
was some talk of a woman at St. 
Bride’s, to whom you had behaved ex- 
tremely handsome, and Mr. Bally with 
no small degree of cruelty. There was 
the entail, again, which was much con- 
troverted. In short, there was no want 
of talk, back and forward; and some of 
our wiseacres took up a strong opinion. 
I remained in suspense, as became one 
of my cloth; but Mr. Mackellar’s docket 
here has finally opened my eyes. I do 
not think, Mr. Mackellar, that you and 
I will give him that much rope.” 
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The rest of that important day passed 
prosperously through. It was our policy 
to keep the enemy in view, and I took 
my turn to be his watchman with the 
rest. I think his spirits rose as he per- 
ceived us to be so attentive, and I know 
that mine insensibly declined. What 
chiefly daunted me was the man’s sin- 
gular dexterity to worm himself into 
our troubles. You may have felt (after 
a horse accident) the hand of a bone- 
setter artfully divide and interrogate 
the muscles, and settle strongly on the 
injured place? It was so with the Mas- 
ter’s tongue, that was so cunning to 
question; and his eyes, that were so 
quick to observe. I seemed to have 
said nothing, and yet to have let all out. 
Before I knew where I was the man 
was condoling with me on my lord’s 
neglect of my lady and myself, and his 
hurtful indulgence to his son. On this 
last point I perceived him (with panic 
fear) to return repeatedly. The boy 
had displayed a certain shrinking from 
his uncle; it was strong in my mind that 
his father had been fool enough to in- 
doctrinate the same, which was no wise 
beginning: and when I looked upon the 
man before me, still so handsome, so 


‘apt a speaker, with so great a variety 


of fortunes to relate, I saw he was the 
very personage to captivate a boyish 
fancy. John Paul had left only that 
morning; it was not to be supposed he 
had been altogether dumb upon his fa- 
vourite subiect: so that here would be 
Mr. Alexander in the part of Dido, with 
a curiosity inflamed to hear; and there 
would be the Master, like a diabolical 
Amneas, full of matter the most pleasing 
in the world to any youthful ear, such 
as battles, sea-disasters, flights, the for 
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ests of the West, and (since his later 
voyage) the anciert cities of the Indies. 
How cunningly these baits might be em- 
ployed, and what an empire might be so 
founded, little by little, in the mind of 
any boy, stood obviously clear to me. 
There was no inhibition, so long as the 
man was in the house, that would be 
stroag enough to hold these two apart; 
fec if it be hard to charm serpents, it 
js no very difficult thing to cast a glam- 
our on a little chip of manhood not very 
long in breeches. I recalled an ancient 
sailor-man who dwelt in a lone house 
beyond the Figgate Whins (1 believe, he 
called it after Portobello), and how 
the boys would troop out of Leith on a 
Saturday, and sit and listen to his swear- 
ing tales, as thick as crows about a car- 
rion: a thing I often remarked as I went 
by, a young student, on my own more 
meditative holiday diversion. Many of 
these boys went, no doubt, in the face of 
of express command; many feared and 
even hated the old brute of whom they 
made their hero; and I have seen them 
flee from him when he was tipsy, and 
stone him when he was drunk. And yet 
there they came each Saturday! How 
much more easy would a boy like Mr. 
Alexander fall under the influence of 
a high-looking high-spoken gentleman- 
adventurer, who should conceive the 
fancy to entrap him; and, the influence 
gained, how easy to employ it for the 
child’s perversion! 

I doubt if our enemy had named Mr. 
Alexander three times before I perceived 
which way his mind was aiming—all this 
train of thought and memory passed in 
one pulsation through my own—and you 
may say I started back as though an 
open hole had gaped across a pathway. 
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Mr. Alexander: there was the weak 
point, there was the Eve in our per- 
ishable paradise; and the serpent was 
already hissing on the trail. 

I promise you, I went the more heart- 
ily about the preparations; my last 
scruple gone, the danger of delay writ- 
ten before me in huge characters. From 
that moment forth I seem not to have 
sat down or breathed. Now I would 
be at my post with the Master and his 
Indian; now in the garret, bucking a 
valise; now sending forth Macconochie 
by the side postern and the wood-path 
to bear it to the trysting-place; and, 
again, snatching some wards of counsel 
with my lady. This was the verso of 
our life in Durrisdeer that day; but on 
the recto all appeared quite settled, as 
of a family at home in its paternal seat; 
and what perturbation may have. been 
observable, the Master would set down 
to the blow of his unlooked-for coming, 
and the fear he was accustomed to in- 
spire. 

Supper went creditably off, cold salu- 
tations passed, and the company trooped 
to their respective chambers. I at- 
tended the Master to the last. We had 
put him next door to his Indian, in the 
north wing; because that was the most 
distant and could be severed from the 
body of the house with doors. I saw he 
was a kind friend or good master 
(whichever it was) to his Secundra 
Dass—seeing to his comfort; mending 
the fire with his own hand, for the In- 
dian complained of cold; inquiring as 
to the rice on which the stranger made 
his diet; talking with him pleasantly in 
the Hindustanee, while I stood by, my 
candle in my hand, and affected to be 
overcome with slumber. At length the 
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_ Master observed my signals of distress. 
“I perceive,” says he, “that you have 
all your ancient habits: early to bed 
and early to rise. Yawn yourself 
away!” 

Once in my room, I made the cus- 
tomary motions of undressing, so that I 
might time myself; and when the cycle 


was complete, set my tinder-box ready, . 


and blew out my taper. The matter of 
an hour afterward I made a light again, 
‘put on my shoes of list that I had worn 
by my lord’s sick-bed, and set forth 
into the house to call the voyagers. All 
were dressed and waiting—my lord, my 
lady, Miss Katharine, Mr. Alexander, 
my lady’s woman Christie; and I ob- 
served the effect of secrecy even upon 
quite innocent persons, that one after 
another showed in the chink of the door 
a face as white as paper. We slipped 
out of the side postern into a night of 
darkness, scarce broken by a star or 
two; so that at first we groped and 
stumbled and fell among the bushes. A 
few hundred yards up the wood-path 
Macconochie was waiting us with a 
great lantern; so the rest of the way 
we went easy enough, but still in a 
kind of guilty silence. A little beyond 
the abbey the path debauched on the 
main road; and some quarter of a mile 
farther, at the place called Engles, 
where the moors begin, we saw the lights 
of the two carriages stand shining by 
the wayside. Scarce a word or two was 
uttered at our parting, and these re- 
garded business, a silent grasping of 
hands, a turning of faces aside, and the 
thing was over; the horses broke into 
a trot, the lamplight sped like Will-o’- 
the-Wisp upon the broken moorland, it 
dipped beyond Stony Brae; and there 
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were Macconochie and IJ alone with our 
lantern on the road. There was one 
thing more to wait for, and that was the 
reappearance of the coach upon Cart- 
more. It seems they must have pulled 
up upon the summit, looked back for 
a last time, and seen our lantern not 
yet moved away from the place of sepa- 
ration. For a lamp was taken from a 
carriage and waved three times up and 
down by way of farewell. And then 
they were gone indeed, having looked 
their last on the kind roof of Durris- 
deer, their faces toward a barbarous 
country. -I never knew before, the 
greatness of that vault of night in 
which we two poor serving-men—the 
one old, and the one elderly—stood for 
the first time deserted; I had never felt 
before my own dependency upon the 
countenance of others. The sense of 
isolation burned in my bowels like a 
fire. It seemed that we who remained 
at home were the true exiles, and that 
Durrisdeer and Solwayside, and all that 
made my country native, its air good to 
me, and its language welcome, had gone 
forth and was far over the sea with my 
old masters. 

The remainder of that night I paced 
to and fro on the smooth highway, re- 
flecting on the future and the past. My 
thoughts, which at first dwelled ten- 
derly on those who were just gone, took 
a more manly temper as I considered 
what remained for me to do. Day came 
upon the inland mountain-tops, and the 
fowls began to cry, and the smoke of 
homesteads to arise in the brown bosom 
of the moors, before I turned my face 
homeward, and went down the path to 
where the roof of Durrisdeer shone in 
the morning by the sea. 
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At the customary hour I had the Mas- 
ter called, and awaited his coming in the 
hall with a quiet mind. He looked 
about him at the empty room and the 
three covers set. 

“We are a small party,” said he. 
“How comes that?” 

“This is the party to which we must 
grow accustomed,” I replied. 

He looked at me with a sudden sharp- 
ness. ‘What is all this?” said he. 

“You and your friend Mr. Dass are 
now all the company,” I replied. “My 
lord, my lady, and the children, are 
gone upon a voyage.” ~ 

‘Upon my word!” said he. “Can 
this be possible? I have indeed fluttered 
your Volscians in Corioli! But this is 
no reason why our breakfast should go 
cold. Sit down, Mr. Mackellar, if you 
please’’—taking, as he spoke, the head 
of the table, which I had designed to 
occupy myself—‘‘and as we eat, you can 
give me the details of this evasion.” 

I could see he was more affected than 
his language carried, and I determined 
to equal him in coolness. “I was about 
to ask you to take the head of the 
table,” said I; “for though I am now 
thrust into the position of your host, 
I could never forget that you were, 
after all, a member of the family.” 

For a while he played the part of 
entertainer, giving directions to Macco- 
nochie, who received them with an evil 
grace, and attending specially upon Se- 
cundra. “And where has my good 
family withdrawn to?” he asked care- 
lessly. 

“Ah! Mr. Bally, that is another 
point,” said I. “I have no orders to 
communicate their destination.” 

“To me,” he corrected. 
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“To any one,” said I. 

“Tt is the less pointed,’ said the 
Master; “c’est de bon ton; my brother 
improves as he continues. And I, dear 
Mr. Mackellar?” 

“You will have bed and board, Mr. 
Bally,” said I. “I am permitted to 
give you the run of the cellar, which is 
pretty reasonably stocked. You have 
only to keep well with me, which is no 
very difficult matter, and you shall want 
neither for wine nor a saddle-horse.” 

He made an excuse to send Macco- 
nochie from the room. 

“And for money?” he inquired. 
“Have I to keep well with my good 
friend Mackellar for my pocket-money 
also? This is a pleasing return to the 
principles of boyhood.” 

“There was no allowance made,” said 
I; “but I will take it on myself to see 
you are supplied in moderation.” 

“In moderation,” he repeated. ‘And 
you will take it on yourself?” He drew 
himself up, and looked about the hall 
at the dark rows of portraits. ‘In the 
name of my ancestors, I thank you,” 
says he; and then, with a return of 
irony, “But there must certainly be an. 
allowance for Secundra Dass?” he said. 
“It is not possible they have omitted 
that?” 

“I will make a note of it, and ask 
instructions when I write,” said I. 

And he, with a sudden change of. 
manner, and leaning forward with an. 
elbow on the table—“‘Do you think this. 
entirely wise?” 

“I execute my orders, Mr. Bally,” 
said I. | 

“Profoundly modest,” said the Mas-. 
ter; “perhaps not equally ingenuous. 
You told me yesterday my power was: 
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fallen with my father’s death. How 
comes it, then, that a peer of the realm 
flees under cloud of night, out of a 
house in which his fathers have stood 
several sieges? that he conceals his ad- 
dress, which must be a matter of con- 
cern to his Gracious Majesty and to the 
whole republic? and that he should leave 


me in possession, under the paternal’ 


charge of his invaluable Mackellar? 
This smacks to me of a very consider- 
able and genuine apprehension.” 

I sought to interrupt him with some 
not very truthful denegation; but he 
waved me down, and pursued his speech. 

“I say, it smacks of it,” he said; “but 
I will go beyond that, for I think the 
apprehension grounded. I came to this 
house with some reluctancy. In view of 
the manner of my last departure, noth- 
ifig but necessity could have induced me 
to return. Money, however, is that 
which I must have. You will not give 
with a good grace; well, I have the 
power to force it from you. Inside of 
a week, without leaving Durrisdeer, I 
will find out where these fools are fled 
.to. I will follow; and when I have 
run my quarry down, I will drive a 
wedge into that family that shall once 
morse burst it into shivers. I shall 
see whether my Lord Durfisdeer” (said 
with indescribable scorn and rage) “will 
choose to buy my absence; and you will 
see whether, by that time, I decide for 
profit or revenge.” 

I was amazed. to hear the man so 
open. The truth is, he was consumed 
with anger at my lord’s successful flight, 
felt himself to figure as a dupe, and 
was in no humour to weigh language. 

‘Do you consider this entirely wise?” 
said I, copying his words. 
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“These twenty years I have lived by 
my poor wisdom,” he answered with a 
smile that seemed almost foolish in its 
vanity. 

“And come out a beggar in the end,” 
said I, “if beggar be a strong enough 
word for it.” 


“T would have you observe, Mr. Mac- 
kellar,” cried he, with a sudden im- 
perious heat, in which I could not but 
admire him, “that I am scrupulously 
civil: copy me in that, and we shall be 
the better friends.” 

Throughout this dialogue I had been 
incommoded by the observation of Se- 
cundra Dass. Not one of us, since the 
first word, had made a feint of eating: 
our eyes were in each other’s faces— 
you might say, in each other’s bosoms; 
and those of the Indian troubled me 
with a certain changing brightness, as 
of comprehension. But I brushed the 
fancy aside, telling myself once more 
he understood no English; only, from 
the gravity of both voices, and the oc- 
casional scorn and anger in the Mas- 
ter’s, smelled out there was something 
of import in the wind. 

For the matter of three weeks we 
continued to live together in the house 
of Durrisdeer; the beginning of that 
most singular chapter of my life—what 
I must call my intimacy with the Mas- 
ter. At first he was somewhat change- 
able in his behaviour; now civil, now 
returning to his old manner of flounting 
me to my face; and in both I met him 
half-way. Thanks be to Providence, 
I had now no measure to keep with the 
man; and I was never afraid of black 
brows, only of naked swords. So that 
I found a certain entertainment in these 
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bouts of incivility, and was not always 
ili-inspired in my rejoinders. At last 
(it was at supper) I had a droll expres- 
sion that entirely vanquished him. He 
laughed again and again; and “Who 
would have guessed,” he cried, “that this 
old wife had any wit under his petti- 
coats?” 

“Tt is no wit, Mr. Bally,” said I: “a 
dry Scot’s humour, and something of 
the driest.” And, indeed, I never had 
the least pretension to be thought a 
wit. 

From that hour he was never rude 
with me, but all passed between us in 
a manner of pleasantry. One of our 
chief times of daffing* was when he re- 
quired a horse, another bottle, or some 
money. He would approach me then 
after the manner of a schoolboy and I 
would carry it on by way of being 
his father: on both sides, with an in- 
finity of mirth. I could not but per- 
ceive that he thought more of me, which 
tickled that poor part of mankind, the 
vanity. He dropped, besides (I must 
suppose unconsciously), into a manner 
that was not only familiar, but even 
friendly; and this on the part of one 
who had so long detested me, I found 
the more insidious. He went little 
abroad; sometimes even refusing invi- 
tations. “No,” he would say, “what 
do I care for these thick-headed bonnet- 
lairds. I will stay at home, Mackellar; 
and we shall have a bottle quietly, and 
have one of our good talks.” And, in- 
deed, meal-time at Durrisdeer must 
have been a delight to any one, by rea- 
son of the brilliancy of the discourse. 
He would often express wonder at his 
former indifference to my society. “But 
you see,” he would add, “we were upon 
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opposite sides. And so we are to-day; 
but let us never speak of that. I would 
think much less of you if you were not 
staunch to your employer.” You are to 
consider he seemed to be quite impotent 
for any evil; and how it is a most en- 
gaging form of flattery when (after 
years) tardy justice is done to a man’s 
character and parts. But I have no 
thought to excuse myself. I was to 
blame; I let him cajole me, and, in 
short, I think the watch-dog was going 
sound asleep, when he was suddenly 
aroused. 

I should say the Indian was contin- 
ually travelling to and fro in the house. 
He never spoke, save in his own dialect 
and with the Master; walked without 
sound; and was always turning up 
where you would least expect him, 
fallen into a deep abstraction, fro& 
which he would start (upon your com- 
ing) to mock you with one of his grov- 
elling obeisances. He seemed so quiet, 
so frail, and so wrapped in his own 
fancies, that I came to pass him over 
without much regard, or even to pity 
him for the harmless exile from his, 
country. And yet without doubt the 
creature was still eavesdropping; and 
without doubt it was through his stealth. 
and my security that our secret reached. 
the Master. 


It was one very wild night, after sup- 
per, and when we had been making more 
than usually merry, nat the blow fell 
on me. 


“This is all very fine,” says the Mas-. 
ter, “but we should do better to be: 
buckling our valise.” | 

“Why so?” I cried. 
ing?” 


“Are you leav: | 


*Hooling. 
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“We are all leaving to-morrow in the 
morning,” said he. “For the port of 
Glasgow first, thence for the province 
of New York.” 

T suppose I must have groaned aloud. 

“Ves,” he continued, “I boasted; I 
said a week, and it has taken me near 
twenty days. But never mind; I shall 
make it up; I will go faster.” 


‘Have you the money for this voy- 


age?” I asked. 

“Dear and ingenuous personage, I 
have,” said he. “Blame me, if you 
choose, for my duplicity; but while I 
have been wringing shillings from my 
daddy, I had a stock of my own put by 
against a rainy day. You will pay for 
your own passage, if you choose to ac- 
company us on our flank march; I have 
enough for Secundra and myself, but 
not more—enough to be dangerous, not 
enough to be generous. There is, how- 
ever, an outside seat upon the chaise 
which I will let you have upon a mod- 
erate commutation; so that the whole 
menagerie can go together—the house- 
dog, the monkey, and the tiger.” 

“T go with you,” said I. 

“T count upon it,” said the Master. 
“Vou have seen me foiled; I mean you 
shall see me victorious. To gain that 
I will risk wetting you like a sop in 
this wild weather.” 

“And at least,” I added, “you know 
very well you could not throw me off.” 

“Not easily,” said he. “You put your 
finger on the point with your usual ex- 
cellent good sense. I never fight with 
the inevitable.” 

“T suppose it is useless to appeal to 
your” said I. 

“Believe me, perfectly,” said he. 
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“And yet, if you would give me time, 
T could write—” I began. 

“Aye,” said he, “that is the rub.” 

“And, at any rate, how much more 
expeditious that I should go myself!” 
says he. “But all this is quite a waste 
of breath. At seven to-morrow the 
chaise will be at the door. For I start 
from the door, Mackellar; I do not 
skulk through woods and take my chaise 
upon the wayside—shall we say, at 
Engles?” 

My mind was now thoroughly made 
up. “Can you spare me a quarter of 
an) hour=at St.» Bride‘se.4esaide luk 
have a little necessary business with 
Carlyle.” 

“An hour, if you prefer,” said he. “I 
do not seek to deny that the money for 
your seat is an object to me; and you 
could always get the first to Glasgow 
with saddle-horses.” 

“Well,” said I, “I never thought to 
leave old Scotland.” 

“Tt will brisken you up,” says he. 

“This will be an ill journey for some- 
one,’ I said. “I think, sir, for you. 
Something speaks in my bosom; and so 
much it says plain—that this is an ill 
omened journey.” \ 

“Tf you take to prophecy,” says he, 
“Jisten to that.” 

There came up a violent squall off the 
open Solway, and the rain was dashed 
on the great windows. 

“Do ye ken what that bodes, war- 
lock?” said he, in a broad accent: “that 
there'll be a man Mackellar unco’ sick 
at sea.” 

When I got to my chamber, I sat 
there under a painful excitation, heark- 
ening to the turmoil of the gale, which 
struck full upon that gable of the house. 


b) 
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What with the pressure on my spirits, 
the eldritch cries of the wind among 
the turret-tops, and the perpetual trepi- 
dation of the masoned house, sleep fled 
my eyelids utterly. I sat by my taper, 
looking on the black panes. of the win- 
dow, where the storm appeared con- 
tinually on the point of bursting in its 
entrance; and upon that empty field 
I beheld a perspective of consequences 
that made the hair to rise upon my 
scalp. The child corrupted, the home 
broken up, my master dead or worse 
than dead, my mistress plunged in deso- 
lation—all these I saw before me 
painted brightly on the darkness; and 
the outcry of the wind appeared to 
mock at my inaction. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MR. MACKELLAR’S JOURNEY WITH 
THE MASTER. 


Tue chaise came to the door in a 
strong drenching mist. We took our 
leave in silence: the house of Durris- 
deer standing with dropping gutters and 
windows closed, like a place dedicate to 
melancholy. JI observed the Master 
kept his head out, looking back 
on the splashed walls and glimmering 
roofs, till they were suddenly swallowed 
in the mist; and I must suppose some 
natural sadness fell upon the man at 
this departure; or was it some pre- 
vision of the end? At least, upon our 
mounting the long brae from Durris- 
deer, as we walked side by side in the 
wet, he began first to whistle and then 
to sing the saddest of our country tunes, 
which set folk weeping in a tavern, 
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Wandering Willie. The set of words he 
used with it I have not heard else- 
where, and could never come by any 
copy; but some of them which were the 
most appropriate to our departure lin- 
ger in my memory. One verse began— 
Home was home then, my dear, full of 
kindly faces; 


Home was home then, my dear, happy 
for the child. 


And ended somewhat thus— 


Now, when day dawns on the brow of - 
the moorland, 

Lone stands the house, and the chim- 

ney-stone is cold; 
Lone let it stand, now the folks are all 
departed, 

The kind hearts, the true hearts, that 

loved the place of old. 

I could never be a judge of the merit 
of these verses; they were so hallowed 
by the melancholy of the air, and were 
sung (or rather “soothed’’?) to me by 
a master-singer at a time so fitting. He 
looked in my face when he had done, 
and saw that my eyes had watered. 

“Ah! Mackellar,” said he, “do you 
think I have never a regret?” 

“TI do not think you could be so bad 
a man,” said I, “if you had not all the 
machinery to be a good one.” 

“No, not all,” says he: “not all. You 
are there in error. Them lady of not 
wanting, my evangelist.” But me- 
thought he sighed as he mounted again 
into the chaise. 

All day long we journeyed in the same 
miserable weather: the mist besetting us 
closely, the heavens incessantly weep- 
ing on my head. The road lay over 
moorish hills, where was no sound but 
the crying of moor-fowl in the wet | 
heather and the pouring of the swollen’ 
burns. Sometimes I would doze off 


\ 
| 
| 
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in slumber, when I would find myself 
plunged at once in some foul and omi- 
nous nightmare, from the which I 
would overhear the voices from within, 
talking in that tropical tongue which 
was to me as inarticulate as the piping 
of the fowls. Sometimes, at a longer 
ascent, the Master would set foot to 


ground and walk by my side, mostly: 


without speech. And all the time, 
sleeping or waking, I beheld the same 
black perspective of approaching ruin; 
and the same pictures rose in my view, 
only they were now painted upon hill- 
side mist. One, I remember, stood be- 
fore me with colours of a true illusion. 
It showed me my lord seated at a table 
in a small room; his head, which was 
at first buried in his hands, he slowly 
raised, and turned upon me a counte- 
nance from which hope had fled. I saw 
it first on the black window-panes, my 
last night in Durrisdeer; it haunted and 
returned upon me half the voyage 
through; and yet it was no effect of 
lunacy, for I have come to a ripe old 
age with no decay of my intelligence; 
nor yet (as I was then tempted to 
suppose) a heaven sent warning of the 


future, for all manner of calamities be- 


fell, not that calamity—and I saw 
many pitiful sights, but never that one. 


It was decided we should travel on 
all night; and it was singular, once the 
dusk had fallen, my spirits somewhat 
rose. The bright lamps, shining forth 
into the mist and on the smoking horses 
and the hodding post-boy, gave me per- 
an outlook intrinsically more 
cheerful than what day had shown; or 
perhaps my mind had become wearied 
of its melancholy. At least, I spent 
some waking hours, not without satis- 
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faction in my thoughts, although wet 
and weary in my body; and fell at last 
into a natural slumber without dreams. 
Yet I must have been at work even in 
the deepest of my sleep; and at work 
with at least a measure of intelligence. 
For I started broad awake, in the very 
act of crying out to myself. 
Home was home then, my dear, happy 
for the child, 
stricken to find in it an appropriateness, 
which I had not yesterday observed, to 
the Master’s detestable purpose in the 
present journey. 

We were then close upon the city of 
Glasgow, where we were soon break- 
fasting together at an inn, and where 
(as the devil would have it) we found 
a ship in the very article of sailing. 
We took our places in the cabin; and, 
two days after, carried our effects on 
board. Her name was the Nonesuch, a 
very ancient ship and very happily 
named. By all accounts this should be 
her last voyage: people shook their 
heads upon the quays, and I had sev- 
eral warnings offered me by strangers 
in the street to the effect that she was 
rotten as a cheese, too deeply loaden, 
and must inevitably founder if we met 
a gale. From this it fell out we were 
the only passengers; the Captain, Mc- 
Murtrie, was a silent, absorbed man, 
with the Glasgow or Gaelic accent; the 
mates ignorant rough seafarers, come in 
through the hawsehole; and the Master 
and I were cast upon each other’s com- 
pany. 

The Nonesuch carried a fair wind out 
of the Clyde, and for near upon a week 
we enjoyed bright weather and a sense 
of progress. I found myself (to my 
wonder) a born seaman, in so far at 
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least as I was never sick; yet I was 
far from tasting the usual serenity of 
my health. Whether it was the motion 
of the ship on the billows, the confine- 
ment, the salted food, or all of these 
together, I suffered from a blackness 
of spirit and a painful strain upon my 
temper. The nature of my errand on 
that ship perhaps contributed; I think 
it did no more; the malady (whatever 
it was) sprang from my environment; 
and if the ship were not to blame, then 
it was the Master. Hatred and fear 
are ill bedfellows; but (to my shame 
be it spoken) I have tasted those in 
other places, lain down and got up with 
them, and eaten and drunk with them, 
and yet never before, nor after, have I 
been so poisoned through and through, 
in soul and body, as I was on board the 
Nonesuch. I freely confess my enemy 
set me a fair example of forbearance; 
in our worst days displayed the most 
patient geniality, holding me in conver- 
sation as long as I would suffer, and 
when I had rebuffed his civility, stretch- 
ing himself on deck to read. The book 
he had on board with him was Mr. 
Richardson’s famous Clarissa! and 
among other small attentions he would 
read me passages aloud; nor could any 
elocutionist have given with greater po- 
tency the pathetic portions of that 
work. I would retort upon him with 
passages out of the Bible, which was all 
my library—and very fresh to me, my 
religious duties (I grieve to say it) be- 
ing always and even to this day ex- 
tremely neglected. He tasted the merits 
of the work like the connoisseur he 
was; and would sometimes take it from 
my hand, turn the leaves over like a 
man that knew his way, and give me, 
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with his fine declamation, a Roland for 
my Oliver. But it was singular how 
little he applied his reading to himself; 
it passed high above his head like sum- 
mer thunder: Lovelace and Clarissa, the 
tales of David’s generosity, the psalms 
of his penitence, the solemn questions 
of the book of Job, the touching poetry 
of Isaiah—they were to him a source 
of entertainment only, like the scraping 
of a fiddle in a change-house. ‘This 
outer sensibility and inner toughness set 
me against him; it seemed of a piece 
with that impudent grossness which I 
knew to underlie the veneer of his fine 
manners; and sometimes my gorge rose 
against him as though he were de- 
formed—and sometimes I would draw 
away as though from something partly 
spectral. I had moments when I 
thought of him as of a man of paste- 
board—as though, if one should strike 
smartly through the buckram of his 
countenance, there would be found a 
mere vacuity within. This horror (not 
merely fanciful, I think), vastly in- 
creased my detestation of his neighbour- 
hood; I began to feel something shiver 
within me on his drawing near; I had 
at times a longing to cry out; there 
were days when I thought I could have : 
struck him. This frame of mind was) 
doubtless helped by shame, because I 
had dropped during our last days at 
Durrisdeer into a certain toleration of ' 
the man; and if any one had then told! 
me I should drop into it again, I must. 
have laughed in his face. It is possi- 
ble he remained unconscious of thiss 
extreme fever of my resentment; yet 
I think he was too quick; and rather; 
that he had fallen, in a long life of idle-: 
ness, into a positive need of company, 
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which obliged him to confront and tol- 
erate my unconcealed aversion. Cer- 
tain, at least, that he loved the note of 
his own tongue, as, indeed, he entirely 
loved all the parts and properties of 
himself; a sort of imbecility which al- 
most necessarily attends on wickedness. 
I have seen him driven, when I proved 
recalcitrant, to long discourses with the 
skipper; and this, although the man 


plainly testified his weariness, fiddling - 


miserably with both hand and foot, and 
replying only with a grunt. 

After the first week out we fell in 
with foul winds and heavy weather. 
The sea was high. The Nonesuch, be- 
ing an old-fashioned ship and badly 
loaden, rolled beyond belief; so that the 
skipper trembled for his masts, and I 
for my life. We made no progress on 
our course. An unbearable ill-humour 
settled on the ship: men, mates, and 
masters, girding at one another all day 
long. A saucy word on the one hand, 
and a blow on the other, made a daily 
incident. There were times when the 
whole crew refused their duty; and we 
of the afterguard were twice got under 
arms—being the first time that ever I 
bore weapons—in the fear of mutiny. 

In the midst of our evil season sprang 
up a hurricane of wind; so that all sup- 
posed she must go down. I was shut 
in the cabin from noon of one day till 
sundown of the next; the Master was 
somewhere lashed on deck. Secundra 
had eaten of some drug and lay insen- 
sible; so you may say I passed these 
hours in an unbroken solitude. At first 
I was terrified beyond motion, and 
almost beyond thought, my mind ap- 
pearing to be frozen. Presently there 
stole in on me a ray of comfort. If the 
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Nonesuch foundered, shé would carry 
down with her into the deeps of that 
unsounded sea the creature whom we 
all so feared and hated; there would be 
no more Master of Ballantrae, the fish 
would sport among his ribs; his schemes 
all brought to nothing, his harmless 
enemies at peace. At first, I have said, 
it was but a ray of comfort; but it had 
soon grown to be broad sunshine. The 
thought of the man’s death, of his de- 
letion from this world, which he em- 
bittered for so many, took possession of 
my mind. I hugged it, I found it sweet 
in my belly.. I conceived the ship’s last 
plunge, the sea bursting upon all sides 
into the cabin, the brief mortal conflict 
there, all by myself, in that closed 
place; I numbered the horrors, I had 
almost said with satisfaction; I felt I 
could bear all and more, if the None- 
such carried down with her, overtook by 
the same ruin, the enemy of my poor 
master’s house. Towards noon of the 
second day the screaming of the wind 
abated; the ship lay not so perilously 
over, and it began to be clear to me 
that we were past the height of the 


temptest. As I hope for mercy, I was 
singly disappointed. In the selfishness 
of that vile, absorbing passion of 


hatred, I forgot the case of our inno- 


‘cent shipmates, and thought but of my- 


self and my enemy. For myself, I was 
already old; I had never been young, 
IT was not formed for the world’s pleas- 
ures, I had few affections; it mattered 
not the toss of a silver tester whether 
I was drowned there and then in the 
Atlantic, or dribbled out a few more 
years, to die, perhaps nu less terribly, 
in a deserted sick-bed. Down I went 
upon my knees—holding on by the 
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locker, or else I had been instantly 
dashed across the tossing cabin—and, 
jifting up my voice in the midst of that 
¢lamour of the abating hurricane, im- 
piously prayed for my own death. “O 
God!” I cried, “I would be liker a man 
if I rose and struck this creature down; 
but Thou madest me a coward from my 
mother’s womb. O Lord, Thou madest 
me so, Thou knowest my weakness, 
Thou knowest that any face of death 
will set me shaking in my shoes. But, 
lo! here is Thy servant ready, his mor- 
tal weakness laid aside. Let me give 
my life for this creature’s; take the two 
of them, Lord! take the two, and have 
mercy on the innocent!” In some such 
words as these, only yet more irreverent 
and with more sacred adjurations, I 
continued to pour forth my spirit. God 
heard me not, I must suppose in mercy; 
and I was still absorbed in my agony 
of supplication when some one, remov- 
ing the tarpaulin cover, let the light of 
the sunset pour into the cabin. I stum- 
bled to my feet ashamed, and was seized 
with surprise to find myself totter and 
ache like one that had been stretched 
upon the rack. Secundra Dass, who had 
slept off the effects of his drug, stood 
in a corner not far off, gazing at me 
with wild eyes; and from the open sky- 
light the captain thanked me for my 
supplications. 

“It’s you that’s saved the ship, Mr. 
Mackellar,” says he. ‘There is no craft 
of seamanship that could have kept her 
floating: well may we say, ‘Except the 
Lord the city keep, the watchmen watch 
in vain!’ ” 

I was abashed by the captain’s error; 
abashed, also, by the surprise and fear 
with which the Indian regarded me at 
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first, and the obsequious civilities with 
which he soon began to cumber me. I 
knew now that he must have overheard 
and comprehended the peculiar nature 
of my prayers. It is certain, of course, 
that he must have disclosed the matter 
to his patron; and looking back with 
greater knowledge, I can now under- 
stand what so much puzzled me at the 
moment, those singular and (so to 
speak) approving smiles with which the 
Master honored me. Similarly, I can 
understand a word that I remember to 
have fallen from him in conversation 
that night; when, holding up his hand 
and smiling, “Ah! Mackellar,” said he, 
“not every mai is so great a coward as 
he thinks he is—nor yet so good a 
Christian.” He did not guess how true 
he spoke! For the fact is, the thoughts 
which had come to me in the violence 
of the storm retained their hold upon 
my spirit; and the words that rose to 
my lips unbidden in the instancy of 
prayer continued to sound in my ears: 
with what shameful consequences it is 
fitting I should honestly relate; for I 
could not support a part of such dis- 
loyalty as to describe the sins of others 
and conceal my own. 

The wind fell, but the sea hove ever 
higher. All night the Nonesuch roled 
outrageously; the next day dawned, and 
the next, and brought no change. To 
cross the cabin was scarce possible; old 
experienced seamen were cast down 
upon the deck, and one cruelly mauled 
in the concussion; every board and 
block in the old ship cried out aloud; 
and the great bell by the anchor-bitts 
continually and dolefully rang. One of 
these days the Master and I sate alone 
together at the break of the poop. T 
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should say the Nonesuch carried a high- 
raised poop. About the top of it ran 
considerable bulwarks, which made the 
ship unweatherly; and these, as they 
approached the front on each side, ran 
down in fine, old-fashioned, carven 
scroll to join the bulwarks of the waist. 
From this disposition, which seems de- 
signed rather for ornament than use, it 
followed there was a discontinuance of 
protection: and that, besides, at the very 
margin of the elevated part where (in 
certain movements of the ship) it might 
be the most needful. It was here we 
were sitting: our feet hanging down, the 
Master betwixt me and the side, and I 
holding on with both hands to the grat- 
ing of the cabin skylight; for it struck 
me it was a dangerous position, the 
more so as I had continually before my 
eyes a measure of our evolution in the 
person of the Master, which stood out 
in the break of the bulwarks against the 
sun. Now his head would be in the 
zenith and his shadow fall quite beyond 
the Nonesuch on the farther side; and 
now he would swing down till he was 
underneath my feet, and the line of the 
sea leaped high above him like the ceil- 
ing of a room. I looked on upon this 
with a growing fascination, as_ birds 
are said to look on snakes. My mind, 
besides, was troubled with an astonish- 
ing diversity of noises; for now that we 
had all sails spread in the vain hope to 
bring her to the sea, the ship sounded 
like a factory with their reverberations. 
We spoke first of the mutiny with which 
we had been threatened; this led us on 
to the topic of assassination; and that 
offered a temptation to the Master more 
strong than he was able to resist. He 
must tell me a tale, and show me at the 
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same time how clever he was and how 
wicked. It was a thing he did always 
with affectation and display; generally 
with a good effect. But this tale, told 
in a high key in the midst of so great 
a tumult, and by a narrator who was 
one moment looking down at me from 
the skies and the next peering up from 
under the soles of my feet—this particu- 
lar tale, I say, took hold upon me in a 
degree quite singular. 

“My friend the count,” it was thus 
that he began his story, “had for an 
enemy a certain German baron, a 
stranger in Rome. It matters not what 
was the ground of the count’s enmity; 
but as he had a firm design to be re- 
venged, and that with safety to himself, 
he kept it secret even from the baron. 
Indeed, that is the first principle of 
vengeance; and hatred betrayed is 
hatred impotent. The count was a man 
of a curious, searching mind; he had 
something of the artist; if anything 
fell for him to do, it must always be 
done with an exact perfection, not only 
as to the result, but in the very means 
and instruments, or he thought the 
thing miscarried. It chanced he was 
one day riding in the outer suburbs, 
when he came to a disused by-road 
branching off into the moor which lies 
about Rome. On the one hand was an 
ancient Roman tomb; on the other a de- 
serted house in a garden of evergreen 
trees. This road brought him presently 
into a field of ruins, in the midst of 
which, in the side of a hill, he saw an 
open door, and, not far off, a single 
stunted pine no greater than a currant- 
bush. The place was desert and very 
secret; a voice spoke in the count’s 
bosom that there was something here to 
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his advantage. He tied his horse to the 
pine-tree, took his flint and steel in his 
hand to make a light and entered the 
hill. The doorway opened on a passage 
of old Roman masonry, which shortly 
after branched in two. The count took 
the turning to the right, and followed 
it, groping forward in the dark, till he 
was brought up by a kind of fence, 
about elbow high, which extended quite 
across the passage. Sounding forward 
with his foot, he found an edge of pol- 
ished stone, and then vacancy. All his 
curiosity was now awakened, and, get- 
ting some rotten sticks that lay about 
the floor, he made a fire. In front of 
him was a profound well; doubtless 
some neighbouring peasant had once 
used it for his water, and it was he 
that had set up the fence. A long while 
the count stood leaning on the rail and 
looking down into the pit. It was of 
Roman foundation, and, like all that 
nation set their hands to, built as for 
eternity; the sides were still straight, 
and the joints smooth; to a man who 
should fall in no escape was possible. 
‘Now,’ the count was thinking, ‘a strong 
impulsion brought me to this place. 
What for? what have I gained? why 
should I be sent to gaze into this well?’ 
when the rail of the fence gave sud- 
denly under his weight, and he came 
within an ace of falling headlong in. 
Leaping back to save himself, he trod 
out the last flicker of his fire, which 
gave him thenceforward no more light, 
only an incommoding smoke. ‘Was I 
sent here to my death?’ says he, and 
shook from head to foot. And then a 
thought flashed in his mind. He crept 
forth on hands and knees to the brink 


of the pit, and felt above him in the brought you to a desert place among 
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air. The rail had been fast to a pair of 
uprights; it had only broken from the 
one, and still depended from the other. 
The count set it back again as he had 
found it, so that the place meant death 
to the first comer, and groped out of 
the catacomb like a sick man. The next 
day, riding in the Corso with the baron, 
he purposely betrayed a stronger pre- 
occupation. The other (as he had de- 
signed) inquired into the cause; and he, 
after some fencing, admitted that his 
spirits had been dashed by an unusual 
dream. This was calculated to draw 
on the baron—a superstitious man, 
who affected the scorn of superstition. 
Some rallying followed, and then the 
count, as if suddenly carried away, 
called on his friend to beware, for it 
was of him that he had dreamed. You 
know enough of human nature, my ex- 
cellent Mackellar, to be certain of one 
thing: I mean that the baron did not 
rest till he had heard the dream. The 
count, sure that he would never desist, 
kept him in play till his curiosity was 
highly inflamed, and then suffered him- 
self, with seeming reluctance, to be 
overborne. ‘I warn you,’ says he, ‘evil 
will come of it; something tells me so. 
But since there is to be no peace either 
for you or me except on this condition, 
the blame be on your own head! This 
was the dream: I beheld you riding, 
I know not where, yet I think it must — 
have been near Rome, for on your 
one hand was an ancient tomb, and on 
the other a garden of evergreen trees. 
Methought I cried and cried upon you 
to come back in a very agony of terror; 
whether you heard me I know not, but — 
you went doggedly on. The road | 
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ruins, where was a door in a hillside, 
and hard by the door a misbegotten 
pine. Here you dismounted (I still 
crying on you to beware), tied your 
horse to the pine-tree, and entered reso- 
lutely in by the door. Within, it was 
dark; but in my dream I could still see 
you and still besought you to hold back. 
You felt your way along the right-hand 
wall, took a branching passage to the 
right, and came to a little chamber, 
where was a well with a railing. At 
this—I know not why—my alarm for 
you increased a thousandfold, so that 
I seemed to scream myself hoarse with 
warnings, crying it was still time, and 
bidding you begone at once from that 
vestibule. Such was the word I used in 
my dream, and it seemed then to have a 
clear significancy; but to-day, and 
awake, I profess I know not what it 
means. To all my outcry you rendered 
not the least attention, leaning the while 
upon the rail and looking down intently 
in the water. And then there was made 
to you a communication; I do not think 
I even gathered what it was, but the 
fear of it plucked me clean out of my 
slumber, and I awoke shaking and sob- 
bing. And now,’ continues the count, 
‘I thank you from my heart for your 
insistency. This dream lay on me like 
a load; and now I have told it in plain 
words and in the broad daylight, it 
seems no great matter.—I do not 
know,’ says the baron. ‘It is in some 
points strange. A communication, did 
you say? Oh, it is an odd dream. It 
will make a story to amuse our friends.’ 
—lI am not so sure,’ says the count. 
‘I am sensible of some reluctancy. Let 
us rather forget it.—‘By all means,’ 
says the baron. And (in fact) the 
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dream was not again referred to. Some 
days after, the count proposed a ride 
in the fields, which the baron (since 
they were daily growing faster friends) 
very readily accepted. On the way back 
to Rome, the count led them insensibly 
by a particular route. Presently he 
reined in his horse, clapped his hand be- 
fore his eyes, and cried out aloud. Then 
he showed his face again (which was 
now quite white, for he was a consum- 
mate actor), and stared upon the baron. 
‘What ails you?’ cried the baron. ‘What 
is wrong with you?’—‘Nothing,’ cries 
the count. ‘It is nothing. A seizure, I 
know not what. Let us hurry back to 
Rome.’ But in the meanwhile the baron 
had looked about him; and there, on 
the left-hand side of the way as they 
went back to Rome, he saw a dusty by- 
road with a tomb upon the one hand 
and a garden of evergreen trees upon 
the other—‘Yes, says he, with a 
changed voice. ‘Let us by all means 
hurry back to Rome. I fear you are 
not well in health.—‘Oh, for God’s 
sake!’ cries the count, shuddering, ‘back 
to Rome and let me get to bed.’ They 
made their return with scarce a word; 
and the count, who should by rights 
have gone into society, took to his bed 


’ and gave out he had a touch of country 


fever. The next day the baron’s horse 
was found tied to the pine, but himself 
was never heard of from that hour— 
And, now, was that a murder?” says 
the Master, breaking sharply off. 

“Are you sure he was a count?” I 
asked. 

“Tam not certain of the title,” said 
he, “but he was a gentleman of fam- 
ily: and the Lord deliver you. Mac- 
kellar, from an enemy so subtile!”’ 
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These last words he spoke down at 
me, smiling, from high above; the next, 
he was under my feet. I continued 
to follow his evolutions with a childish 
fixity; they made me giddy and vacant, 
and I spoke as in a dream. 

“He hated the baron with a great 
hatred?” I asked. 

“His belly moved when the man came 
near him,” said the Master. 

“T have felt that same,” said I. 

“Verily!” cries the Master. “Here 
is news indeed! I wonder—do I flatter 
myself? or am I the cause of the ven- 
tral perturbations?” 

He was quite capable of choosing 
out a graceful posture, even with no one 
to behold him but myself, and all the 
more if there were any element of peril. 
He sat now with one knee flung across 
the other, his arms on his bosom, fitting 
the swing of the ship with an exquisite 
balance, such as a featherweight might 
overthrow. All at once I had the vision 
of my lord at the table, with his head 
upon his hands; only now, when he 
showed me his countenance, it was 
heavy with reproach. The words of my 
own prayer—J were like a man if I 
struck this creature down—shot at the 
same time into my memory. I called 
my energies together, and (the ship 
then heeling downward toward my 
enemy) thrust at him swiftly with my 
foot. It was written I should have the 
guilt of this attempt without the profit. 
Whether from my own uncertainty or 
his incredible quickness, he escaped the 
thrust, leaping to his feet and catching 
hold at the same moment of a stay. 

T do not know how long a time passed 
by: I lying where I was upon the 
deck, overcome with terror and remorse 
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and shame: he standing with the stay 
in his hand, backed against the bulwarks 
and regarding me with an expression 
singularly mingled. At last he spoke. 

“Mackellar,” said he, “I make no re- 
proaches, but I offer you a bargain. On 
your side, I do not suppose you desire 
to have this exploit made public; on 
mine, I own to you freely I do not care 
to draw my breath in a perpetual terror 
of assassination by the man I sit at 
meat with. Promise me—but no,” says 
he, breaking off, “you are not yet in 
the quiet possession of your mind; you 
might think I had extorted the promise 
from your weakness; and I would leave 
no door open for casuistry to come in 
—that dishonesty of the conscientious. 
Take time to meditate.” 

With that he made off up the sliding 
deck like a squirrel, and plunged into 
the cabin. About half an hour later 
he returned—T still lying as he had left 
me. 

“Now,” says he, “will you give me 
your troth as a Christian, and a faith- 
ful servant of my brother’s, that I shall 
have no more to fear from your at- 
tempts?” 

“I give it you,” said I. 

“T shall require your hand upon it,” 
says he. 

“You have the right to make condi- 
tions,” I replied, and we shook hands. 

He sat down at once in the same 
place and the old perilous attitude. 

“Hold on!” cried I, covering my eyes. 
“T cannot bear to see you in that pos- 
ture. The least irregularity of the sea 
might plunge you overboard.” 

“You are highly inconsistent,” he re- 
plied, smiling, but doing as I asked. 


“For all that, Mackellar, I would have - 
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you to know you have risen forty feet 
in my esteem. You think I cannot set 
a price upon fidelity? But why do you 
suppose I carry that Secundra Dass 
about the world with me? Because he 
would die or do murder for me to- 
morrow; and I love him for it. Well, 
you may think it odd, but I like you 
the better for this afternoon’s perform- 
ance. I thought you were magnetised 
with the Ten Commandments; but no 
—God damn my soul!’”— he cries, “the 
old wife has blood in his body after all! 
Which does not change the fact,’ he 
continued, smiling again, “that you have 
done well to give your promise; for I 
doubt if you would ever shine in your 
new trade.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “I should ask 
your pardon and God’s for my attempt. 
At any rate, I have passed my word, 
which I will keep faithfully. But when 
I think of those you persecute Peal 
paused. 

“Life is a singular thing,” said he, 
“and mankind a very singular people. 


You suppose yourself to love my 
brother. J assure you, it is merely cus- 
tom. Interrogate your memory; and 


when first you came to Durrisdeer, you 
will find you considered him a dull, or- 
dinary youth. He is as dull and ordinary 
now, though not so young. Had you 
instead fallen in with me, you would 
to-day be as strong upon my side.” 

“T would never say you were ordi- 
nary, Mr. Bally,” I returned; “but here 
you prove yourself dull. You have 
just shown your reliance on my word. 
In other terms, that is my conscience 
—the same which starts instinctively 
back from you, like the eye from a 
strong light.” 
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“Ah!” says he, “but I mean other- 
wise. JI mean, had I met you in my 
youth. You are to consider I was not 
always as I am to-day; nor (had I met 
in with a friend of your description) 
should I have ever been so.’ 

“But Mr. Bally,” says I, “you would 
have made a mock of me; you would 
never have spent ten civil words on such 
a Square-toes.” 

But he was now fairly started on his 
new course of justification, with which 
he wearied me throughout the remainder 
of the passage. No doubt in the past he 
had taken pleasure to paint himself un- 
necessarily black, and made a vaunt of 
his wickedness, bearing it for a coat-of- 
arms. Nor was he so illogical as to 
abate one item of his old confessions. 
“But now that I know you are a human 
being,” he would say, “I can take the 
trouble to explain myself. For I assure 
you I am human, too, and have my vir- 
tues, like my neighbours.” I say, he 
wearied me, for I had only the one word 
to say in answer: twenty times I must 
have said it: “Give up your present pur- 
pose and return with me to Durrisdeer; 
then J will believe you.” 

Thereupon he would shake his head at 
me. “Ah! Mackellar, you might live 
a thousand years and never understand 
my nature,” he would say. “This battle 
is now committed, the hour of reflection 
quite past, the hour for mercy not yet 
come. It began between us when we 
span a coin in the hall of Durrisdeer, 
now twenty years ago; we have had our 
ups and downs, but never either of us 
dreamed of giving in; and as for me, 
when my glove is cast, life and honour 
go with it.” 
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“A fig for your honour!” I would say. 
“And by your leave, these warlike simili- 
tudes are something too high-sounding 
for the matter in hand. You want some 
dirty money; there is the bottom of 
your contention; and as for your means, 
what are they? to stir up sorrow in a 
family that never harmed you, to de- 
bauch (if you can) your own nephew, 
and to wring the heart of your born 
brother? A footpad that kills an old 
granny in a woollen-mutch with a dirty 
bludgeon, and that for a shilling-piece 
and a paper of snuff—there is all the 
warrior that you are.” 

When I would attack him thus (or 
somewhat thus) he would smile, and 
sigh like a man misunderstood. Once, 
I remember, he defended himself more 
at large, and had some curious sophis- 
tries, worth repeating, for a light upon 
his character. 

“You are very like a civilian to think 
war consists in drums and banners,” 
said he. ‘War (as the ancients said 
very wisely) is ultima ratio. When we 
take our advantage unrelentingly, then 
we make war. Ah! Mackellar, you are 
a devil of a soldier in the steward’s 
room at Durrisdeer, or the tenants do 
you sad injustice!” 

“T think little of what war is or is 
not,” I replied. “But you weary me 
with claiming my respect. Your brother 
is a good man, and you are a bad one— 
neither more nor less.” 

“Had I been Alexander 
gan. 

“Tt is so we all dupe ourselves,” I 
cried. “Had I been St. Paul, it would 
have been all one; I would have made 

the same hash of that career that you 
- now see me making of my own.” 
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” he be- 
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“T tell you,” he cried, bearing down 
my interruption; “had I been the least 
petty chieftain in the Highlands, had 
I been the least king of naked negroes 
in the African desert, my people would 
have adored me. A bad man, am I? 
Ah! but I was born for a good tyrant! 
Ask Secundra Dass; he will tell you I 
treat him like a son. Cast in your lot 
with me to-morrow, become my slave, 
my chattel, a thing I can command as 
I command the powers of my own limbs 
and spirit—you will see no more that 
dark side that I turn upon the world in 
anger. J must have all or none. But 
where all is given, I give it back with 
usury. I have a kingly nature: there 
is my loss!” 

“It has been hitherto rather the loss 
of others,” I remarked, ‘‘which seems 
a little on the hither side of royalty.” 

“Tilly-vally!” cried he. “Even now, 
I tell you, I would spare that family 
in which you take so great an interest; 
yes, even now—to-morrow I would 
leave them to their petty warfare, and 
disappear in that forest of cut-throats 
and thimble-riggers that we call the 
world. I would do it to-morrow!” says 
he. “Only—only: cs 

“Only what?” I asked. 

“Only they must beg it on their 
bended knees. I think in public, too,” 
he added, smiling. “Indeed, Mackellar, 
I doubt if there be a hall big enough 
to serve my purpose for that act of repa- 
ration.” 

“Vanity, vanity!” I moralised. “To 
think that this great force for evil 
should be swayed by the same senti- 
ment that sets a lassie mincing to her 
glass!” | 

“Oh! there are double words for 
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everything: the word that swells, the 
word that belittles; you cannot fight 
me with a word!” said he. “You said 
the other day that I relied on your con- 
science: were I in your humour of de- 
traction, I might say I built upon your 
vanity. It is your pretension to be 
un homme de parole; ’tis mine not to 
accept defeat. Call it vanity, call it 
virtue, call it greatness of soul—what 
signifies the expression? But recognise 
in each of us a common strain: that we 
both live for an idea.” 


It will be gathered from so much 
familiar talk, and so much patience on 
both sides, that we now lived together 
upon excellent terms. Such was again 
the fact, and this time more seriously 
than before. Apart from disputations 
such as that which I have tried to re- 
produce, not only consideration reigned, 
ut, I am tempted to say, even kindness. 
When I fell sick (as I did shortly after 
our great storm), he sat by my berth to 
entertain me with his conversation, and 
treated me with excellent remedies, 
which I accepted with security. Him- 
self commented on the circumstance. 
“You see,” says he, “you begin to know 
me better. A very little while ago, 
upon this lonely ship, where no one but 
myself has any smattering of science, 
you would have made sure I had de- 
signs upon your life. And, observe, 
it is since I found you had designs 
upon my own, that I have shown you 
most respect. You will tell me if this 
speaks of a small mind.” I found little 
to reply. In so far as regarded myself, 
I believed him to mean well; I am, per- 
haps, the more a dupe of his dissimula- 
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tion, but I believed (and I still believe) 
that he regarded me with genuine kind- 
ness. Singular and sad fact! so soon 
as this change began, my animosity 
abated, and these haunting visions of 
my master passed utterly away. So 
that, perhaps, there was truth in the 
man’s last vaunting word to me, uttered 
on the second day of July, when our 
long voyage was at last brought almost 
to an end, and we lay becalmed at the 
sea end of the vast harbour of New 
York, in a gasping heat, which was pres- 
ently exchanged for a surprising water- 
fall of rain, I stood on the poop, re- 
garding the green shores near at hand, 
and now and then the light smoke of 
the little town, our destination. And 
as I was even then devising how to steal 
a march on my familiar enemy, I was 
conscious of a shade of embarrassment 
when he approached me with his hand 
extended. 


“I am now to bid you farewell,” said 
he, “and that for ever. For now you 
go among my enemies, where all your 
former prejudices will revive. I never 
yet failed to charm a person when I 
wanted; even you, my good friend—to 
call you so for once—even you have 
now a very different portrait of me in 
your memory, and one that you will 
never quite forget. The voyage has not 
lasted long enough, or I should have 
wrote the impression deeper. But now 
all is at an end, and we are again at 
war. Judge by this little interlude how 
dangerous I am; and tell those fools”— 
pointing with his finger to the town— 
“to think twice and thrice before they 
set me at defiance.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


PASSAGES AT NEW YORK. 


I HAVE mentioned I was resolved to 
steal a march upon the Master; and 
this, with the complicity of Captain 
McMurtrie, was mightily easily effected: 
a boat being partly loaded on the one 
side of our ship and the Master placed 
on board of it, the while a skiff had 
put off from the other, carrying me 
alone. I had no more trouble in find- 
ing a direction to my lord’s house, 
whither I went at top speed, and which 
I found to be on the outskirts of the 
place, a very suitable mansion, in a fine 
garden, with an extraordinary large 
barn, byre, and stable, all in one. It 
was here my lord was walking when I 
arrived; indeed, it had become his chief 
place of frequentation, and his mind 
was now filled with farming. I burst 
in upon him breathless, and gave him 
my news: which was, indeed, no news 
at all, several ships having outsailed 
the Nonesuch in the interval. 

“We have been expecting you long,” 
said my lord, “and indeed, of late days, 
ceased to expect you any more. I am 
glad to take your hand again, Mackel- 
lar. I thought you had been at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“Ah! my lord, would God I had!” 
cried I, “Things would have been bet- 
ter for yourself.” 

“Not in the least,” says he grimly. 
“I could not ask better. There is a 
long score to pay, and now—at last—I 
can begin to pay it.” 

I cried out against his security. 

“Oh!” says he, “this is not Durris- 
deer, and I have taken my precautions. 
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His reputation awaits him; I have pre- 
pared a welcome for my brother. In- 
deed, fortune has served me; for I 
found here a merchant of Albany who 
knew him after the 45 and had mighty 
convenient suspicions of a murder; 
someone of the name of Chew it was, 
another Albanian. No one here will be 
surprised if I deny him my door; he 
will not be suffered to address my chil- 
dren, nor even to salute my wife: as 
for myself, I make so much exception 
for a brother that he may speak to me. 
I should lose my pleasure else,” says 
my lord, rubbing his palms. 

Presently he bethought himself, and 
set men off running, with billets, to 
summon the magnates of the province. 
I cannot recall what pretext he em- 
ployed; at least, it was successful; and 
when our ancient enemy appeared upon 
the scene, he found my lord pacing in 
front of his house under some trees of 
shade, with the Governor upon one 
hand, and various notables upon the 
other. My lady, who was seated in the 
verandah, rose with a very (pinched ex- 
pression? and carried her children into 
the house. 

The Master, well dressed and with an 
elegant walking-sword bowed to the 
company in a handsome manner and 
nodded to my lord with familiarity. 
My lord did not accept the salutation, 
but looked upon his brother with bended 
brows. 

“Well, sir,” says he, at last, “what 
ill wind brings you hither of all places, 
where (to our common disgrace) your 
reputation has preceded you?” 

“Your lordship is pleased to be civil,” 
cries the Master, with a fine start. 

“IT am pleased to be very plain,’ re- 
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turned my lord; “because it is needful 
you should clearly understand your sit- 
uation. At home, where you were so 
little known, it was still possible to keep 
appearances; that would be quite vain 
in this province; and I have to tell you 
that I am quite resolved to wash my 
hands of you. You have already ruined 
me almost to the door, as you ruined 
my father before me—whose heart you 
also broke. Your crimes escape the 
law; but my friend the Governor has 
promised protection-to my family. 
Have a care, sir!” cries my lord, shaking 
his cane at him; “if you are observed 
to utter two. words to any of my inno- 
cent household, the law shall ~be 
stretched to make you smart for it.” 
“Ah!” says the Master, very slowly. 
“And so this is the advantage of a for- 
eign land! These gentlemen are unac- 
quainted with our story, I perceive. 
They do not know that I am the Lord 
Durrisdeer; they do not know you are 
my younger brother, sitting in my place 
under a sworn family compact; they 
do not know (or they would not be seen 
with you in familiar correspondence) 
that every acre is mine before God 
Almighty—and every dolt of the money 
you withhold from me, you do it as a 


thief, a perjurer, and a disloyal brother!” | 


“General Clinton,” I cried, “do not 
listen to his lies. I am the steward of 
the estate, and there is not one word 
of truth in it. The man is a forfeited 
rebel turned into a hired spy; there is 
his story in two words.” 

It was thus that (in the heat of the 
moment) I let slip his infamy. 

“Fellow,” said the Governor, turning 
his face sternly on the Master, “I know 
more of you than you think for. We 
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have some broken ends of your adven- 
tures in the provinces, which you will 
do very well not to drive me to investi- 
gate. There is the disappearance of 
Mr. Jacob Chew wich all his merchan- 
dise; there is the matter of where you 
came ashore with so much money and 
jewels, when you were picked up by a 
Bermudan out of Albany. Believe me, 
if I let these matters lie, it is in com- 
miseration for your family and out of 
respect for my valued friend, Lord Dur- 
risdeer.” 

There was a murmur of applause from 
the provincials. 

“TY should have remembered how a 
title would shine out in such a hole as 
this,” says the Master, white as a sheet: 
“no matter how unjustly come by. It 
remains for me, then, to die at my 
lord’s door, where my dead body will 
form a very cheerful ornament.” 

“Away with your affectations!” cries 
my lord. “You know very well I 
have no such meaning; only to protect 
myself from calumny, and my home 
from your intrusion. I offer you a 
choice. Either I shall pay your passage 
home on the first ship, when you may 
perhaps be able to resume your occupa~ 
tions under Government, although God 
knows I would rather see you on the 
highway! Or, if that likes you not, 
stay here and welcome! JI have in- 
quired the least sum on which body 
and soul can be decently kept together 
in New York; so much you shall have, 
paid weekly; and if you cannot labour 
with your hands to better it, high time 
you should betake yourself to learn. 
The condition is—that you speak with 
no member of my family except my- 
self,” he added. 
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I do not think I have ever seen any 
man so pale as was the Master; but he 
was erect and his mouth firm. 


“JT have been met here with some 
very unmerited insults,” said he, “from 
which I have certainly no idea to take 
refuge by flight. Give me my pittance; 
I take it without shame, for it is mine 
already—like the shirt upon your back; 
and I choose to stay until these gentle- 
men shall understand me better. Al- 
ready they must spy the cloven hoof, 
since with all your pretended eagerness 
for the family honour, you take a pleas- 
ure to degrade it in my person.” 


“This is all very fine,’ says my lord; 
“but to us who know you of old, you 
must be sure it signifies nothing. You 
take that alternative out of which you 
think that you can make the most. 
Take it, if you can, in silence; it will 
serve you better in the long run, you 
may believe me, than this ostentation 
of ingratitude.” 


“Oh, gratitude, my lord,” cries the 
Master, with a mounting intonation and 
his forefinger very conspicuously lifted 
up. “Be at rest: it will not fail you. 
It now remains that I should salute 
these gentlemen whom we have wearied 
with our family affairs.” 


And he bowed to each in succession, 
settled his walking-sword, and took 
himself off, leaving everyone amazed at 
his behaviour, and me not less so at 
my lord’s. 


We were now to enter on a changed 
phase of this family division. The Mas- 
ter was by no manner of means so help- 
less as my lord supposed, having at his 
hand, and entirely devoted to his sery- 
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ice, an excellent artist in all sorts of 
goldsmith work. With my lord’s al- 
lowance, which was not so scanty as he 
had described it, the pair could support 
life; and all the earnings of Secundra 
Dass might be laid upon one side for 
any future purpose. That this was 
done, I have no doubt. It was in all 
likelihood the Master’s design to gather 
a sufficiency, and then proceed in quest 
of that treasure which he had buried 
long before among the mountains; to 
which, if he had confined himself, he 
would have been more happily inspired. 
But unfortunately for himself and all 
of us, he took counsel of his anger. 
The public disgrace of his arrival— 
which I sometimes wonder he could 
manage to survive—rankled in his 
bones; he was in that humour whea 
a man—in the words of the old adage 
—will cut off his nose to spite his face; 
and he must make himself a public 
spectacle in the hopes that some of the 
disgrace might spatter on my lord. 


He chose, in a poor quarter of the 
town, a lonely, small house of boards, 
overhung with some acacias. It was 
furnished in front with a sort of hutch 
opening, like that of a dog’s kennel, 
but about as high as a table from the 
ground, in which the poor man that 
built it had formerly displayed some 
wares; and it was this which took the 
Master’s fancy and possibly suggested 
his proceedings. It appears, on board 
the pirate ship he had acquired some 
quickness with the needle—enough, at 
least, to play the part of tailor in the 
public eye; which was all that was re- 
quired by the nature of his vengeance. 
A placard was hung above the hutch, 
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bearing these words in something of the 
following disposition: 


James Durix, 

FORMERLY MASTER or BALLANTRAE 
CLoTHES NEATLY CLOUTED. 
SECUNDRA DASS, 

DECAYED GENTLEMAN OF INDIA 
FINE GOLDSMITH WORK. 


Underneath this, when he had a job, 
my gentleman sat withinside tailorwise, 
and busily stitching. I say, when he 
had a job; but such customers as came 
were rather for Secundra, and the Mas- 
ter’s sewing would be more in the man- 
ner of Penelope’s. He could never have 
designed to gain even butter to his 
bread by such a means of livelihood: 
enough for him that there was the name 
of Durie dragged in the dirt on the 
placard, and the sometime heir of that 
proud family set up cross-legged in pub- 
lic for a reproach upon his brother’s 
meanness. And in so far his device suc- 
ceeded that there was murmuring in 
the town and a party formed highly 
inimical to my lord. My lord’s favour 
with the Governor laid him more open 
on the other side; my lady (who was 
never so well received in the colony) 
met with painful innuendoes; in a party 
of women, where it would be the topic 
most natural to introduce, she was al- 
most debarred from the naming of 
needle-work; and I have seen her re- 
turn with a flushed countenance and 
avow that she would go abroad no more. 

In the meanwhile my lord dwelled in 
his decent mansion, immersed in farm- 
ing; a popular man with his intimates, 
and careless or unconscious of the rest. 
He laid on flesh; had a bright, busy 
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face; even the heat seemed to prosper 
with him; and my lady—in despite of 
her own annoyances—daily blessed 
Heaven her father should have left her 
such a paradise. She had looked on 
from a window upon the Master’s hu- 
miliation; and from that hour appeared 
to feel at ease. I was not so sure my- 
self; as time went on there seemed to 
me something was not quite wholesome 
in my lord’s condition. Happy he was, 
beyond a doubt, but the grounds of this 
felicity were secret; even in the bosom 
of his family he brooded with manifest 
delight upon some private thought; and 
I conceived at last the suspicion (quite 
unworthy of us both) that he kept a 
mistress somewhere in the town. Yet 
he went little abroad, and his day was 
very fully occupied; indeed, there was 
but a single period, and that pretty 
early in the morning, while Mr. Alex- 
ander was at his lesson-book, of which I 
was not certain of the disposition. It 
should be borne in mind, in the defence 
of that which I now did, that I was 
always in some fear my lord was not 
quite justly in his reason; and with our 
enemy sitting so still in the same town 
with us, I did well to be upon my guard. 
Accordingly I made a pretext, had the 
hour changed at which I taught Mr. 
Alexander the foundation of cyphering 
and the mathematic, and set myself in- 
stead to dog my master’s footsteps. 
Every morning, fair or foul, he took 
his gold-headed cane, set his hat on the 
back of his head—a recent habitude, 
which I thought to indicate a burning 
brow—and betook himself to make a 
certain circuit. At the first his way was 
among pleasant trees and beside a grave- 
yard, where he would sit awhile, if the 
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day were fine, in meditation. Presently 
the path turned down to the waterside, 
and came back along the harbour-front 
and past the Master’s booth. As he 
approached this second part of his cir- 
cuit, my Lord Durrisdeer began to pace 
more leisurely, like a man delighted 
with the air and scene; and before the 
booth, half-way between that and the 
water’s edge, would pause a little, lean- 
ing on his staff. It was the hour when 
the Master sate within upon his board 
and plied his needle. So these two 
brothers would gaze upon each other 
with hard faces; and then my lord 
move on again, smiling to himself. 

It was but twice that I must stoop 
to that ungrateful necessity of playing 
spy. I was then certain of my lord’s 
purpose in his rambles and of the secret 
source of his delight. Here was his 
mistress: it was hatred and not love 
that gave him healthful colours. Some 
moralists might have been relieved by 
the discovery; I confess that I was dis- 
mayed. I found this situation of two 
brethren not only odious in itself, but 
big with possibilities for further evil; 
and I made it my practice, in so far as 
many occupations would allow, to go 
by a shorter path and be secretly pres- 
ent at their meeting. Coming down one 
day a little late, after I had been near 
a week prevented, I was struck with 
surprise to find a new development. I 
should say there was a bench against 
the Master’s house, where customers 
might sit to parley with the shopman; 
and here I found my lord seated, nursing 
his cane and looking pleasantly forth 
upon the bay. Not three feet from him 
sate the Master, stitching. Neither 
spoke: nor (in this new situation) did 
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my lord so much as cast a glance upon 
his enemy. He tasted his neighbour- 
hood, I must suppose, less indirectly 
in the bare proximity of person; and, 
without doubt, drank deep of hateful 
pleasures. 

He had no sooner come away than I 
openly joined him. 

“My lord, my lord,” said I, “this is 
no manner of behaviour.” 

“T grow fat upon it,” he replied; and 
not merely the words, which were 
strange enough, but the whole charac- 
ter of his expression shocked me. 

“T warn you, my lord, against this 
indulgency of evil feeling,’ said I. ‘TI 
know not to which it is more perilous, 
the soul or the reason; but you go the 
way to murder both.” 

“You cannot understand,” said he. 
“You had never such mountains of bit- 
terness upon your heart.” 

“And if it were no more,” I added, 
“you will surely goad the man to some 
extremity.” 

“To the contrary; I am breaking his 
spirit,” says my lord. 


Every morning for hard upon a week 
my lord took his same place upon the 
bench. It was a pleasant place, under 
the green acacias, with a sight upon the 
bay and shipping, and a sound (from 
some way off) of mariners singing at 
their employ. Here the two sate with- 
out speech or any external movement, 
beyond that of the needle or the Master 
biting off a thread, for he still clung 
to his pretence of industry; and here I 
made a point to join them, wondering 
at myself and my companions. If any 
of my lord’s friends went by, he would 
hail them cheerfully, and cry out he 
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was there to give some good advice 
to his brother, who was now (to his 
delight) grown quite industrious. And 
even this the Master accepted with a 
steady countenance; what was in his 
mind, God knows, or perhaps Satan 
only. 

All of a sudden, on a still day of 
what they call the Indian Summer, when 
the woods were changed into gold and 
pink and scarlet, the Master laid down 
his needle and burst into a fit of merri- 
ment. I think he must have been pre- 
paring it a long while in silence, for the 
note in itself was pretty naturally 
pitched; but breaking suddenly from 
so extreme a silence, and in circum- 
stances so averse from mirth, it sounded 
ominously on my ear. 

“Henry,” said he, “I have for once 
made a false step, and for once you 
have had the wit to profit by it. The 
farce of the cobbler ends to-day; and 
I confess to you (with my compli- 
ments) that you have had the best of it. 
Blood will out; and you have certainly 
a choice idea of how to make yourself 
unpleasant.” 

Never a word said my lord; it was 
just as though the Master had not 
broken silence. 

“Come,” resumed the Master, “do 
not be sulky; it will spoil your attitude. 
You can now afford (believe me) to 
be a little gracious; for I have not 
merely a defeat to accept. I had meant 
to continue this performance till I had 
gathered enough money for a certain 
purpose; I confess ingenuously, I have 
not the courage. You naturally desire 
my absence from this town; I have 
come round by another way to the same 
idea. And I have a proposition to 
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make; or, if your lordship prefers, a 
favour to ask.” 

“Ask it,” says my lord. 

“You may have heard that I had 
once in this country a considerable 
treasure,” returned the master; “it mat- 
ters not whether or no—such is the 
fact; and I was obliged to bury it in a 
spot of which I have sufficient indica- 
tions. To the recovery of this, has my 
ambition now come down; and, as it is 
my own, you will not grudge it me.” 

“Go and get it,” says my lord. “I 
make no opposition.” 

“Ves,” said the Master; “but to do 
so, I must find men and carriage. The 
way is long and rough, and the country 
infested with wild Indians. Advance 
me only so much as shall be needful: 
either as a lump sum, in lieu of my 
allowance; or, if you prefer it, as a 
loan, which I shall repay on my return. 
And then, if you so decide, you may 
have seen the last of me.” 

My lord stared him steadily in the 
eyes; there was a hard smile upon his 
face, but he uttered nothing. 

“Henry,” said the Master, with a for- 
midable quietness, and drawing at the 
same time somewhat back—‘‘Henry, } 
had the honour to address you.” 

“Let us be stepping homeward,” says 
my lord to me, who was plucking at his 
sleeve; and with that he rose, stretched 
himself, settled his hat, and still without 
a syllable of response, began to walk 
steadily along the shore. 

I hesitated awhile between the two 
brothers, so serious a climax did we 
seem to have reached. But the Master 
had resumed his occupation, his eyes 
lowered, his hand seemingly as deft as 
ever; and I decided to pursue my lord 
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“Are you mad?” I cried, so soon as I 
had overtook him. ‘Would you cast 
away so fair an opportunity?” 

“Ts it possible you should still be- 
lieve in him?” inquired my lord, almost 
with a sneer. 

“T wish him forth of this town!” I 
cried. “I wish him anywhére and any- 
how but as he is.” 

“T have said my say,” returned my 
lord, ‘‘and you have said yours. There 
let it rest.” 

But I was bent on dislodging the 
Master. That sight of him patiently re- 
turning to his needlework was more 
than my imagination could digest. 
There was never a man made, and the 
Master at least of any, that could accept 
so long a series of insults. The air 
smelt blood to me. And I vowed there 
should be no neglect of mine if, through 
any chink of possibility, crime could be 
yet turned aside. That same day, there- 
fore, I came to my lord in his business 
room, where he sat upon some trivial 
occupation. 

“My lord,” said I, “I have found a 
suitable investment for my small econo- 
mies. But these are unhappily in Scot- 
land; it will take some time to lift 
them, and the affair presses. Could your 
lordship see his way to advance me the 
amount against my note?” 

He read me awhile with keen eyes. 
“TJ have never inquired into the state 
of your affairs, Mackellar,’ says he. 
“Beyond the amount of your caution, 
you may not be worth a farthing, for 
what I know.” 

“I have been a long while in your 
service, and never told a lie, nor yet 
asked a favour for myself,” said I, “un- 
til to-day ” 
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“A favour for the Master,’ he re- 
turned, quietly. “Do you take me for 
a fool, Mackellar? Understand it once 
and for all, I treat this beast in my 
own way; fear nor favour shail not 
move me; and before I am hoodwinked, 
it will require a trickster less transpar- 
ent than yourself. I ask service, loyal 
service; not that you should make and 
mar behind my back, and steal my own 
money to defeat me.” 

“My lord,’ said I, “these are very 
unpardonable expressions.” 

“Think once more, Mackellar,” he re- 
plied; ‘and you will see they fit the 
fact. It is your own subterfuge that is 
unpardonable. Deny (if you can) that 
you designed this money to evade my 
orders with, and I will ask your pardon 
freely. If you cannot, you must have 
the resolution to hear your conduct go 
by its own name.” 

“Tf you think I had any design but 
to save you ”* IT began. 

“Oh! my old friend,’ said he, “you 
know very well what I think! Here is 
my hand to you with all my heart; but 
of money, not one rap.” 

Defeated upon this side, I went 
straight to my room, wrote a letter, ran 
with it to the harbour, for I knew a 
ship was on the point of sailing; and 
came to the Master’s door a little before 
dusk. Entering without the form of 
any knock, I found him sitting with his 
Indian at a simple meal of maize por- 
ridge with some milk. The house with- 
in was clean and poor; only a few books 
upon a shelf distinguished it, and (in 
one corner) Secundra’s little bench. 

“Mr. Bally,” said I, “I have near five 
hundred pounds laid by in Scotland, the 
economies of a hard life. A letter goes 
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by yon ship to have it lifted. Have so 
much patience till the return ship comes 
in, and it is all yours, upon the same 
conditions offered to my lord this mom- 
ing.” 

He rose from the table, came forward, 
took me by the shoulders, and looked 
me in the face, smiling. 

“And yet you are very fond of 
money!” said he. “And yet you love 
money beyond all things else, except 
my brother!” 

“T fear old age and poverty,” said TI, 
“which is another matter.” 

“T will never quarrel for a name. 
Call it so,” he replied. ‘Ah, Mackel- 
lar, if this were done for any love of 
me, how gladly would I close upon your 
offer!” 

“And yet,” I eagerly answered—‘TI 
say it to my shame, but I cannot see 
you in this poor place without com- 
punction. It is not my single thought, 
nor my first; and yet it’s there! I 
would gladly see you delivered. I do 
not offer it in love, and far from that; 
but, as God judges me—and I wonder 
at it too!—quite without enmity.” 

“Ah!” says he, still holding my shoul- 
ders, and now gently shaking me, “‘you 
think of me more than you suppose. 
“And I wonder at it too,” he added, re- 
peating my expression and, I  sup- 
pose, something of my voice. “You 
are an honest man, and for that cause 
i spare you.” 

“Spare me?” I cried. 

“Spare you,” he repeated, letting me 
go and turning away. And then, front- 
ing me once more: “You little know 
- what I would do with it, Mackellar! 
Did you think I had swallowed my de- 
feat indeed? Listen: my life has been 


a series of unmerited cast-backs. That 
fool, Prince Charlie, mismanaged a most 
promising affair: there fell my first for- 
tune. In Paris I had my foot once 
more high upon the ladder: that time it 
was an accident; a letter came to the 
wrong hand, and I was bare again. A 
third time, I found my opportunity; I 
built up a place for myself in India with 
an infinite patience; and then Clive 
came, my rajah was swallowed up, and 
I escaped out of the convulsion, like 
another A®neas, with Secundra Dass 
upon my back, Three times I have had 
my hand upon the highest station: and 
I am not yet three-and-forty. I know 
the world as few men know it when 
they come to die—Court and camp, the 
East and the West: I know where to 
go, I see a thousand openings. I am 
now at the height of my resources, 
sound of health, of inordinate ambi- 
tion. Well, all this I resign; I care 
not if I die and the world never hear 
of me; I care only for one thing, and 
that I will have. Mind yourself; lest, 
when the roof falls, you, too, shoula 
be crushed under the ruins.” 


As I came out of his house, all hope 
of intervention quite destroyed, I was 
aware of a stir on the harbour side, 
and, raising my eyes, there was a great 
ship newly come to anchor. It seems 
strange I could have looked upon her 
with so much indifference, for she 
brought death to the brothers of Dur- 
risdeer. After all the desperate epi- 
sodes of this contention, the insults, the 
opposing interests, the fraternal duel in 
the shrubbery, it was reserved for some 
poor devil in Grub Street, scribbling for 
his dinner, and not caring what he scrib- 
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bled, to cast a spell across four thou- 
sand miles of the salt sea, and send 
forth both these brothers into savage 
and wintry deserts, there to die. But 
such a thought was distant from my 
mind; and while all the provincials were 
fluttered about me by the unusual ani- 
mation of their port, I passed through- 
out their midst on my return home- 
ward, quite absorbed in the recollection 
of my visit and the Master’s speech. 

The same night there was brought to 
us from the ship a little packet of pam- 
phlets. The next day my lord was un- 
der engagement to go with the Governor 
upon some party of pleasure; the time 
was nearly due, and I left him for a 
moment alone in his room and skimming 
through the pamphlets. When I re- 
turned, his head had fallen upon the 
table, his arms lying abroad amongst 
the crumpled papers. 

“My lord, my lord!” I cried as I 
ran forward, for I supposed he was in 
some fit. 

He sprang up like a figure upon 
wires, his countenance deformed with 
fury, so that in a strange place I should 
scarce have known him. His hand at 
the same time flew above his head, as 
though to strike me down. “Leave me 
alone!” he screeched, and I fled, as fast 
as my shaking legs would bear me, for 
my lady. She, too, lost no time; but 
when we returned, he had the door 
locked within, and only cried to us from 
the other side to leave him be. We 
looked in each other’s faces, very white 
—each supposing the blow had come 
at last. 

“T will write to the Governor to ex- 
cuse him,” says she. ‘We must keep 
our strong friends.” But when she took 
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up the pen, it flew out of her fingers. 
“T cannot write,” said she. “Can you?” 

“T will make a shift, my lady,” said I. 

She looked over me as I wrote. 
“That will do,’ she said, when I had 
done. “Thank God, Mackellar, I have 
you to lean upon! But what can it be 
now? What, what can it be?” 

In my own mind, I believed there was 
no explanation possible, and none re- 
quired; it was my fear that the man’s 
madness had now simply burst forth its 
way, like the long-smothered flames of 
a volcano; but to this (in mere mercy 
to my lady) I durst not give expression. 

“Tt is more to the purpose to con- 
sider our own behaviour,” said I. 
“Must we leave him there alone?” 

“T do not dare disturb him,” she 
replied. “Nature may know best; it 
may be Nature that cries to be alone; 
and we grope in the dark. Oh, yes, I 
would leave him as he is.” 

“T will, then, despatch this letter, my 
lady, and return here, if you please, to 
sit with you,” said I. 

“Pray do,” cries my lady. 

All afternoon we sat together, mostly 
in silence, watching my lord’s door. 
My own mind was busy with the scene 
that had just passed, and its singular 
resemblance to my vision. I must say 
a word upon this, for the story has gone 
abroad ‘with great exaggeration, and I 
have even seen it printed, and my own 
name referred to for particulars. So 
much was the same: here was my lord 
in a room, with his head upon the table, 
and when he raised his face, it wore such 
an expression as distressed me to the 
soul. But the room was different, my: 
lord’s attitude at the table not at all 
the same, and his face when he dis- 
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closed it, expressed a painful degree of 
fury instead of that haunting despair 
which had always (except once, already 
referred to) characterised it in the 
vision. There is the whole truth at 
last before the public; and if the dif- 
ference be great, the coincidence was 
yet enough to fill me with uneasiness. 
All afternoon, as I say, I sat and pon- 
dered upon this quite to myself; for 
my lady had trouble of her own, and it 
was my last thought to vex her with 
fancies. About the midst of our time 
of waiting, she conceived an ingenious 
scheme, had Mr. Alexander fetched, 
and bid him knock at his father’s door. 
My lord sent the boy about his business, 
but without the least violence, whether 
of manner or expression; so that I be- 
gan to entertain a hope the fit was 
over. 

At last, as the night fell and I was 
lighting a lamp that stood there 
trimmed, the door opened and my lord 
stood within upon the threshold. The 
light was not so strong that we could 
read his countenance; when he spoke, 
methought his voice was a little altered 
but yet perfectly steady. 

“Mackellar,” said he, “carry this note 
to its destination with your own hand. 
It is highly private. Find the person 
alone when you deliver it.” 

“Henry,” says my lady, “you are not 
all??? 

“No, no,” says he querulously, “I am 
occupied. Not at all; I am only occu- 
pied. It is a singular thing a man must 
be supposed to be ill when he has any 
business! Send me supper to this room, 
and a basket of wine: I expect the visit 
of a friend. Otherwise I am not to be 
disturbed.” 
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And with that he once more shut 
himself in. 

The note was addressed to one Cap- 
tain Harris, at a tavern on the portside. 
I knew Harris (by reputation) for a 
dangerous adventurer, highly suspected 
of piracy in the past, and now following 
the rude business of an Indian trader. 
What my lord should have to say to 
him, or he to my lord, it passed my 
imagination to conceive; or yet how my 
lord had heard of him, unless by a dis- 
graceful trial from which the man was 
recently escaped. Altogether I went 
upon the errand with reluctance, and 
from the little I saw of the Captain, 
returned from it with sorrow. I found 
him in a foul-smelling chamber, sitting 
by a guttering candle and an empty 
bottle; he had the remains of a military 
carriage, or rather perhaps it was an 
affectation, for his manners were low. 

“Tell my lord, with my service, that 
I will wait upon his lordship in the in- 
side of half an hour,” says he, when he 
had read the note; and then had the 
servility, pointing to his empty bottle, 
to propose that I should buy him 
liquor. 

Although I returned with my best 
speed, the Captain followed close upon 
my heels, and he stayed late into the 
night. The cock was crowing a second 
time when I saw (from my chamber 
window) my lord lighting him to the 
gate, both men very much affected with 
their potations, and sometimes leaning 
one upon the other to confabulate. Yet 
the next morning my lord was abroad 
again early with a hundred pounds of 
money in his pocket. I never supposed 
that he returned with it; and yet I was 
quite sure it did not find its way to 
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the Master, for I lingered all morning 
within view of the booth. That was 
the last time my Lord Durrisdeer passed 
his own enclosure till we left New York; 
he walked to his barn, or sat and talked 
with his family, all much as usual; but 
the town saw nothing of him, and his 
daily visits to the Master seemed for- 
gotten. Nor yet did Harris reappear; 
or not until the end. 

I was now much oppressed with a 
sense of the mysteries in which we had 
begun to move. It was plain, if only 
from his change of habitude, my lord 
had something on his mind of a grave 
nature; but what it was, whence it 
sprang, or why he should now keep the 
house and garden, I could make no 
guess at. It was clear, even to proba- 
tion, the pamphlets had some share in 
this revolution; I read all I could find, 
and they were extremely insignificant, 
and of the usual kind of party scurrility; 
even to a high politician, I could spy 
out no particular matter of offence, 
and my lord was a man rather indiffer- 
ent on public questions. The truth is, 
the pamphlet which was the spring of 
this affair, lay all the time on my lord’s 
bosom. ‘There it was that I found it 
at last, after he was dead in the midst 
of the north wilderness: in such a place, 
in such dismal circumstances, I was to 
read for the first time these idle, lying 
words of a Whig pamphleteer declaiming 
against indulgency to Jacobites: —‘‘An- 
other notorious Rebel, the MM——+ of 
B e, is to have his Title restored,” 
the passage ran. “This Business has 
been long in hand, since he rendered 
some very disgraceful Services in Scot- 
land and France. His Brother, L d 
D—r, is known to be no better than 
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himself in Inclination; and the supposed 
Heir, who is now to be set aside, was 
bred up in the most detestable Princi- 
ples. In the old Phrase, it is stx of the 
one and half a dozen of the other; but 
the Favour of such a Reposition is too 
extreme to be passed over.” A man 
in his right wits could not have cared 
two straws for a tale so manifestly 
false; that Government should ever en- 
tertain the notion, was inconceivable to 
any reasoning creature, unless possibly 
the fool that penned it; and my lord, 
though never brilliant, was ever remark- 
able for sense. That he should credit 
such a rodomontade, and carry the 
pamphlet on his bosom and the words 
in his heart, is clear proof of the man’s 
lunacy. Doubtless the mere mention of 
Mr. Alexander, and the threat directly 
held out against the child’s succession, 
precipitated that which had so long im- 
pended. Or else my master had been 
truly mad for a long time, and we were 
too dull or too much used to him, and 
did not perceive the extent of his in- 
firmity. 

About a week after the day of the 
pamphlets I was late upon the harbour- 
side, and took a turn towards the Mas- 
ter’s, as I often did. The door opened, 
a flood of light came forth upon the 
road, and I beheld a man taking his 
departure with friendly salutations. I 
cannot say how singularly I was shaken 
to recognise the adventurer Harris. I 
could not but conclude it was the hand 
of my lord that had brought him there; 
and prolonged my walk in very serious 
and apprehensive thought. It was late 
when I came home, and there was my 
lord making up his portmanteau for a 
voyage. 
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“Why do you come so late?” he cried. 
“We leave tomorrow for Albany, you 
and I together; and it is high time you 
were about your preparations.” 

“For Albany, my lord?” I cried. 
“And for what earthly purpose?” 

“Change of scene,” said he. 

And my lady, who appeared to have 
been weeping, gave me the signal to 
obey without more parley. She told me 
a little later (when we found occasion 
to exchange some words) that he had 
suddenly announced his intention after 
a visit from Captain Harris, and her 
best endeavours, whether to dissuade 
him from the journey, or to elicit some 
explanation of its purpose, had alike 
proved unavailing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE JOURNEY IN THE WILDERNESS. 


WE made a prosperous voyage up that 
fine river of the Hudson, the weather 
grateful, the hills singularly beautified 
with the colours of the autumn. At 
Albany we had our residence at an inn, 


where I was not so blind and my lord: 


not so cunning but what I could see 
he had some design to hold me pris- 
oner. The work he found for me to do 
was not so pressing that we should 
transact it apart from necessary papers 
in the chamber of an inn; nor was it of 
such importance that I should be set 
upon as many as four or five scrolls of 
the same document. I submitted in 
appearance; but I took private measures 
on my own side, and had the news of 
the town communicated to me daily by 
the politeness of our host. In this way 
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I received at last a piece of intelli- 
gence for which, I may say, I had been 
waiting. Captain Harris (I was told) 
with “Mr. Mountain, the trader,” had 
gone up the river in a boat. I would 
have feared the landlord’s eye, so strong 
the sense of some complicity upon my 
master’s part oppressed me. But I 
made out to say I had some knowledge 
of the Captain, although none of Mr. 
Mountain, and to inquire who else was 
of the party. My informant knew not; 
Mr. Mountain had come ashore upon 
some needful purchases; had gone round 
the town buying, drinking, and prating; 
and it seemed the party went upon some 
likely venture, for he had spoken much 
of great things he would do when he 
returned. No more was known, for 
none of the rest had come ashore, and 
it seemed they were pressed for time 
to reach a certain spot before the snow 
should fall. 

And sure enough, the next day, there 
fell a sprinkle even in Albany; but it 
passed as it came, and was but a re- 
minder of what lay before us. I thought 
of it lightly then, knowing so little as 
I did of that inclement province: the 
retrospect is different; and I wonder at 
times if some of the horror of these 
events which I must now rehearse 
flowed not from the foul skies and 
savage winds to which we were exposed, 
and the agony of cold that we must 
suffer. 

The boat having passed by, I thought 
at first we should have left the town. 
But no such matter. My lord continued 
his stay in Albany, where he had no 
ostensible affairs, and kept me by him, 
far from my due employment, and mak- 
ing a pretence of occupation. It is 
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upon this passage I expect, and perhaps 
deserve censure. I was not so dull but 
what I had my own thoughts. I could 
not see the Master entrust himself into 
the hands of Harris, and not expect some 
underhand contrivance. Harris bore a 
villainous reputation, and he had been 
tampered with in private by my lord; 
Mountain, the trader, proved, upon in- 
quiry, to be another of the same kid- 
ney; the errand they were all gone upon 
being the recovery of ill-gotten treas- 
ures, offered in itself a very strong in- 
centive to foul play; and the character 
of the country where they journeyed 
promised impunity to deeds of blood. 
Well: it is true I had all these thoughts 
and fears, and guesses of the Master’s 
fate. But you are to consider I was 
the same man that sought to dash him 
from the bulwarks of a ship in the mid- 
sea; the same that, a little before, very 
impiously but sincerely offered God a 
bargain, seeking to hire God to be my 
bravo. It is true again that I had a 
good deal melted towards our enemy. 
But this I always thought of as a weak- 
ness of the flesh and even culpable; my 
mind remaining steady and quite bent 
against him. True, yet again, that it 
was one thing to assume on my own 
shoulders the guilt and danger of a 
criminal attempt, and another to stand 
by and see my lord imperil and be- 
smirch himself. But this was the very 
ground of my inaction. For (should I 
any way stir in the business) I might 
fail indeed to save the Master, but I 
could not miss to make a byword of my 
lord. 

Thus it,was that I did nothing; and 
upon the same reasons, I am still strong 
to justify my course. We lived mean- 
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while in Albany, but though alone to- 
gether in a strange place, had little traf- 
fic beyond formal salutations. My lord 
had carried with him several introduc- 
tions to chief people of the town and 
neighbourhood; others he had encoun- 
tered in New York; with this conse- 
quence, that he went much abroad, and 
I am sorry to say was altogether too 
convivial in his habits. I was often in 
bed, but never asleep, when he re- 
turned: and there was scarce a night 
when he did not betray the influence of 
liquor. By day he would still lay 
upon me endless tasks, which he showed 
considerable ingenuity to fish up and 
renew, in the manner of Penelope’s web. 
I never refused, as I say, for I was 
hired to do his bidding; but I took no 
pains to keep my penetration under a 
bushel, and would sometimes smile in 
his face. 

“TI think I must be the devil and you 
Michael Scott,” I said to him one day. 
“T have bridged the Tweed and split the 
Eildons; and now you set me to the 
rope of sand.” 

He looked at me with shining eyes, 
and looked away again, his jaw chewing, 
but without words. 

“Well, well, my lord,” said I, ‘your 
will is my pleasure. I will do this 
thing for the fourth time; but I would 
beg of you to invent another task again 
to-morrow, for by my troth, I am weary | 
of this one.” 

“You do not know what you are say- 
ing,” returned my lord, putting on his 
hat and turning back to me. “It is a 
strange thing you should take a pleas- 
ure to annoy me. A friend—but that 
is a different affair. It is a strange | 
thing. I am a man that has had ill-, 
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fortune all my life through. I am still 
surrounded by contrivances. I am al- 
ways treading into plots,’ he burst out. 
“The whole world is banded against 
mel 

“T would not talk wicked nonsense if 
I were you,” said I: “but I will tell 
you what I would do—I would put my 
head in cold water, for you had more 
last night than you could carry.” 

“Do ye think that?” said he, with a 
manner of interest highly awakened. 
“Would that be good for me? It’s a 
thing I never tried.” 

“T mind the days when you had no 
call to try, and I wish, my lord, that 
they were back again,” said I. “But the 
plain truth is, if you continue to exceed, 
you will do yourself a mischief.” 

“J don’t appear to carry drink the 
way I used to,” said my lord. “TI get 
overtaken, Mackellar. But I will be 
more upon my guard.” 

“That is what I would ask of you,” 
I replied. “You are to bear in mind 
that you are Mr. Alexander’s father: 
give the bairn a chance to carry his name 
with some responsibility.” 

eNyvalay, iasaidushe. WjVenevian very: 
sensible man, Mackellar, and have been 
long in my employ. But I think, if 
you have nothing more to say to me I 
will be stepping. If you have nothing 
more to say?” he added, with that burn- 
ing childish eagerness that was now so 
common with the man. 

“No, my lord, I have nothing more,” 
said I, dryly enough. 

“Then I think I will be stepping,” 
says my lord, and stood and looked at 
me, fidgeting with his hat, which he had 
taken off again. “I suppose you will 
have no errands. No? I am not to 
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meet Sir William Johnson, but I will 
be more upon my guard.” He was 
silent for a time, and then, smiling: 
“Do you call to mind a place, Mac- 
kellar—it’s a little below Engles—where 
the burn runs very deep under a wood 
of rowans. I mind being there when 
I was a lad—dear, it comes over me 
like an old song!—I was after the fish- 
ing, and I made a bonny cast. Eh, but 
I was happy. I wonder, Mackellar, why 
I am never happy now?” 

“My lord,” said I, “if you would drink 
with more moderation you would have 
the better chance. It is an old byword 
that the bottle is a false consoler.” 

“No doubt,” said he, “no doubt. Well, 
I think I will be going.” 

“Good-morning, my lord,” said I. 

“Good-morning, good-morning,”’ said 
he, and so got himself at last from 
the apartment. 

I give that for a fair specimen of 
my lord in the morning; and I must 
have described my patron very ill if 
the reader does not perceive a notable 
falling off. To behold the man thus 
fallen: to know him accepted among his 
companions for a poor, muddled toper, 
welcome (if he were welcome at all.) 
for the bare consideration of his title; 


-and to recall the virtues he had once 


displayed against such odds of fortune; 
was not this a thing at once to rage 
and to be humbled at? 

In his cups, he was more excessive. 
I will give but the one scene, close upon 
the end, which is strongly marked upon 
my memory to this day, and at the 
time affected me almost with horror. 

I was in bed, lying there awake, when 
I heard him stumbling on the stair and 
singing. My lord had no gift of music, 
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his brother had all the graces of the 
family, so that when I say singing, you 
are to understand a manner of high, 
carolling utterance, which was truly 
neither speech nor song. Something not 
unlike is to be heard upon the lips of 
children, ere they learn shame; from 
those of a man grown elderly, it had a 
strange effect. He opened the door with 
noisy precaution; peered in, shading his 
candle; conceived me to slumber; en- 
tered, set his light upon the table, and 
took off his hat. I saw him very plain; 
a high, feverish exultation appeared to 
boil in his veins, and he stood and smiled 
and smirked upon the candle. Presently 
he lifted up his arm, snapped his fin- 
gers, and fell to undress. As he did 
so, having once more forgot my pres- 
ence, he took back to his singing; and 
now I could hear the words, which were 
those from the old song of the Twa 
Corbies endlessly repeated: 


And over his banes when they are bare 
The wind shall blaw for evermair! 


I have said there was no music in the 
man. His strains had no logical succes- 
sion except in so far as they inclined a 
little to the minor mode; but they exer- 
cised a rude potency upon the feelings, 
and followed the words, and signified the 
feelings of the singer with barbaric fit- 
ness. He took it first in the time and 
manner of a rant; presently this ill- 
favoured gleefulness abated, he began 
to dwell upon the notes more feelingly, 
and sank at last into a degree of maudlin 
pathos that was to me scarce bearable. 
By equal steps, the original briskness of 
his acts declined; and when he was 
stripped to his breeches, he sat on the 

*Tear-marked. 
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bedside and fell to whimpering. I know 
nothing less respectable than the tears 
of drunkenness, and turned my back 
impatiently on this poor sight. 

But he had started himself (I am 
to suppose) on that slippery descent of 
self-pity; on the which, to a man un- 
strung by old sorrows and recent pota- 
tions there is no arrest except exhaus- 
tion. His tears continued to flow, and 
the man to sit there, three parts naked, 
in the cold air of the chamber. I 
twitted myself alternately with inhu- 
manity and sentimental weakness, now 
half rising in my bed to interfere, now 
reading myself lessons of indifference 
and courting slumber, until, upon a sud- 
den, the quantum mutatus ab illo shot 
into my mind; and calling to remem- 
brance his old wisdom, constancy, and 
patience, I was overborne with a pity 
almost approaching the passionate, not 
for my master alone but for the sons 
of man. 

At this I leaped from my place, went 
over to his side and laid a hand on his 
bare shoulder, which was cold as stone. 
He uncovered his face and showed it me 
all swollen and begrutten* like a 
child’s; and at the sight of my impa- 
tience partially revived. 

“Think shame to yourself,” said I. 
“This is bairnly conduct. I might have 
been snivelling myself, if I had cared 
to swill my belly with wine. But I 
went to my bed sober like a man. 
Come: get into yours, and have done 
with this pitiable exhibition.” 

“Oh, Mackellar,” said he, “my heart 
is wae!” 

“Wae?” cried I. “For a good cause, 
I think. What words were these you. 
sang as you came in? Show pity to 
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others, we then can talk of pity to 
yourself. You can be the one thing or 
the other, but I will be no party to 
half-way houses. If you’re a striker, 
strike, and if you’re a bleater, bleat!” 

“Cry!” cries he, with a burst, “that’ 
it—strike! that’s talking! Man, I’ve 
stood it all too long. But when they 
laid a hand upon the child, when the 
child’s threatened” — his momentary 
vigour whimpered off—‘‘my child, my 
Alexander!”—and he was at his tears 
again. 

I took him by the shoulders and shook 
him. “Alexander!” said I. “Do you 
ever think of him? Not you! Look 
yourself in the face like a brave man, 
and you'll find you’re but a self-de- 
ceiver. The wife, the friend, the child, 
they’re all equally forgot, and you sunk 
in a mere log of selfishness.” 

“Mackellar,”’ said he, with a wonder- 
ful return to his old manner and ap- 
pearance, “you may say what you will 
of me, but one thing I never was—I was 
never selfish.” 

“T will open your eyes in your de- 
spite,” said I. “How long have you 
been here? and how often have you 
written to your family? I think this 
is the first time you were ever separate: 
have you written at all? Do they know 
if you are dead or living?” 

I had caught him here too openly; 
it braced his better nature; there was no 
more weeping, he thanked me very peni- 
tently, got to bed and was soon fast 
asleep; and the first thing he did the 
next morning was to sit down and be- 
gin a letter to my lady: a very tender 
letter it was too, though it was never 
finished. Indeed all communication with 
New York was transacted by myself. 
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What to tell my lady and in what 
words, and how far to be false and how 
far to be cruel, was a thing that kept 
me often from my slumber. 


All this while, no doubt, my lord 
waited with growing impatience for 
news of his accomplices. Harris, it is to 
be thought, had promised a high degree 
of expedition; the time was already 
overpast when word was to be looked 
for; and suspense was a very cruel 
counsellor to a man of an impaired in- 
telligence. My lord’s mind throughout 
this interval dwelled almost wholly in 
the Wilderness, following that party 
with whose deeds he had so much con- 
cern. He continually conjured up their 
camps and progresses, the fashion of 
the country, the perpetration in a thou- 
sand different manners of the same hor- 
rid fact, and that consequent spectacle 
of the Master’s bones lying scattered 
in the wind. These private guilty con- 
siderations I would continually observe 
to peep forth in the man’s talk, like 
rabbits from a hill. And it is the less 
wonder if the scene of his meditations 
began to draw him bodily. 

It is well known what pretext he 
took. Sir William Johnson had a diplo- 
matic errand in these parts; and my 
lord and I (from curiosity, as was given 
out) went in his company. Sir William 
was well attended and liberally supplied. 
Hunters brought us venison, fish was 
taken for us daily in the streams, and 
brandy ran like water. We proceeded 
by day and encamped by night in the 
military style; sentinels were set and 
changed; every man had his named 
duty; and Sir William was the spring 
of all. There was much in this that 
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might at times have entertained me; 
but for our misfortune, the weather was 
extremely harsh, the days were in the 
beginning open, but the nights frosty 
from the first. A painful keen wind 
blew most of the time, so that we sat 
in the boat with blue fingers, and at 
night, as we scorched our faces at the 
fire, the clothes upon our back appeared 
to be of paper. A dreadful solitude sur- 
rounded our steps; the land was quite 
dispeopled, there was no smoke of fires, 
and save for a single boat of merchants 
on the second day, we met no travellers. 
The season was indeed late, but this de- 
sertion of the waterways impressed Sir 
William himself; and I have heard him 
more than once express a sense of in- 
timidation. “I have come too late, I 
fear; they must have dug up the 
hatchet,” he said; and the future proved 
how justly he had reasoned. 

I could never depict the blackness of 
my soul upon this journey. I have none 
of those minds that are in love with 
the unusual; to see the winter coming 
and to lie in the field so far from my 
house, oppressed me like a nightmare; 
it seemed, indeed, a kind of awful brav- 
ing of God’s power; and this thought, 
which I dare say only writes me down 
a coward, was greatly exaggerated by 
my private knowledge of the errand 
we were upon. I was besides encum- 
bered by my duties te Sir William, 
whom it fell upon me to entertain; for 
my lord was quite sunk into a state 
bordering on pervigilium, watching the 
woods with a rapt eye, sleeping scarce 
at all, and speaking sometimes not 
twenty words in a whole day. That 
which he said was still coherent; but 
it turned almost invariably upon the 
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party for whom he kept his crazy look~ 
out. He would tell Sir William often, 
and always as if it were a new com- 
munication, that he had “a _ brother 
somewhere in the woods,” and beg that 
the sentinels should be directed “to in- 
quire for him.” “I am anxious for 
news of my brother,’ he would say. 
And sometimes, when we were under 
way, he would fancy he spied a canoe 
far off upon the water or a camp on the 
shore, and exhibit painful agitation. It 
was impossible but Sir William should 
be struck with these singularities; and 
at last he led me aside, and hinted his 
uneasiness. I touched my head and 
shook it; quite rejoiced to prepare a 
little testimony against possible dis- 
closures. 

“But in that case,” cries Sir William, 
“is it wise to let him go at large?” 

“Those that knew him best,” said I, 
are persuaded that he should be 
humoured.” 

“Well, well,” replied Sir William, “it 
is none of my affairs. But if I had 
understood, you would never have been 
here.” 

Our advance into this savage country 
had thus uneventfully proceeded for 
about a week, when we encamped for 
a night at a place where the river ran 
among considerable mountains clothed 
in wood. The fires were lighted on a 
level space at the water’s edge; and we 
supped and lay down to sleep in the 
customary fashion. It chanced the night 
fell murderously cold; the stringency of 
the frost seized and bit me through my 
coverings, so. that pain kept me wake- 
ful; and I was afoot again before the 
peep of day, crouching by the fires or 
trotting to and fro at the stream’s 


by 
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edge, to combat the aching of my 
limbs. At last dawn began to break 
upon hoar woods and mountains, the 
sleepers rolled in their robes, and the 
boisterous river dashing among spears 
of ice. I stood looking about me, swad- 
dled in my stiff coat of a bull’s fur, 
and the breath smoking from my 
scorched nostrils, when, upon a sudden, 


a singular, eager cry rang from the 


borders of the wood. The sentries an- 
swered it, the sleepers sprang to their 
- feet; one pointed, the rest followed his 
direction with their eyes, and there, 
upon the edge of the forest and be- 
twixt two trees, we beheld the figure of 
a man reaching forth his hands like 
one in ecstasy. The next moment he 
ran forward, fell on his knees at the 
side of the camp and burst in tears. 

This was John Mountain, the trader, 
escaped from the most horrid perils; 
and his first word, when he got speech, 
was to ask if we had seen Secundra 
Dass. 

“Seen what?” cries Sir William. 


“No,” said I, “we have seen nothing 
of him. Why?” 


“Nothing?” says Mountain. “Then 
I was right after all. With that he 
struck his palm upon his brow. “But 


what takes him back?” he cried. ‘What 
takes the man back among dead bodies? 
There is some damned mystery here.” 

This was a word which highly roused 
our curiosity, but I shall be more per- 
spicacious, if I narrate these incidents 
in their true order. Here follows a nar- 
rative which I have compiled out of 
three sources, not very consistent in all 
points: 


First, a written statement by Moun- 
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tain, in which everything criminal is 
cleverly smuggled out of view; 

Second, two conversations with Se- 
cundra Dass; and 

Third, many conversations with 
Mountain himself, in which he was 
pleased to be entirely plain; for the 
truth is he regarded me as an accom- 
plice. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TRADER, MOUNTAIN. 


The crew that went up the river un- 
der the joint command of Captain Har- 
ris and the Master numbered in all nine 
persons, of whom (if I except Secundra 
Dass) there was not one that had not 
merited the gallows. From Harris 
downwards the voyagers were notorious 
in that colony for desperate, bloody- 
minded miscreants; some were reputed 
pirates, the most hawkers of rum; all 
ranters and drinkers; all fit associates, 
embarking together without remorse 
upon this treacherous and murderous de- 
sign. I could not hear there was much 
discipline or any set captain in the 
gang; but Harris and four others, Moun- 
tain himself, two Scotchmen—Pinker- 
ton and Hastie—and a man of the name 
of Hicks, a drunken shoemaker, put 


‘their heads together and agreed upon a 


course. In a material sense, they were 
well enough provided; and the Master 
in particular brought with him a tent 
where he might enjoy some privacy and 
shelter. 

Even this small indulgence told 
against him in the minds of his com- 
panions. But indeed he was in a posi- 
tion so entirely false (and even ridicu- 
lous) that all his habit of command and 
arts of pleasing were here thrown away 
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he figured as a common gull and desig- 
nated victim; going unconsciously to 
death; yet he could not but suppose 
himself the contriver and the leader of 
the expedition; he could scarce help but 
so conduct himself; and at the least hint 
of authority or condescension, his de- 
ceivers would be laughing up their 
sleeves. I was so used to see and to 
conceive him in a high, authoritative 
attitude, that when I had conceived his 
position on this journey, I was pained 
and could have blushed. How soon he 
may have entertained a first surmise, we 
cannot know; but it was long, and the 
party had advanced into the Wilderness 
beyond the reach of any help, ere he 
was fully awakened to the truth. 

It fell thus. Harris and some others 
had drawn apart into the woods for 
consultation, when they were startled 
by a rustling in the brush. They were 
all accustomed to the arts of Indian 
warfare, and Mountain had not only 
lived and hunted, but fought and earned 
some reputation, with the savages. He 
could move in the woods without noise, 
and follow a trail like a hound; and 
upon the emergence of this alert, he was 
deputed by the rest to plunge into the 
thicket for intelligence. He was soon 
convinced there was a man in his close 
neighbourhood, moving with a precau- 
tion but without art among the leaves 
and branches; and coming shortly to a 
place of advantage, he was able to ob- 
serve Secundra Dass crawling briskly 
off with many backward glances. At 
this he knew not whether to laugh or 
cry; and his accomplices, when he had 
returned and reported, were in much the 
same dubiety. There was no danger of 
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an Indian onslaught; but on the other 
hand, since Secundra Dass was at the 
pains to spy upon them, it was highly 
probable he knew English, and if he 
knew English it was certain the whole of 
their design was in the Master’s knowl- 
edge. There was one singularity in the 
position. If Secundra Dass knew and 
concealed his knowledge of English, 
Harris was proficient in several of the 
tongues of India, and as his career in 
that part of the world had been a great 
deal worse than profligate, he had not 
thought proper to remark upon the cir- 
cumstance. Each side had thus a spy- 
hole on the counsels of the other. The 
plotters, so soon as this advantage was 
explained, returned to camp; Harris, 
hearing the Hindustani was once more 
closeted with his master, crept to the 
side of the tent; and the rest, sitting 
about the fire with their tobacco, 
awaited his report with impatience. 
When he came at last, his face was 
very black. He had overheard enough 
to confirm the worst of his suspicions. 
Secundra Dass was a good English 
scholar; he had been some days creep- 
ing and listening, the Master was now 
fully informed of the conspiracy, and 
the pair proposed on the morrow to fall 
out of line at a carrying place and 
plunge at a venture in the woods; pre- 
ferring the full risk of famine, savage 
beasts, and savage men to their posi- 
tion in the midst of traitors. 

What, then, was to be done? Some 
were for killing him on the spot; but 
Harris assured them that would be a 
crime without profit, since the secret 
of the treasure must die along with him 
that buried it. Others were for desist- 
ing at once from the whole enterprise 
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and making for New York; but the ap- 
petising name of treasure, and the 
thought of the long way they had already 
travelled, dissuaded the majority. I 
imagine they were dull fellows for the 
most part. Harris, indeed, had some 
acquirements. Mountain was no fool, 
Hastie was an educated man; but even 
these had manifestly failed in life, and 
the rest were the dregs of colonial ras- 


cality. The conclusion they reached, at, 


least, was more the offspring of greed 
and hope, than reason. It was to tem- 
porise, to be weary and watch the Mas- 
ter, to be silent and supply no further 
ailment to his suspicions, and to de- 
pend entirely (as well as I make out) 
on the chance that their victim was as 
greedy, hopeful, and irrational as them- 
selves, and might, after all, betray his 
life and treasure. 

Twice in the course of the next day 
Secundra and the Master must have ap- 
peared to themselves to have escaped; 
and twice they were circumvented. The 
Master, save that the second time he 
grew a little pale, displayed no sign of 
disappointment, apologised for the stu- 
pidity with which he had fallen aside, 
thanked his recapturers as for a serv- 
ice, and rejoined the caravan with all 
his usual gallantry and cheerfulness of 
mien and bearing. But it is certain he 
had smelled a rat; for from thenceforth 
he and Secundra spoke only in each 
other’s ear, and Harris listened and shiv- 
ered by the tent in vain. The same 
night it was announced they were to 
leave the boats and proceed by foot, a 
circumstance which (as it put an end to 
the confusion of the portages) greatly 
lessened the chances of escape. 

And now there began between the two 
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one hand, for riches on the other. They 
were now near that quarter of the desert 
in which the Master himself must begin 
to play the part of guide; and using this 
for a pretext of persecution, Harris and 
his men sat with him every night about 
the fire, and labored to entrap him into 
some admission. If he let slip his secret, 
he knew it was the warrant for his 
death; on the other hand, he durst not 
refuse their questions, and must appear 
to help them to the best of his capacity, 
or he practically published his mistrust. 
And yet Mountain assures me the man’s 
brow was never ruffled. He sat in the 
midst of these jackals, his life depend- 
ing by a thread, like some easy, witty 
householder at home by his own fire; 
an answer for everything—as often as 
not a jesting answer; avoided threats, 
evaded insults; talked, laughed, and lis- 
tened with an open countenance; and, in 
short, conducted himself in such a man- 
ner as must have dismissed suspicion, 
and went near to stagger knowledge. 
Indeed, Mountain confessed to me they 
would soon have disbelieved the Cap- 
tain’s story, and supposed their desig- 
nated victim still quite innocent of their 
designs; but for the fact that he con- 
tinued (however ingenuously) to give 
the slip to questions, and the yet 
stronger confirmation of his repeated 
efforts to escape. The last of these, 
which brought things to a head, I am 
now to relate. And first I should say 
that by this time the temper of Harris’s 
companions was utterly worn out; civil- 
ity was scarce pretended; and for one 
very insignificant circumstance, the Mas- 
ter and Secundra had been (on some 
pretext ) deprived of their weapons. On 
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their side, however, the threatened pair 
kept up the parade of friendship hand- 
somely; Secundra was all bows, the 
Master all smiles; and on the last night 
of the truce he had even gone so far 
as to sing for the diversion of the com- 
pany. It was observed that he had also 
eaten with unusual heartiness and drunk 
deep, doubtless from design. 

At least, about three in the morning, 
he came out of the tent into the open 
air, audibly mourning and complaining, 
with all the manner of a sufferer from 
surfeit. For some while, Secundra pub- 
licly attended on his patron, who at 
last became more easy, and fell asleep 
on the frosty ground behind the tent, 
the Indian returning within. Some time 
after, the sentry was changed; had the 
Master pointed out to him, where he 
lay in what is called a robe of buffalo; 
and thenceforth kept an eye upon him 
(he declared) without remission. With 
the first of the dawn, a draught of wind 
came suddenly and blew open one side 
of the corner of the robe; and with the 
same puff, the Master’s hat whirled in 
the air and fell some yards away. The 
sentry thinking it remarkable the sleeper 
should not awaken, thereupon drew 
near; and the next moment, with a 
great shout, informed the camp their 
prisoner was escaped. He had left be- 
hind his Indian, who (in the first vivac- 
ity of the surprise) came near to pay 
the forfeit of his life, and was, in fact, 
inhumanly mishandled; but Secundra, in 
the midst of threats and cruelties, stuck 
to it with extraordinary loyalty, that he 
was quite ignorant of his master’s plans, 
which might indeed be true, and of the 
manner of his escape, which was de- 
monstrably false. Nothing was there- 
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fore left to the conspirators but to rely 
entirely on the skill of Mountain. The 
night had been frosty, the ground quite 
hard; and the sun was no sooner up 
than a stronger thaw set in. It was 
Mountain’s boast that few men could 
have followed that trail, and still fewer 
(even of the native Indians) found it. 
The Master had thus a long start be- 
fore his pursuers had the scent, and he 
must have travelled with surprising en- 
ergy for a pedestrian so unused, since 
it was near noon before Mountain had 
a view of him. At this conjuncture the 
trader was alone, all his companions fol- 
lowing, at his own request, several hun- 
dred yards in the rear; he knew the 
Master was unarmed; his heart was be- 
sides heated with the exercise and lust 
of hunting; and seeing the quarry so 
close, so defenceless, and seeming so 
fatigued, he vaingloriously determined 
to effect the capture with his single 
hand. A step or two farther brought 
him to one margin of a little clearing; 
on the other, with his arms folded and 
his back to a huge stone, the Master 
sat. It is possible Mountain may have 
made a rustle, it is certain, at least, 
the Master raised his head and gazed 
directly at that quarter of the thicket 
where his hunter lay; “I could not be 
sure he saw me,” Mountain said; “he 
just looked my way like a man with 
his mind made up, and all the courage 
ran out of me like rum out of a bot- 
tle.” And presently, when the Master 
looked away again, and appeared to re- 
sume those meditations in which he had 
sat immersed before the trader’s com- 
ing, Mountain slunk stealthily back and 
returned to seek the help of- his com- 
panions. 
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And now began the chapter of sur- 
prises, for the scout had scarce informed 
the others of his discovery, and they 
were yet preparing their weapons for 
a rush upon the fugitive, when the man 
himself appeared in their midst, walk- 
ing openly and quietly, with his hands 
behind his back. 

“Ah, men!” says he, on his beholding 
them. 
Let us get back to camp.” 

Mountain had not mentioned his own 
weakness or the Master’s disconcerting 
gaze upon the thicket, so that (with all 
the rest) his return appeared sponta- 
neous. For all that, a hubbub arose; 
oaths flew, fists were shaken, and guns 
pointed. 

“Let us get back to camp,” said the 
Master. “I have an explanation to 
make, but it must be laid before you 
all. And in the meanwhile I would put 
up these weapons, one of which might 
very easily go off and blow away your 
hopes of treasure. I would not kill,” 
says he, smiling, “the goose with the 
golden eggs.” 

The charm of his superiority once 
more triumphed; and the party, in no 
particular order, set off on their return. 
By the way, he found occasion to get 
a word or two apart with Mountain. 

“You are a clever fellow and a bold,” 
says he, ‘but I am not so sure that you 
are doing yourself justice. I would have 
you consider whether you would not do 
better, ay, and safer, to serve me in- 
stead of serving so commonplace a 
rascal as Mr. Harris. Consider of it,” 
he concluded, dealing the man a gentle 
tap upon the shoulder, “and don’t be in 
haste. Dead or alive, you will find me 
an ill man to quarrel with.” 


“Here is a fortunate encounter. 
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When they were come back to the 
camp, where Harris and Pinkerton 
stood guard over Secundra, these two 
ran upon the Master like viragoes, and 
were amazed out of measure when they 
were bidden by their comrades to 
“stand back and hear what the gentle- 
man had to say.” The Master had not 
flinched before their onslaught; nor, at 
this proof of the ground he had gained, 
did he betray the least sufficiency. 

“Do not let us be in haste,” says he. 
“Meat first and public speaking after.” 

With that they made a hasty meal; 
and as soon-as it was done, the Master, 
leaning on one elbow, began his speech. 
He spoke long, addressing himself to 
each except Harris, finding for each 
(with the same exception) some partic- 
ular flattery. He called them “bold, 
honest blades,’ declared he had never 
seen a more jovial company, work bet- 
ter done, or pains more merrily sup- 
ported. “Well, then,” says he, “some 
one asks me, Why the devil I ran away? 
But that is scarce worth answer, for I 
think you all know pretty well. But 
you know only pretty well: that is a 
point I shall arrive at presently, and be 
you ready to remark it when it comes. 
There is a traitor here: a double traitor: 
I will give you his name before I am 
done; and let that suffice for now. But 
here comes some other gentleman and 
asks me, ‘Why, in the devil, I came 
backr’ Well, before I answer that ques- 
tion, I have one to put to you. It was 
this cur here, this Harris, that speaks 
Hindustani?” cries he, rising on one 
knee and pointing fair at the man’s 
face, with a gesture indescribably men- 
acing; and when he had been answered 
in the affirmative, “Ah!” says he, “then 
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are all my suspicions verified, and I 
did rightly to come back. Now, men, 
hear the truth for the first time:” 
Thereupon he launched forth in a long 
story, told with extraordinary skill, how 
he had long suspected Harris, how he 
had found the confirmation of his fears, 
and how Harris must have misrepre- 
sented what passed between Secundra 
and himself. At this point he made 
a bold stroke with excellent effect. “I 
suppose,” says he, “you think you are 
going shares with Harris, I suppose you 
think you will see to that yourselves; 
you would naturally not think so flat 
a rogue could cozen you. But have a 
care! These half idiots have a sort of 
cunning, as the skunk has its stench; 
and it may be news to you that Harris 
has taken care of himself already. Yet, 
for him the treasure is all money in the 
bargain. You must find it cr go starve. 
But he has been paid beforehand; my 
brother paid him to destroy me; look 
at him, if you doubt—look at him, grin- 
ning and gulping, a detected thief!” 
Thence, having made this happy impres- 
sion, he explained how he had escaped, 
and thought better of it, and at last 
concluded to come back, lay the truth 
before the company, and take his chance 
with them once more: persuaded as he 
was, they would instantly depose Har- 
ris and elect some other leader. ‘There 
is the whole truth,” said he: ‘‘and with 
one exception, I put myself entirely in 
your hands. What is the exception? 
There he sits,” he cried, pointing once 
more to Harris; “a man that has to die! 
Weapons and conditions are all one to 
me; put me face to face with him, and 
if you give me nothing but a stick, in 
five minutes I will show you a sop of 
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a broken carrion, fit for dogs to roll in.” 

It was dark night when he made an 
end; they had listened in almost per- 
fect silence; but the firelight scarce per- 
mitted anyone to judge, from the look 
of his neighbours, with what result of 
persuasion or conviction. Indeed, the 
Master had set himself in the brightest 
place, and kept his face there, to be 
the centre of men’s eyes: doubiless on 
a profound calculation. Silence fol- 
lowed for a while, and presently the 
whole party became involved in dispu- 
tation: the Master lying on his back, 
with his hands knit under his head and 
one knee flung across the other, like a 
person unconcerned in the result. And 
here, I daresay, his bravado carried him 
too far and prejudiced his case. At 
least, after a cast or two backward and 
forward, opinion settled finally against 
him. It’s possible he hoped to repeat 
the business of the pirate ship, and be 
himself, perhaps, on hard enough con- 
ditions, elected leader; and things went 
so far that way, that Mountain actually 
threw out the proposition. But the rock 
he split upon was Hastie. This fellow 
was not well liked, being sour and slow, 
with an ugly, glowering disposition, but 
he had studied some time for the church 
at Edinburgh College, before ill conduct 
had destroyed his prospects, and he now 
remembered and applied what he had 
learned. Indeed he had not proceeded 
very far, when the Master rolled care- 
lessly upon one side, which was done 
(in Mountain’s opinion) to conceal the 
beginnings of despair upon his counte- 
nance. Hastie dismissed the most of 
what they had heard as nothing to the 
matter: what they wanted was the treas- 
ure. All that was said of Harris might 
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be true, and they would have to see to 
that in time. But what had that to do 
with the treasure? They had heard a 
vast of words; but the truth was just 
this, that Mr. Durie was damnably 
frightened and had several times run 
off. Here he was—whether caught or 
come back was all one to Hastie: the 
point was to make an end of the busi- 
ness. As for the talk of deposing and 
electing captains, he hoped they were 
all free men and could attend to their 
own affairs. This was dust flung in their 
eyes, and so was the proposal to fight 
Harris. ‘He shall fight no one in this 
camp, I can tell him that,” said Hastie. 
“We had trouble enough to get his arms 
away from him, and we should look 
pretty fools to give them back again. 
But if it’s excitement the gentleman is 
after, I can supply him with more than 
perhaps he cares about. For I have no 
intention to spend the remainder of my 
life in these mountains; already I have 
been too long; and I propose that he 
* should immediately tell us where that 
treasure is, or else immediately be 
shot. And there,” says he, producing 
his weapon, “there is the pistol that I 
mean to use.” 

“Come, I call you a man,” cried the 
Master, sitting up and looking at the 
speaker with an air of admiration. 

“T didn’t ask you to call me any- 
thing,” returned Hastie; “which is it 
to be?” 

“That’s an idle question,” said the 
Master. ‘Needs’ must when the devil 
drives. The truth is we are within 
easy walk of the place, and I will show 
it you to-morrow.” 

With that, as if all were quite settled, 
and settled exactly to his mind, he 
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walked off to his tent, whither Secundra 
had preceded him. 

I cannot think of these last turns 
and wriggles of my old enemy except 
with admiration; scarce even pity is 
mingled with the sentiment, so strongly 
the man supported, so boldly resisted 
his misfortunes. Even at that hour, 
when he perceived himself quite lost, 
when he saw he had but effected an 
exchange of enemies, and overthrown 
Harris to set Hastie up, no sign of weak- 
ness appeared in his behaviour, and he 
withdrew to his tent, already determined 
(I must suppose) upon affronting the 
incredible hazard of his last expedient, 
with the same easy, assured, genteel ex- 
pression and demeanour as he might 
have left a theatre withal to join a 
supper of the wits. But doubtless 
within, if we could see there, his sou! 
trembled. 

Early in the night, word went about 
the camp that he was sick; and the 
first thing the next morning he called 
Hastie to his side, and inquired most 
anxiously if he had any skill in medi- 
cine. As a matter of fact, this was a 
vanity of that fallen divinity student’s, 
to which he had cunningly addressed 
himself. Hastie examined him; and be- 
ing flattered, ignorant, and highly sus- 
picious, knew not in the least whether 
the man was sick or malingering. In 
this state he went forth again to his 
companions; and (as the thing which 
would give himself most consequence 
either way) announced that the patient 
was in a fair way to die. 

“For all that,” he added with an 
oath, “and if he bursts by the wayside, 
he must bring us this morning to the 
treasure.” 
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But there were several in the camp 
(Mountain among the number) whom 
this brutality revolted. They would 
have seen the Master pistolled, or pis- 
tolled him themselves, without the 
smallest sentiment of pity; but they 
seemed to have been touched by his 
gallant fight and unequivocal defeat the 
night before; perhaps, too, they were 
even already beginning to oppose them- 
selves to their new leader; at least, they 
now declared that (if the man was 
sick) he should have a day’s rest in 
spite of Hastie’s teeth. 

The next morning he was manifestly 
worse, and Hastie himself began to dis- 
play something of humane concern, so 
easily does even the pretence of doc- 
toring awaken sympathy. The third the 
Master called Mountain and Hastie to 
the tent, announced himself to be dy- 
ing, gave them full particulars as to 
the position of the cache, and begged 
them’ to set out incontinently on the 
quest, so that they might see if he de- 
ceived them, and (if they were at first 
unsuccessful) he should be able to cor- 
rect their error. 

But here arose a difficulty on which 
he doubtless counted. None of these 
men would trust another, none would 
consent to stay behind. On the other 
hand, although the Master seemed ex- 
tremely low, spoke scarce above a whis- 
per, and lay much of the time insensible, 
it was still possible it was a fraudulent 
sickness; and if all went treasure-hunt- 
ing, it might prove they had gone upon 
a wild-goose chase, and return to find 
their prisoner flown. They concluded, 
therefore, to hang idling round the 
camp, alleging sympathy to their rea- 
son; and certainly, so mingled are our 
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dispositions, several were sincerely (if 
not very deeply) affected by the nat- 
ural peril of the man whom they cal- 
lously designed to murder. In the af- 
ternoon Hastie was called to the bed- 
side to pray: the which (incredible as 
it must appear) he did with unction; 
about eight at night, the wailing of Se- 
cundra announced that all was over; 
and before ten, the Indian, with a link 
stuck in the ground, was toiling at the 
grave. Sunrise of next day beheld the 
Master’s burial, all hands attending with 
great decency of demeanour; and the 
body was laid in the earth, wrapped in 
a fur robe, with only the face uncov- 
ered; which last was of a waxy white- 
ness, and had the nostrils plugged ac- 
cording to some Oriental habit of Se- 
cundra’s. No sooner was the grave 
filled than the lamentations of the In- 
dian once more struck concern to every 
heart; and it appears this gang of mur- 
derers, so far from resenting his out- 
cries, although both distressful and (in 
such a country) perilous to their own 
safety, roughly but kindly endeavoured 
to console him. 

But if human nature is even in the 
worst of men occasionally kind, it is 
still, and before all things, greedy; and 
they soon turned from the mourner to 
their own concerns. The cache of the 
treasure being hard by, although yet un- 
identified, it was concluded not to break 
camp; and the day passed, on the part 
of the voyagers, in unavailing explora- 
tion of the woods, Secundra the while 
lying on his master’s grave. That night 
they placed no sentinel, but lay alto- 
gether about the fire in the customary 
woodman fashion, the heads outward, 
like the spokes of a wheel. Morning 
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found them in the same disposition; 
only Pinkerton, who lay on Mountain’s 
right, between him and Hastie, had (in 
the hours of darkness) been secretly 
butchered, and there lay, still wrapped 
as to his body in his mantle, but offer- 
ing above that ungodly and_ horrific 
spectacle of the scalped head. The 
gang were that morning as pale as a 
company of phantoms, for the perti- 
nacity of Indian war (or to speak moré 
correctly, Indian murder) was well 
known to all. But they laid the chief 
blame on their unsentinelled posture; 
and fired with the neighbourhood of the 
treasure, determined to continue where 
they were. Pinkerton was buried hard 
by the Master; the survivors again 
passed the day in exploration, and re- 
turned in a mingled humour of anxiety 
and hope, being partly certain they 
were now close on the discovery of what 
they sought, and on the other hand 
(with the return of darkness) were in- 
fected with the fear of Indians. Moun- 
‘tain was the first sentry; he declared he 
neither slept nor yet sat down, but kept 
his watch with a perpetual and straining 
vigilance, and it was even with uncon- 
cern that (when he saw by the stars 
his time was up) he drew near the fire 
to awaken his successor. This man (it 
was Hicks the shoemaker) slept on the 
lee side of the circle, something farther 
off in consequence than those to wind- 
ward, and in a place darkened by the 
blowing smoke. Mountain stooped and 
took him by the shoulder; his hand was 
at once smeared by some adhesive wet- 
ness; and (the wind at the moment veer- 
ing) the firelight shone upon the sleeper, 
and showed him, like Pinkerton, dead 
and scalped. 
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It was clear they had fallen in the 
hands of those matchless Indian bravos, 
that will sometimes follow a party for 
days, and in spite of indefatigable 
travel, and unsleeping watch, continue 
to keep up with their advance, and steal 
a scalp at every resting-place. Upon 
this discovery, the treasure-seekers, al- 
ready reduced to a poor half dozen, 
fell into mere dismay, seized a few nec- 
essaries, and deserting the remainder of 
the goods, fled outright into the forest. 
Their fire they left still burning, and 
their dead comrade unburied. All day 
they ceased not to flee, eating by the 
way, from hand to mouth; and since 
they feared to sleep, continued to ad- 
vance at random even in the hours of 
darkness. But the limit of a man’s en- 
durance is soon reached; when they 
rested at last it was to sleep profoundly; 
and when they woke, it was to find that 
the enemy was still upon their heels, 
and death and mutilation had once more 
lessened and deformed their company. 

By this they had become light-headed, 
they had quite missed their path in the 
wilderness, their stores were already 
running low. With the further horrors, 
it is superfluous that I should swell this 
narrative, already too prolonged. Suf- 


fice it to say that when at length a 


night passed by innocuous, that they 
might breathe again in the hope that 
the murderer had at last desisted from 
pursuit, Mountain and Secundra were 
alone. The trader is firmly persuaded 
their unseen enemy was some warrior 
of his own acquaintance, and that he 
himself was spared by favour. The 
mercy extended to Secundra he explains 
on the ground that the East Indian was 
thought to be insane; partly from the 
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fact that, through all the horrors of the 
flight and while others were casting 
away their very food and weapons, Se- 
cundra continued to stagger forward 
witha mattock on his shoulder, and 
partly because, in the last days and 
with a great degree of heat and fluency, 
he perpetually spoke with himself in 
his own language. But he was sane 
enough when it came to English. 

“You think he will be gone quite 
away?” he asked, upon their blest 
awakening in safety. 

“I pray God so, I believe so, I dare 
to believe so,’ Mountain had replied al- 
most with incoherence, as he described 
the scene to me. 

And indeed he was so much distem- 
pered that until he met us, the next 
morning, he could scarce be certain 
whether he had dreamed, or whether 
it was a fact, that Secundra had there- 
upon turned directly about and returned 
without a word upon their footprints, 
setting his face for these wintry and 
hungry solitudes, along a path whose 
every stage was mile-stoned with a 
mutilated corpse. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE JOURNEY IN THE WILDERNESS 
(continued). 


MovuNTAIN’s story, as it was laid be- 
fore Sir William Johnson and my lord, 
was shorn, of course, of all the earlier 
particulars, and the expedition described 
to have proceeded uneventfully, until 
the master sickened. But the latter 
part was very forcibly related, the 
speaker visibly thrilling to his recollec- 
tions; and our then situation, on the 
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fringe of the same desert, and the pri- 
vate interests of each, gave him an au- 
dience prepared to share in his emotions. 
For Mountain’s intelligence not only 
changed the world for my Lord Durris- 
deer, but materially affected the designs 
of Sir William Johnson. 


These I find I must lay more at length 
before the reader. Word had reached 
Albany of dubious import; it had been 
rumoured some hostility was to be put 
in act; and the Indian diplomatist had, 
thereupon, sped into the wilderness, 
even at the approach of winter, to nip 
that mischief in the bud. Here, on the 
borders, he learned that he was come 
too late; and a difficult choice was thus 
presented to a man (upon the whole) 
not any more bold than prudent. His 
standing with the painted braves may 
be compared to that of my Lord Presi- 
dent Culloden among the chiefs of our 
own Highlanders at the ’Forty-five; that 
is as much as to say, he was, to these 
men, reason’s only speaking trumpet, 
and counsels of peace and moderation, 
if they were to prevail! at all, must pre- 
vail singly through his influence. If, 
then, he should return, the province 
must lie open to all the abominable | 
tragedies of Indian war—the house 
blaze, the wayfarer be cut off, and the 
men of the woods collect their usual. 
disgusting spoil of human scalps. On. 
the other side, to go farther north, to: 
risk so small a party deeper in the 
desert, to carry words of peace among, 
warlike savages already rejoicing to re- 
turn to war: here was an extremity } 
from which it was easy to perceive his. 
mind revolted. 


“I have come too late.” he said more 
than once, and would fall into a deep 
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consideration, his head bowed in his 
hands, his foot patting the ground. 
At length he raised his face and 
looked upon us, that is to say upon my 
lord, Mountain, and myself, sitting close 
round a small fire, which had been made 
for privacy in one corner of the camp. 
“My lord, to be quite frank with you, 
J find myself in two minds,” said he. 


“I think it very needful I should go. 


on, but not at all proper I should any 
longer enjoy the pleasure of your com- 
pany. We are here still upon the water 
side; and I think the risk to southward 
no great matter. Will not yourself and 
Mr. Mackellar take a single boat’s crew 
and return to Albany?” 

My lord, I should say, had listened 
to Mountain’s narrative, regarding him 
throughout with a painful intensity of 
gaze; end since the tale concluded, had 
sat as in a dream. There was some- 
thing very daunting in his look; some- 
thing to my eyes not rightly human; 
the face, lean, and dark, and aged, the 
mouth painful, the teeth disclosed in a 
perpetual rictus; the eyeball swimming 
clear of the lids upon a field of blood- 
shot white. I could not behold him 
myself without a jarring irritation, such 
as, I believe is too frequently the up- 
permost feeling on the sickness of those 
dear to us. Others, I could not but re- 
mark, were scarce able to support his 
neighbourhood—Sir William eviting to 
be near him, Mountain dodging his eye, 
and, when he met it, blenching and halt- 
ing in his story. At this appeal, how- 
ever, my lord appeared to recover his 
command upon himself. 

“To Albany?” said he, with a good 
voice. 

“Not short of it, at least,’ replied 
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Sir William. 
hand.” 

“T would be very sweir* to return,” 
says my lord. “I am not afraid—of In- 
dians,’ he added, with a jerk. 

“T wish that I could say so much,” 
returned Sir William, smiling; “al- 
though, if any man durst say it, it 
should be myself. But you are to keep 
in view my responsibility, and that as 
the voyage has now become highly dan- 
gerous, and your business—if you ever 
had any,” says he, “brought quite to a 
conclusion by the distressing family in- 
telligence you have received, I should 
be hardly justified if I even suffered 
you to proceed, and run the risk of 
some obloquy if anything regrettable 
should follow.” 

My lord turned to Mountain. “What 
did he pretend he died of?” he asked. 

“T don’t think I understand your 
honour,” said the trader, pausing like 
a man very much affected, in the dress- 
ing of some cruel frost-bites. 

For a moment my lord seemed at 2 
full stop; and then, with some irrita- 
tion, “I ask you what he died of. Surely 
that’s a plain question,” said he. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Mountain. 
“Hastie even never knew. He seemed 
to sicken natural, and just pass away.” 

“There it is, you see!” concluded my 
lord, turning to Sir William. 

“Your lordship is too deep for me,” 
replied Sir William. 


“Why,” says my lord, “this is a mat- 
ter of succession; my son’s title may be 
called in doubt; and. the man being 
supposed to be dead of nobody can tell 
what, a great deal of suspicion would 
be naturally roused.” 


“There is no safety nearer 


*Unwilling. 
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“But, God damn me, 
buried;” cried Sir William. 

“T will never believe that,” returned 
my lord, painfully trembling. “Tl 
never believe it!” he cried again, and 
jumped to his feet. “Did he look 
dead?” he asked of Mountain. 

“Look dead?” repeated the trader. 
“He looked white. Why, what would 
ne be at? I tell you, I put the sods 
upon him.” 

My lord caught Sir William by the 
coat with a hooked hand. “This man 
has the name of my brother,” says he, 
“but it’s well understood that he was 
never canny.” 

“Canny?” says Sir William. 
is that?” 

“He’s not of this world,” whispered 
my lord, “neither him nor the black 
deil that serves him. I have struck my 
sword throughout his vitals,’ he cried; 
“T have felt the hilt dirl* on his breast- 
bone, and the hot blood spirt in my 
very face, time and again, time and 
again!” he repeated, with a gesture in- 
describable. “But he was never dead 
for that,” said he, and I sighed aloud. 
“Why should I think he was dead now? 
No, not till I see him rotting,” says he. 

Sir William looked across at me with 
a long face. Mountain forgot his 
wounds, staring and gaping. 

“My lord,” said I, “I wish you would 
collect your spirits.” But my throat 
was so dry, and my own wits so scat- 
tered, I could add no more. 

“No,” says my lord, “‘it’s not to be 
supposed that he would understand me. 
Mackellar does, for he kens all, and 
has seen him buried before now. This 
is a very good servant to me, Sir Wil- 
liam, this man Mackellar; he buried 


the man’s 


“What 


*Ring, 
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him with his own hands—he and my 
father—by the light of two siller candle- 
sticks. The other man is a familiar 
spirit; he brought him from Coroman- 
del. I would have told ye this long 
syne, Sir William, only it was in the 
family.” These last remarks he made 
with a kind of melancholy composure, 
and his time of aberation seemed to 
pass away. “You can ask yourself what 
it all means,’ he proceeded. ‘My 
brother falls sick, and dies, and is 
buried, as so they say; and all seems 
very plain. But why did the familiar 
go back? I think ye must see for your- 
self it’s a point that wants some clear- 
ing.” 

“YT will be at your service, my lord, 
in half a minute,” said Sir William, ris- 
ing. “Mr. Mackellar, two words with 
you;”’ and he led me without the camp, 
the frost crunching in our steps, the 
trees standing at our elbow, hoar with 
frost, even as on that night in the Long 
Shrubbery. “Of course, this is mid- 
summer madness,” said Sir William, as 
soon as we were gotten out of hearing. 

“Why, certainly,” said I. “The man 
is mad. I think that manifest.” 

“Shall I seize and bind him?” asked 
Sir William. “TI will upon your author- | 
ity. If these are all ravings, that should 
certainly be done.” | 

I looked down upon the ground, back 
at the camp, with its bright fires and the: 
folk watching us, and about me on the | 
woods and mountains; there was just: 
the one way that I could not look, and 
that was in Sir William’s face. 

“Sir William,” said I at last, “I think 
my lord not sane, and have long thought} 
him so. But there are degrees in mad-| 
ness; and whether he should be brought 
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under restraint—Sir William, I am no 
fit judge,’ I concluded. 

“T will be the judge,” said he. “I 
ask for facts. Was there, in all that 
jargon, any word of truth or sanity? 
Do you hesitate?” he asked. “Am I 
to understand you have buried this gen- 
tleman before?” 

“Not buried,” said I; and then, tak- 
ing up courage at last, “Sir William,” 
said I, “unless I were to tell you a 
long story, which much concerns a noble 
family (and myself not in the least), 
it would be impossible to make this 
matter clear to you. Say the word, and 
I will do it, right or wrong. And, at any 
rate, I will say so much, that my lord 
is not so crazy as he seems. This is a 
strange matter, into the tail of which 
you are unhappily drifted.” 

“T desire none of your secrets,” re- 
plied Sir William; “but I will be plain 
at the risk of incivility, and confess 
‘that I take little pleasure in my pres- 
ent company.” 

“T would be the last to blame you,” 
said I, ‘for that.” 

“T have not asked either for your 
censure or your praise, sir,’ returned 
Sir William. “I desire simply to be 
quit of you: and to that effect I put a 
boat and complement of men at your 
disposal.” 

“This is fairly offered,’ said I, after 
reflection. ‘But you must suffer me to 
say a word upon the other side. We 
have a natural curiosity to learn the 
truth of this affair; I have some of it 
myself; my lord (it is very plain) has 
but too much. The matter of the In- 
dian’s return is enigmatical.” 

“T think so myself,” Sir William in- 
terrupted. “and I propose (since I go 
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in that direction) to probe it to the 
bottom. Whether or not the man has 
gone like a dog to die upon his mas- 
ter’s grave, his life, at least, is in great 
danger, and I propose, if I can, to save 
it. There is nothing against his char- 
acter?” 

“Nothing, Sir William,” I replied. 

“And the other?” he said. “I have 


- heard my lord, of course; but, from 


the circumstances of his servant’s loy- 
alty, I must suppose he had some noble 
qualities.” 

“You must not ask that!” I cried. 
“Hell may have noble flames. I have 
known him a score of years, and al- 
ways hated, and always admired, and 
always slavishly feared him.” 

“T appear to intrude again upon your 
secrets,” said Sir William, ‘“‘believe me, 
inadvertently. Enough that I will see 
the grave, and (if possible) rescue the 
Indian. Upon these terms, can you per- 
suade your master to return to AIl- 
bany?” 

“Sir William,” said J, ‘I will tell you 
how it is. You do not see my lord to 
advantage; it will seem even strange 
to you that I should love him; but I 
do, and I am not alone. If he goes 
back to Albany, it must be by force, 
and it will be the death-warrant of his 
reason, and perhaps his life. That is 
my sincere belief; but I am in your 
hands, and ready to obey, if you will 
assume so much responsibility as to 
command.” 

“T will have no shred of responsi- 
bility; it is my single endeavour to 
avoid the same,” cried Sir William. 
“You insist upon following this journey 
up; and be it so! I wash my hands of 
the whole matter.” 
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With which word, he turned upon 
his heel and gave the order to break 
camp; and my lord, who had been hov- 
ering near by, came instantly to my 
side. 

“Which is it to be?” said he. 

“You are to have your-way,”’ I an- 
swered. ‘You shall see the grave.” 


The situation of the Master’s grave 
was, between guides, easily described; 
it lay, indeed, beside a chief landmark 
of the wilderness, a certain range of 
peaks, conspicuous by their design and 
altitude, and the source of many brawl- 
ing tributaries to that inland sea, Lake 
Champlain. It was therefore possible 
to strike for it direct, instead of fol- 
lowing back the blood-stained trail of 
the fugitives, and to cover, in some six- 
teen hours of march, a distance which 
their perturbed wanderings had ex- 
tended over more than sixty. Our boats 
we left under a guard upon the river; 
it was, indeed, probable we should re- 
turn to find them frozen fast; and the 
small equipment with which we set forth 
upon the expedition, included not only 
an infinity of furs to protect us from 
the cold, but an arsenal of snow-shoes 
to render travel possible, when the in- 
evitable snow should fall. Consi ler- 
able alarm was manifested at our de- 
parture; the march was conducted with 
soldierly precaution, the camp at night 
sedulously chosen and patrolled; and 
it was a consideration of this sort that 
arrested us, the second day, within not 
many hundred yards of our destination 
—the night being already imminent, the 
spot in which we stood well qualified to 
be a strong camp for a party of our 
numbers; and Sir William, therefore, 
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on a sudden thought, arresting our ad- 
vance. 

Before us was the high range of 
mountains toward which we had been 
all day deviously drawing near. From 
the first light of the dawn, their silver 
peaks had been the goal of our advance 
across a tumbled lowland forest, thrid 
with rough streams, and strewn with 
monstrous boulders; the peaks (as I 
say) silver, for already at the higher 
altitudes the snow fell nightly; but the 
woods and the low ground only breathed 
upon with frost. All day heaven had 
‘been charged with ugly vapours in which 
\the sun swam and glimmered like a 
(shilling piece; all day the wind blew 
on our left cheek barbarous cold, but 
very pure to breathe. With the end of 
the afternoon, however, the wind fell; 
the clouds, being no longer reinforced, 
were scattered or drunk up; the sun 
set behind us with some wintry splen- 
dour, and the white brow of the moun- 
tains shared its dying glow. 

It was dark ere we had supper; we 
ate in silence, and the meal was scarce 
despatched before my lord slunk from 
the fireside to the margin of the camp; 
whither I made haste to follow him. 
The camp was on high ground, over- 
looking a frozen lake, perhaps a mile 
in its longest measurement; all about 
us, the forest lay in heights and hol- 
lows; above rose the white mountains; 
and higher yet, the moon rode in a fair 
sky. There was no breath of air; no- 
where a twig creaked; and the sounds 
of our own camp were hushed and swal- 
lowed up in the surrounding stillness. 
Now that the sun and the wind were 
both gone down, it appeared almost 
warm, like a night of July; a singular 
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illusion of the sense, when earth, air, 
and water were strained to bursting 
with the extremity of frost. 

My lord (or what I still continued 
to call by his loved name) stood with 
his elbow in one hand, and his chin 
sunk in the other, gazing before him on 
the surface of the wood. My eyes fol- 
lowed his, and rested almost pleasantly 
upon the frosted contexture of the 
pines, rising in moonlit hillocks, or sink- 
ing in the shadow of small glens. 
by, I told myself, was the grave of 
our enemy, now gone where the wicked 
cease from troubling, the earth heaped 
for ever on his once active limbs. I 
could not but think of him as somehow 
fortunate to be thus done with man’s 
anxiety and weariness, the daily expense 
of spirit, and that daily river of cir- 
cumstance to be swung through, at any 
hazard, under the penalty of shame or 
death. I could not but think how good 
was the end of that long travel; and 
with that, my mind swung at a tangent 
to my lord. For was not my lord dead 
also? a maimed soldier, looking vainly 
for discharge, lingering derided in the 
line of battle? A kind man, I remem- 
bered him; wise, with a decent pride, a 
son perhaps too dutiful, a husband only 
too loving, one that could suffer and 
be silent, one whose hand I loved to 
press. Of a sudden, pity caught in my 
windpipe with a sob; I could have wept 
aloud to remember and behold him; and 
standing thus by his elbow, under the 
broad moon, I prayed fervently either 
that he should be released, or I strength- 
ened to persist in my affection. 

“Oh God,” said I, “this was the best 
man to me and to himself, and now I 
shrink from him. He did no wrong, or 
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not till he was broke with sorrows; 
these are but his honourable wounds 
that we begin to shrink from. Oh, 
cover them up, oh, take him away, be- 
fore we hate him!” 

I was still so engaged in my own 
bosom, when a sound broke suddenly 
upon the night. It was neither very 
loud, nor very near; yet, burst as it did 
from so profound and so prolonged a 
silence, it startled the camp like an 
alarm of trumpets. Ere I had taken 
breath, Sir William was beside me, the 
main part of the voyagers clustered at 
his back, intently giving ear. Me- 
thought, as I glanced at them across 


‘my shoulder, there was a_ whiteness, 


other than moonlight, on their cheeks; 
and the rays of the moon reflected with 
a sparkle on the eyes of some, and the 
shadows lying black under the brows 
of others (according as they raised or 
bowed the head to listen) gave to the 
group a strange air of animation and 
anxiety. My lord was to the front, 
crouching a little forth, his hand raised 
as for silence: a man turned to stone. 
And still the sounds continued, breath- 
lessly renewed with a precipitate 
rhythm. 

Suddenly Mountain spoke in a loud, 
broken whisper, as of a man relieved. 
“T have it now,’ he said; and, as we 
all turned to hear him, “the Indian must 
have known the cache,” he added. 
“That is he—he is digging out the 
treasure.” 

“Why, to be sure!” exclaimed Sir 
William. “We were geese not to have 
supposed so much,” 

“The only thing is,’ Mountain re- 
sumed, “the sound is very close to our 
old camp. And, again, I do not see 
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how he is there before us, unless the 
man had wings!” 

“Greed and fear are wings,’ remarked 
Sir William. “But this rogue has given 
us an alert, and I have a notion to re- 
turn the compliment. What say you, 
gentlemen, shall we have a moonlight 
hunt?” ; 

It was so agreed; dispositions were 
made to surround Secundra at his task; 
some of Sir William’s Indians hastened 
in advance; and a strong guard being 
left at our headquarters, we set forth 
along the uneven bottom of the for- 
est; frost cracking, ice sometimes loudly 
splitting under foot; and overhead the 
blackness of pinewoods, and the broken 
brightness of the moon. Our way led 
down into a hollow of the land; and 
as we descended, the sounds dimin- 
ished and had almost died away. Upon 
the other slope it was more open, only 
dotted with a few pines, and several 
vast and scattered rocks that made inky 
shadows in the moonlight. Here the 
sounds began to reach us more dis- 
tinctly; we could now perceive the ring 
of iron, and more exactly estimate the 
furious degree of haste with which the 
digger plied his instrument. As we 
neared the top of the ascent, a bird 
or two winged aloft and hovered 
darkly in the moonlight; and the next 
moment we were gazing through a 
fringe of trees upon a singular picture. 

A narrow plateau, overlooked by the 
white mountains, and encompassed 
nearer hand by woods, lay bare to the 
strong radiance of the moon. Rough 
goods, such as make the wealth of for- 
esters, were sprinkled here and there 
upon the ground in meaningless disar- 
ray. About the midst, a tent stood, 
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silvered with frost: the door open, gap- 
ing on the black interior. At the one 
end of this small stage lay what seemed 
the tattered remnants of a man. With- 
out doubt we had arrived upon the 
scene of Harris’s encampment; there 
were the goods scattered in the panic 
of flight; it was in yon tent the Mas- 
ter breathed his last; and the frozen 
carrion that lay before us was the body 
of the drunken shoemaker. It was al- 
ways moving to come upon the theatre 
of any tragic incident; to come upon 
it after so many days, and to find it 
(in the seclusion of a desert) still un- 
changed, must have impressed the mind 
of the most careless. And yet it was 
not that which struck us into pillars 
of stone; but the sight (which yet we 
had been half expecting) of Secundra 
ankle deep in the grave of his late 
Master. He had cast the main part of 
his raiment by, yet his frail arms and 
shoulders glistened in the moonlight 
with a copious sweat; his face was con- 
tracted with anxiety and expectation; 
his blows resounded on the grave, as 
thick as sobs; and behind him, strangely 
deformed and ink-black upon the frosty 
ground, the creature’s shadow repeated 
and parodied his swift gesticulations. 
Some night birds arose from the boughs 
upon our coming, and then settled back; 
but Secundra, absorbed in his toil, heard 
or heeded not at all. 


I heard Mountain whisper to Sir 
William, “Good God! it’s the grave! 
He’s digging him up!” It was what we 
had all guessed, and yet to hear it put 
in language thrilled me. Sir William 
violently started. 

“You damned sacrilegious hound!” 
he cried. ‘“What’s this?” 
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Secundra leaped in the air, a little 
breathless cry escaped him, the tool flew 
from his grasp, and he stood one instant 
staring at the speaker. The next, swift 
as an arrow, he sped for the woods upon 
the farther side; and the next again, 
throwing up his hands with a violent 
gesture of resolution, he had begun al- 
ready to retrace his steps. 


“Well, then, you come, you help—” 
he was saying. But by now my lord 
had stepped beside Sir William; the 
moon shone fair upon his face, and the 
words were still upon Secundra’s lips, 
when he beheld and recognized his mas- 
ter’s. enemy. “Him!” he screamed, 
clasping his hands, and shrinking on 
himself. 


“Come, come!” said Sir William. 
“There is none here to do you harm, 
if you be innocent; and if you be 
guilty, your escape is quite cut off. 
Speak, what do you here among the 
graves of the dead and the remains of 
the unburied?” 


“You no murderer?” inquired Se- 
cundra. ‘You true man? You see me 
safer” 


“T will see you safe, if you be inno- 
cent,” returned Sir William. “I have 
said the thing, and I see not wherefore 
you should doubt it.” 


“There all murderers,” cried Secun- 
dra, “that is why! He kill—murderer,” 
pointing to Mountain; “there two hire 
murderers,” pointing to my lord and 
myself—‘“all gallows-murderers! Ah! 
I see you all swing in a rope. Now I 
go save the sahib; he see you swing 
in a rope. The sahib,” he continued, 
pointing to the grave, “he not dead. He 
bury, he not dead.” 
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My lord uttered a little noise, moved 
nearer to the grave, and stood and 
stared in it. 


“Buried and not dead?” exclaimed 
Sir William. “What kind of a rant is 
this?” 

“See, sahib,” said Secundra. “The 
sahib and I alone with murderers; try 
all way to escape, no way good. Then 
try this way: good way in warm cli- 
mate, good way in India; here, in this 
dam cold place, who can tell? I tell 
you pretty good hurry: you help, you 
light a fire, help rub.” 


“What is the creature talking of?” 
cried Sir William. “My head goes 
round.” ° 


“T tell you I bury him alive,” said 
Secundra. “I teach him swallow his 
tongue. Now dig him up pretty good 
hurry, and he not much worse. You 
light a fire.” 


Sir William turned to the nearest of 
his men. “Light a fire,’ said he. “My 
lot seems to be cast with the insane.” 


P 


“You good man,” returned Secundra. 
“Now I go dig the sahib up.” 


He returned as he spoke to the 
grave, and resumed his former toil. My 
lord stood rooted, and I at my lord’s 
side, fearing I knew not what. 


The frost was not yet very deep, ana 
presently the Indian threw aside his 
tool, and began to scoop the dirt by 
handfulls. Then he disengaged a cor- 
ner of a buffalo robe; and then I saw 
hair catch among his fingers: yet a 
moment more, and the moon shone on 
something white. Awhile Secundra 
crouched upon his knees, scraping with 
delicate fingers, breathing with puffed 
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fips; and when he moved aside I be- 
held the face of the Master wholly dis- 
engaged. It was deadly white, the eyes 
closed, the ears and nostrils plugged, 
the cheeks fallen, the nose sharp as if 
in death; but for all he had lain so 
many days under the sod, corruption 
had not approached him, and (what 
strangely affected all of us) his lips and 
chin were mantled with a swarthy 
beard. 


“My God!” cried Mountain, “he was 
as smooth as a baby when we laid him 
there!” 


“They say hair grows upon the dead,” 
abserved Sir William; but his voice was 
thick and weak. 


Secundra paid no heed to our re- 
marks, digging swift as a terrier in the 
loose earth. Every moment the form 
of the Master, swathed in his buffalo 
robe, grew more distinct in the bottom 
of that shallow trough; the moon shin- 
ing strong, and the shadows of the 
standers-by, as they drew forward and 
back, falling and flitting over his emer- 
gent countenance. The sight held us 
with a horror not before experienced. 
I dared not look my lord in the face; 
but for as long as it lasted, I never ob- 
served him to draw breath; and a little 
in the background one of the men (I 
know not whom) burst into a kind of 
sobbing. 

“Now,” said Secundra, “you help me 
lift him out.” 


Of the flight of time, I have no idea; 
it may have been three hours, and it 
may have been five, that the Indian 
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laboured to reanimate his master’s 
body. One thing only I know, that it 
was still night, and the moon was not 
yet set, although it had sunk low, and 
now barred the plateau with long shad- 
ows, when Secundra uttered a small cry 
of satisfaction; and, leaning swiftly 
forth, I thought I could myself perceive 
a change upon the icy countenance of 
the unburied. The next moment I be- 
held the eyelids flutter; the next they 
rose entirely, and the week-old corpse 
looked me for a moment in the face. 


So much display of life I can myself 
swear to. I have heard from others 
that he visibly strove to speak, that his 
teeth showed in his beard, and that his 
brow was contorted as with an agony 
of pain and effort. And this may have 
been; I know not, I was otherwise en- 
gaged. For at that first disclosure of 
the dead man’s eyes, my Lord Durris- 
deer fell to the ground, and when I 
raised him up, he was a corpse. 


Day came, and still Secundra could 
not be persuaded to desist from his un- 
availing efforts. Sir William, leaving a 
small party under my command, pro- 
ceeded on his embassy with the first 
light; and still the Indian rubbed the 
limbs and breathed in the mouth of 
the dead body. You would think such 
labours might have vitalised a stone; 
but, except for that one moment (which 
was my lord’s death), the black spirit 
of the Master held aloof from its dis- 
carded clay; and by about the hour of 
noon, even the faithful servant was at 
length convinced. He took it with un- 
shaken quietude. 
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“Too cold,” said he, “good way in 
India, no good here.” And, asking for 
some food, which he ravenously de- 
voured as soon as it was set before him, 
he drew near to the fire and took his 
place at my elbow. In the same spot, 
as soon as he had eaten, he stretched 
himself out, and fell into a childlike 
slumber, from which I must arouse him, 


some hours afterwards, to take his part - 


as one of the mourners at the double 
funeral. It was the same throughout; 
he seemed to have outlived at once, and 
with the same effort, his grief for his 
master and his terror of myself and 
Mountain. 


One of the men left with me was 
skilled in stonecutting; and before Sir 
William returned to pick us up, I had 
chiselled on a boulder this inscription, 
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with a copy of which I may fitly bring 
my narrative to a close: 


Teds 
HEIR TO A SCOTTISH TITLE 
A MASTER OF THE ARTS AND GRACES 
ADMIRED IN EUROPE, ASIA, AMERICA, 
IN WAR AND PEACE, 

IN THE TENTS OF SAVAGE HUNTERS AND 
THE CITADELS OF KINGS, AFTER SO MUCH 
ACQUIRED, ACCOMPLISHED, AND 
ENDURED, LIES HERE FOR- 

° GOTTEN. 


H. D., 
HIS BROTHER, 
AFTER A LIFE OF UNMERITED DISTRESS, 
BRAVELY SUPPORTED, 

DIED ALMOST IN THE SAME HOUR, 
AND SLEEPS IN THE SAME GRAVE 
WITH HIS FRATERNAL ENEMY, 
THE PIETY OF HIS WIFE AND ONE OLD 
SERVANT RAISED THIS STONE 
TC BOTH. 
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NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 


THE SUICIDE CLUB. 


STORY OF THE YOUNG MAN WITH THE CREAM TARTS. 


Durine his residence in London, the 
accomplished Prince Florizel of Bohe- 
mia gained the affection of all classes 
by the seduction of his manner and by 
a well-considered generosity. He was 
a remarkable man even by what was 
known of him; and that was but a small 
part of what he actually did. Although 
of a placid temper in ordinary circum- 
stances, and accustomed to take the 
world with as much philosophy as any 
ploughman, the Prince of Bohemia was 
not without a taste for ways of life 
more adventurous and eccentric than 
that to which he was destined by his 
birth. Now and then, when he fell into 
a low humour, when there was no laugh- 
able play to witness in any of the Lon- 
don theatres, and when the season of the 
year was unsuitable to those field sports 
in which he excelled all competitors, he 
would summon his confidant and Master 
of the Horse, Colonel Geraldine, and 
bid him prepare himself against an eve- 
ning ramble. The Master of the Horse 
was a young officer of a brave and even 
temerarious disposition. He greeted 
the news with delight, and hastened to 
make ready. Long practice and a va- 
ried acquaintance of life had given him 
a singular faculty in disguise; he could 
adapt not only his face and bearing, but 
his voice and almost his thoughts, to 
those of any rank, character, or nation; 
and in this way he diverted attention 


from the Prince, and sometimes gained 
admission for the pair into strange so- 
cieties. The civil authorities were never 
taken into the secret of these adven- 
tures; the imperturbable courage of the 
men and the ready invention and chival- 
rous devotion of the other had brought 
them through a score of dangerous 
passes; and they grew in confidence as 
time went on. 

One evening in March they were 
driven by a sharp fall of sleet into an 
Oyster Bar in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square. Colonel © 
Geraldine was dressed and painted to 
represent a person connected with the 
Press in reduced circumstances; while 
the Prince had, as usual, travestied his 
appearance by the addition of false 
whiskers and a pair of large adhesive 
eyebrows. These lent him a shaggy and 
weather-beaten air, which, for one of 
his urbanity, formed the most impene- 
trable disguise. Thus equipped, the 
commander and his satellite sipped their 
brandy and soda in security. 

The bar was full of guests, male and 
female; but though more than one of 
these offered to fall into talk with our 
adventurers, none of them promised to 
grow interesting upon a nearer acquain- 
tance. There was nothing present but 
the lees of London and the commonplace 
of disrespectability; and the Prince had 
already fallen to yawning, and was be- 
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ginning to grow weary of the whole ex- 
cursion, when the swing doors were 
pushed violently open, and a young man, 
followed by a couple of commissionaires, 
entered the bar. Each of the commis- 
sionaires carried a large dish of cream 
tarts under a cover, which they at once 
removed; and the young man made the 
round of the company, and pressed these 
confections upon every one’s accept- 
ance with an exaggerated courtesy. 
Sometimes his offer was laughingly ac- 
cepted; sometimes it was firmly, or even 
harshly, rejected. In these latter cases 
the new-comer always ate the tart him- 
self, with some more or less humorous 
commentary. 


At last he accosted Prince Florizel. 


“Sir,” said he, with a profound obei- 
sance, proffering the tart at the same 
time between his thumb and forefinger, 
“will you so far humour an entire 
stranger? I can answer for the quality 
of the pastry, having eaten two dozen 
and three of them myself since five 
o'clock.” 

“I am in the habit,” replied the 
Prince, ‘‘of looking not so much to the 
nature of a gift as to the spirit in which 
it is offered.” 

“The spirit, sir,” returned the young 
man, with another bow, “‘is one of mock- 
ery.” 

“Mockery?” replied Florizel. 
whom do you propose to mock?” 

“T am not here to expound my phil- 
osophy,” replied the other, “but to dis- 
tribute these cream tarts. If I men- 
tion that J heartily include myself in 
the ridicule of the transaction, I hope 
you will consider honour satisfied and 
condescend. If not, you will constrain 
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me to eat my twenty-eighth, and I cwn 
to being weary of the exercise.” 

“You touch me,” said the Prince, 
“and I have all the will in the world 
to rescue you from this dilemma, but 
upon one condition. If my friend and I 
eat your cakes—for which we have 
neither of us any natural inclination 
—we shall expect you to join us at 
supper by way of recompense.” 

The young man seemed to reflect. 

“TJ have still several dozen upon 
hand,” he said at last; “and that will 
make it necessary for me to visit sev- 
eral more bars before my great affair 
is concluded. This will take some time; 
and if you are hungry—” 

The Prince interrupted him with a 
polite gesture. 

“My friend and I will accompany 
you,” he said; “for we have already a 
deep interest in your very agreeable 
mode of passing an evening. And now 
that the preliminaries of peace are set- 
tled, allow me to sign the treaty for 
both.” 

And the Prince swallowed the tart 
with the best grace imaginable. 

“Tt is delicious,” said he. 

“T perceive you are a connoisseur,” 
replied the young man. 

Colonel Geraldine likewise did hon- 
our to the pastry; and every one in that 
bar having now either accepted or re- 
fused his delicacies, the young man with 
the cream tarts led the way to another 
and similar establishment. The two 
commissionaires, who seemed to have 
grown accustomed to their absurd em- 
ployment, followed immediately after; 
and the Prince and the Colonel brought 
up the rear, arm in arm, and smiling to 
each other as they went. In this or- 
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der the company visited other taverns, 
where scenes were enacted of a like na- 
ture to that already described—some re- 
fusing, some accepting, the favours of 
this vagabond hospitality, and the young 
man himself eating each rejected tart. 

On leaving the third saloon the young 
man counted his store. There were but 
nine remaining, three in one tray and 
six in the other. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, addressing him- 
self to his two new followers, “I am un- 
willing to delay your supper. I am 
positively sure you must be hungry. I 
feel that I owe you a special considera- 
tion. And on this great day for me, 
when I am closing a career of folly of 
my most conspicuously silly action, I 
wish to behave handsomely to all who 
give me countenance. Gentlemen, you 
shall wait no longer. Although my con- 
stitution is shattered by previous ex- 
cesses, at the risk of my life I liquidate 
the suspensory condition.” 

With these words he crushed the nine 
remaining tarts into his mouth, and 
swallowed them at a single movement 
each. Then, turning to the commis- 
sionaires, he gave them a couple of sov- 
ereigns. 

“T have to thank you,” said he, “for 
your extraordinary patience.” 

And he dismissed them with a bow 
apiece. For some seconds he stood look- 
ing at the purse from which he had just 
paid his assistants, then, .with a laugh, 
he tossed it into the middle of the street, 
and signified his readiness for supper. 

In a small French restaurant in Soho, 
which had enjoyed an exaggerated repu- 
tation for some little while, but had 
already begun to be forgotten, and in 
a private room up two pairs of stairs, 
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the three companions made a very ele- 
gant supper, and drank three or four 
bottles of champagne, talking the while 
upon indifferent subjects. The young 
man was fluent and gay, but he laughed 
louder than was natural in a person of 
polite breeding; his hands trembled vio- 
lently, and his voice took sudden and 
surprising inflections, which seemed to be 
independent of his will. The dessert 
had been cleared away, and all three 
had lighted their cigars, when the Prince 
addressed him in these words:— 

“You will, I am sure, pardon my curi- 
osity. What I have seen of you has 
greatly pleased but even more puzzled 
me. And though I should be loth to 
seem indiscreet, I must tell you that my 
friend and I are persons very well 
worthy to be entrusted with a secret. We 
have many of our own, which we are 
continually revealing to improper ears. 
And if, as I suppose, your story is a silly 
one, you need have no delicacy with us, 
who are two of the silliest men in En- 
gland. My name is Godall, Theophilus 
Godall; my friend is Major Alfred Ham- 
mersmith—or at least, such is the name 
by which he chooses to be known. We 
pass our lives entirely in the search for 
extravagant adventures; and there is no 


‘extravagance with which we are not cap- 


able of sympathy.” 

“T like you, Mr. Godall,” returned 
the young man; “you inspire me with 
a natural confidence; and I have not the 
slightest objection to your friend the 
Major, whom I take to be a nobleman 
in masquerade., At least, I am sure he 
is no soldier.” 

The Colonel smiled at this compliment 
to the perfection of his art; and the 
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young man went on in a more animated 
manner. 

“There is every reason why I should 
not tell you my story. Perhaps that is 
just the reason why I am going to do so. 
At least, you seem so well prepared to 
hear a tale of silliness that I cannot find 
it in my heart to disappoint you. My 
name in spite of your example, I shall 
keep to myself. My age is not essen- 
tial to the narrative. I am descended 
from my ancestors by ordinary genera- 
tion, and from them I inherited the 
very eligible human tenement which I 
still occupy and a fortune of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. I suppose they also 
handed on to me a hare-brain humour, 
which it has been my chief delight to 
indulge. I received a good education. 
I can play the violin nearly well enough 
to earn money in the orchestra of a 
penny gaff, but not quite. The same re- 
mark applies to the flute and the French 
horn. I learned enough of whist to lose 
a hundred a year at that scientific game. 
My acquaintance with French was suf- 
ficient to enable me to squander money 
in Paris with almost the same facility 
as in London. In short, I am a person 
full of manly accomplishments. I have 
had every sort of adventure, including 
a duel about nothing. Only two months 
ago I met a young lady exactly suited 
to my taste in mind and body; I found 
my heart melt; I saw that I had come 
upon my fate at last, and was in the 
way to fall in love. But when I came 
to reckon up what remained to me of 
my capital, I found it amounted to 
something less than four hundred 
pounds! I ask you fairly—can a man 
who respects himself fall in love on four 
hundred pounds? I concluded, cer- 
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tainly not; left the presence of my 
charmer, and slightly accelerating my 
usual rate of expenditure, came this 
morning to my last eighty pounds. This 
I divided into two equal parts; forty I 
reserved for a particular purpose; the 
remaining forty I was to dissipate be- 
fore the night. I have passed a very 
entertaining day, and played many 
farces besides that of the cream tarts 
which procured me the advantage of 
your acquaintance; for I was deter- 
mined, as I told you, to bring a foolish 
career to a still more foolish conclusion; 
and when you saw me throw my purse 
into the street, the forty pounds were at 
an end. Now you know me as well as 
I know myself: a fool, but consistent in 
his folly; and, as I will ask you to be- 
lieve, neither a whimperer nor a cow- 
ard.” 

From the whole tone of the young 
man’s statement it was plain that he 
harboured very bitter and contemptu- 
ous thoughts about himself. His au- 
ditors were led to imagine that his love 
affair was nearer his heart than he ad- 
mitted, and that he had a design on his 
own life. The farce of the cream tarts 
began to have very much the air of a 
tragedy in disguise. 

“Why, is this not odd,” broke out 
Geraldine, giving a look to Prince Flori- 
zel, “that we three fellows should have 
met by the merest accident in so large 
a wilderness as London, and should be 
so nearly in the same condition?” 

“How?” cried the young man. “Are 
you, too, ruined? _Is this supper a folly 
like my cream tarts? Has the devil 
brought three of his own together for a 
last carouse?” 

“The devil, depend upon it, can some- 
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times do a very gentlemanly thing,” re- 
turned Prince Florizel; “and I am so 
much touched by this coincidence, that, 
although we are not entirely in the 
same case, I am going to put an end to 
the disparity. Let your heroic treat- 
ment of the last cream tarts bé my ex- 
ample.” 

So saying, the Prince drew out his 
purse and took from it a small bundle 
of bank-notes. , 

“You see, I was a week or so be- 
hind you, but I mean to catch you up 
and come neck and neck into the win- 
_ ning-post,” he continued. “This,” lay- 

ing one of the notes upon the table, “will 
suffice for the bill. As for the rest—” 

He tossed them into the fire, and they 

went up the chimney in a single blaze. 
The young man tried to catch his 
arm, but as the table was between them 
his interference came too late. 
“Unhappy man,” he cried, 
should not have burned them all. 
should have kept forty pounds.” 
_ “Forty pounds!” repeated the Prince. 
“Why, in heaven’s name, forty pounds?” 
“Why not eighty?” cried the Colonel; 
“for to my certain knowledge there must 
have been a hundred in the bundle.” 


“Tt was only forty pounds he needed,” 
said the young man gloomily. ‘But 
without them there is no admission. The 
rule is strict. Forty pounds for each. 
Accursed life, where a man cannot even 
die without money!” 

The Prince and the Colonel exchanged 
glances. 

“Explain yourself,” said the latter. “TI 
have still a pocket-book tolerably well 
lined, and I need not say how readily I 
should share my wealth with Godall. 
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But I must know to what end; you must 
certainly tell us what you mean.” 

The young man seemed to awaken; he 
looked uneasily from one to the other, 
and his face flushed deeply. 

“You are not fooling me?” he asked. 
“You are indeed ruined men like me?” 

“Indeed, I am for my part,” replied 
the Colonel. 

“And for mine,” said the Prince, “I 
have given you proof. Who but a ruined 
man would throw his notes into the fire? 
The action speaks for itself.” 

“A ruined man—yes,” returned the 
other suspiciously, “or else a million- 
aire.” 

“Enough, sir,” said the Prince; “I 
have said so, and I am not accustomed 
to have my word remain in doubt.” 

“Ruined?” said the young man. “Are 
you ruined, like me? Are you, after a 
life indulgence, come to such a pass 
that you can only indulge yourself in 
one thing more? Are you’—he kept 
lowering his voice as he went on—“are 
you going to give yourselves that last 
indulgence? Are you going to avoid 
the consequences of your folly by the 
one infallible and easy path? Are you 
going to give the slip to the sheriff’s of- 
ficers of conscience by the one open 
door?” 

Suddenly he broke off and attempted 
to laugh. 

“Here is your health!” he cried, emp- 
tying his glass, “and good night to you, 
my merry ruined men.” 

Colonel Geraldine caught him by the 
arm as he was about to rise. 

“You lack confidence in us,” he said, 
“and you are wrong. To all your ques- 
tions I make answer in the affirmative. 
But I am not so timid, and can speak 
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the Queen’s English plainly. We, too, 
like yourself, have had enough of life, 
and are determined to die. Sooner or 
later, alone or together, we meant to 
seek out death and beard him where he 
lies ready. Since we have met you, and 
your case is more pressing, let it be to- 
night—and at once—and, if-you will, all 
three together. Such a penniless trio,” 
he cried, “should go arm in arm into 
the halls of Pluto, and give each other 
some countenance among the shades!” 

Geraldine had hit exactly on the man- 
ners and intonations that became the 
part he was playing. The Prince him- 
self was disturbed, and looked over at 
his confidant with a shade of doubt. As 
for the young man, the flush came back 
darkly into his cheek, and his eyes threw 
out a spark of light. 

“You are the men for me!” he cried, 
with an almost terrible gaiety. “Shake 
hands upon the bargain!” (his hand was 
cold and wet). “You little know in 
what a company you will begin the 
march! You little know in what a happy 
moment for yourselves you partook of 
my cream tarts! I am only a unit, but 
JT am a unit in an army. I know Death’s 
private door. I am one of his famil- 
jars, and can show you into eternity 
without ceremony and yet without scan- 
dal.” 

They called upon him eagerly to ex- 
plain his meaning. 

“Can you master eighty pounds be- 
tween your” he demanded. 

Geraldine ostentatiously consulted his 
pocket-book, and replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Fortunate beings!” cried the young 
man. “Forty younds is the entry money 
of the Suicide Club.” 
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“The Suicide Club,” said the Prince; 
“why, what the devil is that?” 

“Listen,” said the young man; “this 
is the age of convenience, and I have to 
tell you of the last perfection of the 
sort. We have affairs in different places; 
and hence railways were invented. Rail- 
ways separated as infallibly from our 
friends; and so telegraphs were made 
that we might communicate speedily at 
great distances. Even in hotels we have 
lifts to spare us a climb of some hun- 
dred steps. Now, we know that life is 
only a stage to play the fool upon as 
long as the part amuses us. There was 
one more convenience lacking to mod- 
ern comfort; a decent, easy way to quit 
that stage; the back stairs to liberty; or, 
as I said this moment, Death’s private 
door. This, my two fellow-rebels, is 
supplied by the Suicide Club. Do not 
suppose that you and I are alone, or 
even exceptional, in the highly reason- 
able desire that we profess. A large 
number of our fellowmen, who have 
grown heartily sick of the performance 
in which they are expected to join daily’ 
and all their lives long, are only kept 
from flight by one or two considerations. 
Some have families who would be 
shocked, or even blamed, if the matter 
became public; others have a weakness 
at heart and recoil from the circum- 
stances of death. That is, to some ex- 
tent, my own experience. I cannot put 
a pistol to my head and draw the trig- 
ger; for something stronger than my- 
self withholds the act; and although I 
loathe life, I have not strength enough 
in my body to take hold of death and be 
done with it. For such as I, and for. 
all who desire to be out of the coil with- | 
out posthumous scandal, the Suicide | 
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Club has been inaugurated. How this 
has been managed, what is its history, or 
what may be its ramifications in other 
hands, I am myself uninformed; and 
what I know of its constitution, I am 
not at liberty to communicate to you. 
To this extent, however, I am at your 
service. If you are truly tired of life, 
I will introduce you to-night to a meet- 
ing; and if not to-night, at least some 
time within the week, you will be easily 
relieved of your existences. 
(consulting his watch) eleven; by half- 
past, at latest, we must leave this place; 
so that you have half-an-hour before 
you to consider my proposal. It is more 
serious than a cream tart,” he added, 
with a smile; “and I suspect more pala- 
table.” 

“More serious, certainly,’ returned 
Colonel Geraldine; “and as it is so 
much more so, will you allow me five 
minutes’ speech in private with my 
friend, Mr. Godall?” 

“Tt is only fair,” answered the young 
man. “If you will permit, I will re- 
tixe 7 

“You will be very obliging,” said the 
Colonel. 

As soon as the two were alone— 
“What,” said Prince Florizel, “is the 
use of this confabulation, Geraldine? 
I see you are flurried, whereas my mind 
is very tranquilly made up. I will see 
the end of this.” 

“Your Highness,’ said the Colonel, 
turning pale; “let me ask you to con- 
sider the importance of your life, not 
only to your friends, but to the public 
interest. ‘If not to-night,’ said this 
madman; but supposing that to-night 
some irreparable disaster were to over- 
take your Highness’s person, what, let 
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me ask you, what would be my despair, 
and what the concern and disaster of a 
great nation?” 

“I will see the end of this,” repeated 
the Prince in his most deliberate tones; 
“and have the kindness, Colonel Gerald- 
ine, to remember and respect your 
word of honour as a gentleman. Under 
no circumstances, recollect, nor with- 
out my special authority, are you to be- 
tray the incognito under which I choose 
to go abroad. These were my com- 
mands, which I now reiterate. And now,” 
he added, “let me ask you to call for 
the bill.” 

Colonel Geraldine bowed in submis- 
sion; but he had a very white face as 
he summoned the young man of the 
cream tarts, and issued his directions to 
the waiter. The Prince preserved his 
undisturbed demeanour, and described 
a Palais Royal farce to the young sui- 
cide with great humour and gusto. He 
avoided the Colonel’s appealing looks 
without ostentation, and selected an- 
other cheroot with more than usual 
care. Indeed, he was now the only man 
of the party who kept any command 
over his nerves. 

The bill was .discharged, the Prince 
giving the whole change of the note to 
the astonished waiter; and the three 
drove off in a four wheeler. They were 
not long upon the way before the cab 
stopped at the entrance to a rather 
dark court. Here all descended. 

After Geraldine had paid the fare, 
the young man turned, and addressed 
Prince Florizel as follows:— 

“Tt is still time, Mr. Godall, to make 
good your escape into thraldom. And 
for you too, Major Hammersmith. Re- 
flect well before you take another step; 
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and if your hearts say no—here are 
the cross-roads.” 

“Lead on, sir,” said the Prince. “TI 
am not the man to go back from a 
thing once said.” 

“Your coolness does me good,” re- 
plied their guide. “I have never seen 
any one so unmoved at this conjunc- 
ture; and yet you are not the first whom 
I have escorted to this door. More than 
one of my friends has preceded me, 
where I knew I must shortly follow. 
But this is of no interest to you. Wait 
me here for only a few moments; I 
shall return as soon as I have arranged 
the preliminaries of your introduction.” 

And with that the young man, wav- 
ing his hand to his companions, turned 
into the court, entered a doorway and 
disappeared. 

“Of all our follies,” said Colonel Ger- 
aldine in a low voice, “this is the wild- 
est and most dangerous.” 

“T perfectly believe so,’ 
Prince. 

“We have still,’ pursued the Col- 
onel, “‘a moment to ourselves. Let me 
beseech your Highness to profit by the 
opportunity and retire. The conse- 
quences of this step are so dark, and 
may be so grave, that I feel myself jus- 
tified in pushing a little farther than 
usual the liberty which your Highness 
is so condescending as to allow me in 
private.” 

“Am I to understand that Colonel 
Geraldine is afraid?” asked his High- 
ness, taking his cheroot from his lips, 
and looking keenly into the other’s face. 

“My fear is certainly not personal,” 
replied the other proudly; ‘“‘of that your 
Highness may rest well assured.” 

“T had supposed as much,” returned 
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the Prince, with undisturbed good hu- 
mour; “but I was unwilling to remind 
you of the difference in our stations. No 
more—no more,” he added, seeing Ger- 
aldine about to apologize, “you stand 
excused.” 

And he smoked placidly, leaning 
against a railing, until the young man 
returned. 

“Well,” he asked, “has our recep- 
tion been arranged?” 

“Follow me,” was the reply. “The 
President will see you in the cabinet. 
And let me warn you to be frank in 
your answers. I have stood your guar- 
antee; but the club requires a search- 
ing inquiry before admission; for the 
indiscretion of a single member would 
lead to the dispersion of the whole so- 
ciety for ever.” 

The Prince and Geraldine put their 
heads together for a moment. ‘Bear 
me out in this,” said the one; and “bear 
me out in that,” said the other; and by 
boldly taking up the characters of men 
with whom both were acquainted, they 
had come to an agreement in a twinkling, 
and were ready to follow their guide 
into the President’s cabinet. 

There were no formidable obstacles to 
pass. The outer door stood open; the 
door of the cabinet was ajar; and there, 
in a small but very high apartment, the 
young man left them once more. 

“He will be here immediately,’ he 
said, with a nod, as he disappeared. 

Voices were audible in the cabinet 
through the folding doors which formed 
one end; and now and then the noise of 
a champagne cork, followed by a burst 
of laughter, intervened among the 
sounds of conversation. A single tall 
window looked out upon the river and 
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the embankment; and by the disposition 
of the lights they judged themselves not 
far from Charing Cross station. The 
furniture was scanty, and the coverings 
worn to the thread; and there was 
nothing movable except a hand-bell in 
the centre of a round table, and the 
hats and coats of a considerable party 
hung round the wall on pegs. 


“What sort of a den is this?” said 


Geraldine. 

“That is what I have come to see,” 
replied the Prince. “If they keep live 
devils on the premises, the thing may 
grow amusing.” 

Just then the folding door was opened 
no more than was necessary for the pas- 
sage of a human body; and there en- 
tered at the same moment a louder buzz 
of talk, and the redoubtable President 
of the Suicide Club. The President was 
a man of fifty upwards; large and ram- 
bling in his gait, with shaggy side whisk- 
ers, a bald top to his head, and a veiled 
grey eye, which now and then emitted 
a twinkle. His mouth, which embraced 
a large cigar, he kept continually screw- 
ing round and round and from side to 
side, as he looked sagaciously and coldly 
at the strangers. He was dressed in light 
tweeds, with his neck very open in a 
striped shirt collar; and carried a minute 
book under one arm. 

“Good evening,” said he, after he had 
closed the door behind him. “TI am told 
you wish to speak with me.” 

“We have a desire, sir, to join the 
Suicide Club,” replied the Colonel. 

The President rolled his cigar about 
his mouth, 

“What is that?” he said abruptly. 

“Pardon me,” returned the Colonel, 
“but I believe you are the person best 
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point.” 

“T?” cried the President. “A Suicide 


Club? Come, come! this is a frolic for 
All Fools’ Day. I can make allowance 
for gentlemen who get merry in their 
liquor; but let there be an end to this.” 

“Call your Club what you will,” said 
the Colonel, “you have some company 
behind these doors, and we insist on join- 
ing it.” 

“Sir,” returned the President, curtly, 
“you have made a mistake. This is a 
private house, and you must leave it 
instantly.” ~ 

The Prince had remained quietly in 
his seat throughout this little colloquy; 
but now, when the Colonel looked over 
to him, as much as to say, “Take your 
answer and come away, for God’s sake!” 
he drew his cheroot from his mouth, and 
spoke— 

“T have come here,” said he, “upon 
the invitation of a friend of yours. He 
had doubtless informed you of my in- 
tention in thus intruding on your party. 
Let me remind you that a person in my 
circumstances has exceedingly little to 
bind him, and is not at all likely to tol- 
erate much rudeness. I am a very quiet 
man, as a usual thing; but, my dear sir, 


~ you are either going to oblige me in the 


little matter of which you are aware, 
or you shall very bitterly repent that 
you ever admitted me to your ante- 
chamber.” 

The President laughed aloud. 

“That is the way to speak,” said he. 
“You are a man who is a man. You 
know the way to my heart, and can do 
what you like with me. Will you,” he 
continued, addressing Geraldine, “will 
you step aside for a few minutes? I 
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shall finish first with your companion, 
and some of the club’s formalities re- 
Guire to be fulfilled in private.” 

With these words he opened the door 
of a small closet, into which he shut the 
Colonel. 

“T believe in you,” he said to Flori- 
zel, as soon as they were alone; “but 
are you sure of your friend?” 

“Not so sure as I am of myself, 
though he has more cogent reasons,” 
answered Florizel, “but sure enough 
to bring him here without alarm. He 
has had enough to cure the most tena- 
cious man of life. He was cashiered 
the other day for cheating at cards.” 

“A good reason, I daresay,” replied 
the President; “at least, we have an- 
other in the same case, and I feel sure 
of him. Have you also been in the 
Service, may I ask?” 

“T have,” was the reply; “but I was 
too lazy, I left it early.” 

“What is your reason for being tired 
of life?” pursued the President. 

“The same, as near as I can make 
out,” answered the Prince; ‘‘unadulter- 
ated laziness.” 

The President started. ‘“‘D—n it,” 
said he, “you must have something bet- 
ter than that.” 

“T have no more money,” added Flori- 
zel. “That is also a vexation, without 
doubt. It brings my sense of idleness 
to an acute point.” 

The President rolled his cigar round 
in his mouth for some seconds, directing 
his gaze straight into the eyes of this 
unusual neophyte; but the Prince sup- 
ported his scrutiny with unabashed good 
temper. 

“Tf I had not a deal of experience,”’ 
said the President at last, “I should 
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turn you off. But I know the world; 
and this much any way, that the most 
frivolous excuses for a suicide are often 
the toughest to stand by. And when I 
downright like a man, as I do you, sir, 
T would rather strain the regulation than 
deny him.” 

The Prince and the Colonel, one after 
the other, were subjected to a long and 
particular interrogatory: the Prince 
alone; but Geraldine in the presence of 
the Prince, so that the President might 
observe the countenance of the one 
while the other was being warmly cross- 
examined. The result was satisfactory; 
and the President, after having booked 
a few details of each case, produced a 
form of oath to be accepted. Nothing 
could be conceived more passive than 
the obedience promised, or more strin- 
gent than the terms by which the juror 
bound himself. The man who forfeited 
a pledge so awful could scarcely have 
a rag of honour or any of the consola- 
tions of religion left to him. Florizel 
signed the document, but not without a 
shudder; the Colonel followed his ex- 
ample with an air of great depression. 
Then the President received the entry 
money; and without more ado, intro- 
duced the two friends into the smoking- 
room of the Suicide Club. 

The smoking-room of the Suicide 
Club was the same height as the cabinet 
into which it opened, but much larger, 
and papered from top to bottom with 
an imitation of oak wainscot. A large 
and cheerful fire and a number of gas- 
jets illuminated the company. The 
Prince and his follower made the num- 
ber up to eighteen. Most of the party 
were smoking, and drinking champagne; 
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a feverish hilarity reigned, with sudden 
and rather ghastly pauses. 

“Is this a full meeting?” asked the 
Prince. 

“Middling,” said the President. “By 
the way,” he added, “if you have any 
money, it is usual to offer some cham- 
pagne. It keeps up a good spirit, and 
is one of my own little perquisites.” 

“Hammersmith,” said Florizel, “I 
may leave the champagne to you.” 

And with that he turned away and 
began to go round among the guests. 
Accustomed to play the host in the high- 
est circles, he charmed and dominated 
all whom he approached; there was 
something at once winning and authori- 
tative in his address; and his extraordi- 
nary coolness gave him yet another dis- 
tinction in this half maniacal society. 
As he went from one to another he kept 
both his eyes and ears open, and soon 
began to gain a general idea of the peo- 
ple among whom he found himself. As 
in all other places of resort, one type 
predominated: people in the prime of 
youth, with every show of intelligence 
and sensibility in their appearance, but 
with little promise of strength or the 
quality that makes success. Few were 
much above thirty, and not a few were 
still in their teens. They stood, leaning 
on tables and shifting on their feet; 
sometimes they smoked extraordinarily 
fast, and sometimes they let their cigars 
go out; some talked well, but the con- 
versation of others was plainly the result 
of nervous tension, and was equally 
without wit or purport. As each new 
bottle of champagne was opened, there 
was a manifest improvement in gaiety. 
Only two were seated—one in a chair in 
the recess of the window, with his head 
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hanging and his hands plunged deep into 
his trouser pockets, pale, visibly moist 
with perspiration, saying never a word, 
a very wreck of soul and body; the other 
sat on the divan close by the chimney, 
and attracted notice by a trenchant dis- 
similarity from all the rest. He was 
probably upwards of forty, but he 
looked fully ten years older; and Flori- 
zel thought he had never seen a man 
more naturally hideous, nor one more 
ravaged by disease and ruinous excite- 
ments. He was no more than skin and 
bone, was partly paralysed, and wore 
spectacles of such unusual power, that 
his eyes appeared through the glasses 
greatly magnified and distorted in shape. 
Except the Prince and the President, he 
was the only person in the room who 
preserved the composure of ordinary 
life. 

There was little decency among the 
members of the club. Some boasted of 
the disgraceful actions, the consequences 
of which had reduced them to seek ref- 
uge in death; and the others listened 
without disapproval. There was a tacit 
understanding against moral judgments; 
and whoever passed the club doors en- 
joyed already some of the immunities of 
the tomb. They drank to each other’s 
memories, and to those of notable sui- 
cides in the past. They compared and 
developed their different views of death 
—some declaring that it was no more 
than blackness and ‘cessation; others 
full of a hope that that very night they 
should be scaling the stars and commerc- 
ing with the mighty dead. 

“To the eternal memory of Baron 
Trenck, the type of suicides!” cried one. 
“He went out of a small cell into a 
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smaller, that he might come forth again 
to freedom.” 

“For my part,” said a second, “I wish 
no more than a bandage for my eyes 
and cotton for my ears. Only they have 
no cotton thick enough in this world.” 

A third was for reading the myster- 
ies of life in a future state; and a fourth 
professed that he would never have 
joined the club, if he had not been in- 
duced to believe in Mr. Darwin. 

“T could not bear,” said this remark- 
able suicide, “to be descended from an 
ape.” 

Altogether, the Prince was disap- 
pointed by the bearing and conversa- 
tion of the members. 

“Tt does not seem to me,” he thought, 
“a matter for so much disturbance. If 
a man has made up his mind to kill 
himself, let him do it, in God’s name, 
like a gentleman. This flutter and big 
talk is out of place.” 

In the meanwhile Colonel Geraldine 
was a prey to the blackest apprehen- 
sions; the club and its rules were still 
a mystery, and he looked round the 
room for some one who should be able 
to set his mind at rest. In this survey 
his eye lighted on the paralytic person 
with the strong spectacles; and seeing 
him so exceedingly tranquil, he besought 
the President, who was going in and 
out of the room under a pressure of 
business, to present him to the gentle- 
man on the divan. 

The functionary explained the need- 
lessness of all such formalities within 
the club, but nevertheless presented Mr. 
Hammersmith to Mr. Malthus. 

Mr. Malthus looked at the Colonel 
curiously, and then requested him to 
take a seat upon his right. 
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“Vou are a new-comer,” he said, “and 
wish information? You have come to 
the proper source. It is two years since 
I first visited this charming club.” 

The Colonel breathed again. If Mr. 
Malthus had frequented the place for 
two years there could be little danger 
for the Prince in a single evening. But 
Geraldine was none the less astonished, 
and began to suspect a mystification. 

“What!” cried he, “two years! I 
thought—but indeed I see I have been 
made the subject of a pleasantry.” 

“By no means,” replied Mr. Malthus 
mildly. “My case is peculiar. I am 
not, properly speaking, a suicide at all; 
but, as it were, an honorary member. I 
rarely visit the club twice in two months. 
My infirmity and the kindness of the 
President have procured me these little 
immunities, for which besides I pay 
at an advanced rate. Even as it is my 
luck has been extraordinary.” 

“T am afraid,” said the Colonel, “that 
I must ask you to be more explicit. You 
must remember that I am still most im- 
perfectly acquainted with the rules of 
the club.” 

“An ordinary member who comes here 
in search of death like yourself,” replied 
the paralytic, “returns every evening 
until fortune favours him. He can even, 
if he is penniless, get board and lodg- 
ing from the President: very fair, I 
believe, and clean, although, of course, 
not luxurious; that could hardly be, 
considering the exiguity (if I may so 
express myself) of the subscription. 
And then the President’s company is a 
delicacy in itself.” 

“Indeed!” cried Geraldine, “he had 
not greatly prepossessed me.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Malthus, “you do 
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not know the man: the drollest fellow! 
What stories! What cynicism! He 
knows life to admiration and, between 
ourselves, is probably the most corrupt 
rogue in Christendom.” 

“And he also,” asked the Colonel, “‘is a 
permanency—like yourself, if I may say 
so without offence?” 

“Indeed, he is a permanericy in a very 
different sense from me,” replied Mr. 
Malthus. “I have been graciously 
spared, but I must go at last. Now he 
never plays. He shuffles and deals for 
the club, and makes the necessary ar- 
rangements. That man, my dear Mr. 
Hammersmith, is the very soul of inge- 
nuity. For three years he has pursued 
in London his useful and, I think I may 
add, his artistic calling; and not so much 
as a whisper of suspicion has been once 
aroused. I believe him myself to be 
inspired. You doubtless remember the 
celebrated case, six months ago, of the 
gentleman who was accidentally pois- 
oned in a chemist’s shop? That was one 
of the least rich, one of the least racy, 
of his notions; but then, how simple! 
and how safe!” 

“You astound me,” said the Colonel. 
“Was that unfortunate gentleman one 
of the—”’ He was about to say “vic- 
tims”; but bethinking himself in time, 
he substituted—“‘members of the club?” 

In the same flash of thought, it oc- 
curred to him that Mr. Malthus himself 
had not at all spoken in the tone of one 
who is in love with death; and he added 
hurriedly: 

“But I perceive I am still in the dark. 
You speak of shuffling and dealing; pray 
for what end? And since you seem 
rather unwilling to die than otherwise, 
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I must own that I cannot conceive what 
brings you here at all.” 


“You say truly that you are in the 
dark,” replied Mr. Malthus with more 
animation. “Why, my dear sir, this 
club is the temple of intoxication. If 
my enfeebled health could support the 
excitement more often, you may depend 
upon it I should be more often here. 
It requires all the sense of duty engen- 


‘ dered by a long habit of ill-health and 


careful regimen, to keep me from ex- 
cess in this, which is, I may say, my dis- 
sipation. I have tried them all, sir,” he 
went on, laying his hand on Geraldine’s 
arm, “all without exception, and I de- 
clare to you, upon my honour, there is 
not one of them that has not been 
grossly and untruthfully overrated. Peo- 
ple trifle with love. Now, I deny that 
love is a strong passion. Fear is the 
strong passion; it is with fear that you 
must trifle, if you wish to taste the in- 
tensest joys of living. Envy me—envy 
me, sir,” he added with a chuckle, “I 
am a coward!” 


Geraldine could scarcely repress a 
movement of repulsion for this deplor- 
able wretch; but he commanded him- 
self with an effort, and continued his 
inquiries. 

“How, sir,” he asked, “is the excite- 
ment so artfully prolonged? and where 
is there any element of uncertainty?” 


“T must tell you how the victim for 
every evening is selected,” returned Mr. 
Malthus; “and not only the victim, 
but another member, who is to be the 
instrument in the club’s hands, and 
death’s high priest for that occasion.” 


“Good God!” said the Colonel, “do 
they then kill each other?” 
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“The trouble of suicide is removed in 
that way,” returned Malthus with a nod. 

“Merciful heavens!” ejaculated the 
Colonel, “and may you—may I—may 
the—my friend I mean—may any of us 
be pitched upon this evening as the 
slayer of another man’s body and im- 
mortal spirit? Can such things be pos- 
sible among men born of women? Oh! 
infamy of infamies!” 

He was about to rise in his horror, 
when he caught the Prince’s eye. It 
was fixed upon him from across the 
room with a frowning and angry stare. 
And in a moment Geraldine recovered 
his composure. 

“After all,” he added, “why not? And 
since you say the game is interesting, 
vogue la galére—I follow the club!” 

Mr. Malthus had keenly enjoyed the 
Colonel’s amazement and disgust. He 
had the vanity of wickedness; and it 
pleased him to see another man give way 
to a generous movement, while he felt 
himself, in his entire corruption, supe- 
rior to such emotions. 

“You now, after your first moment 
of surprise,” said he, “are in a position 
to appreciate the delights of our so- 
ciety. You can see how it combines the 
excitement of a gaming-table, a duel, 
and a Roman amphitheatre. The Pa- 
gans did well enough; I cordially ad- 
mire the refinement of their minds; but 
it has been reserved for a Christian 
country to attain this extreme, this 
quintessence, this absolute of poignancy. 
You will understand how vapid are all 
amusements to a man who has ac- 
quired a taste for this one. The game 
we play,” he continued, “is one of ex- 
treme simplicity. A full pack—but I 
perceive you are about to see the thing 
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in progress. Will you lend me the help 
of your arm? I am _ unfortunately 
paralysed.” 

Indeed, just as Mr. Malthus was be- 
ginning his description, another pair of 
folding-doors was thrown open, and the 
whole club began to pass, not without 
some hurry, into the adjoining room. It 
was similar in every respect to the one 
from which it was entered, but some- 
what differently furnished. The centre 
was occupied by a long green table, at 
which the President sat shuffling a pack 
of cards with great particularity. Even 
with the stick and the Colonel’s arm, 
Mr. Malthus walked wiitk so much diffi- 
culty that every one was seated before 
this pair and the Prince, who had waited 
for them, entered the apartment; and, in 
consequence, the three took. seats close 
together at the lower end of the board. 

“Tt is a pack of fifty-two,” whispered 
Mr. Malthus. “Watch for the ace of 
spades, which is the sign of death, and 
the ace of clubs, which designates the 
official of the night. Happy, happy 
young men!” he added. “You have good 
eyes, and can follow the game. Alas! I 
cannot tell an ace from a deuce across 
the table.” 

And he proceeded to equip himself 
with a second pair of spectacles. 

“T must at least watch the faces,’’ he 
explained. 

The Colonel rapidly informed his 
friend of all that he had learned from 
the honorary member, and of the hor- 
rible alternative that lay before them. 
The Prince was conscious of a deadly 
chill and a contraction about his heart; 
he swallowed with difficulty, and looked 
from side to side like a man in a maze. 

“One bold stroke,” whispered the 
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Colonel, “and we may still escape.” 

But the suggestion recalled 
Prince’s spirits. 

“Silence!” said he. “Let me see that 
you can play like a gentleman for any 
stake, however serious.” 

And he looked about him, once more 
to all appearance at his ease, although 
his heart beat thickly, and he was con- 
scious of an unpleasant heat in his 
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bosom. The members were all very — 


quiet and intent; every one was pale, 
but none so pale as Mr. Malthus. His 
eyes protruded; his head kept nodding 
involuntarily upon his spine; his hands 
found their way, one after the other, 
to his mouth, where they made clutches 
at his tremulous and ashen lips. It was 
plain that the honorary member en- 
joyed his membership on very startling 
terms. 
“Attention, 
President. 
And he began slowly dealing the cards 
about the table in the reverse direction, 
pausing until each man had shown his 
card. Nearly every one hesitated; and 
sometimes you would see a player’s 
fingers stumble more than once before 
he could turn over the momentous slip 
of pasteboard. As the Prince’s turn 
drew nearer, he was conscious of a grow- 
ing and almost suffocating excitement; 
but he had somewhat of the gambler’s 
nature, and recognised almost with as- 
tonishment that there was a degree of 
pleasure in his sensations. The nine of 
clubs fell to his lot; the three of spades 
was dealt to Geraldine; and the queen 
of hearts to Mr. Malthus, who was un- 
able to suppress a sob of relief. The 
young man of the cream tarts almost 
immediately afterwards turned over the 


gentlemen!” said the 
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ace of clubs, and remained frozen with 
horror, the card still resting on his 
finger; he had not come there to kill, 
but to be killed; and the Prince in his 
generous sympathy with his position 
forgot the peril that still hung over 
himself and his friend. 

The deal was coming round again, and 
still Death’s card had not come out. 
The players held their respiration, and 
only breathed by gasps. The Prince re- 
ceived another club; Geraldine had a 
diamond; but when Mr. Malthus turned 
up his card a horrible noise, like that of 
something breaking, issued from his 
mouth; and he rose from his seat and 
sat down again, with no sign of his pa- 
ralysis. It was the ace of spades. The 
honorary member had trifled once toe 
often with his terrors. 

Conversation broke out again almost 
at once. The players relaxed their rigid 
attitudes, and began to rise from the 
table and stroll back by twos and threes 
into the smoking-room. The President 
stretched his arms and yawned, like a 
man who had finished his day’s work. 
But Mr. Malthus sat in his place, with 
his head in his hands, and his hands upon 
the table, drunk and motionless—a thing 
stricken down. 

The Prince and Geraldine made their 
escape at once. In the cold night air 
their horror of what they had witnessed 
was redoubled. 

“Alas!” cried the Prince, “to be bound 
by an oath in such a matter! to allow 
this wholesale trade in murder to be 
continued with profit and impunity! If 
I but dared to forfeit my pledge!” 

“That is impossible for your High- 
ness,” replied the Colonel, “whose hon- 
our is the honour of Bohemia. But 
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I dare, and may with propriety, forfeit 
mine.” 

“Geraldine,” said the Prince, “if your 
honour suffers in any of the adventures 
into which you follow me, not only will 
I never pardon you, but—what I be- 
lieve will much more sensibly affect you 
—I should never forgive myself.” 

“J receive your Highness’s com- 
mands,” replied the Colonel. “Shall 
we go from this accursed spot?” 

“Ves,” said the Prince. ‘Call a cab 
in Heaven’s name, and let me try to 
forget in slumber the memory of this 
night’s disgrace.” 

But it was notable that he carefully 
read the name of the court before he 
left it. 

The next morning, as soon as the 
Prince was stirring, Colonel Geraldine 
‘brought him a daily newspaper, with 
the following paragraph marked :— 

“MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. — This 
morning, about two o’clock, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Malthus, of 16 Chepstow 
Place, Westbourne Grove, on his way 
home from a party at a friend’s house, 
fell over the upper parapet in Trafal- 
gar Square, fracturing his skull and 
breaking a leg and an arm. Death was 
instantaneous. Mr. Malthus, accom- 
panied by a friend, was engaged in look- 
ing for a cab at the time of the un- 
Tortunate occurrence. As Mr. Malthus 
was paralytic, it is thought that his fall 
uiay have been occasioned by another 
seizure. ‘the unhappy gentleman was 
well known in the most respectable cir- 
cles, and his loss will be widely and 
deeply deplored.” 

“Tf ever a soul went straight to Hell,” 
said Geraldine solemnly, ‘it was that 


paralytic man’s.” 
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The Prince buried his face in his 
hands, and remained silent. 


“T am almost rejoiced,” continued the 
Colonel, “to know that he is dead. But 
for our young man of the cream tarts I 
confess my heart bleeds.” 


“Geraldine,” said the Prince, raising 
his face, “that unhappy lad was last 
night as innocent as you and I; and 
this morning the guilt of blood is on 
his soul. When I think of the Presi- 
dent, my heart grows sick within me. 
I do not know how it shall be done, but 
I shall have that scoundrel at my mercy 
as there is a God in heaven. What an 
experience, what a lesson, was that game 
of cards!” 

“One,” said the Colonel, “never to be 
repeated.” 

The Prince remained so long without 
replying, that Geraldine grew alarmed. 

“You cannot mean to return,” he said. 
“You have suffered too much and seen 
too much horror already. The duties 
of your high position forbid the repeti- 
tion of the hazard.” 

“There is much in what you say,” re- 
plied Prince Florizel, “and I am not 
altogether pleased with my own deter- 
mination. Alas! in the clothes of the 
greatest potentate, what is there but a 
man? I never felt my weakness more 
acutely than now, Geraldine, but it is. 
stronger than I. Can I cease to in- 
terest myself in the fortunes of the un- 
happy young man who supped with us 
some hours ago? Can I leave the Presi- 
dent to follow his nefarious career un- 
watched? Can I begin an adventure so 
entrancing, and not follow it to an end? | 
No, Geraldine: you ask of the Prince | 
more than the man is able to perform. | 
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To-night, once more, we take our places 
at the table of the Suicide Club.” 

Colonel Geraldine fell upon his knees. 

“Will your Highness take my life?” 
he cried. “It is his—freely; but do 
not, O do not! let him ask me to coun- 
tenance so terrible a risk.” 

“Colonel Geraldine,” replied the 
Prince, with some haughtiness of man- 
ner, “your life is absolutely your own. 
I only looked for obedience; and when 
that is unwillingly rendered, I shall 
look for that no longer. I add one word: 
your importunity in this affair has been 
sufficient.” 

The Master of the Horse regained his 
feet at once. 

“Your Highness,” he said, “may I be 
excused in my attendance this after- 
noon? I dare not, as an honourable 
man, venture a second time into that 
fatal house until I have perfectly or- 
dered my affairs. Your Highness shall 
meet, I promise him, with no more op- 
position from the most devoted and 
grateful of his servants.” 

“My dear Geraldine,” returned Prince 
Florizel, “I always regret when you 
oblige me to remember my rank. Dis- 
pose of your day as you think, but be 
here before eleven in the same dis- 
guise.” 

The club, on this second evening, was 
not so fully attended; and when Ger- 
aldine and the Prince arrived, there were 
not above half-a-dozen persons in the 
smoking-room. His Highness took the 
President aside and congratulated him 
warmiy on the demise of Mr. Malthus. 

“T like,” he said, “to meet with ca- 
pacity, and certainly find much of it in 
you. Your profession is of a very deli- 
cate nature, but I see you are well quali- 
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fied to conduct it with success and se- 
crecy.” 

The President was somewhat affected 
by these compliments from one of his 
Highness’s superior bearing. He ac- 
knowledged them almost with humility. 


“Poor Malthy!” he added, “I shall 
hardly know the club without him. The 
most of my patrons are boys, sir, and 
poetical boys, who are not much com- 
pany for me. Not but what Malthy 
had some poetry, too; but it was of a 
kind that I could understand.” 

“I can readily imagine you should 
find yourself in sympathy with Mr. 
Malthus,” returned the Prince. “He 
struck me as a man of a very original 
disposition.” 

The young man of the cream tarts 
was in the room, but painfully depressed 
and silent. His late companions sought 
in vain to lead him into conversation. 


“How bitterly I wish,’ he cried, 
“that I had never brought you to this 
infamous abode! Begone, while you 
are clean-handed. If you could have 
heard the old man scream as he fell, 
and the noise of his bones upon the 
pavement! Wish me, if you have any 
kindness to so fallen a being—wish 
1? 

A few more members dropped in as 
the evening went on, but the club did 
not muster more than the devil’s dozen 
when they took their places at the table. 
The Prince was again conscious of a 
certain joy in his alarms; but he was 
astonished to see Geraldine so much 
more self-possessed than on the night 
before. 


“It is extraordinary,” thought the 
Prince, “that a will, made or unmade 
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should so greatly influence a young 
man’s spirit.” 

“Attention, gentlemen!” said 
President, and he began to deal. 

Three times the cards went all round 
the table, and neither of the marked 
cards had yet fallen from his hand. The 
excitement as he began the fourth dis- 
tribution was overwhelming. ‘There 
were just cards enough to go once more 
entirely round. The Prince, who sat 
second from the dealer’s left, would re- 
ceive, in the reverse mode of dealing 
practised at the club, the second last 
card. The third player turned up a 
black ace—it was the ace of clubs. The 
next received a diamond, the next a 
heart, and so on; but the ace of spades 
was still undelivered. At last, Gerald- 
ine, who sat upon the Prince’s leit, 
turned his card; it was an ace, but the 
ace of hearts. 

When Prince Florizel saw his fate 
upon the table in front of him, his heart 
stood still. He was a brave man, but 
the sweat poured off his face. There 
were exactly fifty chances out of a hun- 
dred that he was doomed. He reversed 
the card; it was the ace of spades. A 
loud roaring filled his brain, and the 
table swam before his eyes. He heard 
the player on his right break into a fit 
of laughter that sounded between mirih 
and disappointment; he saw the com- 
pany rapidly dispersing, but his mind 
was full of other thoughts. He recog- 
nised how foolish, how criminal, had 
been his conduct. In perfect health, 
in the prime of his years, the heir to a 
throne, he had gambled away his future 
and that of a brave and loyal country. 
“God,” he cried, “God forgive me!” 
And with that, the confusion of his 
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senses passed away, and he regained 
his self-possession in a moment. 

To his surprise Geraldine had disap- 
peared. There was no one in the card~- 
room but his destined butcher consult- 
ing with the President, and the young 
man with the cream tarts, who slipped 
up to the Prince, and whispered in his 
ear:— 

“JT would give a million, if I had it, 
for your luck.” 

His Highness could not help reflect- 
ing, as the young man departed, that he 
would have sold his opportunity for a 
much more moderate sum. 

The whispered conference now came 
to an end. The holder of the ace of 
clubs left the room with a look of in- 
telligence, and the President, appreach- 
ing the unfortunate Prince, proffered 
his hand. 

“T am pleased to have met you, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘and pleased to have been in 
a position to do you this trifling serv- 
ice. At least, you cannot complain of 
delay. On the second evening—what a 
stroke of luck!” 

The Prince endeavoured in vain to 
articulate something in response, but | 
his mouth was dry and his tongue 
seemed paralysed. 

“You feel a little sickish?” asked the: 
President, with some show of solici-: 
tude. “Most gentlemen do. Will you) 
take a little brandy?” 

The Prince signified in the affirmative, , 
and the other immediately filled some} 
of the spirit into a tumbler. 

“Poor old Malthy!” ejaculated the> 
President, as the Prince drained the 
glass. “He drank near upon a pint, and 
little enough good it seemed to do him!”’’ 

“I am more amenable to treatment,” ’ 
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said the Prince, a good deal revived. “I 
am my own man again at once, as you 
perceive. And so, let me ask you, what 
are my directions?” 


“You will proceed along the Strand 
in the direction of the City, on the left- 
hand pavement, until you meet the 
gentleman who has just left the room. 
He will continue your instructions, and 
him you will have the kindness to obey; 


the authority of the club is vested in’ 


his person for the night. And now,” 
added the President, “I wish you a 
pleasant walk.” 


Florizel acknowledged the salutation 
rather awkwardly, and took his leave. 
He passed the smoking-room, where the 
bulk of the players were still consum- 
ing champagne, some of which he had 
himself ordered and paid for; and he 
was surprised to find himself cursing 
them in his heart. He put on his hat 
and greatcoat in the cabinet, and se- 
lected his umbrella from a corner. The 
familiarity of these acts, and the 
thought that he was about them for the 
last time, betrayed him into a fit of 
laughter which sounded unpleasantly in 
his own ears. He conceived a reluc- 
tance to leave the cabinet, and turned 
instead to the window. The sight of 
the lamps and the darkness recalled him 
to himself. 


“Come, come, I must be a man,” he 
thought, “and tear myself away.” 

At the corner of Box Court three men 
fell upon Prince Florizel and he was 
unceremoniously thrust into a carriage, 
which at once drove rapidly away. There 
was already an occupant. 


“Will your Highness pardon my 
zeal?” said a well-known voice. 
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The Prince threw himself upon the 
Colonel’s neck in a passion of relief. 

“How can I ever thank you?” he 
cried. “And how was this effected?” 

Although he had been willing to 
march upon his doom, he was over- 
joyed to yield to friendly violence, and 
return once more to life and hope. 


“You can thank me _ effectually 
enough,” replied the Colonel, “by avoid- 
ing all such dangers in the future. And 
as for your second question, all has 
been managed by the simplest means. 
I arranged this afternoon with a cele- 
brated deteetive. Secrecy has been 
promised and paid for. Your own ser- 
vants have been principally engaged in 
the affair. The house in Box Court has 
been surrounded since nightfall, and 
this, which is one of your own car- 
riages, has been awaiting you for nearly 
an hour.” 


“And the miserable creature who was 
to have slain me—what of him?” in- 
quired the Prince. 


“He was pinioned as he left the club,” 
replied the Colonel, “and now awaits 
your sentence at the Palace, where he 
will soon be joined by his accomplices.” 


“Geraldine,” said the Prince, “you 
have saved me against my explicit or- 
ders, and you have done well. I owe 
you not only my life, but a lesson; 
and I should be unworthy of my rank 
if I did not show myself grateful to my 
teacher. Let it be ours to choose the 
manner.” 


There was a pause, during which the 
carriage continued to speed through the 
streets, and the two men were each bur- 
ied in his own reflections. The silence 
was broken by Colonel Geraldine. 
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“Your Highness,” said he, “has by 
this time a considerable body of pris- 
oners. There is at least one criminal 
among the number to whom justice 
should be dealt. Our oath forbids us 
all recourse to law; and discretion 
would forbid it equally if the oath 
were loosened. May I .inquire your 
Highness’s intention?” 

“Tt is decided,” answered Florizel; 
“the President must fall in duel. It 
only remains to choose his adversary.” 

“Your Highness has permitted me 
to name my own recompense,” said the 
Colonel. ‘Will he permit me to ask 
the appointment of my brother? It is 
an honourable post, but I dare assure 
your Highness that the lad will acquit 
himself with credit.” 

“You ask me an ungracious favour,” 
said the Prince, “but JI must refuse 
you nothing.” 

The Colonel kissed his hand with the 
greatest affection; and at that moment 
the carriage rolled under the archway 
of the Prince’s splendid residence. 

An hour after, Florizel in his official 
robes, and covered with all the orders 
of Bohemia, received the members of 
the Suicide Club. 

“Foolish and wicked men,” said he, 
“as many of you as have been driven 
into this strait by the lack of fortune 
shall receive employment and remu- 
neration from my officers. ‘Those who 
suffer under a sense of guilt must have 
recourse to a higher and more generous 
Potentate than I. I feel pity for you 
all, deeper than you can imagine; to- 
morrow you shall tell me your stories; 
and as you answer more frankly, I shall 
be the more able to remedy your mis- 
fortunes, As for you,” he added. turn- 
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ing to the President, “I should only of- 
fend a person of your parts by any 
offer of assistance; but I have instead 
a piece of diversion to propose to you. 
Here,” laying his hand on the shoulder 
of Colonel Geraldine’s young brother, 
“is an officer of mine who desires to 
make a little tour upon the Continent; 
and I ask you, as a favour, to accom- 
pany him on this excursion. Do you,” 
he went on, changing his tone, “do you: 
shoot well with the pistol? Because. 
you may have need of that accomplish-: 
ment. When two men go travelling to- 
gether, it is best to be prepared for all. 
Let me add that, if by any chance you! 
should lose young Mr. Geraldine upon: 
the way, I shall always have another 
member of my household to place at: 
your disposal; and I am known, Mr.. 
President, to have long eyesight and as; 
long an arm.” 

With these words, said with much) 
sternness, the Prince concluded his ad-- 
dress. -Next morning the members of! 
the club were suitably provided for by? 
his munificence, and the President set: 
forth upon his travels, under the super-- 
vision of Mr. Geraldine, and a pair of! 
faithful and adroit lackeys, well trained! 
in the Prince’s household. Not con-- 
tent with this, discreet agents were put! 
in possession of the house in Box Court, | 
and all letters or visitors for the Sui-- 
cide Club or its officials were to be ex-. 
amined by Prince Florizel in person. 


Here (says my Arabian author) ends 
THE STORY OF THE YOUNG MAN wItH 
THE CREAM Tarts, who is now a com 
fortable householder in Wigmore Street, 
Carondish Square. The number for 
obvious reasons, I suppress. Those who 
care to pursue the adventures of Prince 


iy 


: 
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Florizel and the President of the Suicide 


Club, may read the History OF THE 


| PHYSICIAN AND THE SARATOGA TRUNK. 


STORY OF THE PHYSICIAN AND THE 
SARATOGA TRUNK. 


Mr. Siras Q. SCUDDAMORE was a 
young American of a simple and harm- 


less disposition, which was the more . 


to his credit as he came from New Eng- 


land—a quarter of the New World not 
precisely famous for those qualities. 


Although he was exceedingly rich, he 


kept a note of all his expenses in a 


little paper pocket-book; and he had 
chosen to study the attractions of Paris 
from the seventh story of what is called 
a furnished hotel, in the Latin Quarter. 
There was a great deal of habit in his 
penuriousness; and his virtue, which 


‘was very remarkable among his asso- 


ciates, was principally founded upon 
diffidence and youth. 

The next room to his was inhabited 
by a lady, very attractive in her air 
and very elegant in toilette, whom, on 
his first arrival, he had taken for a 
Countess. In course of time he had 
learned that she was known by the 
name of Madame Zéphyrine, and that 


whatever station she occupied in life it 


was not that of a person of title. Ma- 
dame Zéphyrine, probably in the hope 
of enchanting the young American, used 
to flaunt by him on the stairs with a 
civil inclination, a word of course, and 
a knock-down look out of her black 
eyes, and disappear in a rustle of silk, 
and with the revelation of an admirable 
foot and ankle. But these advances, so 
far from encouraging Mr. Scuddamore, 
plunged him into the depths of depres- 
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sion and bashfulness. She had come 
to him several times for a light, or to 
apologise for the imaginary depreda- 
tions of her poodle; but his mouth was 
closed in the presence of so superior 
a being, his French promptly left him, 
and he could only stare and stammer 
until she was gone. The slenderness 
of their intercourse did not prevent him 
from throwing out insinuations of a very 
glorious order when he was safely alone 
with a few males. 


The room on the other side of the 
American’s—for there were three rooms 
on a floor in the hotel—was tenanted 
by an old English physician of rather 
doubtful reputation. Dr. Noel, for that 
was his name, had been forced to leave 
London, where he enjoyed a large and 
increasing practice; and it was hinted 
that the police had been the instigators 
of this change of scene. At least he, 
who had made something of a figure 
in earlier life, now dwelt in the Latin 
Quarter in great simplicity and _ soli- 
tude, and devoted much of his time to 
study. Mr. Scuddamore had made his 
acquaintance, and the pair would now 
and then dine together frugally in a 
restaurant across the street. 


Silas Q. Scuddamore had many little 
vices of the more respectable order, 
and was not restrained by delicacy from 
indulging them in many rather doubt- 
ful ways. Chief among his foibles 
stood curiosity. He was a born gos- 
sip; and life, and especially those parts 
of it in which he had no experience, 
interested him to the degree of passion. 
He was a pert, invincible questioner, 
pushing his inquiries with equal perti- 
nancy and indiscretion; he had been 
observed, when he took a letter to the 
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post, to weigh it in his hand, to turn 
it over and over, and to study the ad- 
dress with care; and when he found a 
flaw in the partition between his room 
and Madame Zéphyrine’s, instead of 
filling it up, he enlarged and improved 
the opening, and made use of it as a 
spy-hole on his neighbour’s affairs. 

One day, in the end of March, his 
curiosity growing as it was indulged, he 
enlarged the hole a little further, so 
that he might command another corner 
of the room. That evening, when he 
went as usual to inspect Madame ZEé- 
phyrine’s movements, he was astonished 
to find the aperture obscured in an odd 
manner on the other side, and still 
more abashed when the obstacle was 
suddenly withdrawn and a titter of 
laughter reached his ears. Some of the 
plaster had evidently betrayed the se- 
cret of his spy-hole, and his neighbour 
had been returning the compliment in 
kind. Mr. Scuddamore was moved to 
a very acute feeling of annoyance; he 
condemned Madame Zéphyrine unmerci- 
fully; he even blamed himself; but 
when he found, next day, that she had 
taken no means to baulk him of his 
favourite pastime, he continued to 
profit by her carelessness, and gratify 
his idle curiosity. 

That next day Madame Zéphyrine 
received a long visit from a tall, loosely- 
built man of fifty or upwards, whom 
Silas had not hitherto seen. His tweed 
suit and coloured shirt, no less than his 
shaggy side-whiskers, identified him as 
a Britisher, and his dull grey eye af- 
fected Silas with a sense of cold. He 
kept screwing his mouth from side to 
side and round and round during the 
whole colloquy, which was carried on 
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in whispers. More than once it seemed| 
to the young New Englander as if their: 
gestures indicated his own apartment; 
but the only thing definite he could’ 
gather by the most scrupulous attention : 
was this remark made by the English-. 
man in a somewhat higher key, as if in: 
answer to some reluctance or opposi-- 
tion. 

“T have studied his taste to a nicety, 
and I tell you again and again you are: 
the only woman of the sort that I can. 
lay my hands on.” 

In answer to this, Madame Zéphyrine 
sighed, and appeared by a gesture to 
resign herself, like one yielding to un- 
qualified authority. 

That afternoon the observatory was 
finally blinded, a wardrobe having been 
drawn in front of it upon the other 
side; and while Silas was still lament- 
ing over this misfortune, which he at- 


‘ tributed to the Britisher’s malign sug- 


gestion, the concierge brought him up 
a letter in a female handwriting. It 
was conceived in French of no very 
rigorous orthography, bore no signature, 
and in the most encouraging terms in- 
vited the young American to be present 
in a certain part of the Bullier Ball at 
eleven o'clock that night. Curiosity 
and timidity fought a long battle in his 
heart; sometimes he was all virtue, 
sometimes all fire and daring; and the 
result of it was that, long before ten, 
Mr. Silas Q. Scuddamore presented 
himself in unimpeachable attire at the 
door of the Bullier Ball Rooms, and 
paid his entry money with a sense of 
reckless deviltry that was not without 
its charm. 

It was Carnival time, and the Ball 
was very full and noisy. The lights and 
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the crowd at first rather abashed our 


young adventurer, and then, mounting 


_ to his brain with a sort of intoxication, 


put him in possession of more than his 
own share of manhood. He felt ready 
to face the devil, and strutted in the 
ballroom with the swagger of a cava- 
lier. While he was thus parading, he 


_ became aware of Madame Zéphyrine 
and her Britisher in conference behind - 


a pillar. The cat-like spirit of eaves- 
dropping overcame him at once. He 
stole nearer and nearer on the couple 
from behind, until he was within ear- 


| shot. 


“That is the man,” the Britisher was 
saying; “there—with the long blond 
hair—speaking to a girl in green.” 

Silas identified a very handsome 
young fellow of small stature, who was 
plainly the object of this designation. 

“Tt is well,” said Madame Zéphy- 
rine. “I shall do my utmost. But, 
remember, the best of us may fail in 
such a matter.” 

“Tut!” returned her companion; “I 
answer for the result. Have I not 
chosen you from thirty? Go; but be 
wary of the Prince. I cannot think 
what cursed accident has brought him 
here to-night. As if there were not a 
dozen balls in Paris better worth his 
notice than this riot of students and 
counter-jumpers! See him where he 
sits, more like a reigning Emperor at 
home than a Prince upon his holidays!” 

Silas was again lucky. He observed 
a person of rather a full build, strik- 
ingly handsome, and of a very stately 
and courteous demeanour, seated at 
table with another handsome young 


man, several years his junior, who ad- 


dressed him with conspicuous deference. 
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The name of Prince struck gratefully on 
Silas’s Republican hearing, and the as- 
pect of the person to whom that name 
was applied exercised its usual charm 
upon his mind. He left Madame Zé- 
phyrine and her Englishman to take 
care of each other, and threading his 
way through the assembly, approached 
the table which the Prince and his con- 
fidant had honoured with their choice. 

“T tell you, Geraldine,” the former 
was saying, “the action is madness. 
Yourself (I am glad to remember it) 
chose your brother for this perilous 
service, and you are bound in duty tc 
have a guard upon his conduct. He 
has consented to delay so many days 
in Paris; that was already an impru- 
dence, considering the character of the 
man he has to deal with; but now, 
when he is within eight-and-forty hours 
of his departure, when he is within two 
or three days of the decisive trial, I 
ask you, is this a place for him to spend 
his time? He should be in a gallery 
at practice; he should be sleeping long 
hours and taking moderate exercise on 
foot; he should be on a rigorous diet, 
without white wines or brandy. Does 
the dog imagine we are all playing com- 
edy? The thing is deadly earnest, Ger- 
aldine.” 

“T know the lad too well to inter- 
fere,” replied Colonel Geraldine, “and 
well enough not to be alarmed. He is 
more cautious than you fancy, and of 
an indomitable spirit. If it had been 
a woman I should not say so much, 
but I trust the President to him and 
the two valets without an instant’s ap- 
prehension.” 

“T am gratified to hear you say so,” 
replied the Prince; “‘but my mind is not 
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at rest. These servants are well-trained 
spies, and already has not this miscreant 
succeeded three times in eluding their 
observation and spending several hours 
on end in private, and most likely dan- 
gerous, affairs? An amateur might 
have lost him by accident, but if Ru- 
dolph and Jerome were thrown off the 
scent, it must have been done on pur- 
pose, and by a man who had a cogent 
reason and exceptional resources.” 

“T believe the question is now one 
between my brother and myself,” re- 
plied Geraldine, with a shade of of- 
fence in his tone. 

“T permit it to be so, Colonel Gerald- 
ine,” returned Prince Florizel. ‘“Per- 
haps, for that very reason, you should 
be all the more ready to accept my 
counsels. But enough. That girl in 
yellow dances well.” 

And the talk veered into the ordinary 
topics of a Paris ballroom in the Car- 
nival. 

Silas remembered where he was, and 
that the hour was already near at hand 
when he ought to be upon the scene of 
his assignation. The more he reflected 
the less he liked the prospect, and as at 
that moment an eddy in the crowd be- 
gan to draw him in the direction of the 
door, he suffered it to carry him away 
without resistance. The eddy stranded 
him in a corner under the gallery, where 
his ear was immediately struck with the 
voice of Madame Zéphyrine. She was 
speaking in French with the young man 
of the blond locks who had been pointed 
out by the strange Britisher not half- 
an-hour before. 

“T have a character at stake,’ she 
said, “or I would put no other condi- 
tion than my heart recommends. But 
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‘you have only to say so much to the 


porter, and he will let you go by with. 
out a word.” 

“But why this talk of debt?” ob- 
jected her companion. 

“Heavens!” said she, “do you think 
I do not understand my own hotel?” 

And she went by, clinging affection~ 
ately to her companion’s arm. 

This put Silas in mind of his billet. 

“Ten minutes hence,” thought he, 
“and I may be walking with as beauti- 
ful a woman as that, and even better 
dressed—perhaps a real lady, possibly 
a woman of title.” 

And then he remembered the spell- 
ing, and was a little downcast. 

“But it may have been written by her 
maid,” he imagined. 

The clock was only a few minutes 
from the hour, and this immediate 
proximity set his heart beating at a 
curious and rather disagreeable speed. 
He reflected with relief that he was in 
no way bound to put in an appearance. 
Virtue and cowardice were together, and 
he made once more for the door, but 
this time of his own accord, and bat- 
tling against the stream of people which 
was now moving in a contrary direc- 
tion. Perhaps this prolonged resistance 
wearied him, or perhaps he was in that. 
frame of mind when merely to con- 
tinue in the same determination for 
a certain number of minutes produces 
a reaction and a different purpose. 
Certainly, at least, he wheeled about 
for a third time, and did not stop until 
he had found a place of concealment 
within a few yards of the appointed 
place. 

Here he went through an agony of 
spirit, in which he several times prayed 
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| to God for help, for Silas had been de- 
| voutly educated. He had now not the 
least inclination for the meeting; noth- 
ing kept him from flight but a silly 
‘fear lest he should be thought un- 
manly; but this was so powerful that 
it kept head against all other motives; 
and although it could not decide him 
to advance, prevented him from defi- 
-nitely running away. At last the clock 
indicated ten minutes past the hour. 


Young Scuddamore’s spirit began to — 


rise; he peered round the corner and 
saw no one at the place of meeting; 
doubtless his unknown correspondent 
had wearied and gone away. He be- 
came as bold as he had formerly been 
timid. It seemed to him that if he 
came at all to the appointment, how- 
ever late, he was clear from the charge 
of cowardice. Nay, now he began to 
suspect a hoax, and actually compli- 
mented himself on his shrewdness in 
having suspected and out-manceuvred 
his mystifiers. So very idle a thing 
is a body’s mind! 

Armed with these reflections, he ad- 
vanced boldly from his corner; but he 
had not taken above a couple of steps 
before a hand was laid upon his arm. 
He turned and beheld a lady cast in 
a very large mould and with somewhat 
stately features, but bearing no mark 
of severity in her looks. 

“T see that you are a very self-con- 
fident lady-killer,” said she; ‘for you 
make yourself expected. But I was de- 
termined to meet you. When a woman 
has once so far forgotten herself as to 
make a first advance, she has long 
ago left behind her all considerations of 
petty pride.” 

Silas was overwhelmed by the size 
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and attractions of his correspondent and 
the suddenness with which she had 
fallen upon him. But she soon set him 
at his ease. She was very towardly and 
lenient in her behaviour; she led him 
on to make pleasantries, and then ap- 
plauded him to the echo; and in a very 
short time, between blandishments and 
a liberal exhibition of warm brandy, 
she had not only induced him to fancy 
himself in love, but to declare his pas- 
sion with the greatest vehemence. 

“Alas!” she. said; “I do not know 
whether I ought not to deplore this mo- 
ment, great as is the pleasure you give 
me by your words. Hitherto I was 
alone to suffer; now, poor boy, there 
will be two. I am not my own mis- 
tress. I dare not ask you to visit me 
at my own house, for I am watched 
by jealous eyes. Let me see,” she 
added; “I am older than you, although 
so much weaker; and while I trust in 
your courage and determination, I must 
employ my own knowledge of the world 
for our mutual benefit. Where do you 
live?” 

He told her that he lodged in a fur- 
nished hotel, and named the street and 
number. 

She seemed to reflect for some min- 
utes, with an effort of mind. 

“T see,” she said, at last. “You will 
be faithful and obedient, will you not?” 

Silas assured her eagerly of his fi- 
delity. 

“To-morrow night, then,’ she con- 
tinued, with an encouraging smile, “you 
must remain at home all the evening; 
and if any friends should visit you, dis- 
miss them at once on any pretext that 
most readily presents itself. Your door 
is probably shut by ten?” she asked. 
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“By eleven,” answered Silas. 

“At a quarter past eleven,’ pursued 
the lady, “leave the house. Merely cry 
for the door to be opened, and be sure 
you fall into no talk with the porter, 
as. that might ruin everything. Go 
straight to the corner where the Lux- 
embourg Gardens join the Boulevard; 
there you will find me waiting you. I 
trust you to follow my advice from 
point to point: and remember, if you 
fail me in only one particular, you will 
bring the sharpest trouble on a woman 
whose only fault is to have seen and 
loved you.” 

“T cannot see the use of all these in- 
structions,” said Silas. 

“T believe you are already beginning 
to treat me as a master,” she cried, 
tapping him with her fan upon the 
arm. “Patience, patience! that should 
come in time. A woman loves to be 
obeyed at first, although afterwards she 
finds her pleasure in obeying. Do as 
I ask you, for Heaven’s sake, or I will 
answer for nothing. Indeed, now I 
think of it,” she added, with the man- 
ner of one who has just seen further 
into a difficulty, “I find a better plan 
of keeping importune visitors away. 
Tell the porter to admit no one for you, 
except a person who may come that 
night to claim a debt; and speak with 
some feeling, as though you feared the 
interview, so that he may take your 
words in earnest.” 

“T think you may trust me to pro- 
tect myself against intruders,” he said, 
not without a little pique. 

“That is how I should prefer the 
thing arranged,” she answered coldly. 
“T know you men; you think nothing 
of a woman’s reputation.” 
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Silas blushed and somewhat hung his 
head; for the scheme he had in view 
kad involved a little vain-glorying be- 
fere his acquaintances. 

“Above all,’ she added, “do not 
speak to the porter as you come out.” 

“And why?” said he. “Of all your 
instructions, that seems to me the least. 
important.” 

“You at first doubted the wisdom of! 
some of the others, which you now see: 
to be very necessary,’ she replied. 
“Believe me, this also has its uses; in’ 
time you will see them; and what am) 
I to think of your affection, if vou re-. 
fuse me such trifles at our first inter- 
view?” 

Silas confounded himself in explana- 
tions and apologies; in the middle of 
these she looked up at the clock and! 
clapped her hands together with a sup- 
pressed scream. 

“Heavens!” she cried, “is it so late?) 
I have not an instant to lose. Alas, 
We poor women, what slaves we are!! 
What have I not risked for you al- 
ready?” 

And after repeating her directions, 
which she artfully combined with ca- 
resses and the most abandoned looks, 
she bade him farewell and disappeared 
among the crowd. 

The whole of the next day Silas was: 
filled with a sense of great importance; 
he was now sure she was a countess; 
and when evening came he minutely 
obeyed her orders and was at the cor- 
ner of the Luxembourg Gardens by the 
hour appointed. No one was there: 
He waited nearly half-an-hour, looking 
in the face of every one who passed: 
or loitered near the spot; he even vis; 
ited the neighbouring corners of the 
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Boulevard and made a complete circuit 
of the garden railings; but there was 
no beautiful countess to throw herself 
into his arms. At last, and most re- 
luctantly, he began to retrace his steps 
towards his hotel. On the way he re- 
‘membered the words he had heard pass 
between Madame Zéphyrine and the 
blond young man, and they gave him 
an indefinite uneasiness. 
“It appears,” he reflected, “that every 
‘one has to tell lies to our porter.” 

He rang the bell, the door opened 
before him, and the porter in his bed- 
clothes came to offer him a light. 

“Yas he gone?” inquired the porter. 

“He? Whom do you mean’” asked 
Silas, somewhat sharply, for he was ir- 
ritated by his disappointment. 

“T did not notice him go out,” con- 
tinued the porter, “but I trust you paid 
him. We do not care, in this house, to 
have lodgers who cannot meet their lia- 
bilities.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” de- 
manded Silas rudely. ‘I cannot under- 
stand a word of this farrago.” 

“The short, blond young man who 
came for his debt,” returned the other. 
“Him it is I mean. Who else should 
it be, when I had your orders to admit 
no one else?” 

“Why, good God, of course he never 
came,” retorted Silas. 

“I believe what I believe,” returned 
the porter, putting his tongue into his 
cheek with a most roguish air. 

“You are an insolent scoundrel,” 
cried Silas, and, feeling that he had 
made a ridiculous exhibition of asper- 
ity, and at the same time bewildered 
by a dozen alarms, he turned and began 
to run upstairs. 
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“Do you not want a light then?” 
cried the porter. 

But Silas only hurried the faster, and 
did not pause until he had reached the 
seventh landing and stood in front of 
his own door. There he waited a mo- 
ment to recover his breath, assailed by 
the worst forebodings and almost 
dreading to enter the room. 

When at last he did so he was re- 


lieved to find it dark, and to all ap- 


pearance, untenanted. He drew a long 
breath. Here he was, home again in 
safety, and this should be his last folly 
as certainly as it had been his first. 
The matches stood on a little table by 
the bed, and he began to grope his way 
in that direction. As he moved, his 
apprehensions grew upon him once 
more, and he was pleased, when his foot 
encountered an obstacle, to find it noth- 
ing more alarming than a chair. At 
last he touched curtains. From the po- 
sition of the window, which was faintly 
visible, he knew he must be at the foot 
of the bed, and had only to feel his 
way along it in order to reach the table 
in question. 

He lowered his hand, but what it 
touched was not simply a counterpane 
—it was a counterpane with something 
underneath it like the outline of a hu- 
man leg. Silas withdrew his arm and 
stood a moment petrified. 

“What, what,” he thought, “‘can this 
betoken?” 

He listened intently, but there was 
no sound of breathing. Once more, 
with a great effort, he reached out the 
end of his finger to the spot he had al- 
ready touched; but this time he leaped 
back half a yard, and stood shivering 
and fixed with terror. There was some- 
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thing in his bed. What it was he knew 
not, but there was something there. 

It was some seconds before he could 
move. Then, guided by an instinct, he 
fell straight upon the matches, and 
keeping his back towards the bed lighted 
a candle. As soon as the flame had 
kindled, he turned slowly round and 
looked for what he feared to see. Sure 
enough, there was the worst of his imag- 
inations realised. The coverlid was 
crawn carefully up over the pillow, but 
it moulded the outline of a human 
body lying motionless; and when he 
dashed forward and flung aside the 
sheets, he behold the blond young man 
whom he had seen in the Bullier Ball 
the night before, his eyes open and 
without speculation, his face swollen 
and blackened, and a thin stream of 
blood trickling from his nostrils. 

Silas uttered a long, tremulous wail, 
dropped the candle, and fell on his 
knees beside the bed. 

Silas was awakened from the stupor 
into which his terrible discovery had 
plunged him by a prolonged but discreet 
tapping at the door. It took him some 
seconds to remember his position; and 
when he hastened to prevent any one 
from entering it was already too late. 
Dr. Noel, in a tall nightcap, carrying a 
lamp which lighted up his long white 
countenance, sidling in his gait, and 
peering and cocking his head like some 
sort of bird, pushed the door slowly 
open, and advanced into the middle of 
the room. 

“T thought I heard a cry,” began the 
Doctor, “and fearing you might be un- 
well I did not hesitate to offer this in- 
trusion.” 

Silas, with a flushed face and a fear- 
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ful beating heart, kept between the 
Doctor and the bed; but he found ne 
voice to answer. 

“You are in the dark,’ pursued the 
Doctor; ‘and yet you have not even 
begun to prepare for rest. You will 
not easily persuade me against my own 
eyesight; and your face declares most 
eloquently that you require either a 
friend or a physician—which is it to 
be? Let me feel your pulse, for that 
is often a just reporter of the heart.” 

He advanced to Silas, who still re- 
treated before him backwards, and 
sought to take him by the wrist; but 
the strain on the young American’s 
nerves had become too great for endur- 
ance. He avoided the Doctor with a. 
febrile movement, and, throwing him- 
self upon the floor, burst into a flood | 
of weeping. 

As soon as Dr. Noel perceived the: 
dead man in the bed his face dark-. 
ened; and hurrying back to the door’ 
which he had left ajar, he hastily closed | 
and double-locked it. 

“Up!” he cried, addressing Silas int 
strident tones; “this is no time for: 
weeping. What have you done? How; 
came this body in your room? Speak; 
freely to one who may be helpful. Do) 
you imagine I would ruin you? Do) 
you think this piece of dead flesh on 
your pillow can alter in any degree the: 
sympathy with which you have inspired! 
me? Credulous youth, the horror with: 
which blind and unjust law regards ani 
action never attaches to the doer in} 
the eyes of those who love him; and! 
if I saw the friend of my heart return) 
to me out of seas of blood he would! 
be in no way changed in my affection.. 
Raise yourself,” he said; “good and ill. 
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are a chimera; there is nought in life 
except destiny, and however you may 


be circumstanced there is one at your 
side who will help you to the last.” 


Thus encouraged, Silas gathered him- 
self together, and in a broken voice, 
sand helped out by the Doctor’s inter- 
-rogations, contrived at last to put him 
‘in possession of the facts. But the 
conversation between the Prince and 
Geraldine he altogether omitted, as he 
had understood little of its purport, and 
had no idea that it was in any way re- 
lated to his own misadventure. 


“Alas!” cried Dr. Noel, “I am much 
abused, or you have fallen innocently 
into the most dangerous hands in Eu- 
rope.. Poor boy, what a pit has been 
dug for your simplicity! into what a 
deadly peril have your unwary feet been 
conducted! This man,” he said, “this 
Englishman, whom you twice saw, and 
whom I suspect to be the soul of the 
contrivance, can you describe him? 
Was he young or old? tall or short?” 


But Silas, who, for all his curiosity, 
had not a seeing eye in his head, was 
able to supply nothing but meagre gen- 
eralities, which it was impossible to 
recognise. 

“T would have it a piece of educa- 
tion in all schools!” cried the Doctor 
angrily. ‘Where is the use of eyesight 
and articulate speech if a man cannot 
observe and recollect the features of 
his enemy? I, who know all the gangs 
of Europe, might have identified him, 
and gained new weapons for your de- 
fence. Cultivate this art in future, 
my poor boy; you may find it of mo- 
mentous service.” 

“The future!” repeated Silas. “What 
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future is there left for me except the 
gallows?” 

“Youth is but a cowardly season,” 
returned the Doctor; “and a man’s own 
troubles look blacker than: they are. 
I am old, and yet I never despair.” 

“Can I tell such a story to the po- 
lice?” demanded Silas. 

“Assuredly not,” replied the Doctor. 


_“From what I see already of the machi- 


nation in which you have been in- 
volved, your case is desperate upon 
that side; and for the narrow eye of 
the authorities you are infallibly the 
guilty person. And remember that we 
only know a portion of the plot; and 
the same infamous contrivers have 
doubtless arranged many other circum- 
stances which would be elicited by 2 
police inquiry, and help to fix the guilt 
more certainly upon your innocence.” 

“T am then lost, indeed!” cried Silas. 

“T have not said so,” answered Dr. 
Noel, “for I am a cautious man.” 

“But look at this!” objected Silas, 
pointing to the body. “Here is this 
object in my bed; not to be explained, 
not to be disposed of, not to be regarded 
without horror.” 

“Horror?” replied the Doctor. ‘No. 
When this sort of clock has run down, 
it is no more to me than an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, to be investigated 
with the bistoury. When blood is once 
cold and stagnant, it is no longer human 
blood; when flesh is once dead, it is no 
longer that flesh which we desire in 
our lovers and respect in our friends. 
The grace, the attraction, the terror, 
have all gone from it with the animat- 
ing spirit. Accustom yourself to look 
upon it with composure; for if my 
scheme is practicable you will have to 
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live some days in constant proximity 
to that which now so greatly horrifies 
you.” 

“Your scheme?” cried Silas. “What 
is that? Tell me speedily, Doctor; for 
I have scarcely courage enough to con- 
tinue to exist.” 


Without replying, Doctor Noel turned - 


towards the bed, and proceeded to ex- 
amine the corpse. 

“Quite dead,’ he murmured. “Yes, 
as I had supposed, the pockets empty. 
Yes, and the name cut off the shirt. 
Their work has been done thoroughly 
and well. Fortunately, he is of small 
stature.” 

Silas followed these words with an 
extreme anxiety. At last the Doctor, 
his autopsy. completed, took a chair 
and addressed the young American with 
a smile. 

“Since I came into your room,” said 
he, “although my ears and my tongue 
have been so busy, I have not suffered 
my eyes to remain idle. I noted a little 
while ago that you have there, in the 
corner, one of those monstrous con- 
structions which your fellow-country- 
men carry with them into all quarters 
of the globe—in a word, a Saratoga 
trunk. Until this moment I have never 
been able to conceive the utility of 
these erections; but then I began to 
have a glimmer. Whether it was for 
convenience in the slave trade, or to 
obviate the results of too ready an em- 
ployment of the bowie-knife, I cannot 
bring myself to decide. But one thing 
I see plainly—the object of such a box 
is to contain a human body.” 

“Surely,” cried Silas, “surely this is 
not a time for jesting.” 

“Although I may express myself with 
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some degree of pleasantry,” replied the 
Doctor, “the purport of my words is 
entirely serious. And the first thing 
we have to do, my young friend, is to 
empty your coffer of all that it con- 
tains.” 

Silas, obeying the authority of Doc- 
tor Noel, put himself at his disposition. 
The Saratoga trunk was soon gutted of 
its contents, which made a consider- 
able litter on the floor; and then—Silas 
taking the heels and the Doctor sup- 
porting the shoulders—the body of the 
murdered man was carried from the 
bed, and, after some difficulty doubled 
up and inserted whole into the empty 
box. With an effort on the part of 
both, the lid was forced down upon this 
unusual baggage, and the trunk was 
locked and corded by the Doctor’s own 
hand, while Silas disposed of what had 
been taken out between the closet and 
a chest of drawers. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “the first 
step has been taken on the way to your 
deliverance. To-morrow, or rather to- 
day, it must be your task to allay the 
suspicions of your porter, paying him, 
all that you owe; while you may trust: 
me to make the arrangements neces-: 
sary to a safe conclusion. Meantime,, 
fcllow me to my room, where I shall! 
give you a safe and powerful opiate; 
for, whatever you do, you must have 
rest.” 

The next day was the longest in: 
Silas’s memory; it seemed as if it would 
never be done. He denied himself to 
his friends, and sat in a corner with. 
his eyes fixed upon the Saratoga trunk. 
in dismal contemplation. His own for-. 
mer indiscretions were now returned 
upon him in kind; for the observatory 
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had been once more opened, and he 
was conscious of an almost continued 
study from Madame Zéphyrine’s apart- 
ment. So distressing did this become, 
that he was at last obliged to block up 
the spy-hole from his own side; and 
when he was thus secured from obser- 
vation he spent a considerable portion 
of his time in contrite tears and prayer. 
Late in the evening, Dr. Noel entered 
the room carrying in his hand a pair 
or sealed envelopes without address, 
one somewhat bulky, and the other so 
slim as to seem without enclosure. 
“Silas,” he said, seating himself at 
the table, “the time has now come for 
me to explain my plan for your salva- 
tion. To-morrow morning, at an early 
hour, Prince Florizel of Bohemia re- 
turns to London, after having diverted 
himself for a few days with the Parisian 
Carnival. It was my fortune, a good 
while ago, to do Colonel Geraldine, his 
Master of the Horse, one of those serv- 
ices, so common in my profession, 
which are never forgotten upon either 
side. I have no need to explain to you 
the nature of the obligation under which 
he was laid; suffice it to say that I 
knew him ready to serve me in any 
practicable manner. Now, it was neces- 
sary for you to gain London with your 
trunk unopened. To this the Custom 
House seemed to oppose a fatal diffi- 
culty; but I bethought me that the bag- 
gage of so considerable a person as the 
Prince, is, as a matter of courtesy, 
passed without examination by the offi- 
cers of Custom. I applied to Colonel 
Geraldine, and succeeded in obtaining 
a favourable answer. To-morrow, if 
you go before six to the hotel where 
the Prince lodges. your baggage will be 
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passea over as a part of his, and you 
yourself will make the journey as a 
member of his suite.” 

“It seems to me, as you speak, that 
I have already seen both the Prince 
and Colonel Geraldine; I even over- 
heard some of their conversation the 
other evening at the Bullier Ball.” 

“It is probable enough; for the Prince 


. loves to mix with all societies,” replied 


the Doctor. “Once arrived in London,” 
he pursued, “your task is nearly ended. 
In this more bulky envelope I have 
given you a letter which I dare not ad- 
dress; but in the other you will find 
the designation of the house to which 
you must carry it along with your box, 
which will there be taken from you and 
not trouble you any more.” 

“Alas!” said Silas, “I have every 
wish to believe you; but how is it pos- 
sible? You open up to me a bright 
prospect, but, I ask you, is my mind 
capable of receiving so unlikely a so- 
lution? Be more generous, and let me 
further understand your meaning.” 

The Doctor seemed painfully im- 
pressed. 

“Boy,” he answered, “‘you do not 
know how hard a thing you ask me. 
But be it so. I am now inured to hu- 
miliation; and it would be strange if 
I refused you this, after having granted 
you so much. Know, then, that al- 
though I now make so quiet an appear- 
ance—frugal, solitary, addicted to study 


‘—when I was younger, my name was 


once a rallying-cry among the most as- 
tute and dangerous spirits of London; 
and while I was outwardly an object 
for respect and consideration, my true 
power resided in the most secret, ter- 
rible, and criminal relations. It is to 
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one of the persons who then obeyed 
me that I now address myself to deliver 
you from your burden. They were men 
of many different nations and dexter- 
ities, all bound together by a formid- 
able oath, and working to the same 
purposes; the trade of the association 
was in murder; and I who speak to 
you, innocent as I appear, was the 
chieftain of this redoubtable crew.” 

“What?” cried Silas. ‘A murderer? 
And one with whom murder was a 
trade? Can I take your hand? Ought 
I so much as to accept your services? 
Dark and criminal old man, would you 
make an accomplice of my youth and 
my distress?” 

The Doctor bitterly laughed. 

“Vou are difficult to please, Mr. 
Scuddamore,” said he; “but I now of- 
fer your choice of company between 
the murdered man and the murderer. 
If your conscience is too nice to accept 
my aid, say so, and I will immediately 
leave you. Thenceforward you can 
deal with your trunk and its belongings 
as best suits your upright conscience.” 

“T own myself wrong,” replied Silas. 
“J should have remembered how gen- 
erously you offered to shield me, even 
before I had convinced you of my in- 
nocence, and I continue to listen to 
your counsels with gratitude.” 

“That is well,’ returned the Doctor; 
“and I perceive you are beginning to 
learn some of the lessons of experi- 
ence.” 

“At the same time,” 
New Englander, “as you confess your- 
self accustomed to this tragic business, 
you and the people to whom you recom- 
mend me are your own former asso- 
ciates and friends, could you not your- 


resumed the 


he stood gazing at the pile of baggage: 
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self undertake the transport of the box, 
and rid at once of its detested pres- 
ence?” 

“Upon my word,” replied the Doc- 
tor, “I admire you cordially. If you 
do not think I have already meddled 
sufficiently in your concerns, believe 
me, from my heart I think the contrary. 
Take or leave my services as I offer 
them; and trouble me with no more 
words of gratitude, for I value your 
consideration even more lightly than 
I do your intellect. A time will come, 
if you should be spared to see a num- 
ber of years in health and mind, when 
you will think differently of all this, 
and blush for your to-night’s behav- 
iour.” 

So saying, the Doctor arose from his 
chair, repeated his directions briefly 
and clearly, and departed from the. 
room without permitting Silas any time 
to answer. 

The next morning Silas presented 
himself at the hotel, where he was po-. 
litely received by Colonel Geraldine, 
and relieved, from that moment, of all. 
immediate alatm about his trunk and 
its grisly contents. The journey passed 
over without much incident, although 
the young man was horrified to overs 
hear the sailors and railway porters | 
complaining among themselves about. 
the unusual weight of the Prince’s bags 
gage. Silas travelled in a carriage with 
the valets, for Prince Florizel chose to 
be alone with his Master of the Horse. 
On board the steamer, however, Silas 
attracted his Highness’s attention by the 
melancholy of his air and attitude as 


for he way still full of disquietude at | 
the future. 
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“There is a young man,” observed 
| the Prince, “who must have some cause 
for sorrow.” 

“That,” replied Geraldine, “is the 
American for whom I obtained permis- 
sion to travel with your suite.” 

“You remind me that I have been 
remiss in courtesy,’ said Prince Flori- 
zel, and advancing to Silas, he addressed 


him with the most exquisite condescen- . 


sion in these words :— 

“TJ was charmed, young sir, to be 
able to gratify the desire you made 
known to me through Colonel Gerald- 
ine. Remember, if you please, that I 
shall be glad at any future time to lay 
you under a more serious obligation.” 

And he then put some questions as 
to the political condition of America, 
which Silas answered with sense and 
propriety. 

“You are still a young man,” said the 
Prince; “but I observe you to be very 
serious for your years. Perhaps you 
allow your attention to be too much 
occupied with grave studies. But, per- 
haps, on the other hand, I am myself 
indiscreet and touch upon a painful 
subject.” 

“TJ have certainly cause to be the 
most miserable of men,” said Silas; 
“never has a more innocent person been 
more dismally abused.” 

“J will not ask you for your confi- 
dence,” returned Prince Florizel. “But 
do not forget Colonel Geraldine’s rec- 
ommendation is an unfailing passport; 
and that I am not only willing, but 
possibly more able than many others, 
to do you a service.” 

Silas was delighted with the amiabil- 
ity of this great personage; but his 
mind soon returned upon its gloomy 
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preoccupations; for not even the favour 
of a Prince to a Republican can dis- 
charge a brooding spirit of its cares. 

The train arrived at Charing Cross, 
where the officers of the Revenue re- 
spected the baggage of Prince Florizel 
in the usual manner. The most elegant 
equipages were in waiting; and Silas 
was driven, along with the rest, to the 
Prince’s residence. There Colonel Ger- 
aldine sought him out, and expressed 
himself pleased to have been of any 
service to a friend of the physician’s, 
for whom he professed a great consid- 
eration. i 

“T hope,” he added, “that you will 
find none of your porcelain injured. 
Special orders were given along the line 
to deal tenderly with the Prince’s ef- 
fects. 

And then, directing the servants to 
place one of the carriages at the young 
gentleman’s disposal, and at once to 
charge the Saratoga trunk upon the 
dickey, the Colonel shook hands and ex- 
cused himself on account of his occu- 
pations in the princely household. 

Silas now broke the seal of the en- 
velope containing the address, and di- 
rected the stately footman to drive him 
to Box Court, opening off the Strand. 
It seemed as if the place were not at 
all unknown to the man, for he looked 
startled and begged a repetition of the 
order. It was with a heart full of 
alarms, that Silas mounted into the lux- 
urious vehicle, and was driven to his 
destination, The entrance to Box 
Court was too narrow for the passage 
of a coach; it was a mere footway be- 
tween railings, with a post at either end. 
On one of these posts was seated a man, 
who at once jumped down and ex- 
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changed a friendly sign with the driver, 
while the footman opened the door and 
inquired of Silas whether he should 
take down the Saratoga trunk, and to 
what number it should be carried. 

“If you please,” said Silas. 
number three.” 

The foreman and the man who had 
been sitting on the post, even with the 
aid of Silas himself, had hard work to 
carry in the trunk; and before it was 
deposited at the door of the house in 
question, the young American was hor- 
rified to find a score of loiterers look- 
ing on. But he knocked with as good 
a@ countenance as he could muster up, 
and presented the other envelope to 
him who opened. 

“He is not at home,” said he, “but 
if you will leave your letter and return 
to-morrow early, I shall be able to in- 
form you whether and when he can re- 
ceive your visit. Would you like to 
leave your box?” he added. 

“Dearly,” cried Silas; and the next 
moment he repented his precipitation, 
and declared, with equal emphasis, that 
he would rather carry the box along 
with him to the hotel. 

The crowd jeered at his indecision 
and followed him to the carriage with 
insulting remarks; and Silas, covered 
with shame and terror, implored the 
servants to conduct him to some quiet 
and comfortable house of entertainment 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Prince’s equipage deposited Silas 
at the Craven Hotel in Craven Street, 
and immediately drove away, leaving 
him alone with the servants of the inn. 
The only vacant room, it appeared, was 
a little den up four pairs of stairs, and 
looking towards the back. To this 
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hermitage, with infinite trouble and 
complaint, a pair of stout porters car- 
ried the Saratoga trunk. It is needless 
to mention that Silas kept closely at 
their heels throughout the ascent, and 
had his heart in his mouth at every 
corner. A single false step, he reflected, 
and the box might go over the banisters 
and land its fatal contents, plainly dis- 
covered, on the pavement of the hall. 

Arrived in the room, he sat down on 
the edge of his bed to recover from the 
agony that he had just endured; but 
he had hardly taken his position when 
he was recalled to a sense of his peril 
by the action of the boots, who had 
knelt beside the trunk, and was pro- 
ceeding officiously to undo its elabo- 
rate fastenings. 

“Let it be!” cried Silas. “I shall 
want nothing from it while I stay here.” 

“You might have let it lie in the 
hall, then,” growled the man; ‘‘a thing 
as big and heavy as a church. What 
you have inside I cannot fancy. If it is 
all money, you are a richer man than 
me.” 

“Money?” repeated Silas, in a sud- 
den perturbation. “What do you mean 
by money? I have no money, and you 
are speaking like a fool.” 

“All right, captain,” retorted the 
boots with a wink. ‘“There’s nobody 
will touch your lordship’s money. I’m 
as safe as the bank,” he added; “but 
as the box is heavy, I shouldn’t mind 
drinking something to your lordship’s 
health.” 

Silas pressed two Napoleons upon his 
acceptance, apologising, at the same 
time, for being obliged to trouble him 
with foreign money, and pleading his 
recent arrival for excuse. And the man, 
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grumbling with even greater fervour, 
and looking contemptuously from the 
money in his hand to the Saratoga 
trunk and back again from the one to 
the other, at last consented to withdraw. 

For nearly two days the dead body 
had been packed into Silas’s box; and 
as soon as he was alone the unfortunate 
New-Englander nosed all the cracks and 
openings with the most passionate at- 
tention. But the weather was cool, and 
the trunk still managed to contain his 
shocking secret. 

He took a chair beside it, and buried 
his face in his hands, and his mind in 
the most profound reflection. If he 
were not speedily relieved, no question 
but he must be speedily discovered. 
Alone in a strange city, without friends 
or accomplices, if the Doctor’s intro- 
duction failed him, he was indubitably 
a lost New-Englander. He reflected 
pathetically over his ambitious designs 
for the future; he should not now be- 
come the hero and spokesman of his 
native place of Bangor, Maine; he 
should not, as he had fondly antici- 
pated, move on from office to office, 
from honour to honour; he might as 
well divest himself at once of all hope 
of being acclaimed President of the 
United States, and leaving behind him 
a statue, in the worst possible style of 
art; to adorn the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. Here he was, chained to a dead 
Englishman doubled up inside a Sara- 
toga trunk; whom he must ged rid of, 
or perish from the rolls of national 
glory! 

I should be afraid to chronicle the 
language employed by this young man 
to the Doctor, to the murdered man, 
to Madame Zéphyrine, to the boots of 
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the hotel, to the Prince’s servants, and, 
in a word, to all who had been ever 
so remotely connected with his horrible 
misfortune. 

He slunk down to dinner about seven 
at night; but the yellow coffee-room ap- 
palled him, the eyes of the other diners 
seemed to rest on his with suspicion, 
and his mind remained upstairs with the 
Saratoga trunk. When the waiter came 
to offer him cheese, his nerves were al- 
ready so much on edge that he leaped 
half-way out of his chair and upset 
the remainder of a pint of ale upon 
the tablecfoth. 

The fellow offered to show him to 
the smoking-room when he had done; 
and although he would have much pre- 
ferred to return at once to his perilous 
treasure, he had not the courage to re- 
fuse, and was shown downstairs to the 
black, gas-lit cellar, which formed, and 
possibly still forms, the divan of the 
Craven Hotel. 

Two very sad betting men were play- 
ing billiards, attended by a moist, con- 
sumptive marker; and for the moment 
Silas imagined that these were the only 
occupants of the apartment. But at 
the next glance his eyes fell upon a 
person smoking in the farthest corner, 
with lowered eye and a most respect- 
able and modest aspect. He knew at 
once that he had seen the face before; 
and, in spite of the entire change of 
clothes, recognised the man whom he 
had found seated. on a post at the en- 
trance to Box Court, and who had 
helped him to carry the trunk to and 
from the carriage. The New En- 
glander simply turned and ran, nor did 
he pause until he had locked and bolted 
himself into his bedroom. 
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There, all night long, a prey to the 
most terrible imaginations, he watched 
beside the fatal boxful of dead flesh. 
The suggestion of the boots that his 
trunk was full of gold inspired him with 
all manner of new terrors, if he so 
much as dared to close an eye; and the 
presence in the smoking-room, and 
under an obvious disguise, of the 
loiterer from Box Court convinced him 
that he was once more the centre of 
obscure machinations. 

Midnight had sounded some time, 
when, impelled by uneasy suspicions, 
Silas opened his bedroom door and 
peered into the passage. It was dimly 
illuminated by a single jet of gas; and 
some distance off he perceived a man 
sleeping on the floor in the costume of 
an hotel under-servant. Silas drew 
near the man on tiptoe. He lay partly 
on his back, partly on his side, and his 
right forearm concealed his face from 
recognition. Suddenly, while the Amer- 
ican was still bending over him, the 
sleeper removed his arm and opened 
his eyes, and Silas found himself once 
more face to face with the loiterer of 
Box Court. 

“Good-night, — sir,” 
pleasantly. 

But Silas was too profoundly moved 
to find an answer, and regained his 
room in silence. 

Towards morning, worn out by ap- 
prehension, he fell asleep on his chair, 
with his head forward on the trunk. 
In spite of so constrained an attitude 
and such a grisly pillow, his slumber 
was sound and prolonged, and he was 
only awakened at a late hour and by a 
sharp tapping at the door. 


said the man, 
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He hurried to open, and found the 
boots without. 

“You are the gentleman who called 
yesterday at Box Court?” he asked. 

Silas, with a quaver, admitted that 
he had done so. 

“Then this note is for you,’ added 
the servant, proffering a sealed en- 
velope. 

Silas tore it open, and found inside 
the words: “Twelve o’clock.” 

He was punctual to the hour; the 
trunk was carried before him by sev- 
eral stout servants; and he was him- 
self ushered into a room, where a man 
sat warming himself before the fire 
with his back towards the door. The 
sound of so many persons entering and 
leaving, and the scraping of the trunk 
as it was deposited upon the bare 
boards, were alike unable to attract the 
notice of the occupant; and Silas stood 
waiting, in an agony of fear, until he 
should deign to recognise his presence. 

Perhaps five minutes had elapsed be- 
fore the man turned leisurely about, 
and disclosed the features of Prince 
Florizel of Bohemia. 

“So, sir,” he said, with great severity, 
“this is the manner in which you abuse 
my politeness. You join yourself to 
persons of condition, I perceive, for no 
other purpose than to escape the con- 
sequences of your crimes; and I can 
readily understand your embarrassment 
when I addressed myself to you yester- 
day.” 

“Indeed,” cried Silas, “I am inno- 
cent of everything except misfortune.” 

And in a hurried voice, and with the 
greatest ingenuousness, he recounted to 
the Prince the whole history of his ca- 
lamity. 
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“T see I have been mistaken,” said 
his Highness, when he had heard him 
to an end. “You are no other than a 
victim, and since I am not to punish 
you may be sure I shall do my utmost 
to help. And now,” he continued, “to 
business. Open your box at once, and 
let me see what it contains.” 

Silas changed colour. 

“T almost fear to look upon it,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Nay,” replied the Prince, “have you 
not looked at it already? This is a 
form of sentimentality to be resisted. 
The sight of a sick man, whom we can 
still help, should appeal more directly 
to the feelings than that of a dead man 
who is equally beyond help or harm, 
love or hatred. Nerve yourself, Mr. 
Scuddamore,’ and then, seeing that 
Silas still hesitated, “I do not desire 
to give another name to my request,” 
he added. 

The young American awoke as if out 
of a dream, and with a shiver of repug- 
nance addressed himself to loose the 
straps and open the lock of the Saratoga 
trunk. The Prince stood by, watching 
with a composed countenance and his 
hands behind his back. The body was 
quite stiff, and it cost Silas a great 
effort, both moral and physical, to dis- 
lodge it from its position, and discover 
the face. 

Prince Florizel started back with an 
exclamation of painful surprise. 

“Alas!” he cried, “you little know, 
Mr. Scuddamore, what a cruel gift you 
have brought me. This is a young man 
of my own suite, the brother of my 
trusted friend; and it was upon mat- 
ters of my own service that he has thus 
perished at the hands of violent and 
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treacherous men. Poor Geraldine,’ he 
went on, as if to himself, “in what 
words am I to tell-you of your brother’s 
fate? How can I excuse myself in your 
eyes, or in the eyes of God, for the pre- 
sumptuous schemes that led him to this 
bloody and unnatural death? Ah, Flor- 
izel! Florizel! when will you learn the 
discretion that suits mortal life, and be 
no longer dazzled with the image of 
power at your disposal? Power!” he 
cried; “who is more powerless? I look 
upon this young man whom I have sac- 
rificed, Mr. Scuddamore, and feel how 
small a thing it is to be a Prince.” 

Silas was moved at the sight of his 
emotion. He tried to murmur some 
consolatory words, and burst into tears. 
The Prince, touched by his obvious in- 
tention, came up to him and took him 
by the hand. 

“Command yourself,” said he. “We 
have both much to learn, and we shall 
both be better men for to-day’s meet- 
ing.” 

Silas thanked him in silence with an 
affectionate look. 

“Write me the address of Doctor 
Noel on this piece of paper,” continued 
the Prince, leading him towards the 
table; “and let me recommend you, 
when you are again in Paris, to avoid 
the society of that dangerous man. He 
has acted in this matter on a generous 
inspiration; that I must believe; had 
he been privy to young Geraldine’s 
death he would never have despatched 
the body to the care of the actual 
criminal.” 

“The actual criminal!” repeated Silas 
in astonishment. 

“Even so,” returned the Prince. 
“The letter. which the disposition of 
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Almighty Providence has so strangely 
delivered into my hands, was addressed 
to no less a personage than the crim- 
inal himself, the infamous President of 
the Suicide Club. Seek to pry no 
further in these perilous affairs, but 
content yourself with your own escape, 
and leave this house at once. I have 
pressing affairs, and must arrange at 
once about this poor clay, which was 
so lately a gallant and handsome 
youth.” 

Silas took a grateful and submissive 
leave of Prince Florizel, but he lingered 
in Box Court until he saw him depart 
in a splendid carriage on a visit to Col- 
onel Henderson of the police. Repub- 
lican as he was, the young American 
took off his hat with almost a senti- 
ment of devotion to the retreating car- 
riage. And the same night he started 
by rail on his return to Paris. 


Here (observes my Arabian author) 
is the end of Tuer History OF THE 
PHYSICIAN AND THE SARATOGA TRUNK. 
Omitting some reflections on the power 
of Providence, highly pertinent in the 
original, but little suited to our occi- 
dental taste, I shall only add that Mr. 
Scuddamore has already begun to mount 
the ladder of political fame, and by last 
advices was the Sheriff of his native 
town. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
HANSOM CABS. 


LIEUTENANT BRACKENBURY RicH had 
greatly distinguished himself in one of 
the lesser Indian hill wars. He it was 
who took the chieftain prisoner with 
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his-own hand; his gallantry was uni- 
versally applauded; and when he came 
home, prostrated by an ugly sabre cut 
and a protracted jungle fever, society 
was prepared to welcome the Lieuten- 
ant as a celebrity of minor lustre. But 
his was a character remarkable for un- 
affected modesty; adventure was dear 
to his heart, but he cared little for adu- 
lation; and he waited at foreign water- 
ing-places and in Algiers until the fame 
of his exploits had run through its nine 
days’ vitality and begun to be forgot- 
ten. He arrived in London at last, in 
the early season, with as little obser- 
vation as he could desire; and as he was 
an orphan and had none but distant 
relatives who lived in the provinces, it 
was almost as a foreigner that he in- 
stalled himself in the capital of the 
country for which he had shed his 
blood. 

On the day following his arrival he 
dined alone at a military club. He 
shook hands with a few old comrades, 
and received their warm congratula- 
tions; but as one and all had some 
engagement for the evening, he found 
himself left entirely to his own re- 
sources. He was in evening dress, for 
he had entertained the notion of visit- 
ing a theatre. But the great city was 
new to him; he had gone from a pro- 
vincial school to a military college, and 
thence direct to the Eastern Empire; 
and he promised himself a variety of 
delights in this world for exploration. 
Swinging his cane, he took his way 
westward. It was a mild evening, al- 
ready dark, and now and then threaten- 
ing rain. The succession of faces in 
the lamplight stirred the Lieutenant’s 
imagination; and it seemed to him as 
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if he could walk for ever in that stim- 
ulating city atmosphere and surrounded 
by the mystery of four million private 
lives. He glanced at the houses, and 
marvelled what was passing behind 
those warmly-lighted windows; he 
looked into face after face, and saw 
them each intent upon some unknown 
interest, criminal or kindly. 

“They talk of war,” he thought, “but 
this is the great battlefield of man- 
kind.” ; 

And then he began to wonder tha 
he should walk so long in this compli- 
cated scene, and not chance upon so 
much as the shadow of an adventure 
for himself. 

“All in good time,” he reflected. “I 
am still a stranger, and perhaps wear 
@ strange air. But I must be drawn 
into the eddy before long.” 

The night was already well advanced 
when a plump of cold rain fell suddenly 
out of the darkness. Brackenbury 
paused under some trees, and as he did 
so he caught sight of a hansom cabman 
making him a sign that he was disen- 
gaged. The circumstance fell in so hap- 
pily to the occasion that he at once 
raised his cane in answer, and had soon 
ensconced himself in the London gon- 
dola. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver. 

“Where you please,’ said Bracken- 
bury. 

And immediately, at a pace of sur- 
prising swiftness, the hansome drove 
off through the rain into a maze of 
villas. One villa was so like another, 
each with its front garden, and there 
was so little to distinguish the deserted 
lamp-lit streets and crescents through 
which the flying hansom took its way, 
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that Brackenbury soon lost all idea of 
direction. He would have been tempted 
to believe that the cabman was amus- 
ing himself by driving him round and 
round and in and out about a small 
quarter, but there was something busi- 
ness-like in the speed which convinced 
him of the contrary. The man had an 
object in view, he was hastening to- 
wards a definite end; and Brackenbury 
was at once astonished at the fellow’s 
skill in picking through such a laby- 
rinth, and a little concerned to imagine 
what was the occasion of his hurry. 
He had heard tales of strangers falling 
ill in London. Did the driver belong 
to some bloody and treacherous associa- 
tion? and was -he himself being whirled 
to a murderous death? 

The thought had scarcely presented 
itself, when the cab swung. sharply 
round a corner and pulled up before 
the garden gate of a villa in a long and 
wide road. The house was brilliantly 
lighted up. Another hansom had just 
driven away, and Brackenbury could 
see a gentleman being admitted at the 
front door and received by several 
liveried servants. He was surprised 
that the cabman should have stopped 
sO immediately in front of a house 
where a reception was being held; but 


_he did not doubt it was the result of 


accident, and sat placidly smoking 
where he was, until he heard the trap 
thrown open over his head. 

“Here we are, sir,” said the driver. 

“Here!” repeated Brackenbury. 
“Where?” 

“You told me to take you where I 
pleased, sir,” returned the man with a 
chuckle, ‘‘and, here we are.” 

It struck Brackenbury that the voice 
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was wonderfully smooth and courteous 
for a man in so inferior a position; he 
remembered the speed at which he had 
been driven; and now it occurred to 
him that the hansom was more luxur- 
iously appointed than the common run 
of public conveyances. 

“T must ask you to explain,” said he. 
“Do you mean to turn me out into 
the rain? My good man, I suspect the 
choice is mine.” 

“The choice is certainly yours,” re- 
plied the driver; “but when I tell you 
all, I believe I know how a gentleman 
of your figure will decide. There is a 
gentleman’s party in this house. I 
do not know whether the master be a 
stranger to London and without ac- 
quaintances of his own; or whether he 
is a man of odd notions. But certainly 
I was hired to kidnap single gentlemen 
in evening dress, as many as I pleased, 
but military officers by preference. 
You have simply to go in and say that 
Mr. Morris invited you.” 


“Are you Mr. Morris?” inquired the 
Lieutenant. 

“Oh, no,” replied the cabman. “Mr. 
Morris is the person of the house.” 


“Tt is not a common way of collect- 
ing guests,” said Brackenbury; “but an 
eccentric man might very well indulge 
the whim without any intention to of- 
fend. And suppose that I refuse Mr. 
Morris’s invitation,” he went on, “what 
then?” 


“My orders are to drive you back 
where I took you from,” replied the 
man, “and set out to look for others 
up to midnight. Those who have no 
Sancy for such an adventure, Mr. Mor- 
zis said, were not the guests for him.” 
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These words decided the Lieutenant 
on the spot. 

“After all,” he reflected, as he de- 
scended from the hansom, “I have not 
had long to wait for my adventure.” 

He had hardly found footing on the 
side-walk, and was still feeling in his 
pocket for the fare, when the cab 
swung about and drove off by the way 
it came at the former breakneck ve- 
locity. Brackenbury shouted after the 
man, who paid no heed, and continued 
to drive away; but the sound of his 
voice was overheard in the house, and 
the door was again thrown open, emit- 
ting a flood of light upon the garden, 
and a servant ran down to meet him 
holding an umbrella. 

“The cabman has been paid,” ob- 
served the servant in a very civil tone; 
and he proceeded to escort Bracken- 
bury along the path and up the steps. 
In the hall several other attendants re- 
lieved him of his hat, cane, and paletot, 
gave him a ticket with a number of re- 
turn, and politely hurried him up a stair 
adorned with tropical flowers, to the 
door of an apartment on the first storey. 
Here a grave butler inquired his name, 
and announcing “Lieutenant Bracken- 
bury Rich,” ushered him into the draw- 
ing-room of the house. 

A young man, slender and singularly 
handsome, came forward and greeted 
him with an air at once courtly and af- 
fectionate. Hundreds of candles, of 
the finest wax, lit up a room that was 
perfumed, like the staircase, with a 
profusion of rare and beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs. A side-table was loaded 
with tempting viands. Several servants 
went to and fro with fruits and goblets 
of champagne. The company was per- 
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haps sixteen in number, all men, few 
beyond the prime of life, and with 
hardly an exception, of a dashing and 
capable exterior. They were divided 
into two groups, one about a roulette 
board, and the other surrounding a table 
at which one of their number held a 
bank of baccarat. 

“T see,” thought Brackenbury, “I am 
in a private gambling saloon, and the 
cabman was a tout.” 

His eye had embraced the details, 
and his mind formed the conclusion, 
while his host was still holding him by 
the hand; and to him his looks returned 
from this rapid survey. At a second 
view Mr. Morris surprised him still 
more than on the first. The easy ele- 
gance of his manners, the distinction, 
amiability, and courage that appeared 
upon his features, fitted very ill with 
the Lieutenant’s preconceptions on the 
subject of the proprietor of a hell; and 
the tone of his conversation seemed io 
mark him out for a man of position 
and merit. Brackenbury found he had 
an instinctive liking for his entertainer; 
and though he chid himself for the 
weakness, he was unable to resist a sort 
of friendly attraction for Mr. Morris’s 
person and character. 


“T have heard of you, Lieutenant 


Rich,” said Mr. Morris, lowering his 
tone; “and believe me I am gratified to 
make your acquaintance. Your looks 
accord with the reputation that has pre- 
ceded you from India. And if you will 
forget for a while the irregularity of 
your presentation in my house I shall 
feel it not only an honour, but a gen- 
uine pleasure besides. A man who 
makes a mouthful of barbarian cava- 
liers,” he added with a laugh, “should 
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not be appalled by a breach of eti- 
quette, however serious.” 


And he led him towards the sideboard 
and pressed him to partake of some re- 
freshment. 


“Upon my word,” the Lieutenant re- 
flected, “this is one of the pleasantest 
fellows and, I do not doubt, one of the 
most agreeable societies in London.” 

He partook of some champagne, 
which he found excellent; and observ- 
ing that many of the company were 
already smoking, he lit one of his own 
Manillas, and strolled up to the roulette 
board, where he sometimes made a 
stake and sometimes looked on smil- 
ingly on the fortune of others. It was 
while he was thus idling that he be- 
came aware of a sharp scrutiny to which 
the whole of the guests were subjected. 
Mr. Morris went here and there, os- 
tensibly busied on hospitable concerns; 
but he had ever a shrewd glance at dis- 
posal; not a man of the party escaped 
his sudden, searching looks; he took 
stock of the bearing of heavy losers, 
he valued the amount of the stakes, 
he paused behind couples who were 
deep in conversation; and, in a word, 
there was hardly a characteristic of any 
one present but he seemed to catch and 
make a note of it. Brackenbury began 
to wonder if this were indeed a gam- 
bling hell: it had so much the air of 
a private inquisition. He followed Mr. 
Morris in all his movements; and al- 
though the man had a ready smile, he 
seemed to perceive, as it were under a 
mask, a haggard, careworn, and preoc- 
cupied spirit. The fellows around him 
laughed and made their game; but 
Brackenbury had lost interest in the 
guests. 
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“This Morris,” thought he, “is no 
idler in the room. Some deep purpose 
inspires him; let it be mine to fathom 
ites 

Now and then Mr. Morris would call 
one of his visitors aside; and after a 
brief colloquy in an ante-room, he would 
return alone, and the visitors in question 
reappeared no more. After a certain 
number of repetitions, this performance 
excited Brackenbury’s curiosity to a 
high degree. He determined to be at 
the bottom of this minor mystery at 
once; and strolling into the ante-room, 
found a deep window recess concealed 
by curtains of the fashionable green. 
Here he hurriedly ensconced himself; 
nor had he to wait long before the 
sound of steps and voices drew near 
him from the principal apartment. 
Peering through the division, he saw 
Mr. Morris escorting a fat and ruddy 
personage, with somewhat the look of 
a commercial traveller, whom Bracken- 
bury had already remarked for his 
coarse laugh and under-bred behaviour 
at the table. The pair halted imme- 
diately before the window, so that 
Brackenbury lost not a ‘word of the 
following discourse :— 

“T beg you a thousand pardons!” be- 
gan Mr. Morris, with the most concilia- 
tory manner; “and, if I appear rude, I 
am sure you will readily forgive me. 
In a place so great as London accidents 
must continually happen; and the best 
that we can hope is to remedy them 
with as small delay as possible. I will 
not deny that I fear you have made 
a mistake and honoured my poor house 
by inadvertence; for, to speak openly, 
T cannot at all remember your appear- 
ance. Let me put the question without 
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unnecessary circumlocution — between 
gentlemen of honour a word will suf- 
fice—Under whose roof do you suppose 
yourself to be?” 

“That of Mr. Morris,” replied the 
other, with a prodigious display of con- 
fusion, which had been visibly growing 
upon him throughout the last few 
words. 

“Mr. John or Mr. James Morris?” 
inquired the host. 

“T really cannot tell you,” returned 
the unfortunate guest. “I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with the gentleman, 
any more than I am with yourself.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Morris. ‘‘There 
is another person of the same name 
farther down the street; and I have no 
doubt the policeman will be able to 
supply you with his number. Believe 
me, I felicitate myself on the misun- 
derstanding which has procured me the 
pleasure of your company for so long; 
and let me express a hope that we may 
meet again upon a more regular foot- 
ing. Meantime, I would not for the 
world detain you longer from your 
friends. John,” he added, raising his 
voice, “‘will you see that this gentleman 
finds his great-coat?” 

And with the most agreeable air Mr. 
Morris escorted his visitor as far as 
the ante-room door, where he left him 
under conduct of the butler. As he 
passed the window, on his return to the 
drawing-room, Brackenbury could hear 
him utter a profound sigh, as though 
his mind was loaded with a great anx- 
iety, and his nerves already fatigued 
with the task on which he was engaged. 

For perhaps an hour the hansoms 
kept arriving with such frequency, that 
Mr. Morris had to receive a new guest 
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for every old one that he sent away, 
and the company preserved its number 
undiminished. But towards the end 
of that time the arrivals grew few and 
far between, and at length ceased en- 
tirely, while the process of elimination 
was continued with unimpaired activity. 
The drawing-room began to look empty; 
the baccarat was discontinued for lack 
of a banker; more than one person said 
good-night of his own accord, and was 
suffered to depart with expostulation; 
and in the meanwhile Mr. Morris re- 
doubled in agreeable attentions to those 
who stayed behind. He went from 
group to group and from person to 
person with looks of the readiest sym- 
pathy and the most pertinent and pleas- 
ing talk; he was not so much like a 
host as like a hostess, and there was a 
feminine coquetry and condescension in 
his manner which charmed the hearts 
of all. 

As the guests grew thinner, Lieuten- 
ant Rich strolled for a moment out of 
the drawing-room into the hall in quest 
of fresh air. But he had no sooner 
passed the threshold of the ante-cham- 
ber than he was brought to a dead halt 
by a discovery of the most surprising 
nature. The flowering shrubs had dis- 
appeared from the staircase; three large 
furniture waggons stood before the gar- 
den gate; the servants were busy dis- 
mantling the house upon all sides; and 
some of them had already donned their 
great-coats and were preparing to de- 
part. It was like the end of a country 
ball, where everything has been supplied 
by contract. Brackenbury had indeed 
some matter for reflection. First, the 
guests, who were no real guests at all, 
had been dismissed; and now the ser- 
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vants, who could hardly be genuine ser- 
vants, were actively dispersing. 

“Was the whole establishment a 
shamr” he asked himself. ‘The mush- 
room of a single night which should dis- 
appear before morning?” 

Watching a favourable opportunity, 
Brackenbury dashed upstairs to the 
highest regions of the house. It was 
as he had expected. He ran from room 
to room, and saw not a stick of furni- 
ture nor so much as a picture on the 
walls. Although the house had been 
painted and prepared, it was not only 
uninhabited at present, but plainly had 
never been inhabited at all. The young 
officer remembered with astonishment 
its specious, settled, and hospitable air 
on his arrival. It was only at a pro- 
digious cost that the imposture could 
have been carried out upon so great a 
scale. 

Who, then, was Mr. Morris? What 
was his intention in thus playing the 
householder for a single night in the 
remote west of London? And why did 
he collect his visitors at hazard from 
the streets? 

Brackenbury remembered that he had 
already delayed too long, and hastened 
to join the company. Many had left 
during his absence; and counting the 
Lieutenant and his host, there were not 
more than five persons in the drawing- 
room—recently so thronged. Mr. Mor- 
ris greeted him, as he re-entered the 
apartment, with a smile, and imme- 
diately rose to his feet. 

“Tt is now time, gentlemen,” said he, 
“to explain my purpose in decoying you 
from your amusements. I trust vou 
did not find the evening hang very dully 
on your hands; but my object, I wil 
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confess it, was not to entertain your 
leisure, but to help myself in an un- 
fortunate necessity. You are all gentle- 
men,” he continued, ‘your appearance 
does you that much justice, and I ask 
for no better security. Hence, I speak 
it without concealment, I .ask you to 
render me a dangerous and delicate 
service; dangerous because you may run 
the hazard of your lives, and delicate 
because I must ask an absolute discre- 
tion upon all that you shall see or hear. 
From an utter stranger the request is 
almost comically extravagant; I am 
well aware of this; and I would add 
at once, if there be any one present 
who has heard enough, if there be one 
among the party who recoils from a 
dangerous confidence and a piece of 
Quixotic devotion to he knows not 
whom—here is my hand ready, and I 
shall wish him good-night and God- 
speed with all the sincerity in the 
world.” 

A very tall, black man, with a heavy 
stoop, immediately responded to this 
appeal. 

“J commend your frankness, sir, 
said he; ‘‘and, for my part, I go. I 
make no reflections; but I cannot deny 
that you fill me with suspicious 
thoughts. I go myself, as I say; and 
perhaps you will think I have no right 
to add words to my example.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Mr. Mor- 
ris, “I am obliged to you for all you 
say. It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the gravity of my proposal.” 

“Well gentlemen, what do you 
say?” said the tall man, addressing the 
others. ‘We have had our evening’s 
frolic; shall we all go homeward peace- 
ably in a body? You will think well 
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of my suggestion in the morning, when 
you see the sun again in innocence and 
safety.” 

The speaker pronounced the last 
words with an intonation which added 
to their force; and his face wore a 
singular expression, full of gravity and 
significance. Another of the company 
rose hastily, and, with some appearance 
of alarm, prepared to take his leave. 
There were only two who held their 
ground, Brackenbury and an old red- 
nosed cavalry Major; but these two 
preserved a nonchalant demeanour, and, 
beyond a look of intelligence which they 
rapidly exchanged, appeared entirely 
foreign to the discussion that had just 
terminated. 

Mr. Morris conducted the deserters 
as far as the door, which he closed upon 
their heels; then he turned round, dis- 
closing a countenance of mingled re- 
lief and animation, and addressed the 
two officers as follows: 

“TI have chosen my men like Joshua 
in the Bible,” said Mr. Morris, “and 
I now believe I have the pick of Lon- 
don. Your appearance pleased my han- 
som cabmen; then it delighted me; I 
have watched your behaviour in a 
strange company, and under the most 
unusual circumstances: I have studied 
how you played and how you bore your 
losses; lastly, I have put you to the 
test of a staggering announcement, and 
you received it like an invitation to 
dinner. It is not for nothing,” he cried, 
“that I have been for years the com- 
panion and the pupil of the bravest and 
wisest potentate in Europe.” 

“At the affair of Bunderchang,’” ob- 
served the Major, “I asked for twelve 
volunteers, and every trooper in the 
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ranks replied to my appeal. But a gam- 
ing party is not the same thing as a 
regiment under fire. You may be 
pleased, I suppose, to have found two, 
and two who will not fail you at a push. 
As for the pair who ran away, I count 
them among the most pitiful hounds 
I ever met with. Lieutenant Rich,” he 
added, addressing Brackenbury, “I have 
heard much of you of late; and I can- 
not doubt but you have also heard of 
me. I am Major O’Rooke.” 

And the veteran tendered his hand, 
which was red and tremulous, to the 
young Lieutenant. 

“Who has not?” answered Bracken- 
bury. 

“When this little matter is settled,” 
said Mr. Morris, “you will think I have 
sufficiently rewarded you; for I could 
offer neither a more valuable service 
than to make him acquainted with the 
other.” 

“And now,” said Major O’Rooke, “‘is 
it a duel?” 

“A duel after a fashion,” replied Mr. 
Morris, “a duel with unknown and dan- 
gerous enemies, and, as I gravely fear, 
a duel to the death. I must ask you,” 
he continued, “to call me Morris no 
longer; call me, if you please, Hammer- 
smith; my real name, as well as that of 
another person to whom [I hope to pre- 
sent you before long, you will gratify 
me by not asking and not seeking to 
discover for yourselves. Three days ago 
the person of whom I speak disappeared 
suddenly from home; and, until this 
morning, I received no hint of his situa- 
tion. You will fancy my alarm when 
I tell you that he is engaged upon a 
work of private justice. Bound by an 
unhappy oath, too lightly sworn, he 
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finds it necessary, without the help of 
law, to rid the earth of an insidious 
and bloody villain. Already two of our 
friends, and one of them my own born 
brother, have perished in the enterprise. 
He himself, or I am much deceived, is 
taken in the same fatal toils. But at 
least he still lives and still hopes, as 
this billet sufficiently proves.” 

And the speaker, no other than Col- 
onel Geraldine, proffered a letter, thus 
conceived :— 


“Major Hammersmith—On Wednes- 
day, at 3 A.M., you will be admitted by 
the small door to the gardens of Roch- 
ester House, Regent’s Park, by a man 
who is entirely in my interest. 1% must 
request you not to fail me by a second. 
Pray bring my case of swords, and, if 
you can find them, one or two gentle- 
men of conduct and discretion to whom 
my person is unknown. My name must 
not be used in this affair. 

T. GopaLt.” 


“From this wisdom alone, if he had 
no other title,’’ pursued Colonel Gerald- 
ine, when the others had each satisfied 
his curiosity, “my friend is a man whose 
directions should implicitly be followed. 
I need not tell you, therefore, that I 
have not so much as visited the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochester House; and that 
I am still as wholly in the dark as either 
of yourselves as to the nature of my 
friend’s dilemma. I betook myself, as 
soon as I had received this order, to a 
furnishing contractor, and, in a few 
hours, the house in which we now are 
had assumed its late air of festival. 
My scheme was at least original; and 
I am far from regretting an action 
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which has procured me the services of 
Major O’Rooke and Lieutenant Brack- 
enbury Rich. But the servants in the 
street will have a strange awakening. 
The house which this evening was full 
of lights and visitors they will find un- 
inhabited and for sale to-morrow morn- 
ing. Thus even the most serious con- 
cerns,” added the Colonel, “have a 
merry side.” 

“And let us add a merry ending,” 
said Brackenbury. 

The Colonel consulted his watch. 

“Tt is now hard on two,” he said. 
“We have an hour before us, and a 
swift cab is at the door. Tell me if I 
may count upon your help.” 

‘During a long life,” replied Major 
O’Rooke, “I never took back my hand 
from anything, nor so much as hedged 
a bet.” 

Brackenbury signified his readiness 
in the most becoming terms; and after 
they had drunk a glass or two of wine, 
the Colonel gave each of them a loaded 
revolver, and the three mounted into 
the cab and drove off for the address 
in question. 

Rochester House was a magnificent 
residence on the banks of the canal. 
The large extent of the garden isolated 
it in an unusual degree from the an- 
noyances of neighbourhood. It seemed 
the parc aux cerfs of some great noble- 
man or millionaire. As far as could be 
seen from the street, there was not a 
glimmer of light in any of the numerous 
windows of the mansion; and the place 
had a look of neglect, as though the 
master had been long from home. 

The cab was discharged, and the three 
gentlemen were not long in discovering 
the small door, which was a sort of 


postern in a lane between two garden 
walls. It still wanted ten or fifteen 
minutes of the appointed time; the rain 
fell heavily, and the adventurers shel- 
tered themselves below some pendant 
ivy, and spoke in low tones of the ap- 
proaching trial. 

Suddenly Geraldine raised his finger 
to command silence, and all three bent 
their hearing to the utmost. Through 
the continuous noise of the rain, the 
steps and voices of two men became 
audible from the other side of the wall; 
and, as they drew nearer, Brackenbury, 
whose sense of hearing was remarkably 
acute, could even distinguish some frag- 
ments of their talk. 

“Ts the grave dug?” asked one. 

“Tt is,’ replied the other; “behind 
the laurel hedge. When the job is 
done, we can cover it with a pile of 
stakes.” 

The first speaker laughed, and the 
sound of his merriment was shocking to 
the listeners on the other side. 

“In an hour from now,” he said. 

And by the sound of the steps it was 
obvious that the pair had separated, and 
were proceeding in contrary directions. 

Almost immediately after the postern 
door was cautiously opened, a white 
face was protruded into a lane, and a 
hand was seen beckoning to the watch- 
ers. In dead silence the three passed 
the door, which was immediately locked 
behind them, and followed their guide 
through several garden alleys to the 
kitchen entrance of the house. A single 
candle burned in the great paved 
kitchen, which was destitute of the cus- 
tomary furniture; and as the party 
proceeded to ascend from thence by a 
flight of winding stairs, a prodigious 
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noise of rats testified still more plainly 
to the dilapidation of the house. 


Their conductor preceded them, 
carrying the candle. He was a lean 
man, much bent, but still agile; and he 
turned from time to time and admon- 
ished silence and caution by his ges- 
tures. Colonel Geraldine followed on 
his heels, the case of swords under one 
arm, and a pistol ready in the other. 
Brackenbury’s heart beat thickly. He 
perceived that they were stili in time; 
but he judged from the alacrity of the 
old man that the hour of action must 
be near at hand; and the circumstances 
of this adventure were so obscure and 
menacing, the place seemed so well 
chosen for the darkest acts, that an 
older man than Brackenbury might 
have been pardoned a measure of emo- 
tion as he closed the procession up the 
winding stair. 


At the top the guide threw open a 
door and ushered the three officers be- 
fore him into a small apartment, lighted 
by a smoky lamp and the glow of a 
modest fire. At the chimney corner 
sat a man in the early prime of life, 
and of a stout but courtly and com- 
manding appearance. His attitude and 
expression were those of the most un- 
moved composure; he was smoking a 
cheroot with much enjoyment and de- 
liberation, and on a table by his elbow 
stood a long glass of some effervescing 
beverage which diffused an agreeable 
odour through the room. 


“Welcome,” said he, extending his 
hand to Colonel Geraldine. “I knew I 
might count on your exactitude.” 


“On my devotion,” replied the Col- 
onel, with a bow. 
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“Present me to your friends,” con- 
tinued the first; and, when that cere- 
mony had been performed, “I wish, 
gentlemen,’ he added, with the most 
exquisite affability, “that I could offer 
you a more cheerful programme; it is 
ungracious to inaugurate an acquaint- 
ance upon serious affairs; but the com- 
pulsion of events is stronger than the 
obligations of good-fellowship. I hope 
and believe you will be able to forgive 
me this unpleasant evening; and for 
men of your stamp it will be enough to 
know that you are conferring a consid- 
erable favour.” 


“Your Highness,” said the Major, 
“must pardon my bluntness. I am un- 
able to hide what I know. For some 
time back I have suspected Major 
Hammersmith, but Mr. Godall is un- 
mistakable. To seek two men in Lon- 
don unacquainted with Prince Florizel 
of Bohemia was to ask too much at 
Fortune’s hands.” 


“Prince Florizel!” cried Brackenbury 
in amazement. 


And he gazed with the deepest in- 
terest on the features of the celebrated 
personage before him. 


“T shall not lament the loss of my 
incognito,” remarked the Prince, “for 
it enables me to thank you with the 
more authority. You would have done 
as much for Mr. Godall, I feel sure, 
as for the Prince of Bohemia; but the 
latter can perhaps do more for you. 
The gain is mine,’ he added, with a 
courteous gesture. 


And the next moment he was con- 
versing with the two officers about the 
Indian army and the native troops, a 
subject on which, as on all others, he 
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had a remarkable fund of information 
and the soundest views. 

There was something so striking in 
this man’s attitude at a moment of 
deadly peril that Brackenbury was over- 
come with respectful admiration; nor 
was he less sensible to the charm of his 
conversation or the surprising amenity 
of his address. Every gesture, every 
intonation, was not only noble in itself, 
but seemed to ennoble the fortunate 
mortal for whom it was intended; and 
Brackenbury confessed to himself with 
enthusiasm that this was a sovereign for 
whom a brave man might thankfully lay 
down his life. 

Many minutes had thus passed, when 
the person who had introduced them 
into the house, and who had sat ever 
since in a corner, and with his watch 
in his hand, arose and whispered a word 
into the Prince’s ear. 

“Tt is well, Dr. Noel,” replied Flori- 
zel, aloud; and then addressing the 
others. “You will excuse me, gentle- 
men,” he added, “if I have to leave you 
in the dark. The moment now ap- 
proaches.” 

Dr. Noel extinguished the lamp. A 
faint, grey light, premonitory of the 
dawn, illuminated the window, but was 
not sufficient to illuminate the room; 
and when the Prince rose to his feet, 
it was impossible to distinguish his fea- 
tures or to make a guess at the nature 
of the emotion which obviously affected 
him as he spoke. He moved towards 
the door, and placed himself at one side 
of it in an attitude of the wariest at- 
tention. 

“You will have the kindness,” he said, 
to maintain the strictest silence, and to 
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conceal yourself in the densest of the 
shadow.” 

The three officers and the physician 
hastened to obey, and for nearly ten 
minutes the only sound in Rochester 
House was occasioned by the excur- 
sions of the rats behind the woodwork. 
At the end of that period, a loud creak 
of a hinge broke in with surprising dis- 
tinctness on the silence; and shortly 
after, the watchers could distinguish a 
slow and cautious tread approaching up 
the kitchen stair. At every second step 
the intruder seemed to pause and lend 
an ear, and during these intervals, which 
seemed of an incalculable duration, a 
profound disquiet possessed the spirit 
of the listeners. Dr. Noel, accustomed 
as he was to dangerous emotions, suf- 
fered an almost pitiful physical pros- 
tration; his breath whistled in his 
lungs, his teeth grated one upon an- 
other, and his joints cracked aloud as 
he nervously shifted his position. 

At last. a hand was laid upon the 
door, and the bolt shot back with a 
slight report. There followed another 
pause, during which Brackenbury could 
see the Prince draw himself together 
noiselessly as if for some unusual exer- 
tion. Then the door opened, letting in 
a little more of the light of the morn- 
ing; and the figure of a man appeared 
upon the threshold and stood motion- 
less. He was tall, and carried a knife in 
his hand. Even in the twilight they 
could see his upper teeth bare and glis- 
tening, for his mouth was open like that 
of a hound about to leap. The man 
had evidently been over the head in 
water but a minute or two before; and 
even while he stood there the drops 
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kept falling from his wet clothes and 
pattered on the floor. 

The next moment he crossed the 
threshold. There was a leap, a stifled 
cry, an instantaneous struggle; and be- 
fore Colonel Geraldine could spring to 
his aid, the Prince held the man dis- 
armed and helpless, by the shoulders. 

“Dr. Noel,” he said, “you will be so 
good as to re-light the lamp.” 


And relinquishing the charge of his 


prisoner to Geraldine and Brackenbury, 
he crossed the room and set his back 
against the chimney-piece. As soon as 
the lamp had been kindled, the party 
beheld an unaccustomed sternness on 
the Prince’s features. It was no longer 
Florizel, the careless gentleman; it was 
the Prince of Bohemia, justly incensed 
and full of deadly purpose, who now 
raised his head and addressed the cap- 
tive President of the Suicide Club. 


“President,” he said, “you have laid 
your last snare, and your own feet are 
taken in it. The day is beginning; it is 
your last morning. You have just 
swum the Regent’s Canal; it is your 
last bathe in this world. Your old ac- 
complice, Dr. Noel, so far from betray- 
ing me, has delivered you into my 
hands for judgment. And the grave 
you had dug for me this afternoon shall 
serve, in God’s almighty providence, 
to hide your own just doom from the 
curiosity of mankind. Kneel and pray, 
sir, if you have a mind_that way; for 
your time is short, and God is weary 
of your iniquities.”’ 

The President made no answer either 
by word or sign; but continued to hang 
his head and gaze sullenly on the floor, 
ns though he were conscious of the 
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Prince’s prolonged and unsparing re- 
gard. 


“Gentlemen,” continued Florizel, re- 
suming the ordinary tone of his conver- 
sation, “this is a fellow who has long 
eluded me, but whom, thanks to Dr. 
Noel, I now have tightly by the heels. 
To tel! the story of his misdeeds would 
occupy more time than we can now 
afford; but if the canal had contained 
nothing but the blood of his victims, 
I believe the wretch would have been 
no drier than you see him. Even in an 
affair of this sort I desire to preserve 
the form of honour. But I make you 
the judges, gentlemen—this is more an 
execution than a duel; and to give the 
rogue his choice of weapons would be 
to push too far a point of etiquette. I 
cannot afford to lose my life in such a 
business,” he continued, unlocking the 
case of swords; “and as a pistol-bullet 
travels so often on the wings of chance, 
and skill and courage may fall by the 
most trembling marksman, I have de- 
cided, and I feel sure you will approve 
my determination, to put this question 
to the touch of swords.” 


When Brackenbury and Major 
O’Ro-ke, to whom these remarks were 


particularly addressed, had each inti- 


mated his approval, ‘Quick, © sir,” 
added Prince Florizel to the President, 
“choose a blade and do not keep me 
waiting; I have an impatience to be 
dene with you for ever.” 


For the first time since he was cap- 
tured and disarmed the President raised 
his head, and it was plain that he be- 
gan instantly to pluck up courage. 


“Is it to be stand up?” he asked eag- 
etly, “and between you and mer” 
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“T mean so far to honour you,” re- 
plied the Prince. 

“Oh, come!” cried the President. 
“With a fair field, who knows how 
things may happen? I must add that 
I consider it handsome behaviour on 
your Highness’s part; and if the worst 
comes to the worst I shall die by one 
of the most gallant gentlemen in Eu- 
rope.” 

And the President, liberated by those 
who had detained him, stepped up to 
the table and began, with minute atten- 
tion, to select a sword. He was highly 
elated, and seemed to feel no doubt that 
he should issue victorious from the con- 
test. The spectators grew alarmed in 
the face of so entire a confidence, and 
adjured Prince Florizel to reconsider 
bis intention. 

“Tt is but a farce,” he answered; “‘and 
I think I can promise you, gentlemen, 
that it will not be long a-playing.” 

“Your Highness will be careful not 
to over-reach,” said Colonel Geraldine. 

“Geraldine,” returned the Prince, “did 
you ever know me fail in a debt of hon- 
our? I owe you this man’s death, and 
you shall have it.” 

The President at last satisfied him- 
self with one of the rapiers, and signi- 
fied his readiness by a gesture that 
was not devoid of a rude nobility. The 
nearness of peril, and the sense of cour- 
age, even to this obnoxious villain, lent 
an air of manhood and a certain grace. 

The Prince helped himself at random 
to a sword. 

“Colonel Geraldine and Doctor 
Noel,” he said, “will have the goodness 
to await me in this room. I wish no 
personal friend of mine to be involved 
in this transaction. Major O’Rooke, you 
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are a man of some years and a settled 
reputation—let me recommend the 
President to your good graces. Lieu- 
tenant Rich will be so good as lend me 
his attentions: a young man cannot 
have too much experience in such af- 
fairs.” 

“Your Highness,’ replied Bracken- 
bury, “it is an honour I shall prize 
extremely.” 

“Tt is well,” returned Prince Florizel; 
“J shall hope to stand your friend in 
more important circumstances.” 

And so saying he led the way out of 
the apartment and down the kitchen 
stairs. 

The two men who were thus left alone 
threw open the window and leaned out, 
straining every sense to catch an in- 
dication of the tragical events that were 
about to follow. The rain was now 
over; day had almost come, and the 
birds were piping in the shrubbery and 
on the forest trees of the garden. The 
Prince and his companions were visible 
for a moment as they followed an alley 
between two flowering thickets; but at 
the first corner a clump of foliage inter- 
vened, and they were again concealed 
from view. This was all that the Col- 
onel and the Physician had an oppor- 
tunity to see, and the garden was so 
vast, and the place of combat evidently 
so remote from the house, that not even 
the noise of sword-play reached their 
ears. 

“He has taken him towards the 
grave,” said Dr. Noel, with a shudder. 

“God,” cried the Colonel, “God de- 
fend the right!” 

And they awaited the event in silence, 
the Doctor shaking with fear, the Col- 
onel in an agony of sweat. Many min- 
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utes must have elapsed, the day was 
sensibly broader, and the birds were 
singing more heartily in the garden be- 
fore a sound of returning footsteps re- 
called their glances towards the door. 
It was the Prince and the two Indian 
officers who entered. God had defended 
the right. 

“T am ashamed of my emotion,” said 
Prince Florizel; “I feel it is a weakness 
unworthy of my station, but the con- 
tinued existence of that hound of hell 
had begun to prey upon me like a dis- 
ease, and his death has more refreshed 
me than a night of slumber. Look, 
Ceraldine,” he continued, throwing his 
sword upon the floor, “there is the 
blood of the man who killed your 
brother. It should be a welcome sight. 
And yet,” he added, “see how strangely 
we men are made! my revenge is not 
yet five minutes old, and already I am 
beginning to ask myself if even re- 
venge be attainable on this precarious 
stage of life. The ill he did, who can 
undo it? The career in which he 
amassed a huge fortune (for the house 
itself in which we stand belonged: to 
him)—that career is now a part of the 
destiny of mankind for ever; and I 
might weary myself making thrusts in 
carte until the crack of judgment, anc 
Geraldine’s brother would be none the 
less dead, and a thousand other innocent 
persons would be none the less dishon- 
oured and debauched! The existence of 
a man is so small a thing to take, so 
mighty a thing to employ! Alas!” he 
cried, “is there anything in life so dis- 
enchanting as attainment?” 

“God’s justice has been done,” re- 
plied the Doctor. “So much I behold. 
The lesson, your Highness, has been a 
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cruel one for me; and I await my owr 
turn with deadly apprehension.” 

“What was I saying?” cried the 
Prince. “I have punished, and here is 
the man beside us who can help me to 
undo. Ah, Dr. Noel! you and I have 
before us many a day of hard and hon- 
ourable toil; and perhaps, before we 
have done, you may have more than 
redeemed your early errors.” 

“And in the meantime,” said the Doc- 
tor, “let me go and bury my oldest 
friend.” 


(And this, observes the erudite Ara- 
bian, is the fortunate conclusion of the 
tale. The Prince, it is superfluous to 
mention, forgot none of those who 
served him in this great exploit; and to 
this day his authority and influence 
help them forward in their public ca- 
reer, while his condescending friend- 
ship adds a charm to their private life. 
To collect, continues my author, all the 
strange events in which this Prince has 
played the part of Providence were to 
fill the habitable globe with books. But 
the stories which relate to the fortunes 
of Tue Rajan’s DiamMonp are of too 
entertaining a description, says he, to 
be omitted. Following prudently in the 
footsteps of this Oriental, we shall now 
begin the series to which he refers with 
the STORY OF THE BANDBOX.) 


THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. 
STORY OF THE BANDBOX. 


Up to the age of sixteen, at a private 
school and afterwards at one of those 
great institutions for which England is 
justly famous, Mr. Harry Hartley had 
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received the ordinary education of a 
gentleman. At that period, he mani 
fested a remarkable distaste for study; 
and his only surviving parent being both 
weak and ignorant, he was permitted 
thenceforward to spend his time in the 
attainment of petty and purely ele- 
gant. accomplishments. -Two years 
later, he was left an orphan and al 
most a beggar. For all active and in- 
dustrious pursuits, Harry was unfitted 
alike by nature and training. He could 
sing romantic ditties, and accompany 
himself with discretion on the piano; he 
was a graceful although a timid cava- 
lier; he had a pronounced taste for 
chess; and nature had sent him into 
the world with one of the most engag- 
ing exteriors that can well be fancied. 
Blond and pink, with dove’s eyes and a 
gentle smile, he had an air of agree- 
able tenderness and melancholy, and 
the most submissive and caressing man- 
ners. But when all is said, he was not 
the man to lead armaments of war, or 
direct the councils of a State. 

A fortunate chance and some influ- 
ence obtained for Harry, at the time of 
his bereavement, the position of private 
secretary to Major-General Sir Thomas 
Vandeleur, C.B. Sir Thomas was a 
man of sixty, loud-spoken, boisterous, 
and domineering. For some reason, 
some service the nature of which had 
been often whispered and repeatedly 
denied, the Rajah of Kashgar had pre- 
sented the officer with the sixth known 
diamond of the world. The gift trans- 
formed General Vandeleur from a poor 
into a wealthy man, from an obscure 
and unpopular soldier into one of the 
lions of London society; the possessor 
of the Rajah’s Diamond was welcome 


in the most exclusive circles; and he 
had found a lady, young, beautiful, and 
well-born, who was willing to call the 
diamond hers even at the price of mar- 
riage with Sir Thomas Vandeleur. It 
was commonly said at the time that, as 
like draws to like, one jewel had at- 
tracted another; certainly Lady Van- 
deleur was not only a gem of the finest 
water in her own person, but she showed 
herself to the world in a very costly 
setting; and she was considered by 
many respectable authorities, as one 
among the three or four best dressed 
women in England. 

Harry’s duty as secretary was not 
particularly onerous; but he had a dis- 
like for all prolonged work; it gave him 
pain to ink his fingers; and the charms 
of Lady Vandeleur and her toilettes 
drew him often from the library to the 
boudoir. He had the prettiest ways 
among women, could talk fashions with 
enjoyment, and was never more happy 
than when criticising a shade of ribbon, 
or running on an errand to the milli- 
ner’s. In short, Sir Thomas’s corre- 
spondence fell into pitiful arrears, and 
my Lady had another lady’s maid. 

At last the General, who was one of 
the least patient of military command- 
ers, arose from his place in a violent 
access of passion, and indicated to his 
secretary that he had no further need 
for his services, with one of those ex- 
planatory gestures which are most rarely 
employed between gentlemen. The door 
being unfortunately open, Mr. Hartley 
fell downstairs head foremost. 

He arose somewhat hurt and very 
deeply aggrieved. The life in the Gen- 
eral’s house precisely suited him; he 
moved, on a more or less doubtful foot- 
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ing, mm very genteel company, he did 
little, he ate of the best, and he had a 
lukeworm satisfaction in the presence 
of Lady Vandeleur, which, in his own 
heart, he dubbed by a more emphatic 
name. 

Immediately after he had been out- 
taged by the military foot, he hurried 
to the boudoir and recounted his sor- 
rows. 

“You know very well, my dear 
Harry,” replied Lady Vandeleur, for she 
called him by name like a child or a 
domestic servant, “that you never by 
any chance do what the General tells 
you. No more do I, you may say. But 
that is different. A woman can earn 
her pardon for a good year of disobe- 
dience by a single adroit submission; 
and, besides, no one is married to his 
private secretary. JI shall be sorry to 
lose you; but since you cannot stay 
longer in a house where you have been 
insulted, I shall wish you good-bye, and 
I promise you to make the General 
smart for his behaviour.” 

Harry’s countenance fell; tears came 
into his eyes and he gazed on Lady 
Vandeleur with a tender reproach. 

“My Lady,” said he, “what is an in- 
sult? I should think little indeed of 
any one who could not forgive them by 
the score. But to leave one’s friends; 
to tear up the bonds of affection—” 

He was unable to continue, for his 
emotion choked him, and he began to 
weep. 

Lady Vandeleur looked at him with a 
curious expression. 

“This little fool,” she thought, “im- 
agines himself to be in love with me. 
Why should he not become my servant 
instead of the General’s? He is good- 
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natured, obliging, and understands 
dress; and besides it will keep him out 
of mischief. He is positively too 
pretty to be unattached.” 

That night she talked over the Gen- 
eral, who was already somewhat 
ashamed of his vivacity; and Harry 
was transferred to the feminine depart- 
ment, where his life was little short of 
heavenly. He was always dressed with 
uncommon nicety, wore delicate flowers 
in his buttonhole, and could entertain 
a visitor with tact and pleasantry. He 
took a pride in servility to a beautiful 
woman; received Lady Vandeleur’s 
cemmands asso many marks of favour; 
and was pleased to exhibit himself be- 
fore other men, who derided and des 
spised him, in his character of male 
lady’s-maid and man milliner. Nor 
could he think enough of his existence 
from a moral point of view. Wicked- 
ness seemed to him an essentially male 
attribute, and to pass one’s days with 
a delicate woman, and principally occu- 
pied about trimmings, was to inhabit 
an enchanted isle among the storms of 
life. 

One fine morning he came into the 
drawing-room and began to arrange 
some music on the top of the piano. 
Lady Vandeleur, at the other end of 
the apartment, was speaking somewhat 
eagerly with her brother, Charlie Pen- 
dragon, an elderly young man, much 
broken with dissipation, and very lame 
of one foot. The private secretary, to 
whose entrance they paid no regard, 
could not avoid overhearing a part of 
their conversation. 

“To-day or never,” said the lady. 
“Once and for all, it shall be done to- 
day.” 
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“To-day, if it must be,” replied the 
brother, with a sigh. “But it is a false 
step, a ruinous step, Clara; and we 
shall live to repent it dismally.” 

Lady Vandeleur looked her brother 
steadily and somewhat strangely in the 
face. 

“You forget,” she said; “the man 
must die at last.” 

“Upon my word, Clara,” said Pen- 
dragon, “I believe you are the most 
heartless rascal in England.” 

“You men,” she returned, “are so 
coarsely built, that you can never ap- 
preciate a shade of meaning. You are 
yourselves rapacious, violent, immod- 
est, careless of distinction; and yet the 
least thought for the future shocks you 
in a woman. I have no patience with 
such stuff. You would despise in a 
common banker the imbecility that you 
expect to find in us.” 

“You are very likely right,” replied 
her brother; “you were always cleverer 
than I. And, anyway, you know my 
motto: The family before all.” 

“Yes, Charlie,” she returned, taking 
his hand in hers, “I know your motto 
better than you know it yourself. ‘And 
Clara before the family!’ Is not that 
the second part of it? Indeed, you 
are the best of brothers, and I love you 
dearly.” 

Mr. Pendragon got up, looking a little 
confused by these family endearments. 

“TI had better not be seen,” said he. 
“T understand my part to a miracle, 
and I'll keep an eye on the Tame Cat.” 

“Do,” she replied. ‘He is an ab- 
ject creature, and might ruin all.” 

She kissed the tips of her fingers to 
him daintily; and the brother withdrew 
by the boudoir and the back stair. 
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“Harry,” said Lady Vandeleur, turn- 
ing towards the secretary as soon as 
they were alone, “I have a commis- 
sion for you this morning. But you 
shall take a cab; I cannot have my sec- 
retary freckled.” 

She spoke the last words with em- 
phasis and a look of half-motherly 
pride that caused great contentment to 
poor Harry; and he professed himself 
charmed to find an opportunity of 
serving her. 

“Tt is another of our great secrets,” 
she went on archly, “and no one must 
know it but my secretary and me. Sir 
Thomas would make the saddest dis- 
turbance; and if you only knew how 
weary I am of these scenes! Oh, Harry, 
Harry, can you explain to me what 
makes you men so violent and unjust? 
But, indeed, I know you cannot; you 
are the only man in the world who 
knows nothing of these shameful pas- 
sions; you are so good, Harry, and so 
kind; you, at least, can be a woman’s 
friend; and, do you know? I think you 
make the others more ugly by com- 
parison.” 

“Tt is you,’ said Harry gallantly, 
“who are so kind t) me. You treat me 
like—” 

“Like a mothe.,” interposed Lady 
Vandeleur; “I try to be a mother to 
you. Or, at least,” she corrected her- 
self with a smile, “almost a mother. I 
am afraid I am too young to be your 
mother really. Let us say a friend—a 
dear friend.” 

She paused long enough to let her 
words take effect in Harry’s sentimen- 
tal quarters, but not long enough to al- 
low him a reply. 

“But all this is beside our purpose,”, 
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she resumed. “You will find a band- 
box in the left-hand side of the oak 
wardrobe; it is underneath the pink 
slip that I wore on Wednesday with my 
Mechlin. You will take it immediately 
to this address,” and she gave him a 
paper, “but do not, on any account, let 
it out of your hands until you have re- 
ceived a receipt written by myself. Do 
you understand? Answer, if you please 
—answer; This is extremely important, 
and I must ask you to pay some at- 
tention.’ 

Harry pacified her by repeating her 
instructions perfectly; and she was just 
going to tell him more when General 
Vandeleur flung into the apartment, 
scarlet with anger, and holding a long 
and elaborate milliner’s bill in his hand. 

“Will you look at this, madam?” he 
cried. ‘Will you have the goodness to 
look at this document? I know well 
enough you married me for my money, 
and I hope I can make as great al- 
lowances as any other man in the serv- 
ice; but, as God made me, I mean to 
put a period to this disreputable prod- 
igality.” ° 

“Mr. Hartley,” said Lady Vandeleur, 
“T think you understand what you have 
to do. May I ask you to see to it at 
once?” 

“Stop,” said the General, addressing 
Harry, “one word before you go.” And 
then, turning again to Lady Vandeleur, 
“What is this precious fellow’s er- 
rand?” he demanded. “I trust him no 
further than I do yourself, let me tell 
you. If he had as much as the rudi- 
ments of honesty, he would scorn to 
stay in this house; and what he does 
for his wages is a mystery to ali the 
world. What is his errand, madam? 
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and why are you hurrying him away?” 

“I supposed you had something to 
say to me in private,” replied the lady. 

“You spoke about an errand,” in- 
sisted the General. “Do not attempt 
to deceive me in my present state of 
temper. You certainly spoke about an 


“errand.” 


“If you insist on making your ser- 
vants privy to our humiliating dissen- 
sions,” replied Lady Vandeleur, “per- 
haps I had better ask Mr. Hartley to 
sit down. No?” she continued; “then 
you may go, Mr. Hartley. I trust you 
may remember all that you have heard 
in this room; it may be useful to you.” 

Harry at once made his escape from 
the drawing-room; and as he ran up- 
stairs he could hear the General’s voice 
upraised in declamation, and the thin 
tones of Lady Vandeleur planting icy 
repartees at every opening. How cor- 
dially he admired the wife! How skil- 
fully she could evade an awkward ques- 
tion; with what secure effrontery she 
repeated her instructions under the very 
guns of the enemy! and on the other 
hand, how he detested the husband! 

There had been nothing unfamiliar in 
the morning’s events, for he was con- 
tinually in the habit of serving Lady 
Vandeleur on secret missions, princi- 
pally connected with millinery. There 
was a skeleton in the house, as he well 
knew. The bottomless extravagance 
and the unknown liabilities of the wife 
had long since swallowed her own for- 
tune, and threatened day by day to en- 
gulph that of the husband. Once or 
twice in every year exposure and ruin 
seemed imminent, and Harry kept trot- 
ting round to all sorts of furnishers’ 
shops, telling small fibs, and paying 
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small advances on the gross amount, 
until another term was tided over, and 
the lady and her faithful secretary 
breathed again. For Harry, in a double 
capacity, was heart and soul upon that 
side of the war; not only did he adore 
Lady Vandeleur and fear and dislike her 
husband, but he naturally sympathised 
with the love of finery, and his own 
single extravagance was at the tailor’s. 

He found the bandbox where it had 
been described, arranged his toilette 
with care, and left the house. The sun 
shone brightly; the distance he had to 
travel was considerable, and he re- 
membered with dismay that the Gen- 
eral’s sudden irruption had prevented 
Lady Vandeleur from giving him money 
for a cab. On this sultry day there 
was every chance that his complexion 
would suffer severely; and to walk 
through so much of London with a 
bandbox on his arm was a humiliation 
almost insupportable to a youth of his 
character. He paused, and took coun- 
sel with himself. The Vandeleurs lived 
in Eaton Place; his destination was near 
Notting Hill; plainly he might cross 
the Park by keeping well in the open 
and avoiding populous alleys; and he 
thanked his stars when he reflected that 
it was still comparatively early in the 
day. 

Anxious to be rid of his incubus, he 
walked somewhat faster than his ordi- 
nary, and he was already some way 
through Kensington Gardens when, in a 
solitary spot among trees, he found 
himself confronted by the General. 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir Thomas,” ob- 
served Harry, politely falling on one 
side; for the other stood directly in 
his path. 
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“Where are you going, sir?” asked 
the General. 

“T am taking a little walk among the 
trees,” replied the lad. 

The General struck the bandbox with 
his cane. 

“With that thing?” he cried; “you lie, 
sir, and you know you lie!” 

Indeed, Sir Thomas,” returned Harry, 
“T am not accustomed to be questioned 
in so high a key.” 

“You do not understand your posi- 
tion,” said the General. ‘You are my 
servant, and a servant of whom I have 
conceived the most serious suspicions. 
How do I know but that your box is full 
of teaspoons?” 

“Tt contains a silk hat belonging to a 
friend,” said Harry. 

“Very well,” replied General Vande- 
leur. “Then I want to see your friend’s 
silk hat. I have,” he added grimly, “a 
singular curiosity for hats; and I be- 
lieve you know me to be somewhat posi- 
tive.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Thomas, I 
am exceedingly grieved,’ Harry apolo- 
gised; “but indeed this is a private af- 
fair.” 

The General caught him roughly by 
the shoulder with one hand, while he 
raised his cane in the most menacing 
manner with the other. Harry gave 
himself up for lost; but at the same 
moment Heaven vouchsafed him an un- 
expected defender in the person of 
Charlie Pendragon, who now strode 
forward from behind the trees. 

“Come, come, General, hold your 
hand,” said he, “this is neither cour- 
teous nor manly.” 

“Aha!” cried the General, wheeling 
round upon his new antagonist, “Mr. 
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Pendragon! And do you suppose, Mr. 
Pendragon, that because I have had the 
misfortune to marry your sister, I shall 
suffer myself to be dogged and thwarted 
by a discredited and bankrupt libertine 
like your My acquaintance with Lady 
Vandeleur, sir, has taken away all my 
appetite for the other members of her 
family.” 

“And do you fancy, General Van- 
deleur,” retorted Charlie, “that because 
my sister has had the misfortune to 
marry you, she there and then forfeited 
her rights and privileges as a lady? I 
own, sir, that by that action she did as 
much as anybody could to derogate 
from her position; but to me she is still 
a Pendragon. I make it my business 
to protect her from ungentlemanly out- 
rage, and if you were ten times her hus- 
band I would not permit her liberty 
to be restrained, nor her private mes- 
sengers to be violently arrested.” 

“How is that, Mr. Hartley?” interro- 
gated the General. “Mr. Pendragon is 
of my opinion, it appears. He, too, 
suspects that Lady Vandeleur has some- 
thing to do with your friend’s silk hat.” 

Charlie saw that he had committed 
an unpardonable blunder, which he has- 
tened to repair. 

“How, sir?” he cried; “I suspect, do 
you say? I suspect nothing. Only 
where I find strength abused and a man 
brutalising his inferiors, I take the lib- 
erty to interfere.” 

As he said these words he made a 
sign to Harry, which the latter was too 
dull or too much troubled to under- 
stand. 


“In what way am I to construe your 
attitude, sir?’”? demanded Vandeleur. 
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“Why, sir, as you please,’ returned 
Pendragon. 

The General once more raised his 
cane, and made a cut for Charlie’s head; 
but the latter, lame foot and all, evaded 
the blow with his umbrella, ran in, and 
immediately closed with his formidable 
adversary. 

“Run, Harry, run 
you dolt!” 

Harry stood petrified for a moment, 
watching the two men sway together in 
this fierce embrace; then he turned and 
took to his heels. When he cast a 
glance over his shoulder he saw the 
General prostrate under Charlie’s knee, 
but still making desperate efforts to re- 
verse the situation; and the Gardens 
seemed to have filled with people, who 
were running from all directions to- 
wards the scene of fight. This spectacle 
lent the secretary wings; and he did not 
relax his pace until he had gained the 
Bayswater road, and plunged at ran- 
dom into an unfrequented by-street. 

To see two gentlemen of his acquain- 
tance thus brutally mauling each other 
was deeply shocking to Harry. He de- 
sired to forget the sight; he desired, 
above all, to put as great a distance as 
possible between himself and Generai 
Vandeleur; and in his eagerness for this 
he forgot everything about his destina- 
tion, and hurried before him headlong 
and trembling. When he. remembered 
that Lady Vandeleur was the wife of one 
and the sister of the other of these glad- 
iators, his heart was touched with sym- 
pathy for a woman so distressingly mis- 
placed in life. Even his own situation 
in the General’s household looked hardly 
so pleasing as usual in the light of these 
violent transactions. 


!” he cried; “run, 
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He had walked some little_ distance, 
busied with these meditations, before a 
slight collision with another passenger 
reminded him of the bandbox on his 
arm. 

“Heavens!” cried he, “where was my 
head? and whither have I wandered?” 

Thereupon he consulted the envelope 
which Lady Vandeleur had given him. 
The address was there, but without a 
name. Harry was simply directed to 
ask for the gentleman who expected a 
parcel from Lady Vandeleur,’ and if 
he were not at home to await his re- 
turn. The gentleman, added the note, 
should present a receipt in the handwrit- 
ing of the lady herself. All this seemed 
mightily mysterious, and Harry was 
above all astonished at the omission of 
the name and the formality of the re- 
ceipt. He had thought little of this last 
when he heard it dropped in conver- 
sation; but reading it in cold blood, and 
taking it in connection with the other 
strange particulars, he became convinced 
that he was engaged in perilous affairs. 
For half a moment he had a doubt of 
Lady Vandeleur herself; for he found 
these obscure proceedings somewhat un- 
worthy of so high a lady, and became 
more Critical when her secrets were pre- 
served against himself. But her em- 
pire over his spirit was too complete, 
he dismissed his suspicions, and blamed 
himself roundly for having so much as 
entertained them. 

In one thing, however, his duty and 
interest, his generosity and his terrors, 
coincided—to get rid of the bandbox 
with the greatest possible despatch. 

He accosted the first policeman and 
ceurteously inquired his way. It turned 
out that he was already not far from his 
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destination, and a walk of a few min- 
utes brought him to a small house in a 
lane, freshly painted, and kept with the 
most scrupulous attention. The knocker 
and bell-pull were highly polished; flow- 
ering pot-herbs garnished the sills of 
the different windows; and curtains of 
some rich material concealed the inte- 
rior from the eyes of curious passengers. 
The place had an air of repose and se- 
crecy; and Harry was so far caught 
with this spirit that he knocked with 
more than usual discretion, and was 
more than usually careful to remove all 
impurity from his boots. 

A servant-maid of some personal at- 
tractions immediately opened the door, 
and seemed to regard the secretary with 
ne unkind eyes. 

“This is the parcel from Lady Vande- 
leur,” said Harry. 

“T know,” replied the maid, with a 
nod. “But the gentleman is from home. 
Will you leave it with me?” 

“T cannot,” answered Harry. “I em. 
directed not to part with it but upon a 
certain condition, and I must ask you, 
T am afraid, to let me wait.” 

“Well,” said she, “I suppose I may; 
let you wait. I am lonely enough, I 
can tell you, and you do not look as: 
though you would eat a girl. But be: 
sure and do not ask the gentleman’s: 
name, for that I am not to tell you.” 

“Do you say so?” cried Harry. “Why, 
how strange! But indeed for some time 
back I walk among surprises. One ques- 
tion I think I may surely ask without 
indiscretion: Is he the master of this 
house?” | 

“He is a lodger, and not eight days 
old at that,” returned the maid. ‘“Anc 
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now a question for a question: Do you 
know Lady Vandeleur?” 

“JT am her private secretary,” replied 
Harry with a glow of modest pride. 

“She is pretty, is she not?” pursued 
the servant. 

“Oh, beautiful!” cried Harry; ‘“won- 
derfully lovely, and not less good and 
kind!” 

“Vou look kind enough yourself,” she 
retorted; “and I wager you are worth 
a dozen Lady Vandeleurs.” 

Harry was properly scaadalised. 

“T!” he cried. “I am only a secre- 
tary!” 

“Do you mean that for me?” said the 
girl. “Because I am only a housemaid, 
if you please.” And then, relenting at 
the sight of Harry’s obvious confusion, 
“T know you mean nothing of the sort,” 
she added; “and I like your looks; but 
I think nothing of your Lady Vandeleur. 
Oh, these mistresses!” she cried. “To 
send out a real gentlemen like you— 
with a bandbox—in broad day!” 

During this talk they had remained 
in their original positions—she on the 
doorstep, he on the side-walk, bare- 
headed for the sake of coolness, and 
with the bandbox on his arm. But upon 
this last speech Harry, who was unable 
to support such point-blank compli- 
ments to his appearance, nor the en- 
couraging look with which they were 
accompanied, began to change his at- 
titude, and glance from left to right in 
perturbation. In so doing he turned 
his face towards the lower end of the 
lane, and there, to his indescribable dis- 
may, his eyes encountered those of Gen- 
eral Vandeleur. The General, in a pro- 
digious fluster of heat, hurry, and in- 
dignation, bad been scouring the streets 
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in chase of his brother-in-law; but so 
soon as he caught a glimpse of the de- 
linquent secretary, his purpose changed, 
his anger flowed into a new channel, and 
he turned on his heel and came tearing 
up the lane with truculent gestures and 
vociferations. 

Harry made but one bolt of it into 
the house, driving the maid before him; 
and the door was slammed in his pur- 
suer’s countenance. 

“Ts there a bar? Will it lock?” asked 
Harry, while a salvo on the knocker 
made the heuse echo from wall to wall. 

“Why, what is wrong with you?” 
asked the maid. “Is it this old gen- 
tleman?” 

“If he gets hold of me,” whispered 
Harry, “I am as good as dead. He has 
been pursuing me all day, carries a 
sword-stick, and is an Indian military 
officer.” 

“These are fine manners,” cried the 
maid. “And what, if you please, may 
be his name?” 

“It is the General, my master,” an- 
swered Harry. “He is after this band- 
box.” 

“Did not I tell you?” cried the maid 
in triumph. “I told you I thought 
worse than nothing of your Lady Vande- 
leur; and if you had an eye in your head 
you might *see what she is for yourself. 
An ungrateful minx, I will be bound 
for that!” 


The General renewed his attack upon 
the knocker, and his passion growing 
with delay, began to kick and beat upon 
the panels of the door. 

“It is lucky,” observed the girl, “that 
I am alone in the house; your General 
may hammer until he is weary, and 
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there is none to open for him. Follow 
me!” 

So saying she led Harry into the 
kitchen, where she made him sit down, 
aud stood by him herself in an affection- 
ate attitude, with a hand upon his shoul- 
der. The din at the door, so far from 
abating, continued to increase in vol- 
ume, and at each blow the unhappy sec- 
retary was shaken to the heart. 

“What is your name?” asked the girl. 

“Harry Hartley,” he replied. 

“Mine,” she went on, “is Prudence. 
Do you like it?” 

“Very much,” said Harry. “But hear 
a moment how the General beats upon 
the door. He will certainly break it in, 
and then, in heaven’s name, what have 
I to look for but death?” 

“You put yourself very much about 
with no occasion,” answered Prudence. 
“Let your General knock, he will do no 
more than blister his hands. Do you 
think I would keep you here if I were 
not sure to save your Oh, no, I ama 
good friend to those that please me! 
and we have a back door upon another 
lane. But,’ she added, checking him, 
for he had got upon his feet imme- 
diately on this welcome news, “but I 
will not show where it is unless you 
kiss me. Will you, Harry?” 

“That I will,” he cried, remembering 
his gallantry, “not for your back door, 
but because you are good and pretty.” 

And he administered two or three cor- 
dial salutes, which were returned to him 
in kind. 

Then Prudence led him to the back 
gate, and put her hand upon the key. 

“Will you come and see me?” she 
asked. 
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“T will indeed,” said Harry. “Do 


not I owe you my life?” 


“And now,” she added, opening the 
door, “run as hard as you can, for I 
shall let in the General.” 


Harry scarcely required this advice; 
fear had him by the forelock; and he 
addressed himself diligently to flight. 
A few steps, and he believed he would 
escape from his trials, and return to 
Lady Vandeleur in honour and safety. 
But these few steps had not been taken 
before he heard a man’s voice hailing 
him by name with many execrations, 
and, looking over his shoulder, he be- 
held Charlie Pendragon waving him 
with both arms to return. The shock 
of this new incident was so sudden and 
profound, and Harry was _ already 
worked into so high a state of nervous 
tension, that he could think of nothing 
better than to accelerate his pace, and 
continue running. He should certainly 
have remembered the scene in Kensing- 
ton Gardens; he should certainly have 
concluded that, where the General was 
his enemy, Charlie Pendragon could be 
no other than a friend. But such was 
the fever and perturbation of his mind 
that he was struck by none of these 
considerations, and only continued to 
run the faster up the lane. 

Charlie, by the sound of his voice 
and the vile terms that he hurled after 
the secretary, was obviously beside him- 
self with rage. He, too, ran his very 
best; but, try as he might, the physical 
advantages were not upon his side, and 
his outcries and the fall of his lame 
foot on the macadam began to fall far- 
ther and farther into the wake. 


Harry’s hopes began once more ta 
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arise. The lane was both steep and 
narrow, but it was exceedingly solitary, 
bordered on either hand by garden 
walls, overhung with foliage; and, for 
as far as the fugitive could see in front 
of him, there was neither a creature 
moving nor an open door. Providence, 
weary of persecution, was now offering 
him an open field for his escape. 

Alas! as he came abreast of a garden 
decor under a tuft of chestnuts, it was 
suddenly drawn back, and he could see 
inside, upon a garden path, the figure 
of a butcher’s boy with his tray upon 
his arm. He had hardly recognised the 
fact before he was some steps beyond 
upon the other side. But the fellow 
had had time to observe him; he was 
evidently much surprised to see a gen- 
tleman go by at so unusual a pace; and 
he came out into the lane and began to 
call after Harry with shouts of ironical 
encouragement. 

His appearance gave a new idea to 
Charlie Pendragon, who, although he 
was now sadly out of breath, once more 
upraised his voice. 

“Stop, thief!” he cried. 

And immediately the butcher’s boy 
had taken up the cry and joined in the 
pursuit. « 

This was a bitter moment for the 
hunted secretary. It is true that his 
terror enabled him once more to im- 
prove his pace, and gain with every step 
on his pursuers; but he was well aware 
that he was near the end of his re- 
sources, and should he meet any one 
coming the other way, his predicament 
in the narrow lane would be desperate 
indeed. 

“T must find a place of concealment,” 
he thought, “and that within the next 
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few seconds, or all is over with me in 
this world.” 

Scarcely had the thought crossed his 
mind than the lane took a sudden turn- 
ing; and he found himself hidden from 
his enemies. There are circumstances 
in which even the least energetic of 
mankind learn to behave with vigour 
and decision; and the most cautious for- 
get their prudence and embrace fool- 
hardy resolutions. This was one of those 
occasions for Harry Hartley; and those 
who knew him best would have been 
the most astonished at the lad’s audac- 
ity. He stopped dead, flung the band- 
box over a garden wall, and leaping up- 
ward with incredible agility and seizing 
the copestone with his hands, he tum- 
bled headlong after it into the garden. 

He came to himself a moment after- 
wards, seated in a border of small rose- 
bushes. His hands and knees were cut 
and bleeding, for the wall had been 
protected against such an escalade by a 
liberal provision of old bottles; and he 
was conscious of a general dislocation 
and a painful swimming in the head. 
Facing him across the garden, which 
was in admirable order, and set with 
flowers of the most delicious perfume, 
he beheld the back of a house. It was 
of considerable extent, and plainly hab- 
itable; but, in odd contrast to the 
grounds, it was crazy, ill-kept, and of 
a mean appearance. On all other sides 
the circuit of the garden wall appeared 
unbroken. 

He took in these features of the scene 
with mechanical glances, but his mind 
was still unable to piece together or 
draw a rational conclusion from what 
he saw. And when he heard footsteps 
advancing on the gravel, although he 
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turned his eyes in that direction, it was 
with no thought either for defence or 
fight. 

The new-comer was a large, coarse, 
and very sordid personage, in garden- 
ing clothes, and with a watering-pot in 
his left hand. One less confused would 
have been affected with some alarm at 
the sight of this man’s huge propor- 
tions and black and lowering eyes. But 
Harry was too gravely shaken by his 
fall to be so much as terrified; and if 
he was unable to divert his glances 
from the gardener, he remained abso- 
lutely passive, and suffered him to draw 
near, to take him by the shoulder, and 
to plant him roughly on his feet, with- 
out a motion of resistance. 

For a moment the two stared into 
each other’s eyes, Harry fascinated, the 
man filled with wrath and a cruel, 
sneering humour. 

“Who are you?” he demanded at last. 
“Who are you to coming flying over my 
wall and break my “Gloire de Dijons? 
What is your name?” he added, shaking 
him; ‘and what may be your business 
here?” 

Harry could not as much as proffer a 
word in explanation. 

But just at that moment Pendragon 
and the butcher’s boy went clumping 
past, and the sound of their feet and 
their hoarse crics echoed loudly in the 
narrow lane. The gardener had re- 
tteived his answer; and he looked down 
into Harry’s face with an obnoxious 
smile. 

“A thief!” he said. “Upon my word, 
and a very good thing you must make 
of it; for I see you dressed like a 
xentleman from top to toe. Are you not 
ashamed to go about the world in such 
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a trim, with honest folk, I dare say, 
glad to buy your cast-off finery second 
hand? Speak up, you dog,” the man 
went on; “you can understand English, 
I suppose; and I mean to have a bit 
of talk with you before I march you to 
the station.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Harry, “this is all 
a dreadful misconception; and if you 
will go with me to Sir Thomas Vande- 
leur’s in Eaton Place, I can promise 
that all will be made plain. The most 
upright person, as I now perceive, can 
be led into suspicious positions.” 

“My little man,” replied the gar- 
dener, “I will go with you no farther 
than the station-house in the next street. 
The inspector, no doubt, will be glad 
to take a stroll with you as far as Eaton 
Place, and have a bit of afternoon tea 
with your great acquaintances. Or would 
you prefer to go direct to the Home 
Secretary? Sir Thomas Vandeleur, in- 
deed! Perhaps you think I don’t know 
a gentleman when I see one, from a 
common  run-the-hedge like you? 
Clothes or no clothes, I can read you like 
a book. Here is a shirt that maybe cost 
as much as my Sunday hat; and that 
coat, I take it, has never seen the in- 
side ofeRag-fair, and then your boots—” 

The man, whose eyes had fallen upon 
the ground, stopped short in his insult- 
ing commentary, and remained for a 
moment looking intently upon some- 
thing at his feet. When he spoke his 
voice was strangely altered. 

“What in God’s name,” said he, “is 
all this?” 

Harry, following the direction of the 
man’s eyes, beheld a spectacle that 
struck him dumb with terror and amaze- 
ment. In his fall he had descended 
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vertically upon the bandbox and burst 
it open from end to end; thence a great 
treasure of diamonds had poured forth, 
and now lay abroad, part trodden in the 
soil, part scattered on the surface in 
regal and glittering profusion. There 
was a magnificent coronet which he had 
often admired on Lady Vandeleur; there 
were rings and brooches, ear-drops and 
bracelets, and even unset brilliants roll- 


ing here and there among the rose- 


bushes like drops of morning dew. A 
princely fortune lay between the two 
men upon the ground—a fortune in the 
most inviting, solid, and durable form, 
capable of being carried in an apron, 
beautiful in itself, and scattering the 
sunlight in a million rainbow flashes. 

“Good God!” said Harry, “I am 
lost!” 

His mind raced backwards into the 
past with the incalculable velocity of 
thought, and he began to comprehend 
his day’s adventures, to conceive them 
as a whole, and to recognise the sad 
imbroglio in which his own character 
and fortunes had become involved. He 
looked round him as if for help, but 
he was alone in the garden, with his 
scattered diamonds and his redoubtable 
interlocutor; and when he gave ear, 
there was no sound but the rustle of the 
leaves and the hurried pulsation of his 
heart. It was little wonder if the young 
man felt himself deserted by his spirit, 
and with a broken voice repeated his 
last ejaculation— 

“T am lost!” 

The gardener peered in all directions, 
with an air of guilt; but there was no 
face at any of the windows, and he 
seemed to breathe again. 

“Pick up a heart,” he said, “you 
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fool! The worst of it is done. Why 
could you not say at first there was 
enough for two? Two?” he repeated, 
“aye, and for two hundred! But come 
away from here, where we may be ob- 
served; and, for the love of wisdom, 
straighten out your hat and brush your 
clothes. You could not travel two steps 
the figure of fun you look just now.” 

While Harry mechanically adopted 
these suggestions, the gardener, getting 
upon his knees, hastily drew together 
the scattered jewels and returned them 
to the bandbox. The touch of these 
costly crystals sent a shiver of emotion 
through the’ man’s stalwart frame; his 
face was transfigured, and his eyes 
shone with concupiscence; indeed it 
seemed as if he luxuriously prolonged 
his occupation, and dallied with every 
diamond that he handled. At last, how- 
ever, it was done; and, concealing the 
bandbox in his smock, the gardener 
beckoned to Harry and preceded him in 
the direction of the house. 

Near the door they were met by a 
young man evidently in holy orders, 
dark and strikingly handsome, with a 
look of mingled weakness and resolu- 
tion, and very neatly attired after the 
manner of his caste. The gardener was 
plainly annoyed by this encounter; but 
he put as good a face upon it as he 
could, and accosted the clergyman with 
an obsequious and smiling air. 

“Here is a fine afternoon, Mr. Rol- 
les,” said he: “a fine afternoon, as sure 
as God made it! And here is a young 
friend of mine who had a fancy to look 
at my roses. I took the liberty to bring 
him in, for I thought none of the lod- 
gers would object.” 

“Speaking for myself,” replied the 
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Reverend Mr. Rolles, “I do not; nor do 
I fancy any of the rest of us would be 
more difficult upon so small a matter. 
The garden is your own, Mr. Raeburn; 
we must none of us forget that; and 
because you give us liberty to walk there 
we should be indeed ungracious if we 
so far presumed upon your politeness as 
to interfere with the convenience of 
your friends. But, on second thoughts,” 
he added, “I believe that this gentleman 
and I have met before. Mr. Hartley, I 
think. I regret to observe that you 
have had a fall.” 

And he offered his hand. 

A sort of maiden dignity and a desire 
to delay as long as possible the neces- 
sity for explanation moved Harry to 
refuse this chance of help, and to deny 
his own identity. He chose the tender 
mercies of the gardener, who was at 
least unknown to him, rather than the 
curiosity and perhaps the doubts of an 
acquaintance. 

“T fear there is some mistake,” said 
he. “My name is Thomlinson and I 
am a friend of Mr. Raeburn’s.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Rolles. 
likeness is amazing.” 

Mr. Raeburn, who had been upon 
thorns throughout this colloquy, now 
felt it high time to bring it to a period. 

“T wish you a pleasant saunter, sir,” 
said he. 

And with that he dragged Harry after 
him into the house, and then into a 
chamber on the garden. His first care 
was to draw down the blind, for Mr. 
Rolles still remained where they had 
left him, in ‘an attitude of perplexity 
and thought. Then he emptied the 
broken bandbox on the table, and stood 
before the treasure, thus fully dis- 
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played, with an expression of raptur- 
ous greed, and rubbing his hands upon 
his thighs. For Harry, the sight of the 
man’s face under the influence of this 
base emotion, added another pang to 
those he was already suffering. It 
seemed incredible that, from his life 
of pure and delicate trifling, he should 
be plunged in a breath among sordid 
and criminal relations. He could re- 
proach his conscience with no sinful 
act; and yet he was now suffering the 
punishment of sin in its most acute and 
cruel forms—the dread of punishment, 
the suspicions of the good, and the 
companionship and contamination of 
vile and brutal natures. He felt he 
could lay his life down with gladness to 
escape from the room and the society 
of Mr. Raeburn. 

“And now,” said the latter, after he 
had separated the jewels into two 
nearly equal parts, and drawn one of 
them nearer to himself; “and now,” 
said he, “everything in this world has 
to be paid for, and some things sweetly. 
You must know, Mr. Hartley, if such 
be your name, that I am a man of a 
very easy temper, and good nature has 
been my stumbling-block from first to 
last. I could pocket the whole of these 
pretty pebbles, if I chose, and I should 
like to see you dare to say a word; but 
I think I must have taken a liking to 
you; for I declare I have not the heart 
to shave you so close. So, do you see, 
in pure kind feeling, I propose that we 
divide; and these,” indicating the two 
heaps, “are the proportions that seem 
to me just and friendly. Do you see 
any objection, Mr. Hartley, may I ask? 
I am not the man to stick upon a 
brooch.” 
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returned Raeburn. 
share them with anybody, couldn’t you? 
_ Well now, that is what I call a pity; for 
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“But, sir,” cried Harry, “what you 
propose to me is impossible. The jew- 


/ els are not mine, and I cannot share 
what is another’s, no matter with whom, 


ner in what proportions.” 
“They are not yours, are they not?” 
“And you could not 


here am I obliged to take you to the 
station. The police—think of that,’ he 
continued; “think of the disgrace for 
your respectable parents; think,’ he 


went on, taking Harry by the wrist; 


“think of the Colonies and the Day of 
Judgment.” 

“T cannot help it,” wailed Harry. “It 
is not my fault. You will not come 


with me to Eaton Place?” 


that is certain. 


“No,” replied the man, “I will not, 
And I mean to divide 


these playthings with you here.” 


And so saying he applied a sudden 
and severe torsion to the lad’s wrist. 

Harry could not suppress a scream, 
and the perspiration burst forth upon 
his face. Perhaps pain and _ terror 
quickened his intelligence, but certainly 
at that moment the whole business 
flashed across him in another light; and 
he saw that there was nothing for it 
but to accede to the ruffian’s proposal, 
and trust to find the house and force 
him to disgorge, under more favourable 
circumstances, and when he himself 
was clear from all suspicion. 

“T agree,” he said. 

“There is a lamb,” sneered the gar- 
dener. “I thought you would recognise 
your interests at last. This bandbox,” 
he continued, “I shall burn with my 
rubbish; it is a thing that curious folk 
might recognise; and as for you, scrape 
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up your gaieties and put them in your 
pocket.” 

Harry proceeded to obey, Raeburn 
watching him, and every now and again 
his greed rekindled by some bright scin- 
tillation, abstracting another jewel from 
the secretary's share, and adding it to 
his own. 

When this was finished, both pro- 
ceeded to the front door, which Rae- 


_ burn cautiously opened to observe the 


street. This was apparently clear of 
passengers; for he suddenly seized 
Harry by the nape of the neck, and 
holding his face downward so that he 
could see nothing but the roadway and 
the doorsteps of the houses, pushed 
him violently before him down one 
street and up another for the space of 
perhaps a minute and a half. Harry 
had counted three corners before the 
bully relaxed his grasp, and crying, 
“Now be off with you!” sent the lad 
flying head foremost with a _ well-di- 
rected and athletic kick. 

When Harry gathered himself up, 
half-stunned and bleeding freely at the 
nose, Mr. Raeburn had entirely disap- 
peared. For the first time, anger and 
pain so completely overcame the lad’s 
spirits that he burst into a fit of tears 
and remained sobbing in the middle of 
the road. 

After he had thus somewhat assuaged 
his emotions, he began to look about 
him and read the names of the streets 
at whose intersection he had been de- 
serted by the gardener. He was still 
in an unfrequented portion of West 
London, among villas and large gar- 
dens; but he could see some persons at 
a window who had evidently witnessed 
bis misfortune; and almost immediately 
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after a servant came running from the 
house and offered him a glass of water. 
At the same time, a dirty rogue, who 
had been slouching somewhere in the 
neighborhood, drew near him from the 
other side. 

“Poor fellow,” said the maid, “how 
vilely you have been handled, to be 
sure! Why, your knees are all cut, and 
your clothes ruined! Do you know the 
wretch who used you so?” 

“That I do!” cried Harry, who was 
somewhat refreshed by the water; “and 
shall run him home in spite of his pre- 
cautions. He shall pay dearly for this 
day’s work, I promise you.” 

“You had better come into the house 
and have yourself washed and brushed,” 
continued the maid. “My mistress will 
make you welcome, never fear. And, 
see, I will pick up your hat. Why, love 
of mercy!” she screamed, “if you have 
not dropped diamonds all over the 
street!” 

Such was the case; a good half of 
what remained to him after the depre- 
dations of Mr. Raeburn, had been 
shaken out of his pockets by the sum- 
mersault and once more lay glittering 
on the ground. He blessed his fortune 
that the maid had been so quick of 
eye; “there is nothing so bad but it 
might be worse,” thought he; and the 
recovery of these few seemed to him 
almost as great an affair as the loss of 
all the rest. But, alas; as he stooped 
to pick up his treasures, the loiterer 
made a rapid onslaught, overset both 
Harry and the maid with a movement 
of his arms, swept up a double hand- 
ful of the diamonds, and made off along 
the street with an amazing swiftness. 

Harry, as soon as he could get upon 
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his feet, gave chase to the miscreant 
with many cries, but the latter was too 
fleet of foot, and probably too well ac- 
quainted with the locality; for turn 
where the pursuer woula he could find 
no traces of the fugitive. 

In the deepest despondency, Harry 
revisited the scene of his mishap, where 
the maid, who was still waiting, very 
honestly returned hm his hat and the 
remainder of the fallen diamonds. 
Harry thanked her from his heart, and 
being now in no humour for economy, 
made his way to the nearest cab-stand 
and set for Eaton Place by coach. 


The house, on his arrival, seemed in 
some confusion, as if a catastrophe had 
happened in the family; and the ser- 
vants clustered together in the hall, and 
were unable, or perhaps not altogether 
anxious, to suppress their merriment at 
the tatterdemalion figure of the secre- 
tary. He passed them with as good 
an air of dignity as he could assume, 
and made directly for the boudoir. 
When he opened the door an astonishing 
and even menacing spectacle presented 
itself to his eyes; for he beheld the 
General and his wife and, of all people, 
Charlie Pendragon, closeted together 
and speaking with earnestness and grav- 
ity on some important subject. Harry 
saw at once that there was little left 
for him to explain—plenary confes- 
sion had plainly been made to the Gen- 
eral of the intended fraud upon his 
pocket, and the unfortunate miscarriage 
of the scheme; and they had all made 
common cause against a common 
danger. 

“Thank Heaven;” cried Lady Van- 
deleur, “here he is! The bandbox, | 
Uarry—the bandbox!” 
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But Harry stood before them silent 
and downcast. 

“Speak!” she cried. 
is the bandbox?”’ 

And the men, with threatening ges- 
tures, repeated the demand. 

Harry drew a handful of jewels from 


“Speak! Where 


his pocket. He was very white. 
“This is all that remains,” said he. 
“¥ declare before Heaven it was 


through no fault of mine; and if you: 


will have patience, although some are 
lost, I am afraid, for ever, others, I 
am sure, may be still recovered.” 

“Alas!” cried Lady Vandeleur, “all 
our diamonds are gone, and I owe ninety 
thousand pounds for dress!” 

“Madam,” said the General, “you 
might have paved the gutter with your 
own trash; you might have made debts 
to fifty times the sum you mention; 
you might have robbed me of my moth- 
er’s coronet and ring; and Nature might 
have still so far prevailed that I could 
have forgiven you at last. But, ma- 
dam, you have taken the Rajah’s Dia- 
mond—the Eye of Light, as the Orien- 
tals poetically termed it—the Pride of 
Kashgar! You have taken from me 
the Rajah’s Diamond,” he cried, rais- 
ing his hands, “and all, madam, all is 
at an end between us!” 

“Believe me, General Vandeleur,” she 
replied, “that is one of the most agree- 
able speeches that ever I heard from 
your lips; and since we are to be 
ruined, I could almost welcome the 
change, if it delivers me from you. You 
have told me often enough that I mar- 
ried you for your money; let me tell 
you now that I always bitterly repented 
the bargain; and if you were still mar- 
riageable, and had a diamond bigger 
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than your head, I should counsel eve. 
my maid against a union so uninvit- 
ing and disastrous. As for you, Mr. 
Hartley,” she continued, turning on the 
secretary, “you have sufficiently ex. 
hibited your valuable qualities in this 
house; we are now persuaded that you 
equally lack manhood, sense, and seif- 
respect; and I can see only one course 
open for you—to withdraw instanter, 
and, if possible, return no more. For — 
your wages you may rank as a creditor 
in my late husband’s bankruptcy.” 
Harry had scarcely comprehended this 
insulting address before the General 
was down upon him with another. 
“And in the meantime,” said that 
personage, “follow me before the near: 
est Inspector of Police. You may im- 
pose upon a simple-minded soldier, sir, 
but the eye of the law will read your 
disreputable secret. If I must spend mv 
old age in poverty through your un- 
derhand intriguing with my wife, I 
mean at least that you shall not remain 
unpunished for your pains; and God, 
sir, will deny me a very considerable 
satisfaction if you do not pick oakum 
from now until your dying day.” 
With that, the General dragged Harry 
from the apartment, and hurried him 
downstairs and along the street to the 
police-station of the district. 


Here (says my Arabian author) ended 
this deplorable business of the bandbox. 
But to the unfortunate Secretary the 
whole affair was the beginning of a new 
and manlier life. The police were easily 
persuaded of his innocence; and, after 
he had given what help he could in the 
subsequent investigations, he was even 
complimented by one of the chiefs of 
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the detective department on his probity 
and simplicity of his behaviour. Sev- 
eral persons interested themselves in one 
so unfortunate; and soon after he in- 
herited a sum of money from a maiden 
aunt in Worcestershire. With this he 
married Prudence, and set sail for Ben- 
digo, or according to another account, 
for Trincomalee, exceedingly content, 
and with the best of prospects. 


STORY OF THE YOUNG MAN IN 
HOLY ORDERS. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Simon Rolles had 
distinguished himself in the Moral 
Sciences, and was more than usually 
proficient in the study of Divinity. His 
essay “On the Christian Doctrine of 
the Social Obligations” obtained for 
him, at the moment of its production, a 
certain celebrity in the University of 
Oxford; and it was understood in cler- 
ical and learned circles that young Mr. 
Rolles had in contemplation a consider- 
able work—a folio, it was said—on the 
authority of the Fathers of the Church. 
These attainments, these ambitious de- 
signs, however, were far from helping 
him to any preferment; and he was 
still in quest of his first curacy when a 
chance ramble in that part of London, 
the peaceful and rich aspect of the gar- 
den, a desire for solitude and study, and 
the cheapness of the lodging, led him 
to take up his abode with Mr. Rae- 
burn, the nurseryman of Stockdove 
Lane. 

It was his habit every afternoon, 
after he had worked seven or eight 
hours on St. Ambrose or St. Chrysos- 
tom, to walk for a while in meditation 
among the roses. And this was usually 
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one of the most productive moments of 
his day. But even a sincere appetite 
for thought, and the excitement of 
grave problems awaiting solution, are 
not always sufficient to preserve the 
mind of the philosopher against the 
petty shocks and contacts of the world. 
And when Mr. Rolles found General 
Vandeleur’s secretary, ragged and bleed- 
ing, in the company of his landlord; 
when he saw both change colour and 
seek to avoid his questions; and, above 
all, when the former denied his own 
identity with the most unmoved assur- 
ance, he speedily forgot the Saints and 
Fathers in the vulgar interest of curi- 
osity. 

“T cannot be mistaken,” thought he. 
“That is Mr. Hartley beyond a doubt. 
How comes he in such a pickle? why 
does he deny his name? and what can 
be his business with that black looking 
ruffian, my landlord?” 

As he was thus reflecting, another pe- 
culiar circumstance attracted his atten- 
tion. The face of Mr. Raeburn ap- 
peared at a low window next the door; 
and, as chance directed, his eyes met 
those of Mr. Rolles. The nurseryman 
seemed disconcerted, and even alarmed; 
and immediately after the blind of the 
apartment was pulled sharply down. 

“This may all be very well,” re- 
flected Mr. Rolles; “it may be all ex- 
cellently well; but I confess freely that 
I do not think so. Suspicious, under- 
hand, untruthful, fearful of observation 
—I believe upon my soul,” he thought, 
“the pair are plotting some disgrace- 
ful action.” | 

The detective that there is in all of 
us awoke and became clamant in the 
bosom of Mr. Rolles; and with a brisk, 
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eager step, that bore no resemblance 
| to his usual gait, he proceeded to make 
| the circuit of the garden. 
| came to the scene of Harry’s escalade, 
his eye was at once arrested by a 


When he 


broken rosebush and marks of tram- 


pling on the mould. He looked up, and 


saw scratches on the brick, and a rag 
of trouser floating from a broken bot- 
tle. This, then, was the mode of en- 


-trance chosen by Mr. Raeburn’s par- 


ticular friend! It was thus that Gen- 
eral Vandeleur’s secretary came to ad- 
mire a  flower-garden! The young 
clergyman whistled softly to himself as 
he stooped to examine the ground. He 
could make out where Harry had landed 
from his perilous leap; he recognised 
the flat foot of Mr. Raeburn where it 
had sunk deeply in the soil as he pulled 
up the Secretary by the collar; nay, on 
a closer inspection, he seemed to dis- 
tinguish the marks of groping fingers, as 
though something had been spilt abroad 
and eagerly collected. 

“Upon my word,” he thought, “the 
thing grows vastly interesting.” 

And just then he caught sight of 
something almost entirely buried in the 
earth. In an instant he had disinterred 
a dainty morocco case, ornamented and 
clasped in gilt. It had been trodden 
heavily underfoot, and thus escaped the 
hurried search of Mr. Raeburn. Mr. 
Rolles opened the case, and drew a long 
breath of almost horrified astonishment; 
for there lay before him, in a cradle of 
green velvet, a diamond of prodigious 
magnitude and of the finest water. It 
was of the bigness of a duck’s egg; 
beautifully shaped, and without a flaw; 
and as the sun shone upon it, it gave 
forth a lustre like that of electricity, 
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and seemed to burn in his hand with a 
thousand internal fires. 

He knew little of precious stones; but 
the Rajah’s Diamond was a wonder 
that explained itself; a village child, if 
he found it, would run screaming for 
the nearest cottage; and a savage would 
prostrate himself in adoration before so 
imposing a fetish. ‘The beauty of the 
stone flattered the young clergyman’s 
eyes; the thought of its incalculable 
value overpowered his intellect. He 
knew that what he held in his hand was 
worth more than many years’ purchase 
of an archiepiscopal see; that it would 
build cathedrals more stately than Ely 
or Cologne; that he who possessed 
it was set free for ever from the primal 
curse, and might follow his own inclina- 
tions without concern or hurry, without 
let or hindrance. And as he suddenly 
turned it, the rays leaped forth again 
with renewed brilliancy, and seemed to 
pierce his very heart. 

Decisive actions are often taken in 
a moment and without any conscious 
deliverance from the rational parts of 
man. So it was now with Mr. Rolles. 
He glanced hurriedly round; beheld, like 
Mr. Raeburn before him, nothing but 
the sunlit flower-garden, the tall tree- . 
tops, and the house with blinded win- 
dows; and in a trice he had shut the 
case, thrust it into his pocket, and was 
hastening to his study with the speed 
of guilt. 

The Reverend Simon Rolles had 
stolen the Rajah’s Diamond. 

Early in the afternoon the police ar- 
rived with Harry Hartley. The nurs- 
eryman, who was beside himself with 
terror, readily discovered his hoard; 
and the jewels were identified and in- 
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ventoried in the presence of the Secre- 
tary. As for Mr. Rolles, he showed 
himself in a most obliging temper, com- 
municated what he knew with freedom, 
and professed regret that he could do 
no more to help the officers in their 
duty. : 

“Still,” he added, “I suppose your 
business is nearly at an end.” 

“By no means,” replied the man from 
Scotland Yard; and he narrated the 
second robbery of which Harry had 
been the immediate victim, and gave 
the young clergyman a description of 
the more important jewels that were 
still not found, dilating particularly on 
the Rajah’s Diamond. 

“Tt must be worth a fortune,” ob- 
served Mr. Rolles. 

“Ten fortunes—twenty 
cried the officer. 

“The more it is worth,” remarked 
Simon shrewdly, “the more difficult it 
would be to sell. Such a thing has a 
physiognomy not to be disguised, and I 
should fancy a man might as easily ne- 
gotiate St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

“Oh, truly!” said the officer; “but if 
the thief be a man of any intelligence, 
he will cut it into three or four, and 
there will be still enough to make him 
rich,” 

“Thank you,” said the clergyman. 
“You cannot imagine how much your 
conversation interests me.” 

Whereupon the functionary admitted 
that they knew many strange things in 
his profession, and immediately after 
took his leave. 

Mr. Rolles regained his apartment. 
It seemed smaller and barer than usual; 
the materials for his great work had 
never presented so little interest; and 


fortunes,” 
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he looked upon his library with the eye 
of scorn. He took down, volume by 
volume, several Fathers of the Church, 
and glanced them through; but they 
contained nothing to his purpose. 

“These old gentlemen,” thought he, 
“are no doubt very valuable writers, 
but they seem to me conspicuously ig- 
norant of life. Here am I, with learn- 
ing enough to be a Bishop, and I posi- 
tively do not know how to dispose of 
a stolen diamond. I glean a hint from 
a common policeman, and, with all my 
folios, I cannot so much as put it into 
execution. This inspires me with very 
low ideas of University training.” 


Herewith he kicked over his book- 
shelf and, putting on his hat, hastened 
from the house to the club of which 
he was a member. In such a place of 
mundane resort he hoped to find some 
man of good counsel and a shrewd ex- 
perience in life. In the reading-room 
he saw many of the country clergy and 
an Archdeacon; there were three jour- 
nalists and a writer upon the Higher 
Metaphysic, playing pool; and at din- 
ner only the raff of ordinary club fre- 
quenters showed their commonplace and 
obliterated countenances. None of 
these, thought Mr. Rolles, would know 
more on dangerous topics than he knew 
himself; none of them were fit to give 
him guidance in his present strait. At 
length, in the smoking-room, up many 
weary stairs, he hit upon a gentleman 
of somewhat portly build and dressed 
with conspicuous plainness. He was 
smoking a cigar and reading the Fort- 
nightly Review; his face was singularly 
free from all sign of preoccupation or 
fatigue; and there was something in his 
air which seemed to invite confidence 
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and to expect submission. The more 
the young clergyman scrutinised his 
features, the more he was convinced 
that he had fallen on one capable of 
giving pertinent advice. 


“Sir,” said he, “you will excuse my 
abruptness; but I judge you from your 
appearance to be pre-eminently a man 
of the world.” 


“TJ have indeed considerable claims 
to that distinction,” replied the stranger, 
laying aside his magazine with a look 
of mingled amusement and surprise. 


“T, sir,” continued the Curate, “am 
a recluse, a student, a creature of ink- 
bottles and patristic folios. A recent 
event has brought my folly vividly be- 
fore my eyes, and I desire to instruct 
myself in life. By life,” he added, “I 
do not mean Thackeray’s novels; but 
the crimes and secret possibilities of 
our society, and the principles of wise 
conduct among exceptional events. I 
am a patient reader; can the thing be 
learnt in books?” 


“You put me in a difficulty,” said 
the stranger. “I confess I have no great 
notion of the use of bocks, except to 
amuse a railway journey; although, I 
believe, there are some very exact 
treatises on astronomy, the use of the 
globes, agriculture, and the art of mak- 
ing paper flowers. Upon the less ap- 
parent provinces of life I fear you will 
find nothing truthful. Yet stay,” he 
added, “have you read Gaboriau?” 

Mr. Rolles admitted he had never 
even heard the name. 


“You may gather some notions from 
Gaboriau,” resumed the stranger. “He 
is at least suggestive; and as he is an 
author much studied by Prince Bis- 
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marck, you will, at the worst, lose your 
time in good society.” 

“Sir,” said the Curate, “I am infi- 
nitely obliged by your politeness.” 

“You have already more than repaid 
me,” returned the other. 

“How?” inquired Simon. 

“By the novelty of your request,” 
replied the gentleman; and with a polite 
gesture, as though to ask permission, 
he resumed the study of the Fortnightly 
Review. 

On his way home Mr. Rolles pur- 
chased a work on precious stones and 
several of Gaboriau’s novels. These 
last he eagerly skimmed until an ad- 
vanced hour in the morning; but al- 
though they introduced him to many 
new ideas, he could nowhere discover 
what to do with a stolen diamond. He 
was annoyed, moreover, to find the in- 
formation scattered amongst romantic 
story-telling, instead of soberly set forth 
after the manner of a manual; and he 
concluded that, even if the writer had 
thought much upon these subjects, he 
was totally lacking in educational 
method. For the character and attain- 
ments of Lecog, however, he was un- 
able to contain his admiration. 

“He was truly a great creature,” ru- 
minated Mr. Rolles. “He knew the 
world as I know Paley’s Evidences. 
There was nothing that he could not 
carry to a termination with his own 
hand, and against the largest odds. 
Heavens!” he broke out suddenly, “is 
not this the lesson? Must I not learn 
to cut diamonds for myself?” 

It seemed to him as if he had sailed 
at once out of his perplexities; he re- 
membered that he knew a jeweller, one 
B. Macculloch, in Edinburgh, who would 
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be glad to put him in the way of the 
necessary training; a few months, per- 
haps a few years, of sordid toil, and he 
would be sufficiently expert to divide 
and sufficiently cunning to dispose with 
advantage of the Rajah’s Diamond. 
That done, he might return to pursue 
his researches at leisure, a wealthy and 
luxurious student, envied and respected 
by all. Golden visions attended him 
through his slumber, and he awoke re- 
freshed and light-hearted with the morn- 
ing sun. 

Mr. Raeburn’s house was on that day 
to be closed by the police, and this af- 
forded a pretext for his departure. He 
cheerfully prepared his baggage, trans- 
ported it to King’s Cross, where he left 
it in the cloak-room, and returned to 
the club to while away the afternoon 
and dine. 

“If you dine here to-day, Rolles,” 
observed an acquaintance, “you may 
see two of the most remarkable men 
in England—Prince Florizel of Bohemia, 
and old Jack Vandeleur.” 

“T have heard of the Prince,” replied 
Mr. Rolles; “and General Vandeleur I 
have even met in society.” 

“General Vandeleur is an ass!” re- 
turned the other. ‘This is his brother 
John, the biggest adventurer, the best 
judge of precious stones, and one of 
the most acute diplomatists in Europe. 
Have you never heard of his duel with 
the Duc de Val d’Orge? of his exploits 
and atrocities when he was Dictator of 
Paraguay? of his dexterity in recover- 
ing Sir Samuel Levi’s jewellery? nor of 
his services in the Indian Mutiny—serv- 
ices by which the Government profited, 
but which the Government dared not 
recognise? You make me wonder what 
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we mean by fame, or even by infamy; 
for Jack Vandeleur has _ prodigious 
claims to both. Run downstairs,” he 
continued, “take a table near them, and 
keep your ears open. You will hear 
some strange talk, or I am much mis- 
led.” 

“But how shall I know them?” in- 
quired the clergyman. 

“Know them!” cried his friend; 
“why, the Prince is the finest gentleman 
in Europe, the only living creature who 
looks like a king; and as for Jack Van- 
deleur, if you can imagine Ulysses at 
seventy years of age, and with a sabre- 
cut across his face, you have the man 
before you! Know them, indeed! 
Why, you could pick either of them 
out of a Derby day!” 

Rolles eagerly hurried to the dining- 
room. It was as his friend had as- 
serted; it was impossible to mistake 
the pair in question. Old John Vande- 
leur was of a remarkable force of body, 
and obviously broken to the most dif- 
ficult exercises. He had neither the’ car- 
riage of a swordsman, nor of a sailor, 
nor yet of one much inured to the sad- 
dle; but something made up of all 
these, and the result and expression of 
many different habits and dexterities. 
His features were bold and aquiline; 
his expression arrogant and predatory; 
his whole appearance that of a swift, 
violent, unscrupulous man of action; 
and his copious white hair and the deep 
sabre-cut that traversed his nose and 
temple added a note of savagery to a 
head already remarkable and menacing 
in itself. 

In his companion, the Prince of Bo- 
hemia, Mr. Rolles was astonished to 
recognise the gentleman who had rec- 
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ommended him the study of Gaboriau. 


Doubtless Prince Florizel, who rarely 


visited the club, of which, as of most 


_ others, he was an honorary member, 
| had been waiting for John Vandeleur 
'when Simon accosted him on the pre- 
| vious evening. 


The other diners had modestly re- 
tired into the angles of the room, and 
left the distinguished pair in a certain 
isolation, but the young clergyman was 
unrestrained by any sentiment of awe, 
and, marching boldly up, took his place 
at the nearest table. 

The conversation was, indeed, new to 
the student’s ears. The ex-Dictator of 
Paraguay stated many extraordinary ex- 
periences in different quarters of the 
world; and the Prince supplied a com- 
mentary which, to a man of thought, 
was even more interesting than the 
events themselves. Two forms of ex- 
perience were thus brought together 
and laid before the young clergyman; 
and he did not know which to admire 


the most—the desperate actor or the © 


skilled expert in life; the man who 
spoke boldly of his own deeds and 
perils, or the man who seemed, like a 
god, to know all things and to have suf- 
fered nothing. The manner of each 
aptly fitted with his part in the dis- 
course. The Dictator indulged in bru- 
talities alike of speech and gesture; 
his hand opened and shut and fell 
roughly on the table; and his voice was 
loud and heavy. The Prince, on the 
other hand, seemed the very type of 
urbane docility and quiet; the least 
movement, the least inflection, had with 
him a weightier significance than all the 
shouts and pantomime of his compan- 
ion; and if ever, as must frequently 
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have been the case, he described some 
experience personal to himself, it was 
so aptly dissimulated as to pass un- 
noticed with the rest. } 

At length the talk wandered on to the 
late robberies and the Rajah’s Diamond. 

“That diamond would be better in the 
sea,” observed Prince Florizel. 

“As a Vandeleur,” replied the Dic- 
tator, “your Highness may imagine my 
dissent.” 

“T speak on grounds of public policy,” 
pursued the Prince. “Jewels so valu- 
able should be reserved for the col- 
lection of a Princé or the treasury of a 
great nation. To hand them about 
among the common sort of men is to 
set a price on Virtue’s head; and if the 
Rajah of Kashgar—a Prince, I under- 
stand, of great enlightenment—desired 
vengeance upon the men of Europe, he 
could hardly have gone more effica- 
ciously about his purpose than by send- 
ing us this apple of discord. There is 
no honesty too robust for such a trial. 
I myself, who have many duties and 
many privileges of my own—I myself, 
Mr. Vandeleur, could scarce handle the 
intoxicating crystal and be safe. As 
for you, who are a diamond hunter by 
taste and profession, I do not believe 
there is a crime in the calendar you 
would not perpetrate—I do not believe 
you have a friend in the world whom 
you would not eagerly betray—I do 
not know if you have a family, but if 
you have I declare you would sacrifice 
your children—and all this for what? 
Not to be richer, nor to have more com- 
forts or more respect, but simply to 
call this diamond yours for a year or 
two until you die, and now and again 
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to open a safe and look at it as one 
looks at a picture.” 

“Tt is true,’ replied Vandeleur. “I 
have hunted most things from men and 
women down to mosquitoes; I have 
dived for coral; I have followed both 
whales and tigers; and a diamond is 
the tallest quarry of the lot. It has 
beauty and worth; it alone can properly 
reward the ardours of the chase. At 
this moment, as your Highness may 
fancy, I am upon the trail; I have a 
sure knack, a wide experience; I know 
every stone of price in my brother’s 
collection as a shepherd knows his 
sheep; and I wish I may die if I do not 
recover them every one!” 

“Sir Thomas Vandeleur will have 
great cause to thank you,” said the 
Prince. 

“T am not so sure,” returned the Dic- 
tator, with a laugh. “One of the Van- 
deleurs will. Thomas or John—Peter 
or Paul—we are all apostles.” 

“T did not catch your observation,” 
said the Prince with some disgust. 

And at the same moment the waiter 
informed Mr. Vandeleur that his cab 
was at the door. 


Mr. Rolles glanced at the clock, and 
saw that he also must be moving; and 
the coincidence struck him sharply and 
unpleasantly, for he desired to see no 
more of the diamond hunter. 

Much study having somewhat shaken 
the young man’s nerves, he was in the 
habit of travelling in the most luxur- 
ious manner; and for the present jour- 
ney he had taken a sofa in the sleep- 
ing carriage. 

“You will be very comfortable,” said 
the guard; “there is no one in your 
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compartment, and only one old gentle- 
man in the other end.” 

It was close upon the hour, and the 
tickets were being examined, when Mr. 
Rolles beheld this other fellow-passen- 
ger ushered by several porters into his 
place; certainly, there was not another 
man in the world whom he would not 
have preferred—for it was old John 
Vandeleur, the ex-Dictator. 

The sleeping carriages on the Great 
Northern line were divided into three 
compartments—one at each end for 
travellers, and one in the centre fitted 
with the conveniences of a lavatory. 
A door running in grooves separated 
each of the others from the lavatory; 
but as there were neither bolts nor 
locks, the whole suite was practically 
common ground. 

When Mr. Rolles had studied his po- 
sition, he perceived himself without de- 
fence. If the Dictator chose to pay him 
a visit in the course of the night, he 
could do no less than receive it; he 
had no means of fortification, and lay 
open to attack as if he had been lying 
in the fields. This situation caused him 
some agony of mind. He recalled with 
alarm the boastful statements of his 
tellow-traveller across the dining-table, 
and the professions of immorality which 
he had heard him offering to the dis- 
gusted Prince. Some persons, he re-. 
membered to have read, are endowed 
with a singular quickness of perception | 
for the neighbourhood of precious: 
metals; through walls and even at con-. 
siderable distances they are said to di-. 
vine the presence of gold. Might it. 
not be the same with diamonds? he: 
wondered; and if so, who was more: 
likely to enjoy this transcendental sense 
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than the person who gloried in the ap- 
pellation of the Diamond Hunter? 
From such a man he recognised that 
he had everything to fear, and longed 
eagerly for the arrival of the day. 

In the meantime he neglected no pre- 
caution, concealed his diamond in the 
most internal pocket of a system of 
greatcoats, and devoutly recommended 
himself to the care of Providence. 

The train pursued its usual even and 
rapid course; and nearly half the jour- 
ney had been accomplished before slum- 
ber began to triumph over uneasiness 
in the breast of Mr. Rolles. For some 
time he resisted its influence; but it 
grew upon him more and more, and a 
little before York he was fain to stretch 
himself upon one of the couches and 
suffer his eyes to close; and almost 
at the same instant consciousness de- 
serted the young clergyman. His last 
thought was of his terrifying neighbour. 

When he awoke it was still pitch 
dark, except for the flicker of the veiled 
lamp; and the continual roaring and 
oscillation testified to the unrelaxed ve- 
locity of the train. He sat upright in a 
panic, for he had been tormented by 
the most uneasy dreams; it was some 
seconds before he recovered his self- 
command; and even after he had re- 
sumed a recumbent attitude sleep con- 
tinued to flee him, and he lay awake 
with his brain in a state of violent agi- 
tation, and his eyes fixed upon the lava- 
tory door. He pulled his clerical felt 
hat over his brow still farther to shield 
him from the light; and he adopted the 
usual expedients, such as counting a 
thousand or banishing thought, by which 
experienced invalids are accustomed to 
woo the approach of sleep. In the case 
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cf Mr. Rolles they proved one and all 
vain; he was harassed by a dozen dif- 
ferent anxieties—the old man in the 
cther end of the carriage haunted him 
in the most alarming shapes; and in 
whatever attitude he chose to lie the 
diamond in his pocket occasioned him a 
sensible physical distress. It burned, 
it was too large, it bruised his ribs; and 
there were infinitesimal fractions of a 
second in which he had half a mind to 
throw it from the window. 

While he was thus lying, a strange 
incident took place. 

The sliding-door into the lavatory 
stirred a little, and then a little more, 
and was finally drawn back for the 
space of about twenty inches. The 
lamp in the lavatory was unshaded, 
and in the lighted aperture thus dis- 
closed, Mr. Rolles could see the head. of 
Mr. Vandeleur in an attitude of deep 
attention. He was conscious that the 
gaze of the Dictator rested intently on 
his own face; and the instinct of self- 
preservation moved him to hold his 
breath, to refrain from the least move- 
ment, and keeping his eyes lowered, to 
watch his visitor from underneath the 
lashes. After about a moment, the head 
was withdrawn, and the door of the 
lavatory replaced. 

The Dictator had not come to at- 
tack, but to observe; his action was 
not that of a man threatening another, 
but that of a man who was himself 
threatened; if Mr. Rolles was afraid of 
him, it appeared that he, in his turn, 
was not quite easy on the score of Mr. 
Rolles. He had come, it would seem, 
to make sure that his only fellow-trav- 
eller was asleep; and, when satisfied on 
the point, he had at once withdrawn. 
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The clergyman leaped to his feet. 
The extreme of terror had given place 
to a reaction of foolhardy daring. He 
reflected that the rattle of the flying 
train concealed all other sounds, and 
determined, come what might, to return 
the visit he had just received. Divest- 
ing himself of his cloak, which might 
have interfered with the freedom of his 
action, he entered the lavatory and 
paused to listen. As he had expected, 
there was nothing to be heard above 
the roar of the train’s progress; and lay- 
ing his hand on the door at the farther 
side, he proceeded cautiously to draw it 
back for about six inches. Then he 
stopped, and could not contain an ejac- 
ulation of surprise. 

John Vandeleur wore a fur travelling 
cap with lappets to protect his ears; 
and this may have combined with the 
sound of the express to keep him in 
ignorance of what was going forward. 
It is certain, at least, that he did not 
raise his head, but continued without 
interruption to pursue his strange em- 
ployment. Between his feet stood an 
open hat-box; in one hand he held the 
sleeve of his sealskin greatcoat; in the 
other a formidable knife, with which 
he had just slit up the lining of the 
sleeve. Mr. Rolles had read of per- 
sons carrying money in a belt; and as 
he had no acquaintance with any but 
cricket-belts, he had never been able 
rightly to conceive how this was man- 
aged. But here was a stranger thing 
before his eyes; for John Vandeleur, it 
appeared, carried diamonds in the lin- 
ing of his sleeve; and even as the young 
clergyman gazed, he could see one glit- 
tering brilliant drop after another into 
the hat-box. 
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He stood riveted to the spot, follow- 
ing this unusual business with his eyes. 
The diamonds were, for the most part, 
small, and not easily distinguishable 
either in shape or fire. Suddenly the 
Dictator appeared to find a difficulty; 
he employed both hands and stooped 
over his task; but it was not until after 
considerable manceuvring that he extri- 
cated a large tiara of diamonds from the 
lining, and held it up for some seconds’ 
examination before he placed it with 
the others in the hat-box. The tiara 
was a ray of light to Mr. Rolles; he 
immediately recognised it for a part of 
the treasure stolen from Harry Hart- 
ley by the loiterer. There was no room 
for mistake; it was exactly as the de- 
tective had described it; there were the 
ruby stars, with a great emerald in the 
centre; there were the interlacing cres- 
cents; and there were the pear-shaped 
pendants, each a single stone, which 
gave a special value to Lady Vandeleur’s 
tiara. 

Mr. Rolles was hugely relieved. The 
Dictator was as deeply in the affair as 
he was; neither could tell tales upon 
the other. In the first glow of happi- 
ness, the clergyman suffered a deep sigh 
to escape him; and as his bosom had 
become choked and his throat dry dur- 
ing his previous suspense, the sigh was 
followed by a cough. 

Mr. Vandeleur looked up; his face 
contracted with the blackest and most 
deadly passion; his eyes opened widely, 
and his under jaw dropped in an aston- 
ishment that was upon the brink of 
fury. By an instinctive movement he 
had covered the hat-box with the coat. 
For half a minute the two men stared 
upon each other in silence. It was not 
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a long interval, but it sufficed for Mr. 
Rolles; he was one of those who think 
swiftly on dangerous occasions; he de- 
cided on a course of action of a singu- 
larly daring nature; and although he 
felt he was setting his life upon the 
hazard, he was the first to break silence. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he. 

The Dictator shivered slightly, and, 
when he spoke his voice was hoarse. 

“What do you want here?” he asked. 

“T take a particular interest in dia- 
monds,” replied Mr. Rolles, with an air 
of perfect self-possession. “Two con- 
noisseurs should be acquainted. I have 
here a trifle of my own which may per- 
haps serve for an introduction.” 

And so saying, he quietly took the 
case from his pocket, showed the 
Rajah’s Diamond to the Dictator for an 
instant, and replaced it in security. 

“Tt was once your brother’s,” he 
added. 

John Vandeleur continued to regard 
him with a look of almost painful 
amazement; but he neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“T was pleased to observe,” resumed 
the young man, “that we have gems 
from the same collection.” 

The Dictator’s surprise overpowered 
him. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said; “I be- 
gin to perceive that I am growing old! 
I am positively not prepared for little 
incidents like this. But set my mind 
at rest upon one point: do my eyes 
deceive me, or are you indeed a par- 
son?” 

“T am in holy orders,” answered Mr. 
Rolles. 

“Well,” cried the other. “as long as 
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I live I will never hear another word 
against the cloth!” 

“You flatter me,” said Mr. Rolles. 

“Pardon me,” replied Vandeleur; 
“pardon me, young man. You are no 
coward, but it still remains to be seen 
whether you are not the worst of fools. 
Perhaps,’’ he continued, leaning back 
upon his seat, “perhaps you would 
oblige me with a few particulars. I 
must suppose you had some object in 
the stupefying impudence of your pro- 
ceedings, and I confess I have a curios- 
ity to know it.” 

“Tt is very-simple,” replied the clergy- 
man; “it proceeds from my great inex- 
perience of life.” 

“T shall be glad to be persuaded,” an- 
swered Vandeleur. 

Whereupon Mr. Rolles told him the 
whole story of his connection with the 
Rajah’s Diamond, from the time he 
found it in Raeburn’s garden to the 
time when he left London in the Flying 
Scotchman. He added a brief sketch 
of his feelings and thoughts during the 
journey, and concluded in _ these 
words :— 

“When I recognised the tiara I knew 
we were in the same attitude towards 
Society, and this inspired me with a 
hope, which I trust you will say was 
not ill-founded, that you might become 
in some sense my partner in the diffi- 
culties and, of course, the profits of 
my situation. To one of your special 
knowledge and obviously great exper- 
lence the negotiation of the diamond 
would give but little trouble, while to 
me it was a matter of impossibility. On 
the other part, I judged that I might 
lose nearly as much by cutting the dia- 
mond, and that not improbably with an 
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unskilled hand, as might enable me to 
pay you with proper generosity for your 
assistance. The subject was a delicate 
one to broach; and perhaps I fell short 
in delicacy. But I must ask you to 
remember that for me the situation was 
a new one, and I was entirely unac- 
quainted with the etiquette in use. I 
believe without vanity that I could have 
married or baptized you in a very ac- 
ceptable manner; but every man has 
his own aptitudes, and this sort of bar- 
gain was not among the list of my ac- 
complishments.” 

“T do not wish to flatter you,” re- 
plied Vandeleur; “but upon my word, 
you have an unusual disposition for a 
life of crime. You have more accom- 
plishments than you imagine; and 
though I have encountered a number 
of rogues in different quarters of the 
world, I never met with one so unblush- 
ing as yourself. Cheer up, Mr. Rolles, 
you are in the right profession at last! 
As for helping you, you may command 
me as you will. I have only a day’s 
business in Edinburgh on a little matter 
for my brother; and once that is con- 
cluded, I return to Paris, where I 
usually reside. If you please, you may 
accompany me thither. And before the 
end of a month I believe I shall have 
brought your little business to a satis- 
factory conclusion.” 


(At this point contrary to all the 
canons of his art, our Arabian author 
breaks off the Story OF THE YOUNG 
Man in Hoty Orpers. J regret and 
condemn such practices; but I must 
follow my original, and refer the reader 
for the conclusion of Mr. Rolles’ adven- 
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tures to the next number of the cycle, 
the STORY OF THE HOUSE WITH THE 
GREEN BLINDS.) 


STORY OF THE HOUSE WITH THE 
GREEN BLINDS. 


FRraNcis SCRYMGEOUR, a clerk in the 
Bank of Scotland at Edinburgh, had 
attained the age of twenty-five in a 
sphere of quiet, creditable, and domestic 
life. His mother died while he was 
young; but his father, a man of sense 
and probity, had given him an excellent 
education at school, and brought him 
up at home to orderly and frugal habits. 
Francis, who was of a docile and af- 
fectionate disposition, profited by these 
advantages with zeal, and devoted him- 
self heart and soul to his employment. 
A walk upon Saturday afternoon, an 
occasional dinner with members of his 
family, and a yearly tour of a fortnight 
in the Highlands or even on the conti- 
nent of Europe, were his principal dis- 
tractions, and he grew rapidly in favour 
with his superiors, and enjoyed already 
a salary of nearly two hundred pounds 
a year, with the prospect of an ultimate 
advance to almost double that amount. 
Few young men were more contented, 
few more willing and laborious than 
Francis Scrymgeour. Sometimes at 
night, when he had read the daily 
papers, he would play upon the flute 
to amuse his father, for whose qualities 
he entertained a great respect. 

One day he received a note from a 
well-known firm of Writers to the Sig- 
net, requesting the favour of an imme- 
diate interview with him. The letter 
was marked “Private and Confidential,” 
and had been addressed to him at the | 
bank, instead of at home—two unusual 
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circumstances which made him obey the 
summons with the more alacrity. The 
senior member of the firm, a man of 
miuch austerity of manner, made him 
gravely welcome, requested him to take 
a seat, and proceeded to explain the 
matter in hand in the picked expres- 
sions of a veteran man of business. A 
person, who must remain nameless, but 
of whom the lawyer had every reason 
to think well—a man, in short, of some 
station in the country~-desired to make 
Francis an annual allowance of five hun- 
dred pounds. The capital was to be 
placed under the control of the law- 
yer’s firm and two trustees who must 
also remain enonymous. There were 
conditions annexed to this liberality, but 
he was of opinion that kis new client 
would find nothing either excessive or 
dishonourable in the terms; and he re- 
peated these two words with emphasis, 
as though he desired to commit him- 
self to nothing more. 

Francis asked their nature. 

“The conditions,” said the Writer to 
the Signet, “are, as I have twice re- 
marked, neither dishonourable nor ex- 
cessive. At the same time I cannot 
conceal from you that they are most 
unusual. Indeed, the whole case is very 
much out of our way; and I should 
certainly have refused it had it not been 
for the reputation of the gentleman who 
‘entrusted it to my care, and, let me 
add, Mr. Scrymgeour, the interest I 
have been led to take in yourself by 
many complimentary and, I have no 
doubt, well-deserved reports.” 

Francis entreated him to be more 
specific. 

“You cannot picture my uneasiness 
as to these conditions,” he said. 
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“They are two,” replied the lawyer, 
“only two; and the sum, as you will re- 
member, is five hundred a year—and 
unburdened, I forgot to add, unbur- 
dened.” 

And the lawyer raised his eyebrows 
at hin: with solemn gusto. 

“The first,” he resumed, “is of re- 
markable simplicity. You must be in 
Paris by the afternoon of Sunday, the 
15th; there you will find, at the box- 
office of the Comédie Frangaise, a ticket 
for admission taken in your name and 
waiting you. You are requested to sit 
out the whole performance in the seat 
provided, and that is all.” 

“T should certainly have preferred a 
week-day,” replied Francis. “But, after 
all, once in a way: a 

“And in Paris, my dear sir,’ added 
the lawyer soothingly. “I believe I am 
something of a precisian myself, but 
upon such a consideration, and in Paris, 
I should not hesitate an instant.” 

And the pair laughed pleasantly to- 
gether. 

“The other is of more importance,” 
continued the Writer to the Signet. “It 
regards your marriage. My client, tak- 
ing a deep interest in your welfare, de- 
sires to advise you absolutely in the 
choice of a wife. Absolutely, you un- 
derstand,” he repeated. 

“Let us be more explicit, if you 
please,” returned Francis. “Am I to 
marry any one, maid or widow, black 
or white, whom this invisible person 
chooses to propose?” 

“I was to assure you that suitability 
of age and position should be a prin- 
ciple with your benefactor,” replied the 
lawver. “As to race, I confess the dif- 
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ficulty had not occurred to me, and 
I failed to inquire; but if you like I 
will make a note of it at once, and ad- 
vise you on the earliest opportunity.” 

“Sir,” said Francis, “it remains to be 
seen whether this whole affair is not a 
most unworthy fraud. The circum- 
stances are inexplicable—I had almost 
said incredible; and until I see a little 
more daylight, and some plausible mo- 
tive, I confess I should be very sorry 
to put a hand to the transaction. I ap- 
peal to you in this difficulty for infor- 
mation. I must learn what is at the 
bottom of it all. If you do not know, 
cannot guess, or are not at liberty to 
tell me, I shall take my hat and go 
back to my bank as I came.” 

“T do not know,” answered the law- 
yer, “but I have an excellent guess. 
Your father, and no one else, is at the 
root of this apparently unnatural bus- 
iness.” 

“My father!” cried Francis, in ex- 
treme disdain. ‘Worthy man, I know 
every thought of his mind, every penny 
of his fortune!” 

“You misinterpret my words,” said 
the lawyer. “I do not refer to Mr. 
Scrymgeour, senior; for he is not your 
father. When he and his wife came to 
Edinburgh, you were already nearly one 
year old, and you had not yet been 
three months in their care. The secret 
has been well kept; but such is the 
fact. Your father is unknown, and I 
say again that I believe him to be the 
original of the offers I am charged at 
present to transmit to you.” 

It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the astonishment of Francis Scrymgeour 
at his unexpected information. He pled 
this confusion to the lawyer. 
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“Sir,” said he, “after a piece of news 
so startling, you must grant me some 
hours of thought. You shall know this 
evening what conclusion I _ have 
reached.” 

The lawyer commended his prudence; 
and Francis, excusing himself upon 
some pretext at the bank, took a long 
walk into the country, and fully con- 
sidered the different steps and aspects 
of the case. A pleasant sense of his 
own importance rendered him the more 
deliberate: but the issue was from the 
first not doubtful. His whole carnal 
man leaned irresistibly towards the five 
hundred a year, and the strange condi- 
tions with which it was burdened; he 
discovered in his heart an invincible re- 
pugnance to the name of Scrymgeour, 
which he had never hitherto disliked; 
he began to despise the narrow and un- 
romantic interests of his former life; 
and when ance his mind was fairly made 
up, he walked with a new feeling of 
strength and freedom, and nourished 
himself with the gayest anticipations. 

He said but a word to the lawyer, 
and immediately received a cheque for 
two quarters’ arrears; for the allowance 
was ante-dated from the first of Jan- 
uary. With this in his pocket, he 
walked home. The flat in Scotland 
Street looked mean in his eyes; his nos- 
trils, for the first time, rebelled against 
the odour of broth; and he observed 
little defects of manner in his adoptive 
father which filled him with surprise 
and almost with disgust. The next day, 
he determined, should see him on his 
way to Paris. 


In that city, where he arrived long 
before the appointed date, he put up at 
a modest hotel frequented by English 
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and Italians, and devoted himself to im- 
provement in the French tongue; for 
this purpose he had a master twice a 
week, entered into conversation with loi- 
terers in the Champs Elysées, and 
nightly frequented the theatre. He 
had his whole toilette fashionably re- 
newed; and was shaved and had his 
hair dressed every morning by a barber 
in a neighbouring street. This gave 
him something of a foreign air, and 
seemed to wipe off the reproach of his 
past years. 

At length, on the Saturday afternoon, 
he betook himself to the box-office of 
the theatre in the Rue Richelieu. No 
sooner had he mentioned his name than 
the clerk produced the order in an en- 
velope of which the address was scarcely 
dry. 

“Tt has been taken this moment,” said 
the clerk. 

“Indeed!” said Francis. ‘May I ask 
what the gentleman was like?” 

“Your friend is easy to describe,” re- 
plied the official. ‘He is old and strong 
and beautiful, with white hair and a 
sabre-cut across his face. You cannot 
fail to recognise so marked a person.” 

“No, indeed,” returned Francis; ‘and 
I thank you for your politeness.” 

“He cannot yet be far distant,” added 
the clerk. “If you make haste you 
might still overtake him.” 

Francis did not wait to be twice told; 
he ran precipitately from the theatre 
into the middle of the street and looked 
in all directions. More than one white- 
haired man was within sight; but though 
he overtook each of them in succession, 
all wanted the sabre-cut. For nearly 
half-an-hour he tried one street after 
another in the neighbourhood, until at 
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tinued search, he started on a walk to 
compose his agitated feelings; for this 
proximity of an encounter with him to 
whom he could not doubt he owed the 
day had profoundly moved the young 
man. 

It chanced that his way lay up the 
Rue Drouot and thence up the Rue des 
Martyrs; and chance, in this case, 
served him better than all the fore- 
thought in the world. For on the outer 
boulevard he saw two men in earnest 
colloquy upon a seat. One was dark, 
young, and handsome, secularly dressed, 
but with an indelible clerical stamp; the 
other answered in every particular to 
the description given him by the clerk. 
Francis felt his heart beat high in his 
bosom; he knew he was now about to 
hear the voice of his father; and mak- 
ing a wide circuit, he noiselessly took 
his place behind the couple in question, 
who were too much interested in their 
talk to observe much else. As Francis 
had expected, the conversation was con- 
ducted in the English language. 

“Your suspicions begin to annoy me, 
Rolles,” said the older man. “I tell 
you I am doing my utmost; a man can- 
not lay his hand on millions in a mo- 
ment. Have I not taken you up, a mere 
stranger, out of pure good-will? Are 
you not living largely on my bounty?” 

“On your advances, Mr. Vandeleur,” 
corrected the other. 

“Advances, if you choose; and in- 
terest instead of good-will, if you prefer 
it,” returned Vandeleur angrily. “I am 
not here to pick expressions. Business 
is business; and your business, let me 
remind you, is too muddy for such airs. 
Trust me, or leave me alone and find 
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some one else; but let us have an end, 
for God’s sake, of your jeremiads.” 

“T am beginning to learn the world,” 
replied the other, “and I see that you 
have every reason to play me false, and 
not one to deal honestly. I am not 
here to pick expressions either; you wish 
the diamond for yourself; you know 
you do—you dare not deny it. Have 
you not already forged my name, and 
searched my lodging in my absence? I 
understand the cause of your delays; 
you are lying in wait; you are the dia- 
mond hunter, forsooth; and sooner or 
later by fair means or foul, you'll lay 
your hands upon it. I tell you, it must 
stop; push me much further and I 
promise you a surprise.” 

“Tt does not become you to use 
threats,’ returned Vandeleur. ‘Two 
can play at that. My brother is here 
in Paris; the police are on the alert; 
and if you persist in wearying me with 
your caterwauling, I will arrange a lit- 
tle astonishment for you, Mr. Rolles. 
But mine shall be once and for all. Do 
you understand, or would you prefer 
me to tell it you in Hebrew? There is 
an end to all things, and you have come 
to the end of my patience. Tuesday, at 
seven; not a day, not an hour sooner, 
not the least part of a second, if it were 
to save your life. And if you do not 
choose to wait, you may go to the bot- 
tomless pit for me, and welcome.” 

And so saying, the Dictator arose 
from the bench, and marched off in the 
direction of Montmartre, shaking his 
head and swinging his cane with a most 
furious air; while his companion re- 
mained where he was, in an attitude of 
great dejection. 

Francis was at the pitch of surprise 
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and horror; his sentiments had been 
shocked to the last degree; the hopeful 
tenderness with which he had taken his 
place upon the bench was transformed 
into repulsion and despair; old Mr. 
Scrymageour, he reflected, was a far 
more kindly and creditable parent than 
this dangerous and violent intriguer; 
but he retained his presence of mind, 
and suffered not a moment to elapse be- 
fore he was on the trail of the Dictator. 

That gentleman’s fury carried him 
forward at a brisk pace, and he was so 
completely occupied in his angry 
thoughts that he never so much as cast 
a look behind him till he reached his 
own door. 

His house stood high up in the Rue 
Lepic, commanding a view of all Paris 
and enjoying the pure air of the heights. 
It was two storeys high, with green 
blinds and shutters; and all the win- 
dows looking on the street were hermet- 
ically closed. Tops of trees showed 
over the high garden wall, and the wall 
was protected by chevaux-de-frise. The 
Dictator paused a moment while he 
searched his pocket for a key; and 
then opening a gate, disappeared within 
the enclosure. 

Francis looked about him; the neigh- 
bourhood was very lonely, the house iso- 
lated in its garden. It seemed as if his. 
observation must here come to an 
abrupt end. A second glance, however, , 
showed him a tall house next door pre-: 
senting a gable to the garden, and in this. 
gable a single window. He passed to) 
the front and saw a ticket offering un-- 
furnished lodgings by the month; and, 
on inquiry, the room which commanded 
the Dictator’s garden proved to be one 
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of those to let. Francis did not hesitate 
a moment; he took the room, paid an 
advance upon the rent, and returned to 
his hotel to seek his baggage. 

The old man with the sabre-cut might 
or might not be his father; he might 
or might not be upon the true scent; but 
he was certainly on the edge of an ex- 
citing mystery, and he promised himself 
that he would not relax his observation 
until he had got to the bottom of the 
secret. 

From the window of his new apart- 
ment Francis Scrymgeour commanded a 
complete view into the garden of the 
house with the green blinds. Immedi- 
ately below him a very comely chestnut 
with wide boughs sheltered a pair of 
rustic tables where people might dine in 
the height of summer. On all sides 
save one a dense vegetation concealed 
the soil; but there, between the tables 
and the house, he saw a patch of gravel 
walk leading from the verandah to the 
garden-gate. Studying the place from 
between the boards of the Venetian shut- 
ters, which he durst not open for fear 
of attracting attention, Francis observed 
but little to indicate the manners of the 
inhabitants, and that little argued no 
more than a close reserve and a taste 
for solitude. The garden was conven- 
tual, the house had the air of a prison. 
The green blinds were all drawn down 
upon the outside; the door into the ve- 
randah was closed; the garden, as far 
as he could see it, was left entirely to 
itself in the evening sunshine. A mod- 
est curl of smoke from a single chimney 
alone testified to the presence of living 
people. 

In order that he might not be entirely 
jdle, and to give a certain colour to his 
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clid’s Geometry in French, which he set 
himself to copy and translate on the 
top of his portmanteau and seated on 
the floor against the wall; for he was 
equally without chair or table. From 
time to time he would rise and cast a 
glance into the enclosure of the house 
with the green blinds; but the windows 
remained obstinately closed and the gar- 
den empty. 

Only late in the evening did anything 
occur to reward his continued attention. 
Between nine and ten the sharp tinkle 
of a bell aroused him from a fit of doz- 
ing; and he sprang to his observatory 
in time to hear an important noise of 
locks being opened and bars removed, 
and to see Mr. Vandeleur, carrying a 
lantern and clothed in a flowing robe of 
black velvet with a skull-cap to match, 
issue from under the verandah and pro- 
ceed leisurely towards the garden gate. 
The sound of bolts and bars was then 
repeated; and a moment after Francis 
perceived the Dictator escorting into the 
house, in the mobile light of the lantern, 
an individual of the lowest and most 
despicable appearance. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the visitor 
was reconducted to the street; and Mr. 
Vandeleur, setting his light upon one of 
the rustic tables, finished a cigar with 
a great deliberation under the foliage 
of the chestnut. Francis, peering 
through a clear space among the leaves, 
was able to follow his gestures as he 
threw away the ash or enjoyed a co- 
pious inhalation; and beheld a cloud 
upon the old man’s brow and a forcible 
action of the lips, which testified to some 
deep and probably painful train of 
thought. The cigar was already almost | 
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at an end, when the voice of a young 
girl was heard suddenly crying the hour 
from the interior of the house. 

“In a moment,” replied John Vande- 
leur. 

And, with that, he threw away the 
stump and, taking up the lantern, sailed 
away under the verandah for the night. 
As soon as the door was closed, absolute 
darkness fell upon the house; Francis 
might try his eyesight as much as he 
pleased, he could not detect so much as 
a single chink of light below a blind; 
and he concluded, with great good sense, 
that the bed-chambers were all upon the 
other side. 

Early the next morning (for he was 
early awake after an uncomfortable 
night upon the floor), he saw cause to 
adopt a different explanation. The 
blinds rose, one after another, by means 
of a spring in the interior, and dis- 
closed steel shutters such as we see on 
the front of shops; these in their turn 
were rolled up by a similar contrivance; 
and for the space of about an hour, the 
chambers were left open to the morning 
air. At the end of that time Mr. Van- 
deleur, with his own hand, once more 
closed the shutters and replaced the 
blinds from within. 

While Francis was still marvelling at 
these precautions, the door opened and 
a young girl came forth to look about 
her in the garden. It was not two min- 
utes before she re-entered the house, 
but even in that short time he saw 
enough to convince him that she pos- 
sessed the most unusual attractions. His 
curiosity was not only highly excited 
by this incident, but his spirits were im- 
proved to a still more notable degree. 
The alarming manners and more than 
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equivocal life of his father ceased trom 
that moment to prey upon his mind; 
from that moment he embraced his new 
family with ardour; and whether the 
young lady should prove his sister or 
his wife, he felt convinced she was an 
angel in disguise. So much was this 
the case that he was seized with a sud- 
den horror when he reflected how little 
he really knew, and how,possible it was 
that he had followed the wrong person 
when he followed Mr. Vandeleur. 

The porter, whom he consulted, could 
afford him little information; but, such 
as it was, it had a mysterious and ques- 
tionable sound. The person next door 
was an English gentleman of extraordi- 
nary wealth, and proportionately eccen- 
tric in his tastes and habits. He pos- 
sessed great collections, which he kept 
in the house beside him; and it was to 
protect these that he had fitted the 
place with steel shutters elaborate fas- 
tenings, and chevaux-de-frise along the 
garden wall. He lived much alone, in 
spite of some strange visitors with 
whom, it seemed, he had business to 
transact; and there was no one else in 
the house, except Mademoiselle and an) 
old woman servant. 

“Ts Mademoiselle his daughter?” ins. 
quired Francis. 

“Certainly,” replied the porter, 
“Mademoiselle is the daughter of the: 
house; and strange it is to see how she: 
is made to work. For all his riches, it: 
is she who goes to market; and every 
day in the week you may see her going | 
by with a basket on her arm.” 


“And the collections?” asked the: 
other. 
“Sir,” said the man, “they are im-; 
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you. Since M. de Vandeleur’s arrival 
no one in the quarter has so much as 
passed the door.” 

“Suppose not,” returned Francis, 
“you must surely have some notion 
what these famous galleries contain. Is 
it pictures, silks, statues, jewels, or 
what?” 

“My faith, sir,” said the fellow with 
a shrug, “it might be carrots, and still 
I could not tell you. How should I 
know? The house is kept like a gar- 
rison, aS you perceive.” 

And then as Francis was returning 
disappointed to his room, the porter 
called him back. 

“T have just remembered, sir,” said 
he. “M. de Vandeleur has been in all 
parts of the world, and I once heard the 
old woman declare that he had brought 
many diamonds back with him. If that 
be the truth, there must be a fine show 
behind those shutters.” 

By an early hour on Sunday Francis 
was in his place at the theatre. The 
seat which had been taken for him was 
only two or three numbers from the 
left-hand side, and directly opposite one 
of the lower boxes. As the seat had 
been specially chosen there was doubt- 
less something to be learned from its 
position; and he judged by an instinct 
that the box upon his right was, in some 
way or other, to be connected with the 
drama in which he ignorantly played a 
part. Indeed, it was so situated that 
its occupants could safely observe him 
from beginning to end of the piece, if 
they were so minded; while profiting by 
the depth, they could screen themselves 
sufficiently well from any counter-ex- 
amination on his side. He promised 
himself not to leave it for a moment 
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out of sight; and whilst he scanned the 
rest of the theatre, or made a show of 
attending to the business of the stage, 
he always kept a corner of an eye upon 
the empty box. 

The second act had been some time 
in progress, and was even drawing to- 
wards a close, when the door opened 
and two persons entered and ensconced 
themselves in the darkest of the shade. 
Francis could hardly control his emo- 
tion. It was Mr. Vandeleur and his © 
daughter. The blood came and went 
in his arteries and veins with stunning 
activity; his ears sang; his head turned. 
He dared not look lest he should awake 
suspicion; his play-bill, which he kept 
reading from end to end and over and 
over again, turned from white to red 
befcre his eyes; and when he cast a 
glance upon the stage, it seemed incal- 
culably far away, and he found the 
voices and gestures of the actors to the 
last degree impertinent and absurd. 

From time to time he risked a mo- 
mentary look in the direction which 
principally interested him; and once 
at least he felt certain that his eyes en- 
countered those of the young girl. A 
shock passed over his body, and he saw 
all the colours of the rainbow. What 
would he not have given to overhear 
what passed between the Vandeleurs? 
What would he not have given for the 
courage to take up his opera-glass and 
steadily inspect their attitude and ex- 
pression? There, for aught he knew, his 
whole life was being decided—and he 
not able to interfere, not able even to 
follow the debate, but condemned to 
sit and suffer where he was, in impotent 
anxiety. 

At last the act came to an end. The 
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curtain fell, and the people around him 
began to leave their places for the in- 
terval. It was only natural that he 
should follow their example; and if he 
did so, it was not only natural but neces- 
sary that he should pass immediately in 
front of the box in question. Summon- 
ing all his courage, but keeping his eyes 
lowered, Francis drew near the spot. His 
progress was slow, for the old gentle- 
man before him moved with incredible 
deliberation, wheezing as he went. What 
was he to do? Should he address the 
Vandeleurs by name as he went by? 
Should he take the flower from his but- 
ton-hole and throw it into the box? 
Should be raise his face and direct one 
long and affectionate look upon the lady 
who was either his sister or his be- 
trothed? As he found himself thus 
struggling among so many alternatives, 
he had a vision of his old equable ex- 
istence in the bank, and was assailed by 
a thought of regret for the past. 


By this time he had arrived directly 
opposite the box; and although he was 
still undetermined what to do or whether 
to do anything, he turned his head and 
lifted his eyes. No sooner had he done 
so than he uttered a cry of disappoint- 
ment and remained rooted to the spot. 
The box was empty. During his slow 
advance Mr. Vandeleur and his daugh- 
ter had quietly slipped away. 


A polite person in his rear reminded 
him that he was stopping the path; and 
he moved on again with mechanical 
footsteps, and suffered the crowd to 
carry him unresisting out of the thea- 
tre. Once in the street, the pressure 
ceasing, he came to a halt, and the cool 
night air speedily restored him to the 
possession of his faculties. He was sur- 
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prised to find that his head ached vio- 
lently, and that he remembered not one 
word of the two acts which he had wit- 
nessed. As the excitement wore away, 
it was succeeded by an overweening 
appetite for sleep, and he hailed a cab 
and drove to his lodging in a state of 
extreme exhaustion and some disgust 
of life. 

Next morning he lay in wait for Miss 
Vandeleur on her road to market, and 
by eight o’clock beheld her stepping 
down a lane. She was simply, and even 
poorly, attired; but in the carriage of 
her head and body there was something 
flexible and noble that would have lent 
distinction to the meanest toilette. Even 
her basket, so aptly did she carry it, 
became her like an ornament. It 
seemed to Francis, as he slipped into a 
doorway, that the sunshine followed and 
the shadows fled before her as she 
walked; and he was conscious, for the 
first time, of a bird singing in a cage 
above the lane. 

He suffered her to pass the doorway, 
and then, coming forth once more, ad- 
dressed her by name from behind. 

“Miss Vandeleur,” said he. 

She turned and, when she saw who 
he was, became deadly pale. 

“Pardon me,” he continued; ‘Heaven 
knows I had no will to startle you; and, 
indeed, there should be nothing startling 
in the presence of one who wishes you 
so well as I do. And, believe me, I am 
acting rather from necessity than 
choice. We have many things in com- 
mon, and I am sadly in the dark. There 
is much that I should be doing, and 
my hands are tied. I do not know even 
what to feel, nor who are my friends 
and enemies.” 
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She found her voice with an effort. 

“T do not know who you are,” she 
said. 

“Ah, yes! Miss Vandeleur, you do,” 
returned Francis; “better than I do 
myself. Indeed, it is on that, above 
all, that I seek light. Tell me what 
you know,” he pleaded. “Tell me who 
I am, who you are, and how our des- 
tinies are intermixed. Give me a little 
‘help with my life, Miss Vandeleur— 
only a word or two to guide me, only 
the name of my father, if you will— 
and I shall be grateful and content.” 

‘J will not attempt to deceive you,” 
she replied. ‘I know who you are, but 
I am not at liberty to say.” 

“Tell me, at least, that you have for- 
given my presumption, and I shall wait 
with all the patience I have,” he said. 
“Tf I am not to know, I must do with- 
out. It is cruel, but I can bear no 
more upon a push. Only do not add to 
my troubles the thought that I have 
made an enemy of you.” 

“You did only what was natural,” 
she said, “and I have nothing to for- 
give you. Farewell.” 

“Ts it to be farewell?” he asked. 

“Nay, that I do not know myself,” 
she answered. “Farewell for the pres- 
ent, if you like.” 

And with these words she was gone. 

Francis returned to his lodging in a 
state of considerable commotion of 
mind. He made the most trifling prog- 
ress with his Euclid for that forenoon, 
and was more often at the window than 
at his improvised writing-table. But 
beyond seeing the return of Miss Van- 
deleur, and the meeting between her 
and her father, who was smoking a 
Trichinopoli cigar in the verandah, there 
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was nothing notable in the neighbour- 
hood of the house with the green blinds 
before the time of the mid-day meal. 
The young man hastily allayed his ap- 
petite in a neighbouring restaurant, and 
returned with the speed of unallayed 
curiosity to the house in the Rue Lepic. 
A mounted servant was leading a saddle- 
horse to and fro before the garden 
wall; and the porter of Francis’s lodg- 
ing was smoking a pipe against the door- 
post, absorbed in contemplation of the 
livery and the steeds. 

“Look!” he cried to the young man, 
“what fine cattle! what an elegant cos- 
tume! They belong to the brother of 
M. de Vandeleur, who is now within 
upon a visit. He is a great man, a 
general, in your country; and you 
doubtless know him well by reputation.” 

“I confess,” returned Francis, “that 
I have never heard of General Vande- 
leur before. We have many officers of 
that grade, and my pursuits have been 
exclusively civil.” 

“Tt is he,” replied the porter, “who 
lost the great diamond of the Indies. 
Of that at least you must have read 
often in the papers.” 

As soon as Francis could disengage 
himself from the porter he ran up- 
stairs and hurried to the window. Im- 
mediately below the clear space in the 
chestnut leaves, the two gentlemen were 
seated in conversation over a cigar. The 
General, a red, military-looking man, 
offered some traces of a family resem- 
blance to his brother; he had something 
of the same. features, something, al- 
though very little, of the same free and 
powerful carriage; but he was older, 
smaller, and more common in air; his 
likeness was that of a caricature, and 
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he seemed altogether a poor and debile 
being by the side of the Dictator. 
They spoke in tones so low, leaning 
over the table with every appearance 
of interest, that Francis could catch no 
more than a word or two on an occa- 
sion. For as little as he heard, he was 
convinced that the conversation turned 
upen himself and his own career; sev- 
eral times the name of Scrymgeour 
reached his ear, for it was easy to dis- 
tinguish, and still more frequently he 
fancied he could distinguish the name 
Francis. 

At length the General, as if in a 
hot anger, broke forth into several vio- 
lent exclamations. 

“Francis WVandeleur!”’ he cried, ac- 
centuating the last word. ‘Francis 
Vandeleur, I tell you.” 

The Dictator made a movement of his 
whole body, half affirmative, half con- 
temptuous, but his answer was inaud- 
ible to the young man. 

Was he the Francis Vandeleur in 
question? he wondered. Were they dis- 
cussing the name under which he was 
to be married? Or was the whole af- 
fair a dream and a delusion of his own 
conceit and self-absorption? 

After another interval of inaudible 
talk, dissension seemed again to rise 
between the couple underneath the 
chestnut, and again the General raised 
his voice angrily so as to be audible to 
Francis. 

“My wife?” he cried. “I have done 
with my wife for good. I will not hear 
her name. I am sick of her very name.” 

And he swore aloud and beat the table 
with his first. 

The Dictator appeared, by his ges- 
ture, to pacify him after a paternal 
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fashion; and a little after he conducted 
him to the garden-gate. The pair shook 
hands affectionately enough; but as soon 
as the door had closed behind his vis- 
itor, John Vandeleur fell into a fit of 
laughter which sounded unkindly and 
even devilish in the ears of Francis 
Scrymgeour. 

So another day had passed, and little 
more learnt. But the young man re- 
membered that the morrow was Tues- 
day, and promised himself some curi- 
ous discoveries; all might be well, or all 
might be ill; he was sure, at least, to 
glean some curious information, and, 
perhaps, by good luck, get at the heart 
of the mystery which surrounded his 
father and his family. 

As the hour of the dinner drew near 
many preparations were made in the 
garden of the house with the green 
blinds. That table which was partly 
visible to Francis through the chestnut 
leaves was destined to serve as a side- 
board, and carried relays of plates and 
the materials for salad; the other, 
which was almost entirely concealed, 
had been set apart for the diners, and 
Francis could catch glimpses of white 
cloth and silver plate. 

Mr. Rolles arrived, punctual to the 
minute; he looked like a man upon his — 
guard, and spoke low and sparingly. 
The Dictator, on the other hand, ap- 
peared to enjoy an unusual flow of 
spirits; his laugh, which was youthful 
and pleasant to hear, sounded fre- 
quently from the garden; by the modu- 
lation and the changes of his voice it 
was obvious that he told many droll 
stories and imitated the accents of a. 
variety of different nations; and before | 
he and the young clergyman had fin- | 
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ished their vermouth all feeling of dis- 
gust was at an end, and they were talk- 
ing together like a pair of school com- 
panions. 

At length Miss Vandeleur made her 
appearance, carrying the soup-tureen. 
Mr. Rolles ran to offer her assistance 
which she laughingly refused; and there 
was an interchange of pleasantries 
among the trio which seemed to have 
reference to this primitive manner of 
waiting by one of the company. 

“One is more at one’s ease,” Mr. 
Vandeleur was heard to declare. 

Next moment they were all three in 
their places, and Francis could see as 
little as he could hear of what passed. 
But the dinner seemed to go merrily; 
there was a perpetual babble of voices 
and sound of knives and forks below 
the chestnut; and Francis, who had no 
more than a roll to gnaw, was affected 
with envy by the comfort and delibera- 
tion of the meal. The party lingered 
over one dish after another, and then 
over a delicate dessert, with a bottle of 
old wine carefully uncorked by the hand 
of the Dictator himself. As it began 
to grow dark a lamp was set upon the 
table and a couple of candles on the 
sideboard; for the night was perfectly 
pure, starry, and windless. Light over- 
flowed besides from the door and win- 
dow in the verandah, so that the garden 
was illuminated and the leaves twinkled 
in the darkness. 

For perhaps the tenth time Miss 
Vandeleur entered the house; and on 
this occasion she returned with the 
coffee-tray, which she placed upon the 
sideboard. At the same moment her 
father rose from his seat. 
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“The coffee is my province,” Francis 
heard him say. 

And next moment he saw his sup- 
posed father standing by the sideboard 
in the light of the candles. 

Talking over his shoulder all the 
while, Mr. Vandeleur poured out two 
cups of the brown stimulant, and then, 
by a rapid act of prestidigitation, emp- 
tied the contents of a tiny phial into 
the smaller of the two. The thing was 
so swiftly done that even Francis, who 
looked straight into his face, had hardly 
time to perceive the movement before 
it was completed. And next instant, 
and still laughing, Mr. Vandeleur had 
turned again towards the table with a 
cup in either hand. 

“Ere we have done with this,” said 
he, “we may expect our famous He- 
brew.” 

It would be impossible to depict the 
confusion and distress of Francis 
Scrymgeour. He saw foul play going 
forward before his eyes, and he felt 
bound to interfere, but knew not how. 
It might be a mere pleasantry, and then 
how should he look if he were to offer 
an unnecessary warning? Or again, if 
it were serious, the criminal might be 
his own father, and then how should he 
not lament if he were to bring ruin on 
the author of his days? For the first 
time he became conscious of his own 
position as a spy. To wait inactive at 
such a juncture and with such a con- 
flict of sentiments in his bosom was to 
suffer the most acute torture; he clung 
to the bars of the shutters, his heart 
beat fast and with irregularity, and he 
felt a strong sweat break forth upon 


“his body. 


Several minutes passed. 
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He seemed to perceive the conversa- 
tion die away and grow less and less in 
vivacity and volume; but still no sign 
of any alarming or even notable event. 

Suddenly the ring of a glass breaking 
was followed by a faint and dull sound, 
as of a person who should have fallen 
forward with his head upon the table. 
At the same moment a piercing scream 
arose from the garden. 

“What have you done?” cried Miss 
Vandeleur. “He is dead!” 

The Dictator replied in a violent 
whisper, so strong and sibilant that every 
word was audible to the watcher at the 
window. 

“Silence!” said Mr. Vandeleur; “the 
man is as well as I am. Take him by 
the heels whilst I carry him by the 
shoulders.” 

Francis heard Miss Vandeleur break 
forth into a passion of tears. 

“Do you hear what I say?” resumed 
the Dictator, in the same tones. “Or 
do you wish to quarrel with me? I 
give you your choice, Miss Vandeleur.” 

There was another pause, and the Dic- 
tator spoke again. 

“Take that man by the heels,’ he 
said. “I must have him brought into 
the house. If I were a little younger, I 
could help myself against the world. 
But now that years and dangers are 
upon me and my hands are weakened, 
I must turn to you for aid.” 

“It is a crime,” replied the girl. 

“T am your father,” said Mr. Van- 
deleur. 

This appeal seemed to produce its 
effect. A scuffling noise followed upon 
the gravel, a chair was overset, and 


then Francis saw the father and daugh- 


ter stagger across the walk and dis- 
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appear under the verandah, bearing the 
inanimate body of Mr. Rolles em- 
braced about the knees and shoulders. 
The young clergyman was limp and 
pallid, and his head rolled upon his 
shoulders at every step. 

Was he alive or dead? Francis, in 
spite of the Dictator’s declaration, in- 
clined to the latter view. A _ great 
crime had been committed; a great ca- 
lamity had fallen upon the inhabitants 
of the house with the green blinds. To 
his surprise, Francis found all horror 
for the deed swallowed up in sorrow 
for a girl and an old man whom he 
judged to be in the height of peril. A 
tide of generous feeling swept into his 
heart; he, too, would help his father 
against man and mankind, against fate 
and justice; and casting open the shut- 
ters he closed his eyes and threw him- 
self with outstretched arms into the 
foliage of the chestnut. 

Branch after branch slipped from his 
grasp or broke under his weight; then 
he caught a stalwart bough under his 
armpit, and hung suspended for a sec- 
ond: and then he let himself drop and 
fall heavily against the table. A cry 
of alarm from the house warned him 
that his entrance had not been effected 
unobserved. He _ recovered himself 
with a stagger, and in three bounds 
crossed the intervening space and stood 
before the door in the verandah. 

In a small apartment, carpeted with 
matting and surrounded by glazed cab- 
inets full of rare and costly curios, Mr. 
Vandeleur was stooping over the body 
of Mr. Rolles. He raised himself as 
Francis entered, and there was an in- 
stantaneous passage of words. It was 
the business of a second; as fast as 
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an eye can wink the thing was done; 
the young man had not the time to be 
sure, but it seemed to him as if the 
Dictator had taken something from the 
curate’s breast, looked at it for the 
least fraction of time as it lay in his 
hand, and then suddenly and swiftly 
pass it to his daughter. 

All this was over while Francis had 
still one foot upon the threshold, and 
the other raised in air. The next in- 
stant he was on his knees to Mr. Van- 
deleur. 

“Father!” he cried. “Let me too 
help you. I will do what you wish and 
ask no questions; I will obey you with 
my life; treat me as a son, and you will 
find I have a son’s devotion.” 

A deplorable explosion of oaths was 
the Dictator’s first reply. 

“Son and father?” he cried. ‘Father 
and son? What d d unnatural com- 
edy is all this? How do you come in 
my garden? What do you want? And 
who, in God’ name, are you?” 

Francis, with a stunned and shame- 
faced aspect, got upon his feet again, 
and stood in silence. 

Then a light seemed to break upon 
Mr. Vandeleur, and he laughed aloud. 

“T see,” cried he. “It is Scrymgeour. 
Very well, Mr. Scrymgeour. Let me 
tell you in a few words how you stand. 
You have entered my private resi- 
dence by force, or perhaps by fraud, 
but certainly with no encouragement 
from me; and you come at a moment of 
some annoyance, a guest having fainted 
at my table, to besiege me with your 
protestations. You are no son of mine. 
You are my brother’s bastard by a fish- 
wife, if you want to know. I regard 
you with an indifference closely bor- 
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dering on aversion; and from what I 
now see of your conduct, I judge your 
mind to be exactly suitable to your 
exterior. I recommend you these mor- 
tifying reflections for your leisure; and, 
in the meantime, let me beseech you 
to rid us of your presence. If I were 
not occupied,” added the Dictator, with 
a terrifying oath, “I should give you 
the unholiest drubbing ere you went!” 

Francis listened in profound humili- 
ation. He would have fled had it been 
possible; but as he had no means of 
leaving the residence into which he had 
so unfortunately penetrated, he could 
do no more than stand foolishly where 
he was. 

It was Miss Vandeleur who broke the 
silence. 

“Father,” she said, “you speak in 


anger. Mr. Scrymgeour may have been 
mistaken, but he meant well and 
kindly.” 


“Thank you for speaking,” returned 
the Dictator. “You remind me of some 
other observations which I hold it a 
point of honour to make to Mr. Scrym- 
geour. My brother,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the young man, “‘has been fool- 
ish enough to give you an allowance; 
he was foolish enough and presumptuous 
enough to propose a match between 
you and this young lady. You were 
exhibited to her two nights ago; and 
I rejoice to tell you that she rejected 
the idea with disgust. Let me add that 
I have considerable influence with your 
father; and it shall not be my fault if 
you are not beggared of your allowance 
and sent back to your scrivening ere 
the week be out.” 

The tones of the old man’s voice 
were, if possible, more wounding than 
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his language; Francis felt himself ex- 
posed to the most cruel, blighting, and 
unbearable contempt; his head turned, 
and he covered his face with his hands, 
uttering at the same time a tearless sob 
of agony. But Miss Vandeleur once 
again interfered in his behalf. 

“Mr. Scrymgeour,” she said, speaking 
in clear and even tones, “you must not 
be concerned at my father’s harsh ex- 
pressions. I felt no disgust for you; 
on the contrary, I asked an opportunity 
to make your better acquaintance. As 
for what has passed to-night, believe 
me it has filled my mind with both pity 
and esteem.” 

Just then Mr. Rolles made a convul- 
sive movement with his arm, which 
convinced Francis that he was only 
drugged, and was beginning to throw 
off the influence of the opiate. Mr. 
Vandeleur stooped over him and exam- 
ined his face for an instant. 

“Come, come!” cried he, raising his 
head. “Let there be an end to this. 
And since you are so pleased with his 
conduct, Miss Vandeleur, take a candle 
and show the bastard out.” 

The young lady hastened to obey. 

“Thank you,” said Francis, as soon 
as he was alone with her in the garden. 
“T thank you from my soul. This has 
been the bitterest evening of my life, 
but it will have always one pleasant 
recollection.” 

“I spoke as I felt,” she replied, “and 
in justice to you. It made my heart 
sorry that you should be so unkindly 
used.” 

By this time they had reached the 
garden gate; and Miss Vandeleur, hav- 
ing set the candle on the ground, was 
already unfastening the bolts. 
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“One word more,” said Francis. “This 
is not for the last time—I shall see you 
again, shall I not?” 


“Alas!” she answered. “You have 
heard my father. What can I do but 
obey?” 


“Tell me at least that it is not with 
your consent,” returned Francis; “tell 
me that you have no wish to see the 
last of me.” 

“Indeed,” replied she, “I have none. 
You seem to me both brave and hon- 
est.” 

“Then,” said Francis, “give me a 
keepsake.” 

She paused for a moment, with her 
hand upon the key; for the various bars 
and bolts were all undone, and there 
was nothing left but to open the lock. 

“Tf I agree,” she said, “will you prom- 
ise to do as I tell you from point to 
point?” 

“Can ‘you ask?” replied Francis. “I 
would do so willingly on your bare 
word.” 

She turned the key and threw open 
the door. 

“Be it so,” said she. “You do not 
know what you ask, but be it so. What- 
ever you hear,’ she continued, “‘what- 
ever happens, do not return to. this 
house; hurry fast until you reach the 
lighted and populous quarters of the 
city; even there be upon your guard. 
You are in a greater danger than you 
fancy. Promise me you will not so 
much as look at my keepsake until you 
are in a place of safety.” 

“T promise,” replied Francis. 

She put something loosely wrapped 
in a handkerchief into the young man’s 
hand; and at the same time, with more 
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strength than he could have anticipated, 
she pushed him into the street. 

“Now, run!” she cried. 

He heard the door close behind him, 
and the noise of the, bolts being re- 
placed. 

“My faith,” said he, “since I have 
promised!” 

And he took to his heels down the 
lane that leads into the Rue Ravignan. 

He was not fifty paces from the house 
with the green blinds when the most 
diabolical outcry suddenly arose out 
of the stillness of the night. Mechan- 
ically he stood still; another passenger 
followed his example; in the neighbour- 
ing floors he saw people crowding to 
the windows: a conflagration could not 
have produced more disturbance in this 
empty quarter. And yet it seemed to 
be all the work of a single man, roar- 
ing between grief and rage, like a lion- 
ess robbed of her whelps; and Francis 
was surprised and alarmed to hear his 
own name shouted with English im- 
precations to the wind. 

His first movement was to return 
to the house; his second, as he remem- 
bered Miss Vandeleur’s advice, to con- 
tinue his flight with greater expedition 
than before; and he was in the act of 
turning to put his thoughts in action, 
when the Dictator, bareheaded, bawling 
aloud, his white hair blowing about his 
head, shot past him like a ball out of 
the cannon’s mouth, and went careering 
down the street. 

“That was a close shave,” thought 
Francis to himself. ‘What he wants 
with me, and why he should be so dis- 
turbed, I cannot think; but he is plainly 
not good company for the moment, and 
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I cannot do better than follow Miss 
Vandeleur’s advice.” 

So saying, he turned to retrace his 
steps, thinking to double and descend 
by the Rue Lepic itself while his pur- 
suer should continue to follow after 
him on the other line of street. The 
plan was ill-devised: as a matter of 
fact, he should have taken his seat in 
the nearest café, and waited there until 
the first heat of the pursuit was over. 
But besides that Francis had no ex- 
perience and little natural aptitude for 
the small war of private life, he was so 
unconscious of any evil on his part, that 
he saw nothing to fear beyond a dis- 
agreeable interview. And to disagree- 
able interviews he felt he had already 
served his apprenticeship that evening; 
nor could he suppose that Miss Vande- 
leur had left anything unsaid. Indeed, 
the young man was sore both in body 
and mind—the one was all bruised, the 
other was full of smarting arrows; and 
he owned to himself that Mr. Vandeleur 
was master of a very deadly tongue. 

The thought of his bruises reminded 
him that he kad not only come without 
a hat, but that his clothes had consid- 
erably suffered in his descent through 
the chestnut. At the first magazine he 
purchased a cheap wide-awake, and had 
the disorder of his toilet summarily re- 
paired. The keepsake, still rolled in 
the handkerchief, he thrust in the mean- 
while into his trousers pocket. 

Not many steps beyond the shop he 
was conscious of a sudden shock, a hand 
upon his throat, an infuriated face close 
to his own, and an open mouth bawling 
curses in his ear. The Dictator, having 
found no trace of his quarry, was re- 
turning by the other way. Francis was 
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a stalwart young fellow; but he was no 
match for his adversary whether in 
strength or skill; and after a few in- 
effectual struggles he resigned himself 
entirely to his captor. 

“What do you want with me?” said 
he. 

“We will talk of that at home,” re- 
turned the Dictator grimly. 

And he continued to march the young 
man up hill in the direction of the house 
with the green blinds. 

But Francis, although he no longer 
struggled, was only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to make a bold push for freedom. 
With a sudden jerk he left the collar 
of his coat in the hands of Mr. Vande- 
leur, and once more made off at his 
best speed in the direction of the Boule- 
vards. 

The tables were now turned. If the 
Dictator was the stronger, Francis, in 
the top of his youth, was the more 
fleet of foot, and he had soon effected 
his escape among the crowds. Relieved 
for a moment, but with a growing sen- 
timent of alarm and wonder in his mind, 
he walked briskly until he debouched 
upon the Place de l’Opéra, lit up like 
day with electric lamps. 

“This, at last,” thought he, “should 
satisfy Miss Vandeleur.”’ 

And turning to his right along the 
Boulevards, he entered the Café Amer- 
cain and ordered some beer. It was 
both late and early for the majority of 
the frequenters of the establishment. 
Only two or three persons, all men, were 
dotted here and there at separate tables 
in the hall; and Francis was too much 
occupied by his own thoughts to ob- 
serve their presence. 

He drew the handkerchief from his 
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pocket. The object wrapped in it 
proved to be a morocco case, clasped 
and ornamented in gilt, which opened 
by means of a spring, and disclosed to 
the horrified young man a diamond of 
monstrous bigness and extraordinary 
brilliancy. The circumstance was so 
inexplicable, the value of the stone was 
plainly so enormous, that Francis sat 
staring into the open casket without 
movement, without conscious thought, 
like a man stricken suddenly with idiocy. 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
lightly but firmly, and a quiet voice, 
which yet had in it the ring of com- 
mand, uttered these words in his ear— 

“Close the casket, and compose your 
face.? 

Looking up, he beheld a man, still 
young, of an urbane and tranquil pres- 
ence, and dressed with rich simplicity. 
This personage had risen from a neigh- 
bouring table, and, bringing his glass 
with him, had taken a seat beside Fran- 
cis. 

“Close the casket,” repeated the 
stranger, ‘and put it quietly back into 
your, pocket, where I feel persuaded it 
should never have been. Try, if you 
please, to throw off your bewildered air, 
and act as though I were one of your 
acquaintances whom you had met by 
chance. So! Touch glasses with me. 
This is better. I fear, sir, you must 
be an amateur.” 

And the stranger pronounced these 
last words with a smile of peculiar 
meaning, leaned back in his seat and 
enjoyed a deep inhalation of tobacco. 

“For God’s sake,” said Francis, “tell 
me who you are and what this means? 
Why I should obey your most unusual 
suggestions I am sure I know not; but 
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the truth is, I have fallen this evening 
into so many perplexing adventures, and 
all I meet conduct themselves so 
strangely, that I think I must either 
have gone mad or wandered into an- 
other planet. Your face inspires me 
with confidence; you seem wise, good, 
and experienced; tell me, for heaven’s 
sake, why you accost me in so odd a 
fashion?” 

“All in due time,” replied the 
stranger. “But I have the first hand, 
and you must begin by telling me how 
the Rajah’s Diamond is in your pos- 
session.” 

“The 
Francis. 

“T would not speak so loud, if I were 
you,” returned the other. “But most 
certainly you have the Rajah’s Diamond 
in your pocket. I have seen and handled 
it a score of times in Sir Thomas Van- 
deleur’s collection.” 

“Sir Thomas Vandeleur! The Gen- 
eral! My father!” cried Francis. 

“Your father?” repeated the stranger. 
“T was not aware the General had any 
family.” 

“T am illegitimate, sir,’ 
cis, with a flush. 

The other bowed with gravity. It 
was a respectful bow, as of a man si- 
lently apologising to his equal; and 
Francis felt relieved and comforted, 
he scarce knew why. The society of 
this person did him good; he seemed 
to touch firm ground; a strong feeling 
of respect grew up in his bosom, and 
mechanically he removed his wide- 
awake as though in the presence of a 
superior. 

“TI perceive,” said the stranger, “that 
your adventures have not all been peace- 
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ful. Your collar is torn, your face is 
scratched, you have a cut upon your 
temple; you will, perhaps, pardon my 
curiosity when I ask you to explain 
how you came by these injuries, and 
how you happen to have stolen property 
to an enormous value in your pocket.” 

“T must differ from you!” returned 
Francis hotly. “I possess no stolen 
property. And if you refer to the dia- 
mond, it was given to me not an hour 
ago by Miss Vandeleur in the Rue 
Lepic.” 

“By Miss Vandeleur of the Rue Le- 
pic!” repeated the other. ‘You inter- 
est me moré than you suppose. Pray 
continue.” 

“Heavens!” cried Francis. 

His memory had made a_ sudden 
bound. He had seen Mr. Vandeleur 
take an article from the breast of his 
drugged visitor, and that article, he was 
now persuaded, was a morocco case. 

“You have a light?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“Listen,” replied Francis. “I know 
not who you are, but I believe you to 
be worthy of confidence and helpful; I 
find myself in strange waters; I must 
have counsel and support, and since you 
invite me I shall tell you all.” 

And he briefly recounted his experi- 
ences since the day when he was sum- 
moned from the bank by his lawyer. 

“Yours is indeed a remarkable his- 
tory,” said the stranger, after the young 
man had made an end of his narrative; 
“and your position is full of difficulty 
and peril. Many would counsel you to 
seek out your father, and give the dia- 
mond to him; but I have other views. 
Waiter!” he cried. 

The waiter drew near. 
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“Will you ask the manager to speak 
with me a moment?” said he; and Fran- 
cis observed once more, both in his 
tone and manner, the evidence of a 
habit of command. 

The waiter withdrew, and returned in 
a moment with the manager, who bowed 
with obsequious respect. _ 

“What,” said he “can I 
your” 

“Have the goodness,” replied the 
stranger, indicating Francis, “to tell this 
gentleman my name.” 

“You have the honour, sir,” said the 
functionary, addressing young Scrym- 
geour, “to occupy the same table with 
His Highness Prince Florizel of Po- 
hemia.” 

Francis rose with precipitation, and 
made a grateful reverence to the 
Prince, who bade him resume his seat. 

“T thank you,” said Florizel, once 
more addressing the functionary; “I 
am sorry to have deranged you fer so 
small a matter.” 

And he dismissed him with a move- 
ment of his hand. 

“And now,” added the Prince, turn- 
ing to Francis, “give me the diamond.” 

Without a word the casket was 
handed over. 

“You have done right,” said Florizel, 
“your sentiments have properly in- 
spired you, and you will live to be grate- 
ful for the misfortunes of to-night. A 
man, Mr. Scrymgeour, may fall into a 
thousand perplexities, but if his heart 
be upright and his intelligence un- 
clouded, he will issue from them all 
without dishonour. Let your mind be 
at rest; your affairs are in my hand; 
and with the aid of heaven I am strong 
enough to bring them to a good end. 


do to serve 
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Follow me, if you please, to my car- 
riage.” 

So saying, the Prince arose and, hav- 
ing left a piece of gold for the waiter, 
conducted the young man from the café 
and along the Boulevard to where an 
unpretentious brougham and a couple 
of servants out of livery awaited his 
arrival. 

“This carriage,” said he, “is at your 
disposal; collect your baggage as rap- 
idly as you can make it convenient, and 
my servants will conduct you to a villa 
in the neighbourhood of Paris where 
you can wait in some degree of com- 
fort until I have had time to arrange 
your situation. You will find there a 
pleasant garden, a library of good au- 
thors, a cook, a cellar, and some good 
cigars, which I recommend to your at- 
tention. Jerome,’ he added, turning to 
one of the servants, “you have heard 
what I say; I leave Mr. Scrymgeour in 
your charge; you will, I know, be care- 
ful of my friend.” 

Francis uttered some broken phrases 
of gratitude. 

“It will be time enough to thank 
me,” said the Prince, “when you are 
acknowledged by your father and mar- 
ried to Miss Vandeleur.” 

And with that the Prince turned away 
and strolled leisurely in the direction 
of Montmartre. He hailed the first 
passing cab, gave an address, and a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, having 
discharged the driver some distance 
lower, he was knocking at Mr. Vande- 
leur’s garden gate. 

It was opened with singular precau- 
tions by the Dictator in person. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“You must pardon me this late visit, 
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Mr. Vandeleur,” replied the Prince. 

“Your Highness is always welcome,” 
returned Mr. Vandeleur, stepping back. 

The Prince profited by the oper 
space, and without waiting for his host 
walked right into the house and opened 
the door of the salon. Two people 
were seated there; one was Miss Van- 
deleur, who bore the marks of weeping 
about her eyes, and was still shaken 
from time to time by a sob; in the 
other the Prince recognised the young 
man who had consulted him on liter- 
ary matters about a month before, in a 
club smoking-room. 

“Good evening, Miss Vandeleur,” said 
Florizel; “you look fatigued. Mr. Rol- 
les, I believe. I hope you have profited 
by the study of Gaboriau, Mr. Rolles.” 

But the young clergyman’s temper 
was too much embittered for speech; 
and he contented himself with bowing 
stiffly, and continued to gnaw his lip. 

“To what good wind,” said Mr. Van- 
deleur, following his guest, ‘am I to at- 
tribute the honour of your Highness’s 
presence?” 

“IT am come on business,” returned 
the Prince; “on business with you; as 
soon as that is settled I shall request 
Mr. Rolles to accompany me for a 
walk. Mr. Rolles,” he added with se- 
verity, “let me remind you that I have 
not yet sat down.” 

The clergyman sprang to his feet with 
an apology; whereupon the Prince took 
an armchair beside the table, handed 
his hat to Mr. Vandeleur, his cane to 
Mr. Rolles, and, leaving them standing 
and thus menially employed upon his 
service, spoke as follows:— 

“T have come here, as I said, upon 
business; but, had I come looking for 
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pleasure, I could not have been more 
displeased with my reception nor more 
dissatisfied with my company. You, 
sir,’ addressing Mr. Rolles, ‘you have 
treated your superior in station with 
discourtesy; you, Vandeleur, receive me 
with a smile, but you know right well 
that your hands are not yet cleansed 
from misconduct. I do not desire to be 
interrupted, sir,” he added imperiously; 
“T am here to speak, and not to listen; 
and I have to ask you to hear me with 
respect, and to obey punctiliously. At. 
the earliest possible date your daughter 
shall be married at the Embassy to my 
friend, Francis Scrymgeour, your broth- 
er’s acknowledged son. You will oblige 
me by offering not less than ten thou- 
sand pounds dowry. For yourself, I 
will indicate to you in writing a mis- 
sion of some importance in Siam which 
I destine to your care. And now, sir, 
you will answer me in two words 
whether or not you agree to these con- 
ditions.” 

“Your Highness will pardon me,” 
said Mr. Vandeleur, “and permit me, 
with all respect, to submit to him two 
queries?” 

“The permission is granted,” replied 
the Prince. 

“Your Highness,” resumed the Dic- 
tator, “has called Mr. Scrymgeour his 
friend. Believe me, had I known he 
was thus honoured, I should have 
treated him with proportional respect.” 

“You interrogate adroitly,” said the 
Prince; “but it will not serve your turn. 
You have my commands; if I had never 
seen that gentleman before to-night it 
would not render them less absolute.” 

“Your Highness interprets my mean- 
ing with his usual subtlety,” returned 
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Vandeleur. “Once more: I have, un- 
fortunately, put the police upon the 
track of Mr. Scrymgeour on a charge of 
theft; am I to withdraw or to uphold 
the accusation?” 

“You will please yourself,” replied 
Florizel. ‘The question is one between 
your conscience and the laws of this 
land. Give me my hat; and you, Mr. 
Rolles, give me my cane and follow me. 
Miss Vandeleur, I wish you good eve- 
ning. I judge,” he added to Vande- 
leur, “that your silence means unquali- 
fied assent.” 

“Tf I can do no better,” replied the 
od man, “I shall submit; but I warn 
you openly it shall not be without a 
struggle.” 

“You are old,” said the Prince; “but 
years are disgraceful to the wicked. 
Your age is more unwise than the youth 
of others. Do not provoke me, or you 
may find me harder than you dream. 
This is the first time that I have fallen 
across your path in anger; take care 
that it be the last.” 

With these words, motioning the 
clergyman to follow, Florizel left the 
apartment and directed his steps to- 
wards the garden gate; and the Dicta- 
tor, following with a candle, gave them 
light, and once more undid the elaborate 
fastenings with which he sought to pro- 
tect himself from intrusion. 

“Your daughter is no longer present,” 
said the Prince, turning on the thres- 
hold. “Let me tell you that I under- 
stand your threats; and you have only 
to lift your hand to bring upon yourself 
sudden and irremediable ruin.” 

The Dictator made no reply; but as 
the Prince turned his back upon him 
in the lamplight he made a gesture full 
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of menace and insane fury; and the 
next moment, slipping round a corner, he 
was running at full speed for the near- 
est cab-stand. 


(Here, says my Arabian, the thread 
of events is finally diverted from THE 
HovusE WITH THE GREEN BLINDS. One 
more adventure, he adds, and we have 
done with THe RajaH’s DIAMOND. 
That last link in the chain is known 
among the inhabitants of Bagdad by 
the name of THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCE 
FLORIZEL AND A DETECTIVE.) 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCE 
FLORIZEL AND A DETECTIVE. 


PRINCE FtorizeEL walked with Mr. 
Rolles to the door of a small hotel 
where the latter resided. They spoke 
much together, and the clergyman was 
more than once affected to tears by the 
mingled severity and tenderness of 
Florizel’s reproaches. 

“T have made ruin of my life,” he 
said at last. “Help me; tell me what 
I am to do; I have, alas! neither the 
virtues of a priest nor the dexterity of 
a rogue.” 

“Now that you are humbled,” said 
the Prince, “I command no longer; the 
repentant have to do with God and not 
with princes. But if you will let me 
advise you, go to Australia as a colon- 
ist, seek menial labour in the open air, 
and try to forget that you have ever 
been a clergyman, or that you ever set 
eyes on that accursed stone.” 

“Accurst indeed!” replied Mr. Rolles. 
“Where is it now? What further hurt 
is it not working for mankind?” 

“It will do no more evil,” returned 
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the Prince. “It is here in my pocket. 
And this,” he added kindly, “will show 
that I place some faith in your peni- 
tence, young as it is.” 

“Suffer me to touch your hand,” 
pleaded Mr. Rolles. 

“No,” replied Prince Florizel, 
yet.” 

The tone in which he uttered these 
last words was eloquent in the ears of 
the young clergyman; and for some 
minutes after the Prince had turned 
away he stood on the threshold follow- 
ing with his eyes the retreating figure 
and invoking the blessing of heaven 
upon a man so excellent in counsel. 

For several hours the Prince walked 
alone in unfrequented streets. His 
mind was full of concern; what to do 
with the diamond, whether to return it 
to its owner. whom he judged unworthy 
of this rare possession, or to take some 
sweeping and courageous measure and 
put it out of the reach of all mankind 
at once and for ever, was a problem too 
grave to be decided in a moment. The 
manner in which it had come into his 
hands appeared manifestly providential ; 
and as he took out the jewel and looked 
at it under the street lamps, its size and 
surprising brilliancy inclined him more 
and more to think of it as of an un- 
mixed and dangerous evil for the world. 

“God help me!” he thought; “if I 
look at it much oftener, I shall begin 
to grow covetous myself.” 

At last, though still uncertain in his 
mind, he turned his steps towards the 
small but elegant mansion on the river- 
side which had belonged for centuries 
to his royal family. The arms of Bo- 
hemia are deeply graved over the door 
and upon the tall chimneys; passengers 
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have a look into a green court set with 
the most costly flowers, and a stork, the 
only one in Paris, perches on the gable 
all day long and keeps a crowd before 
the house. Grave servants are seen 
passing to and fro within; and from 
time to time the great gate is thrown 
open and a carriage rolls below the arch. 
For many reasons this residence was 
especially dear to the heart of Prince 
Florizel; he never drew near to it with- 
out enjoying that sentiment of home- 
coming so rare in the lives of the great; 
and on the present evening he beheld 
its tall roof and mildly illuminated win- 
dows with unfeigned relief and satis- 
faction. 

As he was approaching the postern 
door by which he always entered when 
alone, a man stepped forth from the 
shadow and presented himself with an 
obeisance in the Prince’s path. 

“I have the honour of addressing 
Prince Florizel of Bohemia?” said he. 

“Such is my title,” replied the Prince. 
“What do you want with me?” 

‘I am,” said the man, “a detective, 
and I have to present your Highness 
with this billet from the Prefect of Po- 
lice.” 

The Prince took the letter and 
glanced it through by the light of the 
street lamp. It was highly apologetic, 
but requested him to follow the bearer 
to the Prefecture without delay. 

“In short,” said Florizel, “I am ar- 
rested.” 

“Your Highness,” replied the officer, 
“nothing, I am certain, could be fur- 
ther from the intention of the Prefect. 
You will observe that he has not granted 
a warrant. It is mere formality, or call 
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it, if you prefer, an obligation that your 
Highness lays on the authorities.” 

“At the same time,” asked the Prince, 
“if I were to refuse to follow you?” 

“I will not conceal from your High- 
ness that a considerable discretion has 
been granted me,” replied the detec- 
tive with a bow. 

‘Upon my word,” cried Florizel, 
“your effrontery astounds me! Your- 
self, as an agent, I must pardon; but 
your superiors shall dearly smart for 
their misconduct. What, have you any 
idea, is the cause of this impolitic and 
unconstitutional act? You will observe 
that I have as yet neither refused nor 
consented, and much may depend on 
your prompt and ingenuous answer. Let 
me remind you, officer, that this is an 
affair of some gravity.” 

“Your Highness,” said the detective 
humbly, “General Vandeleur and _ his 
brother have had the incredible pre- 
sumption to accuse you of theft. The 
famous diamond, they declare, is in your 
hands. A word from you in denial will 
most amply satisfy the Prefect; nay, 
I go farther: if your Highness would so 
far honour a subaltern as to declare 
his ignorance of the matter even to my- 
self, I should ask permission to retire 
upon the spot.” 

Florizel, up to the last moment, had 
regarded his adventure in the light of 
a trifle, only serious upon international 
considerations. At the name of Vande- 
leur the horrible truth broke upon him 
in a moment; he was not only arrested, 
but he was guilty. This was not only 
an annoying incident—it was a peril to 
his honour. What was he to say? What 
was he to do? The Rajah’s Diamond 
was indeed an accursed stone; and it 
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seemed as if he were to be the last vic- 
tim to its influence. 

One thing was certain. He could not 
give the required assurance to the de- 
tective. He must gain time. 

His hesitation had not lasted a sec- 
ond. 

“Be it so,” said he, “let us walk to- 
gether to the Prefecture.” 

The man once more bowed, and pro- 
ceeded to follow Florizel at a respect- 
ful distance in the rear. 


“Approach,” said the Prince. “I am 
in a humour to talk, and, if I mistake 
not, now I look at you again, this is not 
the first time that we have met.” 


“T count it an honour,” replied the 
officer, “that your Highness should 
recollect my face. It is eight years 
since I had the pleasure of an inter- 
view.” 

“To remember faces,” returned Flori. 
zel, “is as much a part of my profes- 
sion as it is of yours. Indeed, rightly 
looked upon, a Prince and a detective 
serve in the same corps. We are both 
combatants against crime; only mine 
is the more lucrative and yours the 
more dangerous rank, and there is a 
sense in which both may be made 
equally honourable to a good man. I 
had rather, strange as you may think it, 
be a detective of character and parts 
than a weak and ignoble sovereign.” 


The officer was overwhelmed. 


“Your Highness returns good for 
evil,” said he. “To an act of pre- 
sumption he replies by the most arai- 
able condescension.” 


“How do you know,” replied Flori- 


zel, “that I am not seeking to corrupt. 


you?” 
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“Heaven preserve me from the temp- 
tation!” cried the detective. 

“I applaud your answer,” returned 
the Prince. “It is that of a wise and 
honest man. The world is a great place 
and stocked with wealth and beauty, 
and there is no limit to the rewards that 
may be offered. Such an one who would 
refuse a million of money may sell his 
honour for an empire or the love of a 
woman; and I myself, who speak to 
you, have seen occasions so tempting, 
provocations so irresistible to the 
strength of human virtue, that I have 
been glad to tread in your steps and 
recommend myself to the grace of God. 
It is thus, thanks to that modest and 
becoming habit alone,” he added, “that 
you and I can walk this town together 
with untarnished hearts.” 

“T had always heard that you were 
brave,” replied the officer, “but I was 
not aware that you were wise and pious. 
You speak the truth, and you speak it 
with an accent that moves me to the 
heart. This world is indeed a place of 
trial.” 

°We are now,” said Florizel, “in the 
middle of the bridge. Lean your el- 
bows on the parapet and look over. As 
the water rushing below, so the pas- 
sions and complications of life carry 


away the honesty of weak men. Let 
me tell you a story.” 
“T receive your Highness’s com- 


mands,” replied the man. 

And, imitating the Prince, he leaned 
against the parapet, and disposed him- 
self to listen. -The city was already 
sunk in slumber; had it not been for 
the infinity of lights and the outline of 
buildings on the starry sky, they might 
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have been alone beside some country 
river. 

“An officer,” began Prince Florizel, “a 
man of courage and conduct, who had 
already risen by merit to an eminent 
rank, and won not only admiration but 
respect, visited, in an unfortunate hour 
for his peace of mind, the collections 
of an Indian Prince. Here he beheld 
a diamond so extraordinary for size and 
beauty that from that instant he had 
only one desire in life: honour, repu- 
tation, friendship, the love of country, 
he was ready to sacrifice all for this 
lump of sparkling crystal. For three 
years he served this semi-barbarian po- 
tentate as Jacob served Laban; he fal- 
sified frontiers, he connived at murders, 
he unjustly condemned and executed a 
brother-officer who had the misfortune 
to displease the Rajah by some honest 
freedoms; lastly, at a time of great 
danger to his native land, he betrayed 
a body of his fellow-soldiers, and suf- 
fered them to be defeated and massa- 
cred by thousands. In the end, he had 
amassed a magnificent fortune, and 
brought home with him the coveted dia- 
mond. 


“Years passed,” continued the Prince, 
“and at length the diamond is accident- 
ally lost. It falls into the hands of a 
simple and laborious youth, a student, 
a minister of God, just entering on a 
career of usefulness and even distinc- 
tion. Upon him also the spell is cast; 
he deserts everything, his holy calling, - 
his studies, and flees with the gem into 
a foreign country. The officer has a 
brother, an astute, daring, unscrupu- 
lous man, who learns the clergyman’s 
secret. What does he do? Tell his 
brother, inform the police? No; upon 
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this man also the Satanic charm has 
fallen; he must have the stone for him- 
self. At the risk of murder, he drugs 
the young priest and seizes the prey. 
And now, by an accident which is not 
important to my moral, the jewel 
passes out of his custody into that of 
another, who terrified at what he sees, 
gives it into the keeping of a man in 
high station and above reproach. 

“The officer’s name is Thomas Van- 
deleur,” continued Florizel. ‘The stone 
is called the Rajah’s Diamond. And” 
—suddenly opening his hand—“you be- 
hold it here before your eyes.” 

The officer started back with a cry. 

“We have spoken of corruption,” said 
the Prince. “To me this nugget of 
bright crystal is as loathsome as though 
it were crawling with the worms of 
death; it is as shocking as though it 
were compacted out of innocent blood. 
I see it here in my hand, and I know 
it is shining with hell-fire. I have told 
you but a hundredth part of its story; 
what passed in former ages, to what 
crimes and treacheries it incited men of 
yore, the imagination trembles to con- 
ceive; for years and years it has faith- 
fully served the powers of hell; enough, 
I say, of blood, enough of disgrace, 
enough of broken lives and friendships; 
all things come to an end, the evil like 
the good; pestilence as well as beau- 
tiful music; and as for this diamond, 
God forgive me if I do wrong, but its 
empire ends to-night.” 

The Prince made a sudden movement 
with his hand, and the jewel, describing 
an arc of light, dived with a splash 
into the flowing river. 

“Amen,” said Florizel with gravity. 
“I have slain a cockatrice!” 
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“God pardon me!” cried the detec- 
tive. ‘What have you done? I am a 
ruined man.” 

“T think,” returned the Prince with 
a smile, “that many well-to-do people in 
this city might envy you your ruin.” 

“Alas! your Highness!” said the of- 
ficer, “and you corrupt me after all?” 

“Tt seems there was no help for it,” 
replied Florizel. ‘And now let us go 
forward to the Prefecture.” 


Not long after, the marriage of Fran- 
cis Scrymgeour and Miss Vandeleur was 
celebrated in great privacy; and the 
Prince acted on that occasion as 
groom’s-man. The two Vandeleurs sur- 
prised some rumour of what had hap- 
pened to the diamond; and their vast 
diving operations on the River Siene are 
the wonder and amusement of the idle. 
It is true that through some miscalcu- 
lation they have chosen the wrong 
branch of the river. As for the Prince, 
that sublime person, having now served 
his turn, may go, along with the Ara- 
bian Author, topsy-turvy into space. 
But if the reader insists on more spe- 
cific information, I am happy to say 
that a recent revolution hurled him 
from the throne of Bohemia, in conse- 
quence of his continued absence and 
edifying neglect of public business; and 
that his Highness now keeps a cigar 
store in Rupert Street, much frequented 
by other forign refugees. I go there 
from time to time to smoke and have 
a chat, and find him as great a creature 
as in the days of his prosperity; he has 
an Olympian air behind the counter; 
and although a sedentary life is be- 
ginning to tell upon his waistcoat, he is 
probably, take him for all in all, the 
handsomest tobacconist in London! | 
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THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. 


CHAPTER I 


TELLS HOW I CAMPED IN GRADEN SEA- 
WOOD, AND BEHELD A LIGHT IN 
THE PAVILION. 


I was a great solitary when I was 
young. I made it my pride to keep 
aloof and suffice for my own entertain- 
ment; and I may say that I had neither 
friends nor acquaintances until I met 
that friend who became my wife and 
the mother of my children. With one 
man only was I on private terms; this 
was R. Northmour, Esquire, of Gra- 
den Easter, in Scotland. We had met 
at college; and though there was not 
much liking between us, nor even much 
intimacy, we were so nearly of a hu- 
mour that we could associate with ease 
to both. Misanthropes, we _ believed 
ourselves to be; but I have thought 
since that we were only sulky fellows. 
It was scarcely a companionship, but a 
coexistence in unsociability. North- 
mour’s exceptional violence of temper 
made it no easy affair for him to keep 
the peace with any one but me; and as 
he respected my silent ways, and let me 
come and go as I pleased, I could tol- 
erate his presence without concern. I 
think we called each other friends. 
When Northmour took his degree and 
I decided to leave the university with- 
out one, he invited me on a long visit 
to Graden Easter; and it was thus that 
I first became acquainted with the 
scene of my adventure. The mansion- 
house of Graden stood in a bleak 
stretch of country some three miles 
from the shore of the German Ocean. 
It was as large as a barrack; and as it 
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had been built of a soft stone, liable 
to consume in the eager air of the sea- 
side, it was damp and draughty within 
and half ruinous without. It was im- 
possible for two young men to lodge 
with comfort in such a dwelling. But 
there stood in the northern part of the 
estate, in a wilderness of links and 
blowing sand-hills, and between a plan- 
tation and the sea, a small Pavilion or 
Belvidere, of modern design, which was 
exactly suited to our wants; and in this 
hermitage, speaking little, reading much, 
and rarely associating except at meals, 
Northmour and I spent four tempestu- 
ous winter months. I might have 
stayed longer; but one March night 
there sprang up between us a dispute, 
which rendered my departure necessary. 
Northmour spoke hotly, I remember, 
and I suppose I must have made some 
tart rejoinder. He leaped from his 
chair and grappled me; I had to fight, 
without exaggeration, for my life; and 
it was only with a great effort that I 
mastered him, for he was near as strong 
in body as myself, and seemed filled 
with the devil. The next morning, we 
met on our usual terms; but I judged it 
more delicate to withdraw; nor did he 
attempt to dissuade me. 

It was nine years before I revis- 
ited the neighbourhood. JI travelled 
at that time with a tilt cart, a tent, and 
a cooking-stove, tramping all day be-' 
side the waggon, and at night, whenever 
it was possible, gipsying in a cove of 
the hills, or by the side of a wood. I 
believe I visited in this manner most of 
the wild and desolate regions both in 
England and Scotland; and, as I had 
neither friends nor relations, I was 
troubled with no correspondence, and 
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had nothing in the nature of headquar- 
ters, unless it was the office of my so- 
licitors, from whom I drew my income 
twice a year. It was a life in which I 
delighted; and I fully thought to have 
grown old upon the march, and at last 
died in a ditch. 

It was my whole business to find 
desolate corners, where I could camp 
without the fear of interruption; and 
hence, being in another part of the same 
shire, I bethought me suddenly of the 
Pavilion on the Links. No thorough- 
fare passed within three miles of it. 
The nearest town, and that was but a 
fisher village, was at a distance of six or 
seven. For ten miles of length, and 
from a depth varying from three miles 
to half a mile, this belt of barren coun- 
try lay along the sea. The beach, 
which was the natural approach, was full 
of quick sands. Indeed I may say there 
is hardly a better place of concealment 
in the United Kingdom. I determined 
to pass a week in the Sea-Wood of Gra- 
den Easter, and making a long stage, 
reached it about sundown on a wild 
September day. 


The country, I have said, was mixed 
sand-hill and links; links being a Scot- 
tish name for sand which has ceased 
drifting and become more or less solidly 
covered with turf. The Pavilion stood 
on an even space; a little behind it, 
the wood began in a hedge of elders 
huddled together by the wind; in front, 
a few tumbled sand-hills stood between 
it and the sea. An outcropping of rock 
had formed a bastion for the sand, so 
that there was here a promontory in 
the coast-line between two shallow 
bays; and just beyond the tides, the 
rock again cropped out and formed an 
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islet of small dimensions but strikingly 
designed. The quicksands were of 
great extent at low water, and had an 
infamous reputation in the country. 
Close in shore, between the isle and the 
promontory, it was said they would 
swallow a man in four minutes and a 
half; but there may have been little 
ground for this precision. The district 
was alive with rabbits, and haunted by 
gulls which made a continual piping 
about the pavilion. On summer days 
the outlook was bright and even glad- 
some; but at sundown in September, 
with a high wind, and a heavy surf 
rolling in close along the links, the place 
told of nothing but dead mariners and 
sea disaster. A ship beating to wind- 
ward on the horizon, and a huge trunch- 
eon of wreck half buried in the sands 
at my feet, completed the innuendo of 
the scene. 

The pavilion—it had been built by 
the last proprietor, Northmour’s uncle, 
a silly and prodigal virtuoso—presented 
little signs of age. It was two storeys 
in height, Italian in design, surrounded 
by a patch of garden in which nothing 
had prospered but a few coarse flowers; 
and looked, with its shuttered windows, 
not like a house that had been deserted, 
but like one that had never been ten- 
anted by man. Northmour was plainly 
from home; whether, as usual, sulking 
in the cabin of his yacht, or in one of 
his fitful and extravagant appearances 
in the world of society, I had, of course, 
no means of guessing. The place had 
an air of solitude that daunted even a 
solitary like myself; the wind cried in 
the chimneys with a strange and wailing 
note; and it was with a sense of escape, 
as if I were going indoors, that I turned 
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away and, driving my cart before me, 
entered the skirts of the wood. 

The Sea-Wood of Graden had been 
planted to shelter the cultivated fields 
behind, and check the encroachments 
of the blowing sand. As you advanced 
into it from coastward, elders were suc- 
ceeded by other hardy shrubs; but the 
timber was all stunted and bushy; it led 
a life of conflict; the trees were accus- 
tomed to swing there all night long 
in fierce winter tempests; and even in 
early spring, the leaves were already 
flying, and autumn was beginning, in 
this exposed plantation. Inland the 
ground rose into a little hill, which, 
along with the isle, served as a sailing 
mark for seamen. When the hill was 
open of the islet to the north, vessels 
must bear well to the eastward to clear 
Graden Ness and the Graden Bullers. 
In the lower ground, a streamlet ran 
among the trees, and, being dammed 
with dead leaves and clay of its own 
carrying, spread out every here and 
there, and lay in stagnant pools. One 
or two ruined cottages were dotted 
about the wood; and, according to 
Northmour, these were ecclesiastical 
foundations, and in their time had shel- 
tered pious hermits. 

I found a den, or sniall hollow, where 
there was a spring of pure water; and 
there, clearing away the brambles, I 
pitched the tent, and made a fire to 
cook my supper. My horse I picketed 
farther in the wood where there was 
a patch of sward. The banks of the 
den not only concealed the light of my 
fire, but sheltered me from the wind, 
which was cold as well as high. 

The life I was leading made me both 
hardy and frugal. I never drank but 
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water, and rarely ate anything more 
costly than oatmeal; and I required so 
little sleep, that, although I rose with 
the peep of day, I would often lie long 
awake in the dark or starry watches of 
the night. Thus in Graden Sea-Wood, 
although I fell thankfully asleep by 
eight in the evening I was awake again 
before eleven with a full possession of 
my faculties, and no sense of drowsi- 
ness or fatigue. I rose and sat by the 
fire watching the trees and clouds tu- 
multuously tossing and fleeing overhead, 
and hearkening to the wind and the 
rollers along the shore; till at length, 
growing weary of inaction, I quitted the 
den, and strolled towards the borders 
of the wood. A young moon, buried in 
mist, gave a faint illumination to my 
steps; and the light grew brighter as I 
walked forth into the links. At the 
same moment, the wind, smelling salt 
of the open ocean and carrying particles 
of sand, struck me with its full force, 
so that I had to bow my head. 

When I raised it again to look about 
me, I was aware of a light in the pa- 
vilion. It was not stationary; but 
passed from one window to another, as 
though some one were reviewing the 
different apartments with a lamp or 
candle. I watched it for some seconds 
in great surprise. When I had arrived 
in the afternoon the house had been 
plainly deserted; now it was as plainly 
occupied. It was my first idea that a 
gang of thieves might have broken in 
and be now ransacking Northmour’s 
cupboards, which were many and not 
ill supplied. But what should bring 
thieves to Graden Easter? And, again, 
all the shutters had been thrown open, 
and it would have been more in the 
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character of such gentry to close them. 
I dismissed the notion, and fell back 
upon another. Northmour himself 
must have arrived, and was now airing 
and inspecting the pavilion. 

I have said that there was no real 
affection between this man and me; 
but, had I loved him like a brother, I 
was then so much more in love with 
solitude that I should none the less have 
shunned his company. As it was, I 
turned and ran for it; and it was with 
genuine satisfaction that I found my- 
self safely back beside the fire. I had 
escaped an acquaintance; I should have 
one more night in comfort. In the 
morning, I might either slip away be- 
fore Northmour was abroad, or pay him 
as short a visit as I chose. 

But when morning came, I thought 
the situation so diverting that I forgot 
my shyness. Northmour was at my 
mercy; I arranged a good practical jest, 
though I knew well that my neighbour 
was not the man to jest with in secur- 
ity; and, chuckling beforehand over its 
success, took my place among the eld- 
ers at the edge of the wood, whence I 
could command the door of the pavil- 
ion. The shutters were all once more 
closed, which I remember thinking odd; 
and the house, with its white walls and 
green venetians, looked spruce and hab- 
itable in the morning light. Hour after 
hour passed, and still no sign of North 
mour. I knew him for a sluggard in 
the morning; but, as it drew on towards 
noon, I lost my patience. To say the 
truth, I had promised myself to break 
my fast in the pavilion, and hunger 
began to prick me sharply. It was a 
pity to let the opportunity go by with- 
out some cause for mirth; but the 
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grosser appetite prevailed and I relin- 
quished my jest with regret, and sallied 
from the wood. 

The appearance of the house affected 
me, as I drew near, with disquietude. 
It seemed unchanged since last evening; 
and I had expected it, I scarce knew 
why, to wear some external signs of 
habitation. But no: the windows were 
all closely shuttered, the chimneys 
breathed no smoke, and the front door 
itself was closely padlocked. North- 
mour, therefore, had entered by the 
back; this was the natural and, indeed, 
the necessary conclusion; and you may 
judge of my surprise when, on turning 
the house, I found the back door sim- 
ilarly secured. 

My mind at once reverted to the 
original theory of thieves; and I blamed 
myself sharply for my last night’s in- 
action. I examined all the windows on 
the lower storey, but none of them had 
been tampered with; I tried the pad- 
locks, but they were both secure. It 
thus became a problem how the thieves, 
if thieves they were, had managed to 
enter the house. They must have got, 
I reasoned, upon the roof of the out- 
house where Northmour used to keep 
his photographic battery; and from 
thence, either by the window of the 
study or that of my old bedroom, com- 
pleted their burglarious entry. 


I followed what I supposed was their 
example; and, getting on the roof, tried 
the shutters of each room. Both were 
secure; but I was not to be beaten; 
and, with a little force, one of them flew 
open, grazing, as it did so, the back of 
my hand. I remember, I put the wound 
to my mouth, and stood for perhaps 
half a minute licking it like a dog, and 
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mechanically gazing behind me over the 
waste links and the sea; and, in that 
space of time, my eye made note of a 
large schooner yacht some miles to the 
north-east. Then I threw up the win- 
dow and climbed in. 

I went over the house, and nothing 
can express my mystification. There 
was no sign of disorder, but, on the 
contrary, the rooms were unusually 
clean and pleasant. I found fires laid, 
ready for lighting; three bedrooms pre- 
pared with a luxury quite foreign to 
Northmour’s habits, and with water in 
the ewers and the beds turned down; 
a table set for three in the dining-room; 
and an ample supply of cold meats, 
game, and vegetables on the pantry 
shelves. There were guests expected, 
that was plain; but why guests, when 
Northmour hated society? And, above 
all, why was the house thus stealthily 
prepared at dead of night? and why 
were the shutters closed and the doors 
padlocked? 

I effaced all traces of my visit, and 
came forth from the window feeling 
sobered and concerned. 

The schooner yacht was still in the 
same place; and it flashed for a moment 
through my mind that this might be 
the Red Earl bringing the owner of the 
pavilion and his guests. But the ves- 
sel’s head was set the other way. 


CHAPTER II 


TELLS OF THE NOCTURNAL LANDING 
FROM THE YACHT. 


I RETURNED to the den to cook myself 
a meal, of which I stood in great need, 
as well as to care for my horse, whom 
I had somewhat neglected in the morn- 
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ing. From time to time I went down 
to the edge of the wood; but there was 
no change in the pavilion, and not a 
human creature was seen all day upon 
the links. The schooner in the offing 
was the one touch of life within my 
range of vision. She, apparently with 
no set object, stood off and on or lay 
to, hour after hour; but as the evening 
deepened, she drew steadily nearer. I 
became more convinced that she carried 
Northmour and his friends, and that 
they would probably come ashore after 
dark; not only because that was of a 
piece with the secrecy of the prepara- 
tions, but bécause the tide would not 
have flowed sufficiently before eleven 
to cover Graden Floe and the other sea 
quags that fortified the shore against 
invaders. 


All day the wind haa been going 
down, and the sea along with it; but 
there was a return towards sunset of 
the heavy weather of the day before. 
The night set in pitch dark. The wind 
came off the sea in squalls, like a firing 
of a battery of cannon; now and then 
there was a flaw of rain, and the surf 
rolled heavier with the rising tide. I 
was down at my observatory among the 
elders, when a light was run up to the 
masthead of the schooner, and showed 
she was closer in than when I had last 
seen her by the dying daylight. I con- 
cluded that this must be a signal to 
Northmour’s associates on shore; and, 
stepping forth into the links, looked 
around me for something in response. 

A small footpath ran along the mar- 
gin of the wood, and formed the most 
direct communication between the pa- 
vilion and the mansion-house; and, as 
I cast my eyes to that side, I saw a 
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spark of light, not a quarter of a mile 
away, and rapidly approaching. From 
its uneven course it appeared to be the 
light of a lantern carried by a person 
who followed the windings of the path, 
and was often staggered and taken 
aback by the more violent squalls. I 
concealed myself once more among the 
elders, and waited eagerly for the new- 
comer’s advance. It proved to be a 
woman; and, as she passed within half 
a rod of my ambush, I was able to 
recognise the features. The deaf and 
silent old dame, who had nursed North- 
mour in his childhood, was his associate 
in this underhand affair. 


I followed her at a little distance, 
taking advantage of the innumerable 
heights and hollows, concealed by the 
darkness, and favoured not only by the 
nurse’s deafness, but by the uproar of 
the wind and surf. She entered the 
pavilion, and, going at once to the up- 
per storey, opened and set a light in 
one of the windows that looked towards 
the sea. Immediately afterwards the 
light at the schooner’s masthead was 
run down and extinguished. Its pur- 
pose had been attained, and those on 
board were sure that they were ex- 
pected. The old woman resumed her 
preparations; although the other shut- 
ters remained closed, I could see a 
glimmer going to and fro about the 
house; and a gush of sparks from one 
chimney after another soon told me 
that the fires were being kindled. 


Northmour and his guests, I was now : 


persuaded, would come ashore as soon 
as there was water on the floe. It was 
a wild night for boat service; and I 
felt some alarm mingle with my curi: 
osity as I reflected on the danger of 


the landing. My old acquaintance, it 
was true, was the most eccentric of 
men; but the present eccentricity was 
both disquieting and lugubrious to con- 
sider. A variety of feelings thus led 
me towards the beach, where I lay flat 
on my face in a hollow within six feet 
of the track that led to the pavilion. 
Thence, I should have the satisfaction 
of recognising the arrivals, and, if they 
should prove to be acquaintances, greet- 
ing them as soon as they had landed. 

Some time before eleven, while the 
tide was still dangerously low, a boat’s 
antern appeared close in shore; and, 
my attention being thus awakened, I 
could perceive another still far to sea- 
ward, violently tossed, and sometimes 
hidden by the billows. The weather, 
which was getting dirtier as the night 
went on, and the perilous situation of 
the yacht upon a lee shore, had prob- 
ably driven them to attempt a landing 
at the earliest possible moment. 

A little afterwards, four yachtsmen 
carrying a very heavy chest, and guided 
by a fifth with a lantern, passed close 
in front of me as I lay, and were ad- 
mitted to the pavilion by the nurse. 
They returned to the beach, and passed 
me a second time with another chest, 
larger but apparently not so heavy as 
the first. A third time they made the 
transit; and on this occasion one of 
the yachtsmen carried a leather port- 
manteau, and the others a lady’s trunk 
and carriage bag. My curiosity was 
sharply excited. If a woman were 
among the guests of Northmour, it 
would show a change in his habits and 
an apostasy from his pet theories of 
life, well calculated to fill me with sur- 
prise. When he and I dwelt there to- 
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gether, the pavilion had been a temple 
of misogyny. And now, one of the de- 
tested sex was to be installed under its 
roof. I remember one or two par- 
ticulars, a few notes of daintiness and 
almost of coquetry which had _ struck 
me the day before as I surveyed the 
preparations in the house; their purpose 
was now clear, and I thought myself 
dull not to have.perceived it from the 
first. 

While I was thus reflecting, a second 
lantern drew near me from the beach. 
It was carried by a yachtsman whom 
I had not yet seen, and who was con- 
ducting two other persons to the pavil- 
ion. These two persons were unques- 
tionably the guests for whom the house 
was made ready; and, straining eye and 
ear, I set myself to watch them as they 
passed. One was an unusually tall man, 
in a travelling hat, slouched over his 
eyes, and a highland cape closely but- 
toned and turned up so as to conceal 
his face. You could make out no more 
of him than that he was, as I have said, 
unusually tall, and walked feebly with 
a heavy stoop. By his side, and either 
clinging to him or giving him support— 
I could not make out which—was a 
young, tall, and slender figure of a 
woman. She was extremely pale; but 
in the light of the lantern her face was 
so marred by strong and changing shad- 
ows, that she might equally well have 
been as ugly as sin or as beautiful as 
I afterwards found her to be. 

When they were just abreast of me, 
the girl made some remark which was 
drowned by the noise of the wind. 

“Hush!” said her companion; and 
there was something in the tone with 
which the word was uttered that thrilled 
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and rather shook my spirits. It seemed 
to breathe from a bosom labouring 
under the deadliest terror; I have never 
heard another syllable so expressive; 
and I still bear it again when I am 
feverish at night, and my mind runs 
upon old times. The man turned to- 
wards the girl as he spoke; I had a 
glimpse of much red beard and a nose 
which seemed to have been broken in 
youth; and his light eyes seemed shin- 
ing in his face with some strong and 
unpleasant emotion. 

But these two passed on and were 
admitted in their turn to the pavilion. 

One by one, or in groups, the seamen 
returned to the beach. The wind 
brought me the sound of a rough voice 
crying, “Shove off!” Then, after a 
pause, another lantern drew near. It 
was Northmour alone. 

My wife and I, a man and a woman, 
have often agreed to wonder how a per- 
son could be, at the same time, so 
handsome and so repulsive as North- 
mour. He had the appearance of a fin- 
ished gentleman; his face bore every 
mark of intelligence and courage; but 
you had only to look at him, even in 
his most amiable moment, to see that 
he had the temper of a slaver captain. 
I never knew a character that was both 
explosive and revengeful to the same 
degree; he combined the vivacity of the 
south with the sustained and deadly 
hatreds of the north; and both traits 
were plainly written on his face, which 
was a sort of danger signal. In person 
he was tall, strong, and active; his hair 
and complexion very dark; his features 
handsomely designed, but spoiled by a 
menacing expression. 

At that moment he was somewhat 
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frown; and his lips worked, and he 
looked sharply round him as he walked, 
like a man besieged with apprehensions. 
And yet I thought he had a look of tri- 
umph underlying all, as though he had 
already done much, and was near the 
end of an achievement. 

Partly from a scruple of delicacy— 
which I dare say came too late—partly 
from the pleasure of startling an ac- 
quaintance, I desired to make my pres- 
ence known to him without delay. 

I got suddenly to my feet, and 
stepped forward. 

“Northmour!” said I. 

I have never had so shocking a sur- 
prise in all my days. He leaped on me 
without a word; something shone in 
his hand; and he struck for my heart 
with a dagger. At the same moment I 
knocked him head over heels. Whether 
it was my quickness, or his own uncer- 
tainty, I know not; but the blade only 
grazed my shoulder, while the hilt and 
his fist struck me violently on the 
mouth. 

I fled, but not far. I had often and 
often observed the capabilities of the 
sand-hills for protracted ambush or 
stealthy advances and retreats; and, not 
ten yards from the scene of the scuffle, 
plumped down again upon the grass. 
The lantern had fallen and gone out. 
But what was my astonishment to see 
Northmour slip at a bound into the pa- 
vilion, and hear him bar the door be- 
hind him with a clang of iron! 

He had not pursued me. He had run 
away. Northmour, whom I knew for 
the most implacable and daring of men, 
had run away! I could scarce believe 
my reason; and yet in this strange bus- 
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iness, where all was incredible, there 
was nothing to make a work about in 
an incredibility more or less. For why 
was the pavilion secretly prepared? 
Why had Northmour landed with his 
guests at dead of night, in half a gale 
of wind, and with the floe scarce cov- 
ered? Why had he sought to kill me? 
Had he not recognised my voice? I 
wondered. And, above all, how had 
he come to have a dagger ready in his 
hand? A dagger, or even a sharp knife, 
seemed out of keeping with the age in 
which we lived; and a gentleman land- 
ing from his yacht on the shore of his 
own estate, even although it was at 
night and with some mysterious cir- 
cumstances, does not usually, as a mat- 
ter of fact, walk thus prepared for 
deadly onslaught. The more I reflected, 
the further I felt at sea. I recapitu- 
lated the elements of mystery, counting 
them on my fingers: the pavilion se- 
cretly prepared for guests; the guests 
landed at the risk of their lives and to 
the imminent peril of the yacht; the 
guests, or at least one of them, in un- 
disguised and seemingly causeless ter- 
ror; Northmour with a naked weapon; 
Northmour stabbing his most intimate 
acquaintance at a word; last, and not 
least strange, Northmour fleeing from 
the man whom he had sought to mur- 
der, and barricading himself, like a 
hunted creature, behind the door of the 
pavilion. Here were at least six sep- 
arate causes of extreme surprise; each 
part and parcel with the others, and 
forming all together one consistent 
story. I felt almost ashamed to believe 
my own senses. 

As I thus stood, transfixed with won- 
der, I began to grow painfully conscious 
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of the injuries I had received in the 
scuffie; skulked round among the sand- 
hills; and, by a devious path, regained 
the shelter of the wood. On the way, 
the old nurse passed again within sev- 
eral yards of me, still carrying her lan- 
tern, on the return journey to the man- 
sion-house of Graden. This made a 
seventh suspicious feature in the case. 
Northmour and his guests, it appeared, 
were to cook and do the cleaning for 
themselves, while the old woman con- 
tinued to inhabit the big empty barrack 
among the policies. There must surely 
be great cause for secrecy, when so 
many inconveniences were confronted 
to preserve it. 

So thinking, I made my way to the 
den. For greater security, I trod out 
the embers of the fire, and lit my lan- 
tern to examine the wound upon my 
shoulder. It was a trifling hurt, al- 
though it bled somewhat freely, and I 
dressed it as well as I could (for its 
position made it difficult to reach) with 
some rag and cold water from the 
spring. While I was thus busied, I 
mentally declared war against North- 
mour and his mystery. I am not an 
angry man by nature, and I believe 
there was more curiosity than resent- 
ment in my heart. But war I certainly 
declared; and by way of preparation, I 
got out my revolver, and, having drawn 
the charges, cleaned and reloaded it 
with scrupulous care. Next I became 
preoccupied about my horse. It might 
break loose, or fall to neighing, and so 
betray my camp in the Sea-Wood. I 
determined to rid myself of its neigh- 
bourhood; and long before dawn I was 
leading it over the links in the direction 
of the fisher village. 


607 
CHAPTER III 


TELLS HOW I BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH 
MY WIFE. z 


For two days I skulked round the pa- 
vilion, profiting by the uneven surface 
of the links. I became an adept in the 
necessary tactics. These low hillocks 
and shallow dells, running one into an- 
other, became a kind of cloak of dark- 
ness for my enthralling, but perhaps 
dishonourable, pursuit. Yet, in spite of 
this advantage, I could learn but little 
of Northmour or his guests. 

Fresh provisions were brought under 
cover of darkness by the old woman 
from the mansion-house. Northmour, 
and the young lady, sometimes together, 
but more often singly, would walk for 
an hour or two at a time on the beach 
beside the quicksand. I could not but 
conclude that this promenade was 
chosen with an eye to secrecy; for the 
spot was open to the seaward. But it 
suited me not less excellently; the high- 
est and most accidented of the sand- 
hills immediately adjoined; and from 
these lying flat in a hollow, I could 
overlook Northmour or the young lady 
as they walked. 


The tall man seemed to have disap- 
peared. Not only did he never cross 
the threshold, but he never as much as 
showed face at a window; or, at least, 
not so far as I could see; for I dared 
not creep forward beyond a certain dis- 
tance in the day, since the upper floor 
commanded the bottoms of the links; 
and at night, when I could venture far- 
ther, the lower windows were barricaded 
as if to stand a siege. Sometimes I 
thought the tall man must be confined 
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to bed, for I remembered the feebleness 
of his gait; and sometimes I thought he 
must have gone clear away, and that 
Northmour and the young lady re- 
mained alone together in the pavilion. 
The idea, even then, displeased me. 

Whether or not this pair were man 
and wife, I had seen abundant reason 
to doubt the friendliness of their rela- 
tion. Although I could hear nothing 
of what they said, and rarely so much 
as glean a decided expression on the 
face of either, there was a distance, al- 
most a stiffness, in their bearing which 
showed them to be either unfamiliar 
or at enmity. The girl walked faster 
when she was with Northmour than 
when she was alone; and I conceived 
that any inclination between a man and 
a woman would rather delay than ac- 
celerate the step. Moreover, she kept 
a good yard free of him, and trailed 
her umbrella, as if it were a barrier, on 
the side between them. Northmour kept 
sidling closer; and, as the girl retired 
from his advance, their course lay at a 
sort of diagonal across the beach, and 
would have landed them in the surf had 
it been long enough continued. But, 
when this was imminent, the girl would 
unostentatiously change sides and put 
Northmour between her and the sea. I 
watched these manceuvres, for my part, 
with high enjoyment and approval, and 
chuckled to myself at every move. 

On the morning of the third day, she 
walked alone for some time, and I per- 
ceived, to my great concern, that she 
was more than once in tears. You will 
see that my heart was already interested 
more than I supposed. She had a firm 
yet airy motion of the body, and car- 
ried her head with unimaginable grace; 
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every step was a thing to look at, and 
she seemed in my eyes to breathe 
sweetness and distinction. 

The day was so agreeable, being calm 
and sunshiny, with a tranquil sea, and 
yet with a healthful piquancy and 
vigour in the air, that, contrary to cus- 
tom, she was tempted forth a second 
time to walk. On this occasion she was 
accompanied by Northmour, and they 
had been but a short while on the 
beach, when I saw him take forcible 
possession of her hand. She struggled, 
and uttered a cry that was almost a 
scream. I sprang to my feet, unmindful 
of my strange position; but, ere I had 
taken a step, I saw Northmour bare- 
headed and bowing very low, as if to 
apologise; and dropped again at once 
into my ambush. A few words were 
interchanged; and then, with another 
bow, he left the beach to return to the 
pavilion. He passed not far from me, 
and I could see him, flushed and lower- 
ing, and cutting savagely with his cane 
among the grass. It was not without 
satisfaction that I recognised my own 
handiwork in a great cut under his right 
eye, and a considerable discoloration 
round the socket. 

For some time the girl remained 
where he had left her, looking out past 
the islet and over the bright sea. Then 
with a start, as one who throws off 
preoccupation and puts energy again 
upon its mettle, she broke into a rapid 
and decisive walk. She also was much 
incensed by what had passed. She had 
forgotten where she was. And I beheld 
her walk straight into the borders of 
the quicksand where it is most abrupt 
and dangerous. Two or three steps 
farther and her life would have been in 
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serious jeopardy, when I slid down the 
face of the sand-hill, which is there pre- 
cipitous, and, running half-way for- 
ward, called to her to stop. 

She did so, and turned round. There 
was not a tremor of fear in her be- 
haviour, and she marched directly up 
to me like a queen. I was barefoot, 
and clad like a common sailor, save for 
an Egyptian scarf round my waist; and 
she probably took me at first for some 
one from the fisher village, straying 
after bait. As for her, when I thus saw 
her face to face, her eyes set steadily 
and imperiously upon mine, I was filled 
with admiration and astonishment, and 
thought her even more beautiful than I 
had looked to find her. Nor could I 
think enough of one who, acting with 
so much boldness, yet preserved a maid- 
enly air that was both quaint and en- 
gaging; for my wife kept an old-fash- 
ioned precision of manner through all 
her admirable life—an excellent thing 
in woman, since it sets another value on 
her sweet familiarities. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

“Vou were walking,” I told her, “di- 
recly into Graden Floe.” 

“Vou do not belong to these parts,’ 
she said again. “You speak like an 
educated man.” 

“TI believe I have right to that name,” 
said I, “although in this disguise.” 

But her woman’s eye had already de- 
tected the sash. 

“Oh!” she cried; 


you.” 


“Vou have said the word betray,” I 
resumed. “May I ask you not to be- 
tray me? I was obliged to disclose my- 
self in your interest; but if Northmour 


“your sash betrays 
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learned my presence it might be worse 
than disagreeable for me.’ 

“Do you know,” she asked, “to whom 
you are speaking?” 

“Not to Mr. Northmour’s wife?” I 
asked, by way of answer. 

She shook her head. All this while 
she was studying my face with an em- 
barrassing intentness. Then she broke 
out— 


“You have an honest face. Be hon- 
est like your face, sir, and tell me what 
you want and what you are afraid of. 
Do you think I could hurt you? I be- 
lieve you have far more power to in- 
jure me! And yet you do not look un- 
kind. What do you mean—you, a gen- 
tleman—by skulking like a spy about 
this desolate place? Tell me,” she said, 
“who is it you hate?” 

“J hate no one,” I answered; “and 
I fear no one face to face. My name 
is Cassilis—Frank Cassilis. I lead the 
life of a vagabond for my own good 
pleasure. I am one of Northmour’s 
oldest friends; and three nights ago, 
when I addressed him on these links, he 
stabbed me in the shoulder with a 
knife.” 

“Tt was you!” she said. 

“Why he did so,” I continued, disre- 
garding the interruption, “is more than 
I can guess, and more than I care to 
know. I have not many friends, nor 
am I very susceptible to friendship; but 
no man shall drive me from a place by 
terror. I had camped in Graden Sea- 
Wood ere he came; I camp in it still. 
If you think I mean harm to you or 
yours, madam, the remedy is in your 
hand. Tell him that my camp is in 
the Hemlock Den, and to-night he can 
stab me in safety while I sleep.” 


ce 
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With this I doffed my cap to her, and 
scrambled up once more among the 
sand-hills. I do not know why, but I 
felt a prodigious sense of injustice, and 
felt like a hero and a martyr; while, as 
a matter of fact, I had not a word to 
say in my defence, nor so much as one 
plausible reason to offer for my con- 
duct. I had stayed at Graden out of 
a curiosity natural enough, but undig- 
nified; and though there was another 
motive growing in along with the first, 
it was not one which, at that period, 
I could have properly explained to the 
lady of my heart. 

Certainly, that night, I thought of no 
one else; and, though her whole con- 
duct and position seemed suspicious, I 
could not find it in my heart to enter- 
tain a doubt of her integrity. I could 
have staked my life that she was clear 
of blame, and, though all was dark at 
the present, that the explanation of the 
mystery would show her part in these 
events to be both right and needful. 
It was true, let me cudgel my imagina- 
tion as I pleased, that I could invent no 
theory of her relations to Northmour; 
but I felt none the less sure of my con- 
clusion because it was founded on in- 
stinct in place of reason, and, as I may 
say, went to sleep that night with the 
thought of her under my pillow. 

Next day she came out about the 
same hour alone, and, as soon as the 
sand-hills concealed her from the pavil- 
ion, drew nearer to the edge, and called 
me by name in guarded tones. I was 
astonished to observe that she was 
deadly pale, and seemingly under the 
influence of strong emotion. 

“Mr. Cassilis!” she cried; “Mr. Cas- 
silis!” 
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I appeared at once, and leaped down 
upon the beach. A remarkable air of 
relief overspread her countenance as 
soon as she saw me. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a hoarse sound, 
like one whose bosom has been light- 
ened of a weight. And then, “Thank 
God you are still safe!”’ she added; “TI 
knew, if you were, you would be here.” 
(Was not this strange? So swiftly and 
wisely does Nature prepare our hearts 
for these great life-long intimacies, that 
both my wife and I had been given a 
presentiment on this the second day of 
our acquaintance. JI had even then 
hoped that she would seek me; she had 
felt sure that she would find me.) “Do 
not,” she went on swiftly, “do not stay 
in this place. Promise me that you 
will sleep no longer in that wood. You 
do not know how I suffer; all last night 
I could not sleep for thinking of your 
peril.” 

“Peril?” I repeated. “Peril from 
whom? From Northmour?” 

“Not so,” she said. ‘Did you think 
I would tell him after what you said?” 

“Not from Northmour?” I repeated. 
“Then how? From whom? I see none 
to be afraid of.” 

“You must not ask me,” was her re- 
ply, “for I am not free to tell you. 
Only believe me, and go hence—believe 
me, and go away quickly, quickly, for 
your life!” 

An appeal to his alarm is never a 
good plan to rid oneself of a spirited 
young man. My obstinacy was but in- 
creased by what she said, and I made 
it a point of honour to remain. And 
her solicitude for my safety still more 
confirmed me in the resolve. 

“You must not think me inquisitive. 
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madam,” I replied; “but, if Graden is 
so dangerous a place, you yourself per- 
haps remain here at some risk.” 

She only looked at me reproachfully. 

“You and your father—” I resumed; 
but she interrupted me almost with a 
gasp. 

“My father! 
that?” she cried. 

“JT saw you together when you 
landed,” was my answer; and I do not 
know why, but it seemed satisfactory 
to both of us, as indeed it was the 
truth. “But,” I continued, “you need 
have no fear from me. I see you have 
some reason to be secret, and, you may 
believe me, your secret is as safe with 
me as if I were in Graden Floe. I have 
scarce spoken to any one for years; my 
horse is my only companion, and even 
he, poor beast, is not beside me. You 
see, then, you may count on me for 
silence. So tell me the truth, my dear 
young lady, are you not in danger?” 

“Mr. Northmour says you are an 
honourable man,” she returned, “and I 
believe it when I see you. I will tell 
you so much; you are right; we are in 
dreadful, dreadful danger, and you 
share it by remaining where you are.” 

“Ah!” said I; ‘you have heard of me 
from Northmour? And he gives me a 
good character?” 

“T asked him about you last night,” 
was her reply. “I pretended,” she hesi- 
tated, “I pretended to have met you 
long ago, and spoken to you of him. It 
was not true; but I could not help my- 
self without betraying you, and you had 
put me in a difficulty. He praised you 
highly.” 

“And—you may permit me one ques- 


How do you know 
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tion—does this danger come from 
Northmour?” I asked. 

“From Mr. Northmour?” she cried. 
“Oh no; he stays with us to share it.” 

“While you propose that I should run 
away?” I asked. “You do not rate me 
very high.” 

“Why should you stay?” she asked. 
“You are no friend of ours.” 

I know not what came over me, for 
I had not been conscious of a similar 
weakness since I was a child, but I was 
so mortified by this retort that my eyes 
pricked and filled with tears, as I con- 
tinued to gaze upon her face. 

“No, no,” she said, in a changed 
voice; “I do not mean the words un- 
kindly.” 

“Tt was I who offended,’ I said; and 
I held out my hand with a look of ap- 
peal that somehow touched her, for she 
gave me hers at once, and even eagerly. 
T held it for awhile in mine, and gazed 
into her eyes. It was she who first tore 
her hand away, and, forgetting all about 
her request and the promise she had 
sought to extort, ran at the top of her 
speed, and without turning, till she was 
out of sight. And then I knew that I 
loved her, and thought in my glad heart 
that she—she herself—was not indif- 
ferent to my suit. Many a time she has 
denied it in after days, but it was with 
a smiling and not a serious denial. For 
my part, I am sure our hands would 
not have lain so closely in each other 
if she had not begun to melt to me al- 
ready. And, when all is said, it is no 
great. contention, since, by her own 
avowal, she began to love me on the 
morrow. 

And yet on the morrow very little 
took place. She came and called me 
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down as on the day before, upbraided 
me for lingering at Graden, and, when 
she found I was still obdurate, began 
to ask me more particularly as to my 
arrival. I told her by what series of ac- 
cidents I had come to witness their dis- 
embarkation, and how I had determined 
to remain, partly from the interest 
which had been wakened in me by 
Northmour’s guests, and partly because 
of his own murderous attack. As to the 
former, I fear I was disingenuous, and 
led her to regard herself as having been 
an attraction to me from the first mo- 
ment that I saw her on the links. It 
relieves my heart to make the confes- 
sion even now, when my wife is with 
God, and already knows all things, and 
the honesty of my purpose even in this; 
for while she lived, although it often 
pricked my conscience, I had never the 
hardihood to undeceive her. Even a 
little secret, in such a married life as 
ours, is like the rose-leaf which kept the 
Princess from her sleep. 

From “this the talk branched into 
other subjects, and I told her much 
about my lonely and wandering exis- 
tence; she, for her part, giving ear, and 
saying little. Although we spoke very 
naturally, and latterly on topics that 
might seem indifferent, we were both 
sweetly agitated. Too soon it was time 
for her to go; and we separated, as if 
by mutual consent, without shaking 
hands, for both knew that, between us, 
it was no idle ceremony. 

The next, and that was the fourth 
day of our acquaintance, we met in the 
same spot, but early in the morning, 
with much familiarity and yet much 
timidity on either side. When she had 
once more spoken about my danger— 
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and that, I understood, was her excuse 
for coming—I, who had prepared a 
great deal of talk during the night, be- 
gan to tell her how highly I valued her 
kind interest, and how no one had ever 
cared to hear about my life, nor had 
I ever cared to relate it, before yester- 
day. Suddenly she interrupted me, say~ 
ing with vehemence— 

“And yet, if you knew who I was, 
you would not so much as speak to 
me!” 

I told her such a thought was mad- 
ness, and, little as we had met, I 
counted her already a dear friend; but 
my protestations seemed only to make 
her more desperate. 

“My father is in hiding!” she cried. 

“My dear,” I said, forgetting for the 
first time to add “young lady,” “‘what 
do I care? If he were in hiding twenty 
times over, would it make one thought 
of change in you?” 

“Ah, but the cause!” she cried, “the 
cause! It is —” she faltered for a 
second—‘‘it is disgraceful to us!” 


CHAPTER IV 


TELLS IN WHAT A STARTLING MANNER I 
LEARNED THAT I WAS NOT ALONE 
IN GRADEN SEA-WOOD, 


THIs was my wife’s story, as I drew it 
from her among tears and sobs. Her 
name was Clara MHuddlestone: it 
sounded very beautiful in my ears; but 
not so beautiful as that other name of 
Clara Cassilis, which she wore during 
the longer and, I thank God, the hap- 
pier portion of her life. Her father, 
Bernard Huddlestene, had been a pri- | 
vate banker in a very large way of busi- | 


| 
‘| 


| 
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ness. Many years before, his affairs 
becoming disordered, he had been led 
to try dangerous, and at last criminal, 
expedients to retrieve himself from ruin. 
All was in vain; he became more and 
more cruelly involved, and found his 
honour lost at the same moment with 
his fortune. About this period, North- 
mour had been courting his daughter 
with great assiduity, though with small 
encouragement; and to him, knowing 
him thus disposed in his favour, Ber- 
nard Huddlestone turned for help in his 
extremity. It was not merely ruin and 
dishonour, nor merely a legal condem- 
nation, that the unhappy man had 
brought upon his head. It seems he 
could have gone to prison with a light 
heart. What he feared, what kept him 
awake at night or recalled him from 
slumber into frenzy, was some secret, 
sudden, and unlawful attempt upon his 
life. Hence, he desired to bury his ex- 
istence and escape to one of the islands 
in the South Pacific, and it was in 
Northmour’s yacht, the Red Earl, that 
he designed to go. The yacht picked 
them up clandestinely upon the coast 
of Wales, and had once more deposited 
them at Graden, till she could be re- 
fitted and provisioned for the longer 
voyage. Nor could Clara doubt that 
her hand had been stipulated as the 
price of passage. For, although North- 
mour was neither unkind nor even dis- 
courteous, he had shown himself in sev- 
eral instances somewhat overbold in 
speech and manner. 

I listened, I need not say, with fixed 
attention, and put many questions as 
to the more mysterious part. It was 
in vain. She had no clear idea of what 
the blow was, nor of how it was ex- 
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pected to fall. Her father’s alarm was 
unfeigned and physically prostrating, 
and he had thought more than once of 
making an unconditional surrender to 
the police. But the scheme was finally 
abandoned, for he was convinced that 
not even the strength of our English 
prisons could shelter him from his pur- 
suers. He had had many affairs with 
Italy, and with Italians resident in Lon- 
don, in the later years of his business; 
and these last, as Clara fancied, were 
somehow connected with the doom that 
threatened him. He had shown great 
terror at the presence of an italian sea- 
man on board the Red Earl, and had 
bitterly and repeatedly accused North- 
mour in consequence. The latter had 
protested that Beppo (that was the sea- 
man’s name) was a capital fellow, and 
could be trusted to the death; but Mr. 
Huddlestone had continued ever since 
to declare that all was lost, that it was 
only a question of days, and that Beppo 
would be the ruin of him yet. 

I regarded the whole story as the 
hallucination of a mind shaken by ca- 
lamity. He had suffered heavy loss by 
his Italian transactions; and hence the 
sight of an Italian was hateful to him, 
and the principal part in his nightmare 
would naturally enough be played by 
one of that nation. 

“What your father wants,” I said, “‘is 
a good doctor and some calming medi- 
cine.” 

“But Mr. Northmour?” objected 
your mother. ‘He is untroubled by 
losses, and yet he shares in this terror.” 

IT could not help laughing at what I 
considered her simplicity. 

“My dear,’ said I, “you-have told 
me yourself what reward he has to look 
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for. All is fair in love, you must re- 
member; and if Northmour foments 
your father’s terrors, it is not at all 
because he is afraid of any Italian man, 
but simply because he is infatuated with 
a charming English woman.” 


She reminded me of his attack upon 
myself on the night of the disembarka- 
tion, and this I was unable to explain. 
In short, and from one thing to another, 
it was agreed between us, that I should 
set out at once for the fisher village, 
Graden Wester, as it was called, look up 
all the newspapers I could find, and see 
for myself if here seemed any basis of 
fact for these continued alarms. The 
next morning, at the same hour and 
place, I was to make my report to 
Clara. She said no more on that oc- 
casion about my departure; nor, indeed, 
did she make it a secret that she clung 
to the thought of my proximity as 
something helpful and pleasant; and, 
for my part, I could not have left her, 
if she had gone upon her knees to ask it. 


I reached Graden Wester before ten 
in the forenoon; for in those days I 
was an excellent pedestrian, and the dis- 
tance, as I think I have said, was little 
over seven miles; fine walking all the 
way upon the springy turf. The village 
is one of the bleakest on that coast, 
which is saying much: there is a church 
in a hollow; a miserable haven in the 
rocks, where many boats have been lost 
as they returned from fishing; two or 
three score of stone houses arranged 
along the beach and in two streets, one 
leading from the harbour, and another 
striking out from it at right angles; and, 
at the corner of these two, a very dark 
and cheerless tavern, by way of prin- 
cipal hotel. 
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I had dressed myself somewhat more 
suitably to my station in life, and at 
once called upon the minister in his lit- 
tle manse beside the graveyard. He 
knew me, although it was more than 
nine years since we had met; and when 
I told him that I had been long upon a 
walking tour, and was behind with the 
news, readily lent me an armful of 
newspapers, dating from a month back 
to the day before. With these I sought 
the tavern, and, ordering some break- 
fast, sat down to study the “Huddle- 
stone Failure.” 


It had been, it appeared, a very fla- 
grant case. Thousands of persons were 
reduced to poverty; and one in partic- 
ular had blown out his brains as soon 
as payment was suspended. It was 
strange to myself that, while I read 
these details, I continued rather to sym- 
pathise with Mr. Huddlestone than with 
his victims; so complete already was 
the empire of my love for my wife. A 
price was naturally set upon the bank- 
er’s head; and, as the case was inexcus- 
able and the public indignation thor- 
oughly aroused, the unusual figure of 
£750 was offered for his capture. He 
was reported to have large sums of 
money in his possession. One day, he 
had been heard of in Spain; the next, 
there was sure intelligence that he was 
still lurking between Manchester and 
Liverpool, or along the border of Wales; 
and the day after, a telegram would an- 
nounce his arrival in Cuba or Yucatan. 
But in all this there was no word of an 
Italian, nor any sign of mystery. 

In the very last paper, however, there 
was one item not so clear. The ac- 
countants who were charged to verify 
the failure had, it seemed, come upon | 
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the traces of a very large number of 
thousands, which figured for some time 
in the transactions of the house of Hud- 
dlestone; but which came from no- 
where, and disappeared in the same mys- 
terious fashion. It was only once re- 
ferred to by name, and then under the 
initials “X. X.”; but it had plainly been 
floated for the first time into the busi- 
ness at a period of great depression 
some six years ago. The name of a dis- 
tinguished Royal personage had been 
mentioned by rumour in connection 
with this sum. “The cowardly despe- 
rado”—such, I remember, was the edi- 
torial expression—was supposed to have 
escaped with a large part of this mys- 
terious fund still in his possession. 

I was still brooding over the fact, 
and trying to torture it into some con- 
nection with Mr. Huddlestone’s danger, 
when a man entered the tavern and 
asked for some bread and cheese with 
a decided foreign accent. 

“Siete Italiano?” said I. 

“Si, signor,” was his reply. 

I said it was unusually far north to 
find one of his compatriots; at which 
he shrugged his shoulders, and replied 
that a man would go anywhere to find 
work. What work he could hope to 
find at Graden Wester, I was totally un- 
able to conceive; and the incident 
struck so unpleasantly upon my mind, 
that I asked the landlord, while he was 
counting me some change, whether he 
had ever before seen an Italian in the 
village. He said he had once seen some 
Norwegians, who had been shipwrecked 
on the other side of Graden Ness and 
rescued by the liftboat from Cauld- 
haven. 

“No!” said I; “but an Italian, like 
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the man who has just had bread and 
cheese.” 

“What?” cried he, “yon black-avised 
fellow wi’ the teeth? Was he an 
I-talian? Weel, yon’s the first that ever 
I saw, an’ I dare say he’s like to be 
the last.” 

Even as he was speaking, I raised my 
eyes, and, casting a glance into the 
street, beheld three men in earnest con- 
versation together, and not thirty yards 
away. One of them was my recent 
companion in the tavern parlour; the 
other two, by their handsome, sallow 
features and soft hats, should evidently 
belong to the same race. A crowd of 
village children stood around them, ges- 
ticulating and talking gibberish in imi- 
tation. The trio looked singularly for- 
eign to the bleak dirty street in which 
they were standing, and the dark grey 
heaven that overspread them; and I 
confess my incredulity received at that 
moment a shock from which it never 
recovered. I might reason with myself 
as I pleased, but I could not argue 
down the effect of what I had seen, and 
I began to share in the Italian terror. 

It was already drawing towards the 
close of the day before I had returned 
the newspapers at the manse, and got 
well forward on to the links on my way 
home. I shall never forget that walk. 
It grew very cold and boisterous; the 
wind sang in the short grass about my 
feet; thin rain showers came running 
on the gusts; and an immense mountain 
range of clouds began to arise out of 
the bosom of the sea. It would be hard 
to imagine a more dismal evening; and 
whether it was from these external in- 
fluences, or because my nerves were al- 
ready affected by what I had heard and 
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seen, my thoughts were as gloomy as 
the weather. 

The upper windows of the pavilion 
commanded a considerable spread of 
links in the direction of Graden Wester. 
To avoid observation, it was necessary 
to hug the beach until I had gained 
cover from the higher sand-hills on the 
little headland, when I might strike 
across, through the hollows, for the 
margin of the wood. The sun was 
about setting; the tide was low, and 
all the quicksands uncovered; and I 
was moving along, lost in unpleasant 
thought, when I was suddenly thunder- 
struck to perceive the prints of human 
feet. They ran parallel to my own 
course, but low down upon the beach 
instead of along the border of the turf; 
and, when I examined them, I saw at 
once, by the size and coarseness of the 
impression, that it was a stranger to 
that way. Not only so; but from the 
recklessness of the course which he had 
followed, steering near to the most for- 
midable portions of the sand, he was 
as evidently a stranger to the country 
and to the ill-repute of Graden beach. 

Step by step I followed the prints; 
until, a quarter of a mile farther, I be- 
held them die away into the south-east- 
ern boundary of Graden Floe. There, 
whoever he was, the miserable man had 
perished. One or two gulls, who had, 
perhaps, seen him disappear, wheeled 
over his sepulchre with their usual mel- 
ancholy piping. The sun had broken 
through the clouds by a last effort, and 
coloured the wide level of quicksand 
with a dusky purple. I stood for some 
time gazing at the spot, chilled and dis- 
heartened by my own reflections, and 
with a strong and commanding con- 
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sciousness of death. I remember won- 
dering how long the tragedy had taken, 
and whether his screams had been aud- 
ible at the pavilion. And then, making 
a strong resolution, I was about to tear 
myself away, when a gust fiercer than 
usual fell upon this quarter of the 
beach, and I saw now, whirling ‘high in 
air, now skimming lightly across the 
surface of the sands, a soft, black, felt 
hat, somewhat conical in shape, such as 
I had remarked already on the heads of 
the Italians. 

I believe, but I am not sure, that 2 
uttered a cry. The wind was driving 
the hat shoreward, and I ran round the 
border of the floe to be ready against its 
arrival. The gust fell, dropping the 
hat for a while upon the quicksand, and 
then, once more freshening, landed it a 
few yards from where I stood. I seized 
it with the interest you may imagine. 
It had seen some service; indeed, it was 
rustier than either of those I had seen 
that day upon the street. The lining 
was red, stamped with the name of the 
maker, which I have forgotten, and that 
of the place of manufacture, Venedig. 
This (it is not yet forgotten) was the 
name given by the Austrians to the 
beautiful city of Venice, then, and for 
long after, a part of their dominions. 

The shock was complete. I saw 
imaginary Italians upon every side; and 
for the first, and, I may say, for the 
last time in my experience, became 
overpowered by what is called a panic 
terror. I knew nothing, that is, to be 
afraid of, and yet I admit that I was 
heartily afraid; and it was with a sen- 
sible reluctance that I returned to my 


exposed and solitary camp in the Sea- 
Wood. 
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There I ate some cold porridge which 
had been left over from the night be- 
fore, for I was disinclined to make a 
fire; and, feeling strengthened and re- 
assured, dismissed all these fanciful ter- 
rors from my mind, and lay down to 
sleep with composure. 

How long I may have slept it is im- 
possible for me to guess; but I was 
awakened at last by a sudden, blinding 
flash of light into my face. It woke 
me like a blow. In an instant I was 
upon my knees. But the light had gone 
as suddenly as it came. The darkness 
was intense. And, as it was blowing 
great guns from the sea and pouring 
with rain, the noises of the storm ef- 
fectually concealed all others. 

It was, I dare say, half a minute be- 
fore I regained my self-possession. But 
for two circumstances, I should have 
thought I had been awakened by some 
new and vivid form of nightmare. 
First, the flap of my tent, which I had 
shut carefully when I retired, was now 
unfastened; and, second, I could still 
perceive, with a sharpness that excluded 
any theory of hallucination, the smell 
of hot metal and of burning oil. The 
conclusion was obvious. J had been 
wakened by some one flashing a bull’s- 
eye lantern in my face. It had been but 
a flash, and away. He had seen my 
face, and then gone. I asked myself 
the object of so strange a proceeding, 
and the answer came pat. The man, 
whoever he was, had thought to recog- 
nise me, and he had not. There was 
yet another question unresolved; and 
to this, I may say, I feared to give an 
answer; if he had recognised me, what 
would he have done? 

My fears were immediately diverted 
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from myself, for I saw that I had been 
visited in a mistake; and I became per- 
suaded that some dreadful danger 
threatened the pavilion. It required 
some nerve to issue forth into the black 
and intricate thicket which surrounded 
and overhung the den; but I groped my 
way to the links, drenched with rain, 
beaten upon and deafened by the gusts, 
and fearing at every step to lay my 
hand upon some lurking adversary. The 
darkness was so complete that I might 
have been surrounded by an army and 
yet none the wiser, and the uproar of 
the gale so loud that my hearing was as 
useless as my sight. 

For the rest of that night, which 
seemed interminably long, I patrolled 
the vicinity of the pavilion, without 
seeing a living creature or hearing any 
noise but the concert of the wind, the 
sea, and the rain. A light in the upper 
story filtered through a cranny of the 
shutter, and kept me company till the 
approach of dawn. 


CHAPTER V 


TELLS OF AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
NORTHMOUR, CLARA, AND MYSELF. 


WitTH the first peep of day, I retired 
from the open to my old lair among the 
sand-hills, there to await the coming of 
my wife. The morning was grey, wild, 
and melancholy; the wind moderated 
before sunrise, and then went about, 
and blew in puffs from the shore; the 
sea began to go down, but the rain still 
fell without mercy. Over all the wil- 
derness of links there was not a crea- 
ture to be seen. Yet I felt sure the 
neighbourhood was alive with skulking 
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foes. The light that had been so sud- 
denly and surprisingly flashed upon my 
face as I lay sleeping, and the hat that 
had been blown ashore by the wind 
from over Graden Floe, were two 
speaking signals of the peril that en- 
vironed Clara and the party in the pa- 
vilion. ; 

It was, perhaps, half-past seven, or 
nearer eight, before I saw the door 
open, and that dear figure come towards 
me in the rain. I was waiting for her 
on the beach before she had crossed 
the sand-hills. 

“T have had such trouble to come!” 
she cried. “They did not wish me to 
go walking in the rain.” 

“Clara,” I said, “you are not fright- 
ened!” 

“No,” said she, with a simplicity that 
filled my heart with confidence. For 
my wife was the bravest as well as the 
best of women; in my experience, I 
have not found the two go always to- 
gether, but with her they did; and she 
combined the extreme of fortitude with 
the most endearing and beautiful vir- 
tues. 

I told her what had happened; and, 
though her cheek grew visibly paler, 
she retained perfect control over her 
senses. 

“You see now that I am safe,” said 
I, in conelusion. ‘They do not mean 
to harm me; for, had they chosen, I 
was a dead man last night.” 

She laid her hand upon my arm. 

“And I had no presentiment!” she 
cried. 

Her accent thrilled me with delight. 
I put my arm about her, and strained 
her to my side; and, before either of 
us was aware, her hands were on my 
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shoulders and my lips upon her mouth. 
Yet up to that moment no word of love 
had passed between us. To this day I 
remember the touch of her cheek, which 
was wet and cold with the rain; and 
many a time since, when she has been 
washing her face, I have kissed it again 
for the sake of that morning on the 
beach. Now that she is taken from me, 
and I finish my pilgrimage alone, I 
recall our old loving kindnesses and the 
deep honesty and affection which united 
us, and my present loss seems but a 
trifle in comparison. 

We may have thus stood for some 
seconds—for time passes quickly with 
lovers—before we were startled by a 
peal of laughter close at hand. It was 
not natural mirth, but seemed to be af- 
fected in order to conceal an angrier 
feeling. We both turned, though I still 
kept my left arm about Clara’s waist; 
nor did she seek to withdraw herself; 
and there, a few paces off upon the 
beach, stood Northmour, his head low- 
ered, his hands behind his back, his nos- 
trils white with passion. 

“Ah! Cassilis!” he said, as I disclosed 
my face. 

“That same,” 
at all put about. 
“And so, Miss Huddlestone,” he con- 
tinued slowly but savagely, ‘“‘this is how 
you keep your faith to your father and 
to me? This is the value you set upon 
your father’s life? And you are so in- 
fatuated with this young gentleman that 
you must brave ruin, and decency, and 

common human caution—” 

“Miss Huddlestone—”? I was begin- 
ning to interrupt him, when he, in his | 
turn, cut in brutally— 


said I; for I was not 


| 
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“You hold your tongue,” said he; “I 
am speaking to that girl.” 

“That girl, as you call her, is my 
wife,” said I; and my wife only leaned 
a little nearer, so that I knew she had 
affirmed my words. 

“Your what?” he cried. “You lie!” 

“Northmour,” I said, “we all know 
you have a bad temper, and I am the 
last man to be irritated by words. For 
all that, I propose that you speak lower, 
for I am convinced that we are not 
alone.” 

He looked round him, and it was 
plain my remark had in some degree 
sobered his passion. “What do you 
mean?” he asked. 

I only said one word: “Italians.” 

He swore a round oath, and looked at 
us, from one to the other. 

“Mr. Cassilis knows all that I know,” 
said my wife. 

“What I want to know,” he broke 
out, “is where the devil Mr. Cassilis 


comes from, and what the devil Mr. 


Cassilis is doing here. You say you 
are married; that I do not believe. If 
you were, Graden Floe would soon di- 
vorce you; four minutes and a half, 
Cassilis. I keep my private cemetery 
for my friends.” 

“Tt took somewhat longer,” said I, 
“for that Italian.” 

He looked at me for a moment half 
daunted, and then, almost civilly, asked 
me to tell my story. “You have too 
much the advantage of me, Cassilis,” 
he added. I complied of course; and 
he listened with several! ejaculations, 
while I told him how I had come to 
Graden: that it was I whom he had 
tried to murder on the night of land- 
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ing; and what I had subsequently seen 
and heard of the Italians. 

“Well,” said he, when I had done, 
“it is here at last; there isno mistake 
about that. And what, may I ask, do 
you propose to do?” 

“I propose to stay with you and lend 
a hand,” said I. 

“You are a brave man,” he returned, 
with a peculiar intonation. 

“T am not afraid,” said I. 

“And so,’ he continued, “I am to 
understand that you two are married? 
And you stand up to it before my face, 
Miss Huddlestone?”’ 

“We are not yet married,” said Clara; 
“but we shall be as soon as we can.” 

“Bravo!” cried Northmour. “And 
the bargainr D—n it, you’re not a 
fool, young woman; I may call a spade 
a spade with you. How about the bar- 
gain? You know as well as I do what 
your father’s life depends upon. I have 
only to put my hand under my coat- 
tails and walk away, and his throat 
would be cut before the evening.” 

“Yes, Mr. Northmour,” returned 
Clara, with great spirit; “but that is 
what you will never do. You made a 
bargain that was unworthy of a gentle- 


man; but you are a gentleman for all 


that, and you will never desert a man 
whom you have begun to help.” 
“Aha!” said he. ‘You think I will 
give my yacht for nothing? You think 
I will risk my life and liberty for love 
of the old gentleman; and then, I sup- 
pose, be best man at the wedding, to 
wind up? Well,’ he added, with an 
odd smile, “perhaps you are not alto- 
gether wrong. But ask Cassilis here. 
He knows me. Am I a man to trust? 
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Am I safe and scrupulous? 
kind?” 

“I know you taik a great deal, and 
sometimes, I think, very foolishly,” re- 
plied Clara, “but I know you are a 
gentleman, and I am not the least 
afraid.” 

He looked at her with a-peculiar ap- 
proval and admiration; then, turning 
to me, “Do you think I would give her 
up without a struggle, Frank!” said he. 
“T tell you plainly, you look out. The 
next time we come to blows—” 

“Will make the third,” I interrupted, 
smiling. 

“Aye, true; so it will,” he said. “I 
had forgotten. 
lucky.” 

“The third time, you mean, you will 
have the crew of the Red Earl to help,” 
I said. 

“Do you hear him?” he asked, turn- 
ing to my wife. 

“T hear two men speaking like cow- 
ards,” said she. “I should despise my- 
self either to think or speak like that. 
And neither of you believe one word 
that you are saying, which makes it 
the more wicked and silly.” 

“She’s a trump!” cried Northmour. 
“But she’s not yet Mrs. Cassilis. I say 
no more. The present is not for me.” 

Then my wife surprised me. 

“I leave you here,” she said suddenly. 
“My father has been too long alone. 
But remember this: you are to be 
friends, for you are both good friends 
to me.” 

She has since told me her reason for 
this step. As long as she remained, she 
declares that we two would have con- 
tinued to quarrel; and I suppose that 
she was right, for when she was gone 


Am I 


Well, the third time’s . 
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we fell at once into a sort of confiden- 
tiality. 

Northmour stared after her as she 
went away over the sand-hill. 

“She is the only woman in the 
world!” he exclaimed with an oath. 
“Look at her action.” 

I, for my part, leaped at this oppor- 
tunity for a little further light. 

“See here, Northmour,” said I; “we 
are all in a tight place, are we not?” 

“T believe you, my boy,” he answered, 
looking me in the eyes, and with great 
emphasis. “We have all hell upon us, 
that’s the truth. You may believe me 
or not, but I’m afraid of my life.” 

“Tell me one thing,” said I ‘What 
are they after, these Italians? What do 
they want with Mr. Huddlestone?” 

“Don’t you know?” he cried. The 
black old scamp had carbonaro funds 
on a deposit—two hundred and eighty 
thousand; and of course he gambled it 
away on stocks. There was to have 
been a revolution in the Tridentino, or 
Parma; but the revolution is off, and 
the whole wasp’s nest is after Huddle- 
stone. We shall all be lucky if we can 
save our skins.” 

“The carbonari!” I exclaimed; “God 
help him indeed!” 

“Amen!” said Northmour. “And 
now, look here: I have said that we are 
in a fix; and, frankly, I shall be glad 
of your help. If I can’t save Huddle-. 
stone, I want at least to save the girl. 
Come and stay in the pavilion; and,, 
there’s my hand on it, I shall act as, 
your friend until the old man is either: 
clear or dead. But,” he added, “once: 
that is settled, you become my rival| 
once again, and I warn you—mind your: : 
self.” 
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“Done!” said I; and we shook hands. 


“And now let us go directly to the 
fort,” said Northmour; and he began 
to lead the way through the rain. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TELLS OF MY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TALL MAN. 


WE were admitted to the pavilion by 
Clara, and I was surprised by the com- 
pleteness and security of the defences. 
A barricade of great strength, and yet 
easy to displace, supported the door 
against any violence from without; and 
the shutters of the dining-room, into 
which I was led directly, and which was 
feebly illuminated by a lamp, were even 
more elaborately fortified. The panels 
were strengthened by bars and cross- 
bars; and these, in their turn, were kept 
in position by a system of braces and 
‘struts, some abutting on the floor, some 
on the roof, and others, in fine, against 
the opposite wall of the apartment. It 
was at once a solid and well-designed 
piece of carpentry; and I did not seek 
to conceal my admiration. 


“T am the engineer,” said Northmour. 
“You remember the planks in the gar- 
den? Behold them?” 


“T did not know you had so many 
talents,” said I. 


“Are you armed?” he _ continued, 
pointing to an array of guns and pis- 
tols, all in admirable order, which stood 
in line against the wall or were dis- 
played upon the sideboard. 

“Thank you,” I returned; “I have 


gone armed since our last encounter. 
But, to tell you the truth, I have had 
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nothing to eat since early yesterday 
evening.” 

Northmour produced some cold meat, 
to which I eagerly set myself, and a 
bottle of good Burgundy, by which, 
wet as I was, I did not scruple to profit. 
I have always been an extreme tem- 
perance man on principle; but it is use- 
less to push principle to excess, and on 
this occasion I believe that I finished 
three-quarters of the bottle. As I ate, 
I still continued to admire the prepara- 
tions for defence. 

“We could stand a siege,” I said at 
length. 

“Ye—es,” drawled Northmour; “a 
very little one, per—haps. It is not so 
much the strength of the pavilion I 
misdoubt; it is the double danger that 
kills me. If we get to shooting, wild 
as the country is some one is sure to 
hear it, and then—why then it’s the 
same thing, only different, as they say; 
caged by law, or killed by carbonari. 
There’s the choice. It is a devilish bad 
thing to have the law against you in 
this world, and so I tell the old gentle- 
man upstairs. He is quite of my way 
of thinking.” 

“Speaking of that,” said I, “what 
kind of person is he?” 

“Oh, he!” cried the other; “he’s a 
rancid fellow, as far as he goes. I 
should like to have his neck wrung to- 
morrow by all the devils in italy. I am 
not in this affair for him. You take 
mer JI made a bargain for Missy’s 
hand, and I mean to have it too.” 

“That by the way,” said I. “I un- 
derstand. But how will Mr. Huddle- 
stone take my intrusion?” 

“Leave that to Clara,” 
Northmow:. 


returned 
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I could have struck him in the face 
for this coarse familiarity; but I re- 
spected the truce, as, I am bound to say, 
did Northmour, and so long as the dan- 
ger continued not a cloud arose in our 
relation. I bear him this testimony with 
the most unfeigned satisfaction; nor am 
I without pride when I look back upon 
my own behaviour. For surely no two 
men were ever left in a position so in- 
vidious and irritating. 

As soon as I had done eating, we pro- 
ceeded to inspect the lower floor. Win- 
dow by window we tried the different 
supports, now and then making an in- 
considerable change; and the strokes of 
the hammer sounded with startling 
loudness through the house. I pro- 
posed, I remember, to make loop-holes; 
but he told me they were already made 
in the windows of the upper story. It 
was an anxious business this inspection, 
and left me down-hearted. There were 
two doors and five windows to protect, 
and, counting Clara, only four of us to 
defend them against an unknown num- 
ber of foes. I communicated my doubts 
to Northmour, who assured me, with 
unmoved composure, that he entirely 
shared them. 

“Before morning,” said he, “we shall 
all be butchered and buried in Graden 
Floe. For me, that is written.” 

I could not help shuddering at the 
mention of the quicksand, but reminded 
Northmour that our enemies had spared 
me in the wood. 

‘Do not flatter yourself,” said he. 
“Then you were not in the same boat 
with the old gentleman; now you are. 
It’s the floe for all of us, mark my 
words.” 

I trembled for Clara; and just then 
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her dear voice was heard calling us to 
come upstairs. Northmour showed me 
the way, and, when he had reached the 
landing, knocked at the door of what 
used to be called My Uncle’s Bedroom, 
as the founder of the pavilion had de- 
signed it especially for himself. 


“Come in, Northmour; come in, dear 
Mr. Cassilis,” said a voice from within. 

Pushing open the door, Northmour 
admitted me before him into the apart- 
ment. As I came in I could see the 
daughter slipping out by the side door 
into the study, which had been prepared 
as her bedroom. In the bed, which was 
drawn back against the wall, instead of 
standing, as I had last seen it, boldly 
across the window, sat Pernard Huddle- 
stone, the defaulting banker. Little as 
I had seen of him by the shifting light 
of the lantern on the links, I had no 
difficulty in recognising him for the 
same. He had a long and sallow coun- 
tenance, surrounded by a long red beard 
and side whiskers. His broken nose and 
high cheekbones gave him somewhat the 
air of a Kalmuck, and his light eyes 
shone with the excitement of a high 
fever. He wore a skull-cap of black 
silk; a huge Bible lay open before him 
on the bed, with a pair of gold spec- 
tacles in the place, and a pile of other 
books on the stand by his side. The 
green curtains lent a cadaverous shade 
to his cheek; and, as he sat propped on 
pillows, his great stature was painfully 
hunched, and his head protruded till it 
overhung his knees. I believe if he 
had not died otherwise, he must have 
fallen a victim to consumption in the 
course of but a very few weeks. 

He held out to me a hand, long, thin, 
and disagreeably hairy. 
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“Come in, come in, Mr. Cassilis,” 
said he. ‘Another protector—ahem— 
another protector. Always welcome as 
a friend of my daughter’s, Mr. Cas- 
silis. How they have rallied about me, 
my daughter’s friends! May God in 
heaven bless and reward them for it!” 

I gave him my hand, of course, be- 
cause I could not help it; but the sym- 
pathy I had been prepared to feel for 
Clara’s father was immediately soured 
by his appearance, and the wheedling 
unreal tones in which he spoke. 

“Cassilis is a good man,” said North- 
mour; ‘worth ten.” 

“So I hear,” cried Mr. Huddlestone 
eagerly, “so my girl tells me. Ah, Mr. 
Cassilis, my sin has found me out, you 
see! I am very low, very low; but I 
hope equally penitent. We must all 
come to the throne of grace at last, 
Mr. Cassilis. For my part, I come late 
indeed; but with unfeigned humility, I 
trust.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee!” 
roughly. 

“No, no, dear Northmour!” cried the 
banker. ‘You must not say that; you 
must not try to shake me. You forget, 
my dear, good boy, you forget I may be 
called this very night before my 
Maker.” 

His excitement was pitiful to behold; 
and I felt myself grow indignant with 
Northmour, whose infidel opinions I 
well knew, and heartily derided, as he 
continued to taunt the poor sinner out 
of his humour of repentance. 

“Pooh, my dear Huddlestone!” said 
he. “You do yourself injustice. You 
are a man of the world inside and out, 
and were up to all kinds of mischief 
before I was born. Your conscience is 


said Northmour 
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tanned like South American leather— 
only you forget to tan your liver, and 
that, if you will believe me, is the seat 
of the annoyance.” : 

“Rogue, rogue! bad boy!” said Mr. 
Huddlestone, shaking his finger. ‘I am 
no precisian, if you come to that; I 
always hated a precisian; but I never 
lost hold of something better through 
it all. I have been a bad boy, Mr. Cas- 
silis; I do not seek to deny that; but 
it was after my wife’s death, and you 
know, with a widower, it’s a different 
thing; sinful—I won’t say no; but 
there is a gradation, we shall hope. And 
talking of that—Hark!” he broke out 
suddenly, his hand raised, his fingers 
spread, his face racked with interest and 
terror. “Only the rain, bless God!” he 
added, after a pause, and with inde- 
scribable relief. 

For some seconds he lay back among 
the pillows like a man near to fainting; 
then he gathered himself together, and, 
in somewhat tremulous tones, began 
once more to thank me for the share I 
was prepared to take in his defence. 

“One question, sir,” said I, when he 
had paused. “Is it true that you have 
money with you?” 

He seemed annoyed by the question, 
but admitted with reluctance that he 
had a little. 

“Well,” I continued, ‘‘it is their 
money they are after, is it not? Why 
not give it up to them?” 

“Ah!” replied he, shaking his head, 
“T have tried that already, Mr. Cassilis; 
and alas that it should be so! but it is 
blood they want.” 

“Huddleston, that’s a little less than 
fair,” said Northmour. “You should 
mention that what you offered them was 
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upwards of two hundred thousand short. 
The deficit is worth a reference; it is 
for what they call a cool sum, Frank. 
Then, you see, the fellows reason in 
their clear Italian way; and it seems 
to them, as indeed it seems to me, that 
they may just as well have both while 
they’re about it—money and blood to- 
gether, by George, and no more trouble 
for the extra pleasure.” 

“Ts it in the pavilion?” I asked. 

“Tt is; and I wish it were in the bot- 
tom of the sea instead,” said North- 
mour; and then suddenly—‘‘What are 
you making faces at me for?” he cried 
to Mr. Huddlestone, on whom I had un- 
consciously turned my back. “Do you 
think Cassilis would sell you?” 

Mr. Huddlestone protested that noth- 
ing had been further from his mind. 

“Tt is a good thing,” retorted North- 
mour in his ugliest manner. “You might 
end by wearying us. . What were you 
going to say?” he added, turning to me. 

“T was going to propose an occupa- 
tion for the afternoon,” said I. ‘Let us 
carry that money out, piece by piece, 
and lay it down before the pavilion 
door. If the carbonari come, why, it’s 
theirs at any rate.” 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Huddlestone; “‘it 
does not, it cannot belong to them! It 
should be distributed pro rata among 
all my creditors.” 

“Come now, Huddlestone,” 
Northmour, “none of that.” 

“Well, but my daughter,” moaned the 
wretched man. 

“Your daughter will do well enough. 
Here are two suitors, Cassilis and I, 
neither of us beggars, between whom 
she has to choose. And as for myself, 
to make an end of arguments, you have 
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no right to a farthing, and, unless I’m 
much mistaken, you are going to die.” 

It was certainly very cruelly said; but 
Mr. Huddleston was a man who at- 
tracted little sympathy; and, although 
I saw him wince and shudder, I men- 
tally endorsed the rebuke; nay, I added 
a contribution of my own. 

“Northmour and I,” I said, “are will- 
ing enough to help you to save your 
life, but not to escape with stolen prop- 
erty.” 

He struggled for a while with him- 
self, as though he were on the point of 
giving way to anger, but prudence had 
the best of the controversy. 

“My dear boys,” he said, “do with me 
or my money what you will. I leave 
all in your hands. Let me compose 
myself.” 

And so we left him, gladly enough I 
am sure. The last that I saw, he had 
once more taken up his great Bible, and 
with tremulous hands was adjusting his 
spectacles to read. 


CHAPTER VII 


TELLS HOW A WORD WAS CRIED THROUGH 
THE PAVILION WINDOW. 


THE recollection of that afternoon will 
always be graven on my mind. North- 
mour and I were persuaded that an 
attack was imminent; and if it had been 
in our power to alter in any way the 
order of events, that power would have 
been used to precipitate rather than de- 
lay the critical moment. The worst 
was to ke anticipated; yet we could 
conceive no extremity so miserable as 
the suspense we were now suffering. I. 
have never been an eager, though always 
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a great reader; but I never knew books 
so insipid as those which I took up and 
cast aside that afternoon in the pavilion. 
Even talk became impossible, as the 
hours went on. One or other was al- 
ways listening for some sound, or peer- 
ing from an upstairs window over the 
links. And yet not a sign indicated the 
presence of our foes. 

We debated over and over again my 
proposal with regard to the money; 
and had we been in complete posses- 
sion of our faculties I am sure we 
should have condemned it as unwise; 
but we were flustered with alarm, 
grasped at a straw, and determined, al- 
though it was as much as advertising 
Mr. Huddleston’s presence in the pa- 
vilion, to carry my proposal into ef- 
fect. 

The sum was part in specie, part in 
bank paper, and part in circular notes 
payable to the name of James Gregory. 
We took it out, counted it, enclosed it 
once more in a despatch-box belonging 
to Northmour, and prepared a letter in 
Italian which he tied to the handle. It 
was signed by both of us under oath, 
and declared that this was all the money 
which had escaped the failure of the 
house of Huddlestone. This was, per- 
haps, the maddest action ever perpe- 


trated by two persons professing to be- 


sane. Had the despatch-box fallen into 
other hands than those for which it was 
intended, we stood criminally convicted 
on our own written testimony; but, as 
I have said, we were neither of us in 
a condition to judge soberly, and had 
a thirst for action that drove us to do 
something, right or wrong, rather than 
endure the agony of waiting. More- 
over, as we were both convinced that 
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the hollows of the links were alive with 
hidden spies upon our movements, we 
hoped that our appearance with the box 
might lead to a parley, and, perhaps, a 
compromise. : 

It was nearly three when we issued 
from the pavilion. The rain had taken 
off; the sun shone quite cheerfully, I 
have never seen the gulls fly so close 
about the house or approach so fear- 
lessly to human beings. On the very 
doorstep one flapped heavily past our 
heads, and uttered its wild cry in my 
very ear. 


“There is an omen for you,” said 
Northmour, who like all freethinkers 
was much under the influence of super- 
stition. “They think we are already 
dead.” 


I made some light rejoinder, but it 
was with half my heart; for the cir- 
cumstance had impressed me. 

A yard or two before the gate, on a 
patch of smooth turf, we set down the 
despatcn-box; and Northmour waved a 
white handkerchief over his head. Noth- 
ing replied. We raised our voices, and 
cried aloud in Italian that we were there 
as ambassadors to arrange the quarrel; 
but the stillness remained unbroken save 
by the sea-gulls and the surf. I had a 
weight at my heart when we desisted; 
and I saw that even Northmour was 
unusually pale. He looked over his 
shoulder nervously, as though he feared 
that some one had crept between him 
and the pavilion door. 

“By God,” he said in a whisper, “this 
is too much for me!” 

I replied in the same key: “Suppose 
there should be none, after all!” 


“Look there,” he returned, nodding 
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with his head, as though he had been 
afraid to point. 

I glanced in the direction indicated; 
and there, from the northern quarter of 
the Sea-Wood, beheld a thin column of 
smoke rising steadily against the now 
cloudless sky. 

“Northmour,” I said (we-still contin- 
ued to talk in whispers), “is it not pos- 
sible to endure this suspense. I prefer 
death fifty times over. Stay you here 
to watch the pavilion; I will go forward 
and make sure, if I have to walk right 
into their camp.” 

He looked once again all round him 
with puckered eyes and then nodded as- 
sentingly to my proposal. 

My heart beat like a sledge-hammer 
as ¥ set out walking rapidly in the di- 
rection of the smoke; and, though up to 
that moment I had felt chill and shiv- 
ering, I was suddenly conscious of a 
glow of heat over all my body. The 
ground in this direction was very un- 
even; a hundred men might have lain 
hidden in as many square yards about 
my path. But I had not practised the 
business in vain, chose such routes as 
cut at the very root of concealment, 
and, by keeping along the most con- 
venient ridges, commanded several hol- 
lows at a time. It was not long before 
I was rewarded for my caution. Com- 
ing suddenly on to a mound somewhat 
more elevated than the surrounding 
hummocks, I saw, not thirty yards 
away, a man bent almost double, and 
running as fast as his attitude permitted, 
along the bottom of a gully. I had dis- 
lodged one of the spies from his am- 
bush. As soon as I sighted him, I called 
loudly both in English and Italian; and 
he, seeing concealment was no longer 
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possible, straightened himself out, 
leaped from the gully, and made off as 
straight as an arrow for the borders of 
the wood. 

It was none of my business to pur- 
sue; I had learned what I wanted—that 
we were beleaguered and watched in 
the pavilion; and I returned at once, 
and walking as nearly as possible in my 
old footsteps, to where Northmour 
awaited me beside the despatch-box. He 
was even paler than when I had left 
him, and his voice shook a little. 

“Could you see what he was like?” 
he asked. 

“He kept his back turned,” I replied. 

“Let us get into the house, Frank. 
I don’t think I’m a coward, but I can 
stand no more of this,” he whispered. 

All was still and sunshiny about the 
pavilion as we turned to re-enter it; 
even the gulls had flown in a wider cir- 
cuit, and were seen flickering along the 
beach and sand-hills; and this loneli- 
ness terrified me more than a regiment 
under arms. It was not until the door 
was barricaded that I could draw a full 
inspiration and relieve the weight that 
lay upon my bosom. Northmour and 
I exchanged a steady glance; and I sup- 
pose each made his own reflections on 
the white and startled aspect of the 
other. 

“You were right,’ I said. “All is 
over. Shake hands, old man, for the 
last time.” 

“Yes,” replied he. “I will shake 
hands; for, as sure as I am here, I bear 
no malice. But, remember, if, by some 
impossible accident, we should give the 
slip to these blackguards, I’ll take the 
upper hand of you by fair or foul.” 

“Qh,” said I, “you weary me!” 
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He seemed hurt, and walked away in 
silence to the foot of the stairs, where 
he paused. 

“You do not understand,” said he. “I 
am not a swindler, and I guard myself; 
that is all. It may weary you or not, 
Mr. Cassilis, I do not care a rush; I 
speak for my own satisfaction, and not 
for your amusement. You had better 
go upstairs and court the girl; for my 
part, I stay here.” 

“And I stay with you,’ I returned. 
“Do you think I would steal a march, 
even with your permission?” 

“Frank,” he said, smiling, “it’s a pity 
you are an ass, for you have the mak- 
ings of a man. I think I must be fey 
to-day; you cannot irritate me even 
when you try. Do you know,” he con- 
tinued softly, “I think we are the two 
most miserable men in England, you 
and I? we have got on to thirty with- 
out wife or child, or so much as a shop 
to look after—poor, pitiful, lost devils, 
both! And now we clash about a girl! 
As if there were not several millions in 
the United Kingdom! Ah, Frank, 
Frank, the one who loses this throw, be 
it you or me, he has my pity! It were 
better for him—how does the Bible 
say?—that a millstone were hanged 
about his deck and he were cast into 
the depth of the sea. Let us take a 
drink,” he concluded suddenly, but with- 
out any levity of tone. 

I was touched by his words, and con- 
sented. He sat down on the table in 
the dining-room, and held up the glass 
of sherry to his eyes. 

“If you beat me, Frank,” he said, “I 
shall take to drink. What will you do, 
if it goes the other way?” 

“God knows,” I returned. 
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“Well,” said he, “here is a toast in 
the meantime: ‘Italia irredenta!’” 

The remainder of the day was passed 
in the same dreadful tedium and sus- 
pense. I laid the table for dinner, while 
Northmour and Clara prepared the meal 
together in the kitchen. I could hear 
their talk as I went to and fro, and was 
surprised to find it ran all the time 
upon myself. Northmour again brack- 
eted us together, and rallied Clara on a 
choice of husbands; but he continued 
to speak of me with some feeling, and 
uttered nothing to my prejudice unless 
he included himself in the condemna- 
tion. This awakened a sense of grati- 
tude in my heart, which combined with 
the immediateness of our peril to fill 
my eyes with tears. After all, I 
thought—and perhaps the thought was 
laughably vain—we were here three very 
noble human beings to perish in defence 
of a thieving banker. 

Before we sat down to table, I looked 
forth from an upstairs window. The 
day was beginning to decline; the links 
were utterly deserted; the despatch-box 
still lay untouched where we had left it 
hours before. 

Mr. Huddlestone, in a long yellow 
dressing-gown, took one end of the 
table, Clara the other; while North- 
mour and I faced each other from the 
sides. The lamp was brightly trimmed; 
the wine was good; tke viands, al- 
though mostly cold, excellent of their 
sort. We seemed to have agreed tacitly; 
all reference to the impending catas- 
trophe was carefully avoided; and, con- 
sidering our tragic circumstances, we 
made a merrier party than could have 
been expected. From time to time, it 
is true, Northmour or I would rise from 
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table and make a round of the defences; 
and, on each of these occasions, Mr. 
Huddlestone was recalled to a sense of 
his tragic predicament, glanced up with 
ghastly eyes, and bore for an instant 
on his countenance the stamp of terror. 
But he hastened to empty his glass, 
wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, and joined again in the conversa- 
tion. 

I was asonished at the wit and in- 
formation he displayed. Mr. Huddle- 
stone’s was certainly no ordinary char- 
acter; he had read and observed for 
himself; his gifts were sound; and, 
though I could never have learned to 
love the man, I began to understand his 
success in business, and the great re- 
spect in which he had been held be- 
fore his failure. He had, above all, the 
talent of society; and though I never 
heard him speak but on this one and 
most unfavourable occasion, I set him 
down among the most brilliant conver- 
sationalists I ever met. 

He was relating with great gusto, and 
seemingly no feeling of shame, the ma- 
nceeuvres of a scoundrelly commission 
merchant whom he had known and stud- 
ied in his youth, and we were all listen- 
ing with an odd mixture of mirth and 
embarrassment, when our little party 
was brought abruptly to an end in the 
most startling manner. 

A noise like that of a wet finger on 
the window-pane interrupted Mr. Hud- 
dlestone’s tale; and in an instant we 
were all four as white as paper, and sat 
tongue-tied and motionless round the 
table. 

“A snail,” I said at last; for I had 
heard that these animals make a noise 
somewhat similar in character. 
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“Snails be d—d!” said Northmour. 
“Hush!” 

The same sound was repeated twice at 
regular intervals; and then a formidable 
voice shouted through the shutters the 
Italian word “Traditore!” 

Mr. Huddlestone threw his head in 
the air; his eyelids quivered; next mo- 
ment he fell insensible below the table. 
Northmour and I had each run to the 
armoury and seized a gun. Clara was 
on her feet with her hand at her throat. 

So we stood waiting, for we thought 
the hour of attack was certainly come; 
but second passed after second, and all 
but the surf remained silent in the 
neighbourhood of the pavilion. 

“Quick,” said Northmour; “upstairs 
with him before they come.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TELLS THE LAST OF THE TALL MAN. 


SOMEHOW or other, by hook and crook, 
and between the three of us, we got 
Huddlestone bundled upstairs and laid 
upon the bed in My Uncle’s Room. 
During the whole process, which was 
rough enough, he gave no sign of con- 
sciousness, and he remained, as we had 
thrown him, without changing the posi- 
tion of a finger. His daughter opened 
his shirt and began to wet his head and 
bosom; while Northmour and I ran to 
the window. The weather continued 
clear; the moon, which was now about 
full, had risen and shed a very clear 
light upon the links; yet, strain our eyes 
as we might, we could distinguish noth- 
ing moving. A few dark spots, more or | 
less, on the uneven expanse were not. | 
to be identified; they might be crouch- | 
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ing men, they might be shadows; it was 
impossible to be sure. 

“Thank God,” said Northmour, ‘“‘Ag- 
gie is not coming to-night.” 

Aggie was the name of the old nurse; 
he had not thought of her till now; but 
that he should think of her at all, was 
a trait that surprised me in the man. 

We were again reduced to waiting. 
Northmour went to the fireplace and 
spread his hands before the red embers, 
as if he were cold. I followed him me- 
chanically with my eyes, and in so do- 
ing turned my back upon the window. 
At that moment a very faint report was 
audible from without, and a ball shiv- 
ered a pane of glass, and buried itself 
in the shutter two inches from my head. 
I heard Clara scream; and though I 
whipped instantly out of range and 
into a corner, she was there, so to 
speak, before me, beseeching to know 
if I were hurt. I felt that I could 
stand to be shot at every day and all 
day long, with such marks of solicitude 
for a reward; and I continued to re- 
assure her, with the tenderest caresses 
and in complete forgetfulness of our 
situation, till the voice of Northmour 
recalled me to myself. 

“An air-gun,” he said. 
to make no noise.” 

I put Clara aside, and looked at him. 
He was standing with his back to the 
fire and his hands clasped behind him; 
and I knew by the black look on his 
face, that passion was boiling within. I 
had seen just such a look before he 
attacked me, that March night, in the 
adjoining chamber; and, though I could 
make every allowance for his anger, I 
confess I trembled for the consequences. 
He gazed straight before him; but he 
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could see us with the tail of his eye, and 
his temper kept rising like a gale of 
wind. With regular battle awaiting us 
outside, this prospect of an internecine 
strife within the walls began to daunt 
me. 


Suddenly, as I was thus closely watch- 
ing his expression and prepared against 
the worst, I saw a change, a flash, a 
look of relief, upon his face. He took 
up the lamp which stood beside him on 
the table, and turned to us with an air 
of some excitement. 


“There is one point that we must 
know,” said he. “Are they going to 
butcher the lot of us, or only Huddle- 
stone? Did they take you for him, or 
fire at you for your own beaux yeux?” 


“They took me for him, for certain,” 
I replied. “I am near as tall, and my 
head is fair.” 


“T am going to make sure,” returned 
Northmour; and he stepped up to the 
window, holding the lamp above his 
head, and stood there, quietly affronting 
death, for half a minute. 

Clara sought to rush forward and pull 
him from the place of danger; but I 
had the pardonable selfishness to hold 
her back by force. 

“Yes,” said Northmour, turning coolly 
from the window; “it’s only Huddle- 
stone they want.” 

“Oh, Mr. Northmour!” cried Clara; 
but found no more to add; the temer- 
ity she had just witnessed seeming be- 
yond the reach of words. 

He, on his part, looked at me, cock- 
ing his head, with a fire of triumph in 
his eyes; and I understood at once that 
he had thus hazarded his life, merely to 
attract Clara’s notice, and depose me 
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from my position as the hero of the 
hour. He snapped his fingers. 

“The fire is only beginning,” said he. 
“When they warm up to their work, 
they. won’t be so particular.” 

A voice was now heard hailing us 
from the entrance. From the window 
we could see the figure of a man in the 
moonlight; he stood motionless, his face 
uplifted to ours, and a rag of something 
white on his extended arm; and as we 
looked right down upon him, though he 
was a good many yards distant on the 
links, we could see the moonlight glitter 
on his eyes. 

He opened his lips again, and spoke 
for some minutes on end, in a key so 
loud that he might have been heard in 
every corner of the pavilion, and as far 
away as the borders of the wood. It 
was the same voice that had already 
shouted “Traditore!” through the shut- 
ters of the dining-room; this time it 
made a complete and clear statement. 
If the traitor “Oddlestone” were given 
up, all others should be spared; if not, 
no one should escape to tell the tale. 

“Well, Huddlestone, what do you say 
to that?” asked Northmour, turning to 
the bed. 

Up to that moment the banker had 
given no sign of life, and I, at least, had 
supposed him to be still lying in a 
faint; but he replied at once, and in 
such tones as I have never heard else- 
where, save from a delirious patient, 
adjured and besought us not to desert 
him. It was the most hideous.and ab- 
ject performance that my imagination 
can conceive. 

“Enough,” cried Northmour; and 
then he threw open the window, leaned 
out into the night, and in a tone of 
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exultation, and with a total forgetful- 
ness of what was due to the presence 
of a lady, poured out upon the ambas- 
sador a string of the most abominable 
raillery both in English and Italian, and 
bade him be gone where he had come 
from. I believe that nothing so de- 
lighted Northmour at that moment as 
the thought that we must all infallibly 
perish before the night was out. 
Meantime the Italian put his flag of 
truce into his pocket, and disappeared, 
at a leisurely pace, among the sand-hills. 
“They make honourable war,’ said 
Northmour. “They are all gentlemen 
and soldiers. For the credit of the 
thing, I wish we could change sides— 
you and I, Frank, and you too, Missy, 
my darling—and leave that being on the 
bed to some one else. Tut! Don’t 
look shocked! We are all going post 
to what they call eternity, and may 
as well be above-board while there’s 
time. As far as I’m concerned, if I 
could first strangle Huddlestone and 
then get Clara in my arms, I could die 
with some pride and satisfaction. And 
as it is, by God, I'll have a kiss!” 
Before I could do anything to inter- 
fere, he had rudely embraced and re- 
peatedly kissed the resisting girl. Next 
moment I had pulled him away with 
fury, and flung him heavily against the 
wall. He laughed loud and long, and I 
feared his wits had given way under the 
strain; for even in the best of days he 
had been a sparing and a quiet laugher. 
“Now, Frank,” said he, when his 
mirth was somewhat appeased, “it’s 
your turn. Here’s my hand. Good- 
bye; farewell!” Then, seeing me stand 


rigid and indignant, and holding Clara 


to my side—“Man!” he broke out, “are 
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you angry? Did you think we were 
going to die with all the airs and graces 
of society? I took a kiss; I’m glad I 
had it; and now you can take another 
if you like, and square accounts.” 

I turned from him with a feeling of 
contempt which I did not seek to dis- 
semble. 

“As you please,’ said he. ‘‘You’ve 
been a prig in life; a prig you'll die.” 

And with that he sat down in a chair, 
a rifle over his knee, and amused him- 
self with snapping the lock; but I could 
see that his ebullition of light spirits 
(the only one I ever knew him to dis- 
play) had already come to an end, and 
was succeeded by a sullen, scowling 
humour. 

All this time our assailant might have 
been entering the house, and we been 
none the wiser; we had in truth almost 
forgotten the danger that so imminently 
overhung our days. But just then Mr. 
Huddlestone uttered a cry, and leaped 
from the bed. 

I asked him what was wrong. 

“Wire!” he cried. ‘They have set the 
house on fire!” 

Northmour was on his feet in an in- 
stant, and he and I ran through the door 
of communication with the study. The 
room was illuminated by a red and 
angry light. Almost at the moment of 
our entrance, a tower of flame arose in 
front of the window, and, with a tin- 
gling report, a pane fell inwards on the 
carpet. They had set fire to the lean-to 
outhouse, where Northmour used to 
nurse his negatives. 

“Hot work,” said Northmour. 
us try in your old room.” 

We ran thither in a breath, threw up 
the casement, and looked forth. Along 
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the whole back wall of the pavilion piles 
of fuel had been drenched with mineral 
oil, for, in spite of the morning’s rain, 
they all burned bravely. The fire had 
taken a firm hold already on the out- 
house, which blazed higher and higher ~ 
every moment; the back door was in 
the centre of a red-hot bonfire; the 
eaves we could see, as we looked up- 
ward, were already smouldering, for the 
roof overhung and was supported by 
considerable beams of wood. At the 
same time, hot, pungent, and choking 
volumes of smoke began to fill the 
house. There was not a human being 
to be seen to right or left. 

“Ah, well!” said Northmour, “here’s 
the end, thank God.” 

And we returned to My Uncle’s 
Room. Mr. Huddlestone was putting on 
his boots, still violently trembling, but 
with an air of determination such as I 
had not hitherto observed. Clara stood 
close by him, with her cloak in both 
hands ready to throw about her shoul- 
ders, and a strange look in her eyes, as 
if she were half hopeful, half doubtful 
of her father. 

“Well, boys and girls,” said North- 
mour, “how about a sally? The oven is 
heating; it is not good to stay here and 
be baked; and, for my part, I want to 


come to my hands with them, and be 


done.” 

“There is nothing else left,’ I re- 
plied. 

And both Clara and Mr. Huddlestone, 
though with a very different intonation, 
added, “Nothing.” 

As we went downstairs the heat was 
excessive, and the roaring of the fire 
filled our ears; and we had scarce 
reached the passage before the stairs 
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window fell in, a branch of flame shot 
brandishing through the aperture, and 
the interior of the pavilion became lit 
up with that dreadful and fluctuating 
glare. At the same moment we heard 
the fall of something heavy and inelas- 
tic in the upper story. The whole pa- 
- vilion, it was plain, had gorie alight like 
a box of matches, and now not only 
flamed sky-high to land and sea, but 
threatened with every moment to 
crumble and fall in about our ears. 

Northmour and I cocked our revolv- 
ers. Mr. Huddlestone, who had already 
refused a firearm, put us behind him 
with a manner of command. 

“Let Clara open the door,” said he, 
“so, if they fire a volley, she will be 
protected. And in the meantime stand 
behind me. I am the scapegoat; my 
sins have found me out.” 

I heard him, as I stood breathless by 
his shoulder, with my pistol ready, pat- 
tering off prayers in a tremulous, rapid 
whisper; and I confess, horrid as the 
thought may seem, I despised him for 
thinking of supplications in a moment 
so critical and thrilling. In the mean- 
time, Clara, who was dead white but 
still possessed her faculties, had dis- 
placed the barricade from the front 
door. Another moment, and she had 
pulled it open. Firelight and moon- 
light illuminated the links with confused 
and changeful lustre, and far away 
against the sky we could see a long 
trail of glowing smoke. 

Mr. Huddlestone, filled for the mo- 
ment with a strength greater than his 
own, struck Northmour and myself a 
back-hander in the chest; and while we 
were thus for the moment incapacitated 
from action, lifting his arms above his 
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head like one about to dive, he ran 
straight forward out of the pavilion. 

“Here am I!” he cried—“Huddle- 
stone! Kill me, and spare the others!” 

His sudden appearance daunted, I 
suppose, our hidden enemies; for North- 
mour and I had time to recover, to 
seize Clara between us, one by each 
arm, and to rush forth to his assist- 
ance, ere anything further had taken 
place. But scarce had we passed the 
threshold when there came near a dozen 
reports and flashes from every direction 
among the hollows of the links. Mr. 
Huddlestone staggered, uttered a weird 
and freezing cry, threw up his arms over 
his head, and fell backward on the turf. 

“Traditore! Traditore!” cried the 
invisible avengers. 

And just then, a part of the roof of 
the pavilion fell in, so rapid was the 
progress of the fire. A loud, vague, 
and horrible noise accompanied the 
collapse, and a vast volume of flame 
went soaring up to heaven. It must 
have been visible at that moment from 
twenty miles out at sea, from the shore 
at Graden Wester, and far inland from 
the peak of Graystiel, the most eastern 
summit of the Caulder Hills. Bernard 
Huddlestone, although God knows what 
were his obsequies, had a fine pyre at 
the moment of his death. 


CHAPTER IX 


TELLS HOW NORTHMOUR CARRIED OUT 
HIS THREAT. 


I sHouLD have the greatest difficulty 

to tell you what followed next after this — 
tragic circumstance. It is all to me, as | 
I look back upon it, mixed, strenuous, 
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and ineffectual, like the struggles of a 
sleeper in a nightmare. Clara, I re- 
member, uttered a broken sigh and 
would have fallen forward to earth, had 
not Northmour and I supported her in- 
sensible body. I do not think we were 
attacked; I do not remember even to 
have seen an assailant; and I believe we 
deserted Mr. Huddlestone without a 
glance. I only remember running like a 
man in a panic, now carrying Clara al- 
together in my own arms, now sharing 
her weight with Northmour, now scuf- 
fing confusedly for the possession of 
that dear burden. Why we should have 
made for my camp in the Hemlock Den, 
or how we reached it, are points lost 
for ever to my recollection. The first 
moment at which I became definitely 
sure, Clara had been. suffered to fall 
against the outside of my little tent, 
Northmour and I were tumbling to- 
gether on the ground, and he, with con- 
tained ferocity, was striking for my head 
with the butt of his revolver. He had 
already twice wounded me on the scalp; 
and it is to the consequent loss of blood 
that I am tempted to attribuge the sud- 
den clearness of my mind. 

I caught him by the wrist. 

“Northmour,” J remember 
“you can kill me afterwards. 
first attend to Clara.” 

He was at that moment uppermost. 
Scarcely had the words passed my lips, 
where he had leaped to his feet and ran 
towards the tent; and the next moment, 
he was straining Clara to his heart and 
covering her unconscious hands and 
face with his caresses. 

“Shame!” I cried. 
Northmour!”’ : 

And, giddy though I still was, I 


saying, 
Let us 


‘Shame to you, 
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struck him repeatedly upon the head 
and shoulders. 

He relinquished his grasp, and faced 
me in the broken moonlight.. 

“T had you under, and let you go,” 
said he; “and now you strike me! 
Coward!” 

“You are the coward,” I retorted. 
“Did she wish your kisses while she was 
still sensible of what she wanted? Not 
she! And now she may be dying; and 
you waste this precious time, and abuse 
her helplessness. Stand aside, and let 
me help her.” 

He confronted me for a moment, 
white and menacing; then suddenly he 
stepped aside. 

“Help her then,” said he. 

I threw myself on my knees beside 
her, and loosened, as well as I was able, 
her dress and corset; but while I was 
thus engaged, a grasp descended on my 
shoulder. 

“Keep your hands off her,” said 
Northmour fiercely. “Do you think I 
have no blood in my veins?” 

“Northmour,” I cried, “if you will - 
neither help her yourself, nor let me do 
so, do you know that I shall have to 
kill your” 

“That is better!’ he cried. “Let her 
die also, where’s the harm? Step aside 
from that girl! and stand up to fight.” 

“You will observe,” said I, half ris- 
ing, “that I have not kissed her yet.” 

“T dare you to,” he cried. 

I do not know what possessed me; it 
was one of the things I am most 
ashamed of in my life, though, as my 
wife used to say, I knew that my kisses 
would be always welcome were she dead 
or living; down I fell again upon my 
knees, parted the hair from her fore- 
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head, and, with the dearest respect, laid 
my lips for a moment on that cold brow. 
It was such a caress as a father might 
have given; it was such a one as was 
not unbecoming from a man soon to 
die to a woman already dead. 

“And now,” said I, “I am at your 
service, Mr. Northmour.” - 

But I saw, to my surprise, that he 
had turned his back upon me. 

“Do you hear?” I asked. 

“Ves,” said he, “I do. If you wish 
to fight, I am ready. If not, go on and 
save Clara. All is one to me.” 

I did not wait to be twice bidden; 
but, stooping again over Clara, contin- 
ued my efforts to revive her. She still 
lay white and lifeless; I began to fear 
that her sweet spirit had indeed fled be- 
yond recall, and horror and a sense of 
utter desolation seized upon my heart. 
I called her by name with the most en- 
dearing inflections; I chafed and beat 
her hands; now I laid her head low, now 
supported it against my knee; but all 
seemed to be in vain, and the lids sill 
lay heavy on her eyes. 

“Northmour,” I said, “there is my 
hat. For God’s sake bring some water 
from the spring.” 

Almost in a moment he was by my 
side with the water. 

“T have brought it in my own,” he 
said. “You do not grudge me the privi- 
lege?” 

“Northmour,” I was beginning to say, 
as I laved her head and breast; but he 
interrupted me savagely. 

“Oh, you hush up!” he said. “The 
best thing you can do is to say noth- 
ing.” 

I had certainly no desire to talk, my 
mind being swallowed up in concern for 
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my dear love and her condition; so I 
continued in silence to do my best to- 
wards her recovery, and, when the hat 
was empty, returned it to him, with one 
word—‘More.” He had, perhaps, gone 
several times upon this errand, when 
Clara reopened her eyes. 


“Now,” said he, “since she is better, 
you can spare me, can you not? I 
wish you a good night, Mr. Cassilis.” 

And with that he was gone among 
the thicket. I made a fire, for I had 
now no fear of the Italians, who had 
even spared all the little possessions 
left in my encampment; and, broken as 
she was by the excitement and the hid- 
eous catastrophe of the evening, I man- 
aged, in one way or another—by per- 
suasion, encouragement, warmth, and 
such simple remedies as I could lay my 
hands on—to bring her back to some 
composure of mind and strength of 
body. 

Day had already come, when a sharp 
“Hist!” sounded from the thicket. I 
started from the ground; but the voice 
of Northmour was heard adding, in the 
most tranquil tones: “Come here, Cas- 
silis, and alone; I want to show you 
something.” 

I consulted Clara with my eyes, and, 
receiving her tacit permission, left her 
alone, and clambered out of the den. 
At some distance off I saw Northmour 
leaning against an elder; and, as soon 
as he perceived me, he began walking 
seaward. I had almost overtaken him 
as he reached the outskirts of the wood. 

“Look,” said he, pausing. 


A couple of steps more brought me 
out of the foliage. The light of the 
morning lay cold and clear over that 
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well-known scene. The pavilion was 
but a blackened wreck; the roof had 
fallen in, one of the gables had fallen 
out; and, far and near, the face of the 
links was cicatrised with little patches 
of burnt furze. This smoke still went 
straight upwards in the windless air of 
the morning, and a great pile of ardent 
cinders filled the bare walls of the 
house, like coals in an open grate. Close 
by the islet a schooner yacht lay to, and 
a well-manned boat was pulling vig- 
orously for the shore. 

“The Red Earl!” Y¥ cried. 
Earl twelve hours too late!” 

“Feel in your pocket, Frank. Are 
you armed?” asked Northmour. 

I obeyed him, and I think I must 
have become deadly pale. My revolver 
had been taken from me. 

“You see I have you in my power,” 
he continued. “I disarmed you last 
night while you were nursing Clara; but 
this morning—here—take your pistol. 
No thanks!” he cried, holding up his 
hand. “I do not like them; that is the 
only way you can annoy me now.” 

He began to walk forward across the 
links to meet the boat, and I followed 
a step or two behind. In front of the 
pavilion I paused to see where Mr. Hud- 
dlestone had fallen; but there was no 
sign of him, nor so much as a trace of 
blood. 

“Graden Floe,” said Northmour. 

He continued to advance till we had 
come to the head of the beach. 

“No farther, please,” said he. “Would 
you like to take her,to Graden House?” 

“Thank you,” replied I; “TI shall try 
to get her to the minister’s at Graden 
Wester. 


“The Red 
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The prow of the boat here grated on 
the beach, and a sailor jumped ashore 
with a line in his hand. 

“Wait a minute, lads!” cried North- 
mour; and then lower and to my private 
ear: “You had better say nothing of 
all this to her,’ he added. 

“On the contrary!” I broke out, “she 
shall know everything that I can tell.” 

“You do not understand,” he _ re- 
turned, with an air of great dignity. 
“Tt will be nothing to her; she expects 
it of me. Good-bye!” he added, with 
a nod. 

I offered him my hand. 

“Excuse me,” said he. “It’s small, I 
know; but I can’t push things quite so 
far as that. JI don’t wish any senti- 
mental business, to sit by your hearth 
a white-haired wanderer, and all that. 
Quite the contrary: I hope to God I 
shall never again clap eyes on either 
one of you.” 

“Well, God bless you, Northmour!” 
I said heartily. 

“Oh, yes,” he returned. 

He walked down the beach; and the 
man who was ashore gave him an arm 
on board, and then shoved off and 
leaped into the bows himself. North- 
mour took the tiller; the boat rose to 
the waves, and the oars between the 
thole-pins sounded crisp and measured 
in the morning air. 

They were not yet half-way to the 
Red Earl, and I was still watching their 
progress, when the sun rose out of the 
sea. 

One word more, and my story is done. 
Years after, Northmour was killed 
fighting under the colours of Garibaldi 
for the liberation of the Tyrol. 


636 
A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. 


A STORY OF FRANCIS VILLON. 


Ir was late in November 1456. The 
snow fell over Paris with rigorous, re- 
lentless persistence; sometimes the wind 
made a sally and scattered it in flying 
vortices; sometimes there was a lull, 
and flake after flake descended out of 
the black night air, silent, circuitous, 
interminable. To poor people, looking 
up under moist eyebrows, it seemed a 
wonder where it all came from. Master 
Francis Villon had propounded an al- 
ternative that afternoon, at a tavern 
window: was it only Pagan Jupiter 
plucking geese upon Olympus? or were 
the holy angels moulting? He was only 
a poor Master of Arts, he went on; and 
as the question somewhat touched upon 
divinity, he durst not venture to con- 
clude. A silly old priest from Mon- 
targis, who was among the company, 
treated the young rascal to a bottle of 
wine in honour of the jest and the 
grimaces with which it was accompan- 
ied, and swore on his own white beard 
that he had been just such another ir- 
revent dog when he was Villon’s age. 
The air was raw and pointed, but not 
far below freezing; and the flakes were 
large, damp, and adhesive. The whole 
city was sheeted up. An army might 
have marched from end to end and not 
a footfall given the alarm. If there 
were any belated birds in heaven, they 
saw the island like a large white patch, 
and the bridges like slim white spars, 
on the black ground of the river. High 
up overhead the snow settled among the 
tracery of the cathedral towers. Many 
a niche was drifted full; many a statue 
wore a long white bonnet on its gro- 
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tesque or sainted head. The gargoyles 
had been transformed into great false 
noses, drooping towards the point. The 
crockets were like upright pillows swol- 
len on one side. In the intervals of the 
wind, there was a dull sound of dripping 
about the precincts of the church. 

The cemetery of St. John had taken 
its own share of the snow. All the 
graves were decently covered; tall white 
housetops stood around in grave array; 
worthy burghers were long ago in bed, 
benightcapped like their domiciles; there 
was no light in all the neighbourhood but 
a little peep from a lamp that hung 
swinging in the church choir, and tossed 
the shadows to and fro in time to its 
oscillations. The clock was hard on 
ten when the patrol went by with hal- 
berts and a lantern, beating their hands; 
and they saw nothing suspicious about 
the cemetery of St. John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed 
up against the cemetery wall, which was 
still awake, and awake to evil purpose, 
in that snoring district. There was not 
much to betray it from without; only a 
stream of warm vapour. from the chim- 
ney-top, a patch where the snow melted 
on the roof, and a few half-obliterated 
footprints at the door. But within, be- 
hind the shuttered windows, Master 
Francis Villon the poet, and some of 
the thievish crew with whom he con- 
sorted, were keeping the night alive and 
passing round the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused 
a strong and ruddy glow from the 
arched chimney. Before this straddled 
Dom Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with 
his skirts picked up and his fat legs 
bared to the comfortable warmth. His 
dilated shadow cut the room in half; | 
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and the fire light only escaped on either 
side of his broad person, and in a little 
pool between his outspread feet. His 
face had the beery, bruised appearance 
of the continual drinker’s; it was cov- 
ered with a network of congested veins, 
purple in ordinary circumstances, but 
now pale violet, for even with his back 
to the fire the cold pinched him on the 
other side. His cowl had half fallen 
back, and made a strange excrescence 
on either side of his bull neck. So he 
straddled, grumbling, and cut the room 
in half with the shadow of his portly 
frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary 
were huddled together over a scrap of 
parchment; Villon making a_ballade 
which he was to call the “Ballade of 
Roast Fish,” and Tabary spluttering ad- 
miration at his shoulder. The poet was 
a rag of a man, dark, little, and lean, 
with hollow cheeks and thin black 
locks. He carried his four-and-twenty 
years with feverish animation. Greed 
had made folds about his eyes, evil 
smiles had puckered his mouth. The 
wolf and pig struggled together in his 
face. It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, 
earthly countenance. His hands were 
small and prehensile, with fingers knot- 
ted like a cord; and they were contin- 
ually flickering in front of him in vio- 
lent and expressive pantomime. As for 
Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring 
imbecility breathed from his squash 
nose and slobbering lips; he had become 
a thief, just as he might have become 
the most decent of burgesses, by the 
imperious chance that rules the lives of 
human geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other hand, Montigny 
and Thevenin Pensete played a game of 
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chance. About the first there clung 
some flayour of good birth and train- 
ing, as about a fallen angel; something 
long, lithe, and courtly in.the person; 
something aquiline and darkling in the 
face. Thevenin, poor soul, was in great 
feather; he had done a good stroke of 
knavery that afternoon in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques, and all night he had been 
gaining from Montigny. A flat smile 
illuminated his face; his bald head shone 
rosily in a garland of red curls; his lit- 
tle protuberant stomach shook with 
silent chucklings as he swept in his 
gains. 

‘Doubles or quits?” said Thevenin. 

Montigny nodded grimly. 

“Some may prefer to dine in state,” 
wrote Villon, “On bread and cheese on 
silver plate. Or—or—help me out, 
Guido!” 

Tabary giggled. 

“Or parsley on a golden dish,” scrib- 
bled the poet. 

The wind was freshening without; it 
drove the snow before it, and some- 
times raised its voice in a victorious 
whoop, and made sepulchral grumblings 
in the chimney. The cold was growing 
sharper as the night went on. Villon, 
protruding his lips, imitated the gust 
with something between a whistle and 
a groan. It was an eerie, uncomfort- 
able talent of the poet’s, much detested 
by the Picardy monk. 

“Can’t you hear it rattle in the gib- 
bet?” said Villon. “They are all danc- 
ing the devil’s jig on nothing, up there. 
You may dance, my gallants, you'll be 
none the warmer! Whew! what a gust! 
Down went somebody just now! A 
medlar the fewer on the three-legged 
medlar-tree!—I say, Dom Nicolas, it’l' 
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be cold to-night on the St. Denis 
Road?” he asked. 

Dom Nicolas winked both his big 
eyes, and seemed to choke upon his 
Adam’s apple. Montfaucon, the great 
grisly Paris gibbet, stood hard by the 
St. Denis Road, and the pleasantry 
touched him on the raw. As for Tab- 
ary, he laughed immoderately over the 
medlars; he had never heard anything 
more light-hearted; and he held his sides 
and crowed. Villon fetched him a fillip 
on the nose, which turned his mirth into 
an attack of coughing. 

“Oh, stop that row,” said Villon, “and 
think of rhymes to ‘fish.’ ” 

“Doubles or quits,” said Montigny 
doggedly. 

“With all my heart,’ quoth Theve- 
nin. 

“Ts there any more in that bottle?” 
asked the monk. 

“Open another,” said Villon. “How 
do you ever hope to fill that big hogs- 
head, your body, with little things like 
bottles? And how do you expect to 
get to heaven? How many angels, do 
you fancy, can be spared to carry up a 
single monk from Picardy? Or do you 
think yourself another Elias—and 
they’ll send the coach for you?” 

“Hominibus impossibile,’ replied the 
monk, as he filled his glass. 

Tabary was in ecstasies. 

Villon filliped his nose again. 

“Laugh at my jokes, if you like,” he 
said. 

“It was very good,” objected Tabary. 

Villon made a face at him. “Think 
of rhymes to ‘fish, ” he said. ‘What 
have you to do with Latin? You'll 
wish you knew none of it at the great 
assizes, when the devil calls for Guido 
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Tabary, clericus—the devil with the 
hump-back and red-hot finger-nails. 
Talking of the devil,’ he added in a 
whisper, “look at Montigny!” 

All three peered covertly at the game- 
ster. He did not seem to be enjoying 
his luck. His mouth was a little to a 
side; one nostril nearly shut, and the 
other much inflated. The black dog was 
on his back, as people say, in terrifying 
nursery metaphor; and he breathed hard 
under the gruesome burden. 

“He looks as if he could knife him,” 
whispered Tabary, with round eyes. 

The monk shuddered, and turned his 
face and spread his open hands to the 
red embers. It was the cold that thus 
affected Dom Nicolas, and not any ex- 
cess of moral sensibility. 

“Come now,” said Villon—“about 
this ballade. How does it run so far?” 
And beating time with his hands, he 
read it aloud to Tabary. 

They were interrupted at the fourth 
rhyme by a brief and fatal movement 
among the gamesters. The round was 
completed, and Thevenin was just open- 
ing his mouth to claim another victory, 
when Montigny leaped up, swift as an 
adder, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The blow took effect before he had time 
to utter a cry, before he had time to 
move. A tremor or two convulsed his 
frame; his hands opened and shut, his 
heels rattled on the floor; then his head 
rolled backward over one shoulder with 
the eyes wide open; and Thevenin Pen- 
sete’s spirit had returned to Him who 
made it. 

Every one sprang to his feet; but the 
business was over in two twos. The 
four living fellows looked at each other 
in rather a ghastly fashion; the dead | 
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man contemplating a corner of the roof 
with a singular and ugly leer. 

“My God!” said Tabary; and he be- 
gan to pray in Latin. 

Villon broke out into hysterical 
laughter. He came a step forward and 
ducked a ridiculous bow at Thevenin, 
and laughed still louder. Then he sat 
down suddenly, all of a heap, upon a 
stool, and continued laughing bitterly 
as though he would shake himself to 
pieces. 

Montigny recovered his composure 
first. 

“Let’s see what he has about him,” 
he remarked; and he picked the dead 
man’s pockets with a practised hand, 
and divided the money into four equal 
portions on the table. ‘“There’s for 
you,” he said. 

The monk received his share with a 
deep sigh, and a single stealthy glance 
at the dead Thevenin, who was begin- 
ning to sink into himself and topple 
sideways off the chair. 

“We're all in for it,” cried Villon, 
swallowing his mirth. “It’s a hanging 
job for every man jack of us that’s 
here—not to speak of those who aren’t.” 
He made a shocking gesture in the air 
with his raised right hand, and put out 
his tongue and threw his head on one 
side, so as to counterfeit the appear- 
ance of one who has been hanged. Then 
he pocketed his share of the spoil, and 
executed a shuffle with his feet as if to 
restore the circulation. 

Tabary was the last to help himself; 
he made a dash at the money, and re- 
tired to the other end of the apartment. 

Montigny stuck Thevenin upright in 
the chair, and drew out the dagger, 
which was followed by a jet of blood. 
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“You fellows had better be moving,” 
he said, as he wiped the blade on his 
victim’s doublet. 

“I think we had,” returned Villon 
with a gulp. “Damn his fat head!” he 
broke out. “It sticks in my throat like 
phlegm. What right has a man to have 
red hair when he is dead?” And he fell 
all a heap again upon the stool, and 
fairly covered his face with his hands. 

Montigny and Dom Nicolas laughed 
aloud, even Tabary feebly chiming in. 

“Cry baby,” said the monk. 

“T always said he was a woman,” 
added Montigny with a sneer. “Sit up, 
can’t you?” he went on, giving another 
shake to the murdered body. ‘Tread 
out that fire, Nick!” 

But Nick was better employed; he 
was quietly taking Villon’s purse, as the 
poet sat, limp and trembling, on the 
stool where he had been making a bal- 
lade not three minutes before. Mon- 
tigny and Tabary dumbly demanded a 
share of the booty, which the monk 
silently promised as he passed the little 
bag into the bosom of his gown. In 
many ways an artistic nature unfits a 
man for practical existence. 

No sooner had the theft been ac- 
complished than Villon shook himself, 
jumped to his feet, and began helping 
to scatter and extinguish the embers. 
Meanwhile Montigny opened the door 
and cautiously peered into the street. 
The coast was clear; there was no med- 
dlesome patrol in sight. Still it was 
judged wiser to slip out severally; and 
as Villon was himself in a hurry to 
escape from the neighbourhood of the 
dead Thevenin, and the rest were in a 
still greater hurry to get rid of him 
before he should discover the loss of 
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his money, he was the first by general 
consent to issue forth into, the street. 


The wind had triumphed and swept 
all the clouds from heaven. Only a few 
vapours, as thin as moonlight, fleeting 
rapidly across the stars. It was bitter 
cold; and by a common optical effect, 
things seemed almost more definite than 
in the broadest daylight. The sleeping 
city was absolutely still: a company 
of white hoods, a field full of little Alps, 
below the twinkling stars. Villon 
cursed his fortune. Would it were still 
snowing! Now, wherever he went, he 
left an indelible trail behind him on the 
glittering streets; wherever he went he 
was still tethered to the house by the 
cemetery of St. John; wherever he went 
he must weave, with his own plodding 
feet, the rope that bound him to the 
crime and would bind him to the gal- 
lows. The leer of the dead man came 
back to him with a new significance. He 
snapped his fingers as if to pluck up his 
own spirits, and choosing a street at 
random, stepped boldly forward in the 
snow. 

Two things preoccupied him as he 
went: the aspect of the gallows at 
Montfaucon in this bright windy phase 
of the night’s existence, for one; and for 
another, the look of the dead man with 
his bald head and garland of red curls. 
Both struck cold upon his heart, and he 
kept quickening his pace as if he could 
escape from unpleasant thoughts by 
mere fleetness of foot. Sometimes he 
looked back over his shoulder with a 
sudden nervous perk; but he was the 
only moving thing in the white streets, 
except when the wind swooped round a 
corner and threw up the snow, which 
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was beginning to freeze, in spouts of 
glittering dust. 

Suddenly he saw, a long way before 
him, a black clump and a couple of 
lanterns. The clump was in motion, and 
the lanterns swung as though carried 
by men walking. It was a patrol. And 
though it was merely crossing his line 
of march, he judged it wiser to get 
out of eyeshot as speedily as he could. 
He was not in the humour to be chal- 
lenged, and he was conscious of making 
a very conspicuous mark upon the snow. 
Just on his left hand there stood a great 
hotel, with some turrets and a large 
porch before the door; it was half-ruin- 
ous, he remembered and had long stood 
empty; and so he made three steps of 
it and jumped into the shelter of the 
porch. It was pretty dark inside after 
the glimmer of the snowy streets, and 
he was groping forward with outspread 
hands, when he stumbled over some sub- 
stance which offered an indescribable 
mixture of resistance, hard and soft, 
firm and loose. His heart gave a leap, 
and he sprang two steps back and stared 
dreadfully at the obstacle. Then he 
gave a little laugh of relief. It was only 
a woman, and she dead. He knelt be- 
side her to make sure upon this latter 
point. She was freezing cold, and rigid 
like a stick. A little ragged finery flut- 
tered in the wind about her hair, and 
her cheeks had been heavily rouged 
that same afternoon. Her pockets were 
quite empty; but in her stocking, under- 
neath the garter, Villon found two of 
the small coins that went by the name 
of whites. It was little enough; but it 
was always something; and the poet 
was moved with a deep sense of pathos 
that she should have died before she 
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had spent her money. That seemed to 
him a dark and pitiable mystery; and 
he looked from the coins in his hand 
to the dead woman, and back again to 
the coins, shaking his head over the 
riddle of man’s life. Henry V. of En- 
gland, dying at Vincennes just after he 
had conquered France, and this poor 
jade cut off by a cold draught in a great 
man’s doorway, before she had time to 
spend her couple of whites—it seemed 
a cruel way to carry on the world. Two 
whites would have taken such a little 
while to squander; and yet it would 
have been one more good taste in the 
mouth, one more smack of the lips, be- 
fore the devil got the soul, and the body 
was left to birds and vermin. He would 
like to use all his tallow before the light 
was blown out and the lantern broken. 


While these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, he was feeling, half 
mechanically, for his purse. Suddenly 
his heart stopped beating; a feeling of 
cold scales passed up the back of his 
legs, and a cold blow seemed to fall 
upon his scalp. He stood petrified for 
a moment; then he felt again with one 
feverish movement; and then his loss 
burst upon him, and he was covered at 
once with perspiration. To spendthrifts 
‘money is so living and actual—it is such 
a thin veil between them and their pleas- 
ures! There is only one limit to their 
fortune—that of time; and a spend- 
thrift with only a few crowns is the Em- 
peror of Rome until they are spent. For 
‘such a person to lose his money is to 
suffer the most shocking reverse, and 
fall from heaven to hell, from all to 
nothing, in a breath. And all the more 
if he has put his head in the halter for 
it; if he may be hanged to-morrow for 
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that same purse, so dearly earned, so 
foolishly departed! Villon stood and 
cursed; he threw the two whites into 
the street; he shook his fist.at heaven; 
he stamped, and was not horrified to find 
himself trampling the poor corpse. Then 
he began rapidly to retrace his steps 
towards the house beside the cemetery. 
He had forgotten all fear of the patrol, 
which was long gone by at any rate, and 
had no idea but that of his lost purse. 
It was in vain that he looked right and 
left upon the snow: nothing was to be 
seen. He had not dropped it in the 
streets. Had it fallen in the house? He 
would have liked dearly to go in and 
see; but the idea of the grisly occu- 
pant unmanned him. And he saw be- 
sides, as he drew near, that their ef- 
forts to put out the fire had been un- 
successful; on the contrary, it had 
broken into a blaze, and a changeful 
light played in the chinks of door and 
window, and revived his terror for the 
authorities and Paris gibbet. 


He returned to the hotel with the 
porch, and groped about upon the snow 
for the money he had thrown away in 
his childish passion. But he could only 
find one white; the other had probably 
struck sideways and sunk deeply in. 
With a single white in his pocket, all his 
projects for a rousing night in some 
wild tavern vanished utterly away. And 
it was not only pleasure that fled laugh- 
ing from his grasp; positive discomfort, 
positive pain, attacked him as he stood 
ruefully before the porch. His per- 
spiration had dried upon him; and 
though the wind had now fallen, a bind- 
ing frost was setting in stronger with 
every hour, and he felt benumbed and 
sick at heart. What was to be done? 
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Late as was the hour, improbable as 
was success, he would try the house of 
his adopted father, the chaplain of St. 
Benoit. 

He ran there all the way, and knocked 
timidly. There was no answer. He 
knocked again and again, taking heart 
with every stroke; and at last steps 
were heard approaching from within. 
A barred wicket fell open in the iron- 
studded door, and emitted a gush of 
yellow light. 

“Hold up your face to the wicket,” 
said the chaplain from within. 

“Tt’s only me,” whimpered Villon. 

“Oh, it’s only you, is it?” returned 
the chaplain; and he cursed him with 
foul unpriestly oaths for disturbing him 
at such an hour, and made him be off 
to hell, where he came from. 

“My hands are blue to the wrist,” 
pleaded Villon; “my feet are dead and 
full of twinges; my nose aches with the 
sharp air; the cold lies at my heart. 
I may be dead before morning. Only 
this once, father, and before God I 
will never ask again!” 

“You should have come earlier,” said 
the ecclesiastic coolly. ‘Young men 
require a lesson now and then.” He 
shut the wicket and retired deliberately 
into the interior of the house. 

Villon was beside himself; he beat 
upon the door with his hands and feet, 
and shouted hoarsely after the chap- 
lain. 

“Wormy old fox!” he cried. “If I 
had my hand under your twist, I would 
send you flying headlong into the bot- 
tomless pit.” 

A door shut in the interior, faintly 
audible to the poet down long passages. 
He passed his hand over his mouth with 
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an oath. And then the humour of the 
situation struck him, and he laughed 
and looked lightly up to heaven, where 
the stars seemed to be winking over his 
discomfiture. 

What was to be done? It looked very 
like a night in the frosty streets. The 
idea of the dead woman popped into 
his imagination, and gave him a hearty 
fright; what had happened te her in 
the early night might very well happen 
to him before morning. And he so 
young! and with such immense possibili- 
ties of disorderly amusement before 
him! He felt quite pathetic over the 
notion of his own fate, as if it had been 
some one else’s, and made a little imag- 
inative vignette of the scene in the 
morning when they should find his body. 

He passed all his chances under re- 
view, turning the white between his 
thumb and forefinger. Unfortunately 
he was on bad terms with some old 
friends who would once have taken pity 
on him in such a plight. He had lam- 
pooned them in verses, he had beaten 
and cheated them; and yet now, when 
he was in so close a pinch, he thought 
there was at least one who might per- 
haps relent. It was a chance. It was 
worth trying at least, and he would 
go and see. 

On the way, two little accidents hap. 
pened to him which coloured his mus- 
ings in a very different manner. For, 
first, he fell in with the track of a pa- 
trol, and walked in it for some hundred 
yards, although it lay out of his direc- 
tion. And this spirited him up; at least 
he had confused his trail; for he was 
still possessed with the idea of people 
tracking him all about Paris over the 
snow, and collaring him next morning 
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before he was awake. The other mat- 
ter affected him very differently. He 
passed a street corner, where, not so 
long before, a woman and her child had 
been devoured by wolves. This was 
just the kind of weather, he reflected, 
when wolves might take it into their 
heads to enter Paris again; and a lone 
man in these deserted streets would run 
the chance of something worse than a 
mere scare. He stopped and looked 
upon the place with an unpleasant inter- 
est—it was a centre where several lanes 
intersected each other; and he looked 
down them all one after another, and 
held his breath to listen, lest he should 
detect some galloping black things on 
the: snow or hear the sound of howling 
between him and the river. He re- 
membered his mother telling him the 
story and pointing out the spot, while 
he was yet a child. His mother! If he 
only knew where she lived, he might 
make sure at least of shelter. He de- 
termined he would inquire upon the 
morrow; nay, he would go and see her 
too, poor old girl! So thinking, he ar- 
rived at his destination—his last hope 
for the night. 

The house was quite dark, like its 
neighbours; and yet after a few taps, 
he heard a movement overhead, a door 
opening, and a cautious voice asking 
who was there. The poet named himself 
in a loud whisper, and waited, not with- 
out some trepidation, the result. Nor 
had he to wait long. A window was 
suddenly opened, and a pailful of slops 
splashed down upon the doorstep. Vil- 
lon had not been unprepared for some- 
thing of the sort, and had put himself 
as much in shelter as the nature of the 
porch admitted; but after all that, he 
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was deplorably drenched below the 
waist. His hose began to freeze al- 
most at once. Death from cold and 
exposure stared him in the face; he re- 
membered he was of phthisical ten- 
dency, and began coughing tentatively. 
But the gravity of the danger steadied 
his nerves. He stopped a few hundred 
yards from the door where he had been 
so rudely used, and reflected with his 
finger to his nose. He could only see 
one way of getting lodging, and that 
was to take it. He had noticed a house 
not far away, which looked as if it 
might be easily broken into, and thither 
he betook himself promptly, entertain- 
ing himself on the way with the idea 
of a room still hot, with a table still 
loaded with the remains of supper, 
where he might pass the rest of the 
black hours, and whence he should is- 
sue, on the morrow, with an armful of 
valuable plate. He even considered on 
what viands and what wines he should 
prefer; and as he was calling the roll 
of his favourite dainties, roast fish pre- 
sented itself to his mind with an odd 
mixture of amusement and horror. 

“T shall never finish that ballade,’ he 
thought to himself; and then, with an- 
other shudder at the recollection, “Oh, 
damn his fat head!” he repeated fer- 
vently, and spat upon the snow. 

The house in question looked dark at 
first sight; but as Villon made a pre- 
liminary inspection in search of the 
handiest point of attack, a little twinkle 
of light caught his eye from behind a 
curtained window. 

“The devil!” he thought. “People 
awake! Some student or some saint, 
confound the crew! Can’t they get 
drunk and lie in bed snoring like their 
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neighbours? What’s the good of cur- 
few, and poor devils of bell-ringers 
jumping at a rope’s end in bell-towers? 
What’s the use of day, if people sit up 
all night? The gripes to them!” He 
grinned as he saw where his logic was 
leading him. “Every man to his busi- 
ness, after all,” added he, “and if they’re 
awake, by the Lord, I may come by a 
supper honestly for this once, and cheat 
the devil.” 

He went boldly to the door and 
knocked with an assured hand. On 
both previous occasions, he had knocked 
timidly with some dread of attracting 
notice; but now when he had just dis- 
carded the thought of a burglarious en- 
try, knocking at a door seemed a mighty 
simple and innocent proceeding. The 
sound of his blows echoed through the 
house with thin, phantasmal reverbera- 
tions, as though it were quite empty; 
but these had scarcely died away before 
a measured tread drew near, a couple 
of bolts were withdrawn, and one wing 
was opened broadly, as though no guile 
or fear of guile were known to those 
within. A tall figure of a man, mus- 
cular and spare, but a little bent, con- 
fronted Villon. The head was massive 
in bulk, but finely sculptured; the nose 
blunt at the bottom, but refining upward 
to where it joined a pair of strong and 
honest eyebrows; the mouth and eyes 
surrounded with delicate markings, and 
the whole face based upon a thick white 
beard, boldly and squarely trimmed. 
Seen as it was by the light of a flicker- 
ing hand-lamp, it looked perhaps nobler 
than it had a right to do; but it was a 
fine face, honourable rather than intelli- 
gent, strong, simple, and righteous. 

“You knock late, sir,” said the old 
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man in resonant, courteous tones. 

Villon cringed, and brought up many 
servile words of apology; at a crisis of 
this sort, the beggar was uppermost in 
him, and the man of genius hid his head 
with confusion. 

“You are cold,” repeated the old man, 
“and hungry? Well, step in.” And he 
ordered him into the house with a noble 
enough gesture. 

“Some great seigneur,’” thought Vil- 
lon, as his host, setting down the lamp 
on the flagged pavement of the entry, 
shot the bolts once more into their 
places. 

“You will pardon me if I go in front,” 
he said, when this was done; and he 
preceded the poet upstairs into a large 
apartment, warmed with a pan of char- 
coal and lit by a great lamp banging 
from the roof. It was very bare of fur- 
niture; only some gold plate on a side- 
board; some folios; and a stand of ar- 
mour between the windows. Some 
smart tapestry hung upon the walls, rep- 
resenting the crucifixion of our Lord in 
one piece, and in another a scene of 
shepherds and shepherdesses by a run- 
ning stream. Over the chimney was a 
shield of arms. 

“Wilk you seat yourself,” said the 
old man, “and forgive me if I leave 
you? I am alone in my house to-night, 
and if you are to eat I must forage for 
you myself.” 

No sooner was his host gone than 
Villon leaped from the chair on which 
he had just seated himself, and began 
examining the room, with the stealth 
and passion of a cat. He weighed the 
gold flagons in his hand, opened all the 
folios, and investigated the arms upon 
the shield, and the stuff with which the 
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seats were lined. He raised the window 
curtains, and saw that the windows were 
set with rich stained glass in figures, so 
far as he could see, of martial import. 
Then he stood in the middle of the 
room, drew a long breath, and retaining 
it with puffed cheeks, looked round and 
round him, turning on his heels, as if 
to impress every feature of the apart- 
ment on his memory. 

“Seven pieces of plate,” he said. “If 
there had been ten, I would have risked 
it. A fine house, and a fine old master, 
so help me all the saints!” 

And just then, hearing the old man’s 
tread returning along the corridor, he 
stole back to his chair, and began 
humbly toasting his wet legs before the 
charcoal pan. 

His entertainer had a plate of meat in 
one hand and a jug of wine in the other. 
He set down the plate upon the table, 
motioning Villon to drew in his chair, 
and going to the sideboard, brought back 
two goblets, which he filled. 

“T drink to your better fortune,’ he 
said, gravely touching Villon’s cup with 
his own. 

“To our better acquaintance,” said 
the poet, growing bold. A mere man 
of the people would have been awed 
by the courtesy of the old seigneur, but 
Villon was hardened in that matter; he 
had made mirth for great lords before 
now, and found them as black rascals 
as himself. And so he devoted himself 
to the viands with a ravenous gusto, 
while the old man, leaning backwards, 
watched him with steady, curious eyes. 

“You have blood on your shoulder, 
my man,” he said. 

Montigny must have laid his wet 
hand upon him as he left the house. 
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He cursed Montigny in his heart. 

“Tt was none of my shedding,” he 
stammered. 

“T had not supposed so,” returned his 
host quietly.. “A brawl?” 

“Well, something of that sort,” Vil- 
lon admitted with a quaver. 

“Perhaps a fellow murdered?” 

“Oh, no, not murdered,” said the poet, 
more and more confused. “It was all 
fair play—murdered by accident. I 
had no hand in it, God strike me dead!” 
he added fervently. 

“One rogue the fewer, I dare say,” 
observed the master of the house. 

“You may dare to say that,” agreed 
Villon, infinitely relieved. ‘‘As big a 
rogue as there is between here and Je- 
rusalem. He turned up his toes like a 
lamb. But it was a nasty thing to look 
at. I dare say you’ve seen dead men 
in your time, my lord?” he added, glanc- 
ing at the armour. 

“Many,” said the old man. “I have 
followed the wars, as you imagine.” 

Villon laid down his knife and fork, 
which he had just taken up again. 

“Were any of them bald?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, and with hair as white as 
mine.” 

“J don’t think I should mind the 
white so much,” said Villon. “His was 
red.” And he had a return of his shud- 
dering and tendency to laughter, which 
he drowned with a great daught of 
wine. “I’m a little put out when I think 
of it,” he went on. “I knew him—damn 
him! And then the cold gives a man 
fancies—or the fancies give a man cold, 
I don’t know which.” 

“Have you any money?” asked the 
old man. 

“T have one white,” returned the poet, 
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laughing. “I got it out of a dead jade’s 
stocking in a porch. She was as dead 
as Cesar, poor wench, and as cold as 
a church, with bits of ribbon sticking 
in her hair. This is a hard world in 
winter for wolves and wenches and poor 
rogues like me.” 

“TJ,” said the old man, “am Enguer- 
rand de la Fecuillée, seigneur de Brise- 
tout, bailly du Patatrac. Who and 
what may you be?” 

Villon rose and made a suitable rev- 
erence. “I am called Francis Villon,” 
he said, “‘a poor Master of Arts of this 
university. I know some Latin, and a 
great deal of vice. I can make chan- 
sons, ballades, lais, virelais, and roun- 
dels, and I am very fond of wine. I 
was born in a garret, and I shall not 
improbably die upon the gallows. I 
may add, my lord, that from this night 
forward I am your lordship’s very ob- 
sequious servant to command.’ 

“No servant of mine,’ said the 
knight; “my guest for this evening, and 
no more.” 

“A very grateful guest,” said Villon 
politely; and he drank in dumb show 
to his entertainer. 

“You are shrewd,’ began the old 
man, tapping his forehead, 
shrewd; you have learning; you are a 
clerk; and yet you take a small piece 
of money off a dead woman in the 
street. Is it not a kind of theft?” 

“Tt is a kind of theft much prac- 
tised in the wars, my lord.” 

“The wars are the field of honour,” 
returned the old man proudly. ‘There 
a man plays his life upon the cast; he 
fights in the name of his lord the king, 
his Lord God, and all their lordships 
the holy saints and angels.” 
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“Put it,” said Villon, “that I were 
really a thief, should I not play my life 
also, and against heavier odds?” 

“For gain, but not for honour.” 

“Gain?” repeated Villon with a shrug. 
“Gain! The poor fellow wants sup- 
per, and takes it. So does the soldier 
in a campaign. Why, what are all these 
requisitions we hear so much about? 
If they are not gain to those who take 
them, they are loss enough to the oth- 
ers. The men-at-arms drink by a good 
fire, while the burgher bites his nails to 
buy them wine and wood. I have seen 
a good many ploughmen swinging on 
trees about the country, ay, I have seen 
thirty on one elm, and a very poor fig- 
ure they made; and when I asked some 
one how all these came to be hanged, I 
was told it was because they could not 
scrape together enough crowns to sat- 
isfy the men-at-arms.” 

“These things are a necessity of war, 
which the low-born must endure with 
constancy. It is true that some cap- 
tains drive over hard; there are spirits 
in every rank not easily moved by pity; 
and indeed many follow arms who are 
no better than brigands.” 

“You see,” said the poet, “you can- 
not separate the soldier from the brig- 
and; and what is a thief but an isolated 
brigand with circumspect manners? I 
steal a couple of mutton chops, without 
so much as disturbing people’s sleep; 
the farmer grumbles a bit, but sups 
none the less wholesomely on what re- 
mains. You come up blowing glor- 
iously on a trumpet, take away the 
whole sheep, and beat the farmer piti- 
fully into the bargain. I have no trum- 
pet; I am only Tom, Dick, or Harry; 
T am a rogue and a dog, and hanging’s 
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too good for me—with all my heart; 
but just you ask the farmer which of 
us he prefers, just find out which of 
us he lies awake to curse on cold 
nights.” 

“Look at us two,” said his lordship. 
“T am old, strong, and honoured. If 
I were turned from my house to-mor- 
row, hundreds would be proud to shelter 
me. Poor people would go out and 
pass the night in the streets with their 
children, if I merely hinted that I 
wished to be alone. And I find you up, 
wandering homeless, and picking farth- 
ings off dead women by the wayside! 
I fear no man and nothing; I have seen 
you tremble and lose countenance at a 
word. I wait God’s summons content- 
edly in my own house, or, if it please 
the king to call me out again, upon the 
field of battle. You look for the gal- 
lows; a rough, swift death, without 
hope or honour. Is there no difference 
between these two?” 

“As far as to the moon,” Villon ac- 
quiesced. “But if I had been born lord 
of Brisetout, and you had been the 
poor scholar Francis, would the dif- 
ference have been any the less? Should 
not I have been warming my knees at 
this charcoal pan, and would not you 
have been groping for farthings in the 
snow? Should not I have been the 
soldier, and you the thief?” 

“A thief!” cried the old man. “I a 
thief! If you understood your words, 
you would repent them.” 

Villon turned out his hands with a 
gesture of inimitable impudence. “If 
your lordship had done me the honour 
to follow my argument!” he said. 

“TJ do you too much honour in sub- 
mitting to your presence,” said the 
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knight. ‘Learn to curb your tongue 
when you speak with old and honour- 
able men, or some one hastier than I 
may reprove you in a sharper fashion.” 
And he rose and paced the lower end 
of the apartment, struggling with anger 
and antipathy. Villon surreptitiously 
refilled his cup, and settled himself 
more comfortably in the chair, cross- 
ing his knees and leaning his head upon 
one hand and the elbow against the back ~ 
of the chair. He was now replete and 
warm; and he was in nowise frightened 
for his host, having gauged him as 
justly as was possible between two such 
different characters. The night was far 
spent, and in a very comfortable fash- 
ion after all; and he felt morally cer- 
tain of a safe departure on the morrow. 

“Tell me one thing,” said the old 
man, pausing in his walk. “Are you 
really a thief?” 

“T claim the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality,” returned the poet. “My lord, 
eramne 

“You are very young,” the knight 
continued. 

“J should never have been so old,” 
replied Villon, showing his fingers, “if 
I had not helped myself with these ten 
talents. They have been my nursing 
mothers and my nursing fathers.” 

“Vou may still repent and change.” 
- “T repent daily,” said the poet. 
“There are few people more given to 
repentance than poor Francis. As for 
change, let somebody change my cir- 
cumstances. A man must continue to 
eat, if it were only that he may con- 
tinue to repent.” 

“The change must begin in the heart,” 
returned the old man solemnly. 

“My dear lord,” answered Villon, “do 
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you really fancy that I steal for pleas- 
ure? JI hate stealing, like any other 
piece of work or of danger. My teeth 
chatter when I see a gallows. But I 
must eat, I must drink, I must mix in 
society of some sort. What the devil! 
Man is not a solitary animal—Cwz Deus 
feminam tradit. Make me king’s pant- 
ler—make me abbot of St. Denis; make 
me bailly of the Patatrac; and then I 
shall be changed indeed. But as long 
as you leave me the poor scholar Fran- 
cis Villon, without a farthing, why, of 
course, I remain the same.” 

“The grace of God is all-powerful.” 

“T should be a heretic to question it,” 
said Francis. “It has made you lord 
of Brisetout and bailly of the Patatrac; 
it has given me nothing but the wits 
under my hat and these ten toes upon 
my hands. May I help myself to wine? 
I thank you respectfully. By God’s 
grace, you have a very superior vint- 
age.” 

The lord of Brisetout walked to and 
fro with his hands behind his back. 
Perhaps he was not yet quite settled in 
his mind about the parallel between 
thieves and soldiers; perhaps Villon had 
interested him by some cross-thread of 
sympathy; perhaps his wits were simply 
muddled by so much unfamiliar reason- 
ing; but whatever the cause, he some- 
how yearned to convert the young man 
to a better way of thinking, and could 
not make up his mind to drive him 
forth again into the street. 

“There is something more than I can 
understand in this,” he said at length. 
“Your mouth is full of subtleties, and 
the devil has led you very far astray; 
but the devil is only a very weak spirit 
before God’s truth, and all his sub- 
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tleties vanish at a word of true honour, 
like darkness at morning. Listen to 
me once more. I learned long ago that 
a gentleman should live chivalrously 
and lovingly to God, and the king, and 
his lady; and though I have seen many 
strange things done, I have still striven 
to command my ways upon that rule. 
It is not only written in all noble his- 
tories, but in every man’s heart, if he 
will take care to read. You speak of 
food and wine, and I know very well 
that hunger is a difficult trial to endure; 
but you do not speak of other wants; 
you say nothing of honour, of faith to 
God and other men, of courtesy, of love 
without reproach. It may be that I am 
not very wise—and yet I think I am 
—but you seem to me like one who 
has lost his way and made a great error 
in life. You are attending to the little 
wants, and you have totally forgotten 
the great and only real ones, like a man 
who should be doctoring a toothache 
on the Judgment Day. For such things 
as honour and love and faith are not 
only nobler than food and drink, but 
indeed I think that we desire them 
more, and suffer more sharply for their 
absence. I speak to you as I think you 
will most easily understand me. Are 
you not, while careful to fill your belly, 
disregarding another appetite in your 
heart, which spoils the pleasure of your 
life and keeps you _ continually 
wretched?” 


Villon was sensibly nettled under aB 
this sermonising. ‘You think I have ne 
sense of honour!” he cried. “I’m poof 
enough, God knows! It’s hard to see 
rich people with their gloves, and you 
blowing in your hands. An empty belly 
is a bitter thing, although you speak so 
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lightly of it. If you had had as many 
as I, perhaps you would change your 
tune. Any way I’m a thief—make the 
most. of that—but I’m not a devil from 
hell, God strike me dead. I would have 
you to know I’ve an honour of my own, 
as good as yours, though I don’t prate 
about it all day long, as if it was a 
God’s miracle to have any. It seems 
quite natural to me; I keep it in its box 
till it’s wanted. Why now, look you 
here, how long have I been in this room 
with you? Did you not tell me you 
were alone in the house? Look at your 
gold plate! You’re strong, if you like, 
but you’re old and unarmed, and I have 
my knife. What did I want but a jerk 
of the elbow and here would have been 
you with the cold steel in your bowels, 
and there would have been me, linking 
in the streets, with an armful of gold 


cups! Did you suppose I hadn’t wit 
enough to see that? And I scorned 
the action. There are your damned 


goblets, as safe as in a church; there 
are you, with your heart ticking as 
good as new; and here am I, ready to 
go out again as poor as I came in, with 
my one white that you threw in my 
teeth! And you think I have no sense 
of honour—God strike me dead!” 

The old man stretched out his right 
arm. “I will tell ycu what you are,” 
he said. “You are a rogue, my man, 
an impudent and a black-hearted rogue 
and vagabond. I have passed an hour 
with you. Oh! believe me, I feel my- 
self disgraced! And you have eaten 
and drunk at my table. But now I am 
sick at your presence; the day has 
come, and the night-bird should be off 
to his roost. Will you go before, or 
after?” 
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“Which you please,” returned the 
poet, rising. “I believe you to be 
strictly honourable.” He thoughtfully 
emptied his cup. “I wish I could add 
you were intelligent,’ he went on, 
knocking on his head with his knuckles. 
“Aye, age! the brains stiff and rheu- 
matic.” 

The old man preceded him from a 
point of self-respect; Villon followed, 
whistling, with this thumbs in his girdle. 

“God pity you,” said the lord of 
Brisetout at the door. 

“Good-bye, papa,” returned Villon 
with a yawn. “Many thanks for the 
cold mutton.” 

The door closed behind him. The 
dawn was breaking over the white roofs. 
A chill, uncomfortable morning ushered 
in the day. Villon stood and heartily 
stretched himself in the middle of the 
road. 

“A very dull old gentleman,” he 
thought. ‘I wonder what his goblets 
may be worth.” 


THE SIRE DE MALETROIT’S 
DOOR. 


DENIS DE BEAULIEU was not yet two- 
and-twenty, but he counted himself a 
grown man, and a very accomplished 
cavalier into the bargain. Lads were 
early formed in that rough, warfaring 
epoch; and when one has been in a 
pitched battle and a dozen raids, has 
killed one’s man in an honourable fash- 
ion, and knows a thing or two of strat- 
egy and mankind, a certain swagger in 
the gait is surely to be pardoned. He 
had put up his horse with due care, and 
supped with due deliberation; and then, 
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in a very agreeable frame of mind, went 
out to pay a visit in the grey of the 
evening. It was not a very wise pro- 
ceeding on the young man’s part. He 
would have done better to remain be- 
side the fire or go decently to bed. For 
the town was full of the troops of Bur- 
gundy and England under a- mixed com- 
mand; and though Denis was there on 
safe-conduct, his safe-conduct was like 
to serve him little on a chance encoun- 
Ler. 

It was September, 1429; the weather 
had fallen sharp; a flighty piping wind, 
laden with showers, beat about the 
township; and the dead leaves ran riot 
along the streets. Here and there a 
window was already lighted up; and 
the noise of men-at-arms making merry 
over supper within, came forth in fits 
and was swallowed up and carried away 
by the wind. The night fell swiftly; 
the flag of England, fluttering on the 
spire-top, grew ever fainter and fainter 
against the flying clouds—a black speck 
like a swallow in the tumultuous, leaden 
chaos of the sky. As the night fell the 
wind rose, and began to hoot under 
archways and roar amid the tree-tops in 
the valley below the town. 

Denis de Beaulieu walked fast and 
was soon knocking at his friend’s door; 
but though he promised himself to stay 
only a little while and make an early re- 
turn, his welcome was so pleasant, and 
he found so much to delay him, that 
it was already long past midnight be- 
fore he said good-bye upon the thres- 
hold. The wind had fallen again in the 
meanwhile; the night was as black as 
the grave; not a star, nor a glimmer 
of moonshine, slipped through. the can- 
opy of cloud. Denis was ill-acquainted 


with the intricate lanes of Chateau 
Landon; even by daylight he had found 
some trouble in picking his way; and in 
this absolute darkness he soon lost it 
altogether. He was certain of one thing 
only—to keep mounting the hill; for 
his friend’s house lay at the lower end, 
or tail, of Chateau Landon, while the 
inn was up at the head, under the great 
church spire. Wih this clue to go upon 
he stumbled and groped forward, now 
breathing more freely in open places 
where there was a good slice of sky 
overhead, now feeling along the wall 
in stifling closes. It is an eerie and 
mysterious position to be thus sub- 
merged in opaque blackness in an al- 
most unknown town. The silence is 
terrifying in its possibilities. The touch 
of cold window bars to the exploring 
hand startles the man like the touch of 
a toad; the inequalities of the pavement 
shake his heart into his mouth; a piece 
of denser darkness threatens an ambus- 
cade or a chasm in the pathway; and 
where the air is brighter, the houses put 
on strange and bewildering appearances, 
as if to lead him farther from his way. 
For Denis, who had to regain his inn 
without attracting notice, there was real 
danger as well as mere discomfort in 
the walk; and he went warily and boldly 
at once, and at every corner paused to 
make an observation. 


He had been for some time threading 
a lane so narrow that he could touch 
a wall with either hand, when it began 
to open out and go sharply downward. 
Plainly this lay no longer in the direc- 
tion of his inn; but the hope of a lit- 
tle more light tempted him forward to 
reconnoitre. The lane ended in a ter- 
race with a bartizan wall, which gave 
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an outlook between high houses, as out 
of an embrasure, into the valley lying 
dark and formless several hundred feet 
below. Denis looked down, and could 
discern a few tree-tops waving and a 
single speck of brightness where the 
river ran across a weir. The weather 
was clearing up, and the sky had light- 
ened, so as to show the outline of the 
heavier clouds and the dark margin of 
the hills. By the uncertain glimmer, 
the house on his left hand should be a 
place of some pretensions; it was sur- 
mounted by several pinnacles and tur- 
ret-tops; the round stern of a chapel, 
with a fringe of flying buttresses, pro- 
jected boldly from the main block; and 
the door was sheltered under a deep 
porch carved with figures and overhung 
by two long gargoyles. The windows of 
the chapel gleamed through their intri- 
cate tracery with a light as of many 
tapers, and threw out the buttresses and 
the peaked roof in a more intense black- 
ness against the sky. It was plainly the 
hotel of some great family of the neigh- 
bourhood; and as it reminded Denis of 
a town house of his own at Bourges, he 
stood for some time gazing up at it and 
mentally gauging the skill of the archi- 
tects and the consideration of the two 
families. 

There seemed to be no issue to the 
terrace but the lane by which he had 
reached it; he could only retrace his 
steps, but he had gained some notion of 
his whereabouts, and hoped by this 
means to hit the main thoroughfare and 
speedily regain the inn. He was rec- 
koning without that chapter of acci- 
dents which was to make this night 
memorable above all others in his ca- 
reer; for he had not gone back above 
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a hundred yards before he saw a light 
coming to meet him, and heard loud 
voices speaking together in the echoing 
narrows of the lane. It was a party of 
men-at-arms going the night round with 
torches. Denis assured himself that 
they had all been making free with the 
wine-bowl, and were in no mood to be 
particular about safe-conducts or the 
niceties of chivalrous war. It was as 
like as not that they would kill him like 
a dog and leave him where he fell. The 
situation was inspiriting but nervous. 
Their own torches would conceal him 
from sight, he reflected; and he hoped 
that they would drown the noise of his 
footsteps with their own empty voices. 
Tf he were but fleet and silent, he might 
evade their notice altogether. 

Unfortunately, as he turned to beat a 
retreat, his foot rolled upon a pebble; 
he fell against the wall with an ejacu- 
lation, and his sword rang loudly on 
the stones. Two or three voices de- 
manded who went there—some in 
French, some in English; but Denis 
made no reply, and ran the faster down 
the lane. Once upon the terrace, he 
paused to look back. They still kept 
calling after him, and just then began 
to double the pace in pursuit, with a 
considerable clank of armour, and great 
tossing of the torchlight to and fro in 
the narrow jaws of the passage. 

Denis cast a look around and darted 
into the porch. There he might escape 
observation, or—if that were too much 
to expect—was in a capital posture 
whether for parley or defence. So 
thinking, he drew his sword and tried 
to set his back against the door. To 
his surprise, it yielded behind his 
weight; and though he turned in a mo- 
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ment, continued to swing back on oiled 
and noiseless hinges, until it stood wide 
open on a black interior. When things 
fall out opportunely for the person con- 
cerned, he is not apt to be critical about 
the how or why, his own immediate 
personal convenience seeming a suffi- 
cient reason for the strangest oddities 
and revolutions in our sublunary things; 
and so Denis, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, stepped within and partly closed 
the door behind him to conceal his place 
of refuge. Nothing was further from 
his thoughts than to close it altogether; 
but for some inexplicable reason—per- 
haps by a spring or a weight—the pon- 
derous mass of oak whipped itself out 
of his fingers and clanked to, with a 
formidable rumble and a noise like the 
falling of an automatic bar. 

The round, at that very moment, de- 
bouched upon the terrace and proceeded 
to summon him with shouts and curses. 
He heard them ferreting in the dark 
corners; the stock of a lance even rat- 
tled along the outer surface of the door 
behind which he stood; but these gen- 
tlemen were in too high a humour to be 
long delayed, and soon made off down 
a corskscrew pathway which had es- 
caped Denis’ observation, and passed 
out of sight and hearing along the bat- 
tlements of the town. 

Denis breathed again. He gave them 
a few minutes’ grace for fear of acci- 
dents, and then groped about for some 
means of opening the door and slipping 
forth again. The inner surface was 
quite smooth, not a handle,-not a 
moulding, not a projection of any sort. 
He got his finger-nails round the edges 
and pulled, but the mass was immov- 
able. He shook it, it was as firm as a 
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rock. Denis de Beaulieu frowned and 


“gave vent to a little noiseless whistle. 


What ailed the door? he wondered. Why 
was it open? How came it to shut so 
easily and so effectually after him? 
There was something obscure and un- 
derhand about all this, that was little 
to the young man’s fancy. It looked 
like a snare; and yet who could sup- 
pose a snare in such a quiet by-street 
and in a house of so prosperous and 
even noble an exterior? And yet— 
snare or no snare, intentionally or un- 
intentionally—here he was, prettily 
trapped; and for the life of him he 
could see no way out of it again. The 
darkness began to weigh upon him. He 
gave ear; all was silent without, but 
within and close by he seemed to catch 
a faint sighing, a faint sobbing rustle, 
a little stealthy creak—as though many 
persons were at his side, holding them- 
selves quite still, and governing even 
their respiration with the extreme of 
slyness.._The idea went to his vitals 
with a shock, and he faced about sud- 
denly as if to defend his life. Then, for 
the first time, he became aware of a 
light about the level of his eyes and at 
some distance in the interior of the 
house—a vertical thread of light, wid- 
ening towards the bottom, such as might 
escape between two wings of arras over 
a doorway. To see anything was a re- 
lief to Denis; it was like a piece of solid 
ground to a man labouring in a morass; 
his mind seized upon it with avidity: 
and he stood staring at it and trying 
to piece together some logical concep- 
tion of his surroundings. Plainly there 
was a flight of steps ascending from 
his own level to that of the illumin- 
ated doorway; and indeed he thought 
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ke could make out another thread of 
iight, as fine as a needle and as faint 
as phosphorescence, which might very 
well be reflected along the polished wood 
of a handrail. Since he had begun to 
suspect that he was not alone, his heart 
had continued to beat with smothering 
violence, and an intolerable desire for 
action of any sort had possessed itself 
of his spirit. He was in deadly peril, 
he believed. What could be more nat- 
ural than to mount the staircase, lift 
the curtain, and confront his difficulty 
at once? At least he would be dealing 
with something tangible; at least he 
would be no longer in the dark. He 
stepped slowly forward with out- 
stretched hands, until his foot struck 
the bottom step; then he rapidly scaled 
the stairs, stood for a moment to com- 
pose his expression, lifted the arras and 
went in. 

He found himself in a large apart- 
ment of polished stone. There were 
three doors; one on each of three sides; 
all similarly curtained with tapestry. 
The fourth side was occupied by two 
large windows and a great stone chim- 
ney-piece, carved with the arms of the 
Malétroits. Denis recognised the bear- 
ings, and was gratified to find himself 
in such good hands. The room was 
strongly illuminated; but it contained 
little furniture except a heavy table and 
a chair or two, the hearth was inno- 
cent of fire, and the pavement was but 
sparsely strewn with rushes clearly 
many days old. 

On a high chair beside the chimney, 
and directly facing Denis as he en- 
tered, sat a little old gentleman in a 
fur tippet. He sat with his legs crossed 
and his hands folded, and a cup of 
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spiced wine stood by his elbow on a 
bracket on the wall. His countenance 
had a strongly masculine cast; not prop- 
erly human, but such as we see in the 
bull, the goat, or the domestic boar, 
something equivocal and wheedling, 
something greedy, brutal, and danger- 
ous. The upper lip was inordinately 
full, as though swollen by a blow or a 
toothache; and the smile, the peaked 
eyebrows, and the small, strong eyes 
were quaintly and almost comically evil 
in expression. Beautiful white hair 
hung straight all round his head, like a 
saint’s, and fell in a single curl upon 
the tippet. His beard and moustache 
were the pink of venerable sweetness. 
Age, probably in consequence of inor- 
dinate precautions, had left no mark 
upon his hands; and the Malétroit hand 
was famous. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything at once so fleshy and 
so delicate in design; the taper, sen- 
sual fingers were like those of one of 
Leonardo’s women; the fork of the 
thumb made a dimpled protuberance 
when closed; the nails were perfectly 
shaped, and of a dead, surprising white- 
ness. It rendered his aspect tenfold 
more redoubtable, that a man with 
hands like these should keep them de- 
voutly folded in his lap like a virgin 
martyr—that a man with so intense and 
startling an expression of face should 
sit patiently on his seat and contem- 
plate people with an unwinking stare, 
like a god, or a god’s statue. His 
quiescence seemed ironical and treach- 
erous, it fitted so poorly with his looks. 

Such was Alain, Sire de Malétroit. 

Denis and he looked silently at each 
other for a second or two. 

“Pray step in,” said the Sire de Malé- 
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troit. “I have been expecting you all 
the evening.”. 


He had not risen, but he accompanied 
his words with a smile and a slight but 
courteous inclination of the head. Partly 
from the smile, partly from the strange 
musical murmur with which the Sire 
prefaced his observation, Denis felt a 
strong shudder of disgust go through 
his marrow. And what with disgust 
and honest confusion of mind, he could 
scarcely get words together in reply. 

wl teary she; said.a  thatuthisias ra 
double accident. JI am not the person 
you suppose me. It seems you were 
looking for a visit; but for my part, 
nothing was further from my thoughts 
—nothing could be more contrary to my 
wishes—than this intrusion.” 

“Well, well,” replied the old gentle- 
man indulgently, “here you are, which 
is the main point. Seat yourself, my 
friend, and put yourself entirely at 
your ease. We shall arrange our little 
affairs presently.” 

Denis perceived that the matter was 
still complicated with some misconcep- 
tion, and he hastened to continue his 
explanation. 

“Your door .” he began. 

“About my door?” asked the other, 
raising his peaked eyebrows. “A little 
piece of ingenuity.” And he shrugged 
his shoulders. “A hospitable fancy! By 
your Own account, you were not de- 
sirous of making my acquaintance. We 
old people look for such reluctance now 
and then; and when it touches our hon- 
ours, we cast about until we find some 
way of overcoming it. You arrive un- 
invited, but believe me, very welcome.” 

“You persist in error, sir,’ said Denis. 
“There can be no question between you 
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I am a stranger in this coun- 
tryside. My name is Denis, damoiseau 
de Beaulieu. If you see me in your 
house, it is only—” 

“My found friend,” interrupted the 
other, ‘‘you will permit me to have my 
own ideas on that subject. They prob- 
ably differ from yours at the present 
moment,” he added with a leer, “but 
time will show which of us is in the 
right.” 

Denis was convinced he had to do 
with a lunatic. He seated himself with 
a shrug, content to wait the upshot; and 
a pause ensued, during which he thought 
he could distinguish a hurried gabbling 
as of prayer from behind the arras 
immediately opposite him. Sometimes 
there seemed to be but one person en- 
gaged, sometimes two; and the vehe- 
mence of the voice, low as it was, 
seemed to indicate either great haste or 
an agony of spirit. It occurred to him 
that this piece of tapestry covered the 
entrance to the chapel he had noticed 
from without. 

The old gentleman meanwhile sur- 
veyed Denis from head to foot with_a 
smile, and from time to time emitted 
little noises like a bird or a mouse, 
which seemed to indicate a high degree 
of satisfaction. This state of matters 
became rapidly insupportable; and 
Denis, to put an end to it, remarked 
politely that the wind had gone down. 

The old gentleman fell into a fit of 
silent laughter, so prolonged and vio- 
lent that he became quite red in the 
face. Denis got upon his feet at once, 
and put on his hat with a flourish. 

“Sir,” he said, “if you are in your 
wits, you have affronted me grossly. If 
you are out of them, I flatter myself I 
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can find better employment for my 
brains than to talk with lunatics. My 
conscience is clear; you have made a 
fool of me from the first moment; you 
have refused to hear my explanations; 
and now there is no power under God 
will make me stay here any longer; and 
if I cannot make my way out in a more 
decent fashion, I will hack your door in 
pieces with my sword.” 

The Sire de Malétroit raised his right 
hand and wagged it at Denis with the 
fore and little fingers extended. 

“My dear nephew,” he said, “sit 
down.” 

“Nephew!” retorted Denis, “you lie 
in your throat”; and he snapped his 
fingers in his face. 

“Sit down, you rogue!” cried the old 
gentleman, in a sudden, harsh voice, 
like the barking of a dog. “Do you 
fancy,” he went on, “that when I had 
made my little contrivance for the door 
I had stopped short with that? If you 
prefer to be bound hand and foot till 
your bones ache, rise and try to go 
away. If you choose to remain a free 
young buck, agreeably conversing with 
an old gentleman—why, sit where you 
are in peace, and God be with you.” 

“Do you mean I am a prisoner?” de- 
manded Denis. 

“T state the facts,” replied the other. 
“T would rather leave the conclusion to 
yourself.” 

Denis sat down again. Externally he 
managed to keep pretty calm; but 
within, he was now boiling with anger, 
now chilled with apprehension. He no 
longer felt convinced that he was deal- 
ing with a madman. And if the old 
gentleman was sane, what, in God’s 
name, had he to look for? What ab- 
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surd or tragical adventure had befallen 
him? What countenance was he to as- 
sume? 

While he was thus unpleasantly re- 
flecting, the arras that overhung the 
chapel door was raised, and a tall priest 
in his robes came forth and, giving a 
long, keen stare at Denis, said some- 
thing in an undertone to Sire de Malé- 
troit. 

“She is in a better frame of spirit?” 
asked the latter, 

“She is more resigned, messire,” re- 
plied the priest. 

“Now the Lord help her, she is hard 
to please!’” sneered the old gentleman. 
“A likely stripling—not ill-born—and 
of her own choosing, too? Why, what 
more would the jade have?” 

“The situation is not usual for a 
young damsel,” said the other, “and 
somewhat trying to her blushes.” 

“She should have thought of that be- . 
fore she began the dance. It was none 
of my choosing, God knows that: but 
since she is in it, by our Lady, she 
shall carry it to the end.” And then 
addressing Denis, “Monsieur de Beau- 
lieu,” he asked, ‘may I present you to 
my niece? she has been waiting your 
arrival, I may say, with even greater 
impatience than myself.” 

Denis had resigned himself with a 
good grace—all he desired was to know 
the worst of it as speedily as possible; 
so he rose at once, and bowed in ac- 
quiescence. The Sire de Malétroit fol- 
lowed his example and limped, with the 
assistance of the chaplain’s arm, to- 
wards the chapel door. The priest pulled 
aside the arras, and all three entered. 
The building had considerable architec- 
tural pretensions. A light groining 
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sprang from six stout columns, and hung 
down in two rich pendants from the 
centre of the vault. The place ter- 
minated behind the altar in a round end, 
embossed and honeycombed with a su- 
perfluity of ornament in relief, and 
pierced by many little windows shaped 
like stars, trefoils, or .wheels. These 
windows were imperfectly glazed, so 
that the night air circulated freely in 
the chapel. The tapers, of which there 
must have been half a hundred burning 
on the altar, were unmercifully blown 
about; and the light went through many 
different phases of brilliancy and semi- 
eclipse. On the steps in front of the 
altar knelt a young girl richly attired 
as a bride. A chill settled over Denis 
as he observed her costume; he fought 
with desperate energy against the con- 
clusion that was being thrust upon his 
mind; it could not—it should not—be 
as he feared. 

“Blanche,” said the Sire, in his most 
flute-like tones, “I have brought a friend 
to see you, my little girl; turn round 
and give him your pretty hand. It is 
zood to be devout; but it is necessary to 
be polite, my niece.” 

The girl rose to her feet and turned 
towards the new comer. She moved 
all of a piece; and shame and exhaus- 
tion were expressed in every line of her 
fresh young body; and she held her 
head down and kept her eyes upon the 
pavement, as she came slowly forward. 
In the course of her advance, her eyes 
fell upon Denis de Beaulieu’s feet—feet 
of which he was justly vain, be it re- 
marked, and wore in the most elegant 
accoutrement even while traveling. She 
paused—started, as if his yellow boots 
had conveyed some shocking meaning— 
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and glanced suddenly up into the wear~ 
er’s countenance. Their eyes met; 
shame gave place to horror and terror 
in her looks; the blood left her lips; 
with a piercing scream she covered her 
face with her hands and sank upon the 
chapel floor. 

“That is not the man!” she cried. 
“My uncle, that is not the man!” 

The Sire de Malétroit chirped agree- 
ably. “Of course not,” he said; “I ex- 
pected as much. It was so unfortunate 
you could not remember his name.” 

“Indeed,” she cried, “indeed, I have 
never seen this person till this moment 
—TI have never so much as set eyes 
upon him—I never wish to see him 
again. Sir,” she said, turning to Denis, 
“if you are a gentleman, you will bear 
me out. Have I ever seen you—have 
you ever seen me—before this accursed 
hour?” 

“To speak for myself, I have never 
had that pleasure,’ answered the young 
man. “This is the first time, messire, 
that I have met with your engaging 
niece.” 

The old gentleman 
shoulders. 

“I am distressed to hear it,” he said. 
“But it is never too late to begin. I 
had little more acquaintance with my 
own late lady ere I married her; which 
proves,” he added with a grimace, “that 
these impromptu marriages may often 
produce an excellent understanding in 
the long-run. As the bridegroom is te 
have a voice in the matter, I will give 
him two hours to make up for lost time 
before we proceed with the ceremony.” 
And he turned towards the door, fol- 
lowed by the clergyman. 

The girl was on her feet in a mo- 
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ment. “My uncle, you cannot be in 
earnest,” she said. “I declare before 
God I will stab myself rather than be 
forced on that young man. The heart 
rises at it; God forbids such marriages; 
you dishonour your white hair. Oh, 
my uncle, pity me! There is not a 
woman in all the world but would pre- 
fer death to such a nuptial. Is it pos- 
sible,’ she added, faltering—“is it pos- 
sible that you do not believe me—that 
you still think this’—and she pointed 
at Denis with a tremor of anger and 
contempt—“‘that you still think this to 
be the man?” 

“Frankly,” said the old gentleman, 
pausing on the threshold, “I do. But 
let me explain to you once for all, 
Blanche de Malétroit, my way of think- 
ing about this affair. When you took 
it into your head to dishonour my fam- 
ily and the name that I have borne, in 
peace and war, for more than three- 
score years, you forfeited, not only the 
right to question my designs, but that 
of looking me in the face. If your fa- 
ther had been alive, he would have spat 
on you and turned you out of doors. 
His was the hand of iron. You may 
bless your God you have only to deal 
with the hand of velvet, mademoiselle. 
It was my duty to get you married 
without delay. Out of pure goodwill, I 
have tried to find your own gallant 
for you. And I believe I have suc- 
ceeded. But before God and all the 
holy angels, Blanche de Maleétroit, if I 
have not, I care not one jack-straw. 
So let me recommend you to be polite 
to our young friend; for upon my 
word, your next groom may be less ap- 
petising.” 

And with that he went out, with the 
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chaplain at his heels; and the arras fell 
behind the pair. 

The girl turned upon Denis with 
flashing eyes. 

“And what, sir,” she demanded, “may 
be the meaning of all this?” 

“God knows,” returned Denis gloom- 
ily. “I am a prisoner in this house, 
which seems full of mad people. More 
I know not; and nothing do I under- 
stand.” 

“And pray how came you here?” she 
asked. 

He told her as briefly as he could. 
“For the rest,” he added, “perhaps you 
will follow“ my example, and tell me 
the answer to all these riddles, and what, 
in God’s name, is like to be the end 
(Ol ite 

She stood silent for a little, and he 
could see her lips tremble and her tear- 
less eyes burn with a feverish lustre. 
Then she pressed her forehead in both 
hands. 

“‘Alas, how my head aches!” she said 
wearily—“to say nothing or my poor 
heart! But it is due to you to know 
my story, unmaidenly as it must seem. 
I am called Blanche de Malétroit; I 
have been without father or mother for 
—oh! for as long as I can recollect, 
and indeed I have been most unhappy 
all my life. Three months ago a young 
captain began to stand near me every 
day in church. I could see that I 
pleased him; I am much to blame, but 
I was so glad that any one should love 
me; and when he passed me a letter, I 
took it home with me and read it with 
great pleasure. Since that time he has 
written many. He was so anxious to 
speak with me, poor fellow! and kept 
asking me to leave the door open some 
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evening that we might have two words 
upon the stair. For he knew how much 
my uncle trusted me.” She gave some- 
thing like a sob at that, and it was a 
moment before she could go on. “My 
uncle is a hard man, but he is very 
shrewd,” she said at last. “He has 
performed many feats in war, and was 
a great person at court, and much 
trusted by Queen Isabeau in old days. 
How he came to suspect me I cannot 
tell; but it is hard to keep anything 
from his knowledge; and this morning, 
as we came from mass, he took my hand 
in his, forced it open, and read my little 
billet, walking by my side all the while. 
When he had finished, he gave it back 
to me with great politeness. It con- 
tained another request to have the door 
left open; and this has been the ruin 
of us all. My uncle kept me strictly 
in my room until evening, and then or- 
dered me to dress myself as you see me 
—a hard mockery for a young girl, 
do you not think so? I suppose, when 
he could not prevail with me to tell 
him the young captain’s name, he must 
have laid a trap for him: into which, 
alas! you have fallen in the anger of 
God. I looked for much confusion; for 
how could I tell whether he was willing 
to take me for his wife on these sharp 
terms? He might have been trifling 
with me from the first; or I might have 
made myself too cheap in his eyes. 
But truly I had not looked for such a 
shameful punishment as this? I could 
not think that God would let a girl be 
so disgraced before a young man. And 
now I have told you all; and I can 
scarcely hope that you will not despise 
me.” 
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Denis made her a respectful inclina- 
tion. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘you have hon- 
oured me by your confidence. It re- 
mains for me to prove that I am not 
unworthy of the honour. Is Messire 
de Malétroit at hand?” 

“T believe he is writing in the salle 
without,’ she answered. 

“May I lead you thither, madam?” 
asked Denis, offering his hand with his 
most courtly bearing. 

She accepted it; and the pair passed 
out of the chapel, Blanche in a very 
drooping and shamefaced condition, but 
Denis strutting and ruffling in the con- 
sciousness of a mission, and the boyish 
certianty of accomplishing it with hon- 
our. 

The Sire de Malétroit rose to meet 
them with an ironical obeisance. 

“Sir,” said Denis, with the grandest 
possible air, “I believe I am to have 
some say in the matter of this marriage; 
and let me tell you at once, I will be no 
party to forcing the inclination of this 
young lady. Had it been freely offered 
to me, I should have been proud to ac- 
cept her hand, for I perceive she is as 
good as she is beautiful; but as things 
are, I have now the honour, messire, of 
refusing.” 

Blanche looked at him with grati- 
tude in her eyes; but the old gentle- 
man only smiled and smiled, until his 
smile grew positively sickening to Denis. 

“IT am afraid,’ he said, “Monsieur de 
Beaulieu, that you do not perfectly un- 
derstand the choice I have to offer you. 
Follow me, I beseech you, to this win- 
dow.” And he led the way to one of 
the large windows which stood open on 
the night. ‘You observe,” he went on, 
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“there is an iron ring in the upper ma- 
sonry, and reeved through that, a very 
efficacious rope. Now, mark my words: 
if you should find your disinclination to 
my niece’s person insurmountable, I 
shall have you hanged out of this win- 
dow before sunrise. I shall only pro- 
ceed to such an extremity with the 
greatest regret, you may believe me. For 
it is not at all your death that I de- 
sire, but my niece’s establishment in 
life. At the same time, it must come 
to that if you prove obstinate. Your 
family, Monsieur de Beaulieu, jis very 
well in its way; but if you sprang from 
Charlemagne, you should not refuse the 
hand of a Malétroit with impunity—not 
if she had been as common as the Paris 
road—not if she were as hideous as the 
gargoyle over my door. Neither my 
niece nor you, nor my own private feel- 
ings, move me at all in this matter. The 
honour of my house has been com- 
promised; I believe you to be the guilty 
person; at least you are now in the se- 
cret; and you can hardly wonder if I 
request you to wipe out the stain. If 
you will not, your blood be on your own 
head! It will be no great satisfaction 
to me to have your interesting relics 
kicking their heels in the breeze below 
my windows; but half aloaf is better 
than no bread, and if I cannot cure the 
dishonour, I shall at least stop the scan- 
dal.” 

There was a pause. 

“I believe there are other ways of 
settling such imbroglios among gentle- 
men,” said Denis. “You wear a sword, 
and I hear you have used it with dis- 
tinction.” 

The Sire de Malétroit made a signal 
to the chaplain, who crossed the room 
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with long silent strides and raised the 
arras over the third of the three doors. 
It was only a moment before he let it 
fall again; but Denis had time to see a 
dusky passage full of armed men. 

“When I was a little younger, I 
should have been delighted to honour 
you, Monsieur de Beaulieu,” said Sire 
Alain; “but I am now too old. Faithful 
retainers are the sinews of age, and I 
must employ the strength I have. This 
is one of the hardest things to swallow 
as a man grows up in years; but with 
a little patience, even this becomes ha- 
bitual. You and the lady seem to pre- 
fer the salle for what remains of your 
two hours; and as I have no desire to 
cross your preference, I shall resign it 
to your use with all the pleasure in the 
world. No haste!” he added, holding 
up his hand, as he saw a dangerous look 
come into Denis de Beaulieu’s face. “If 
your mind revolts against hanging, it 
will be time enough two hours hence to 
throw yourself out of the window or 
upon the pikes of my retainers. Two 
hours of life are always two hours. A 
great many things may turn up in even 
as little a while as that. And besides, 
if I understand her appearance, my niece 
has still something to say to you. You 
will not disfigure you last hours by a 
want of politeness to a lady?” 

Denis looked at Blanche, and she 
made him an imploring gesture. 

It is likely that the old gentleman 
was hugely pleased at this symptom of 
an understanding; for he smiled on 
both, and added sweetly: “If you wili 
give me your word of honour, Monsieur 
de Beaulieu, to await my return at the 
end of the two hours before attempt- 
ing anything desperate, I shall withdraw 
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my retainers, and let you speak in 
greater privacy with mademoiselle.” 

Denis again glanced at the girl, who 
seemed to beseech him to agree. 

“TI give you my word of honour,” he 
said. 

Messire de Malétroit bowed, and 
proceeded to limp about the apartment, 
clearing his throat the while with that 
odd musical chirp which had already 
grown so irritating in the ears of Denis 
de Beaulieu. He first possessed him- 
self of some papers which lay upon 
the table; then he went to the mouth 
of the passage and appeared to give an 
order to the men behind the arras; and 
lastly he hobbled out through the door 
by which Denis had come in, turning 
upon the threshold to address a last 
smiling bow to the young couple, and 
followed by the chaplain with a hand- 
lamp. 

No sooner were they alone than 
Blanche advanced towards Denis with 
her hands extended. Her face was 
flushed and excited, and her eyes shone 
with tears. 

“You shall not die!” she cried, “you 
shall marry me after all.” 

“You seem to think, madam,” replied 
Denis, ‘that I stand much in fear of 

death.” 

* “Oh, no, no,” she said, “I see you 
are no poltroon. It is for my own sake 
—I could not bear to have you slain 
for such a scruple.” 

“T am afraid,” returned Denis, “that 
you underrate the difficulty, madam. 
What you may be too generous to re- 
fuse, I may be too proud to accept. In 
a moment of noble feeling towards me, 
you forget what you perhaps owe to 
others.” 
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He had the decency to keep his eyes 
upon the floor as he said this, and after 
he had finished, so as not to spy upon 
her confusion. She stood silent for a 
moment, then walked suddenly away, 
and falling on her uncle’s chair, fairly 
burst out sobbing. Denis was in the 
acme of embarrassment. He looked 
round, as if to seek for inspiration, and 
seeing a stool, plumped down upon it 
for something to do. There he sat, 
playing with the guard of his rapier, and 
wishing himself dead a thousand times 
over, and buried in the nastiest kitchen- 
heap in France. His eyes wandered 
round the apartment but found nothing 
to arrest them. There were such wide 
spaces between the furniture, the light 
fell so badly and cheerlessly over all, 
the dark outside air looked in so coldly 
through the windows, that he thought 
he had never seen a church so vast, nor 
a tomb so melancholy. The regular 
sobs of Blanche de Malétroit measured 
out the time like the ticking of a clock. 
He read the device upon the shield over 
and over again, until his eyes became ob- 
secured; he stared into shadowy corners 
until he imagined they were swarming 
with horrible animals; and every now 
and again he awoke with a start, to re- 
member that his last two hours were 
running and death was on the march. 

Oftener and oftener, as the time went 
on, did his glance settle on the girl her- 
self. Her face was bowed forward and 
covered with her hands, and she was 
shaken at intervals by the convulsive 
hiccup of grief. Even thus she was 
not an unpleasant object to dwell upon, 
so plump and yet so fine, with a warm 
brown skin, and the most beautiful hair, 
Denis thought, in the whole world of 
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womankind. Her hands were like her 
uncle’s; but they were more in place 
at the end of her young arms, and 
looked infinitely soft and caressing. He 
remembered how her blue eyes had 
shone upon him, full of anger, pity, 
and innocence. And the more he dwelt 
on her perfections, the uglier death 
looked, and the more deeply was he 
smitten with penitence at her continued 
tears. Now he felt that no man could 
have the courage to leave a world which 
contained so beautiful a creature; and 
now he would have given forty minutes 
of his last hour to have unsaid his cruel 
speech. 

Suddenly a hoarse and ragged peal of 
cockcrow rose to their ears from the 
dark valley below the windows. And 
this shattering noise in the silence all 
around was like a light in a dark place, 
and shook them both out of their re- 
flections. 

“Alas, can I do nothing to help you?” 
she said, looking up. 

“Madam,” replied Denis, with a fine 
irrelevancy, “if I have said anything to 
wound you, believe me, it was for your 
own sake and not for mine.” 

She thanked him with a tearful look. 

“T feel your position cruelly,” he went 
on. “The world has been bitter hard 
on you. Your uncle is a disgrace to 
mankind. Believe me, madam, there is 
no young gentleman in all France but 
would be glad of my opportunity, to 
die in doing you a momentary service.” 

“T know already that you can be 
very brave and generous,” she answered. 
“What I want to know is whether I 
can serve you—now or afterwards,” 
she added, with a quaver. 

“Most certainly,” he answered with 
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a smile. “Let me sit beside you as if 
I were a friend, instead of a foolish in- 
truder; try to forget how awkwardly we 
are placed to one another; make my 
last moments go pleasantly; and you 
will do me the chief service possible.” 

“You are very gallant,” she added, 
with a yet deeper sadness “very 
gallant and it somehow pains 
me. But draw nearer, if you please, 
and if you find anything to say to me, 
you will at least make certain of a very 
friendly listener. Ah! Monsieur de 
Beaulieu, how can I look you in the 
face?” And she fell to weeping again 
with a renewed effusion. 

“Madam,” said Denis, taking her hand 
in both of his, “reflect on the little time 
I have before me, and the great bitter- 
ness into which I am cast by the sight 
of your distress. Spare me, in my last 
moments, the spectacle of what I can- 
not cure even with the sacrifice of my 
life.” 


“JT am very selfish,” answered 
Blanche. “I will be braver, Monsieur 
de Beaulieu, for your sake. But think 


if I can do you no kindness in the fu- 
ture—if you have no friends to whom 
I could carry your adieux. Charge me 
as heavily as you can; every burden will 
lighten, by so little, the invaluable grati- 
tude I owe you. Put it in my power to 
do something more for you than weep.” 

“My mother is married again, and has 
a young family to care for. My brother 
Guichard will inherit my fiefs; and if 
I am not in error, that will content him 
amply for my death. Life is a little 
vapour that passeth away, as we are 
told by those in holy orders. When a 
man is in a fair way and sees all life 
open in front of him. he seems to him- 
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self to make a very important figure in 
the world. His horse whinnies to him; 
the trumpets blow and the girls look 
out of window as he rides into town 
before his company; he receives many 
assurances of trust and regard—some- 
times by express in a letter—sometimes 
face to face, with persons of great con- 
sequence falling on his neck. It is not 
wonderful if his head is turned for a 
time. But once he is dead, were he as 
brave as Hercules or as wise as Solo- 
mon, he is soon forgotten. It is not 
ten years since my father fell, with 
many other knights around him, in a 
very fierce encounter, and I do not think 
that any one of them, nor so much as 
the name of the fight, is now remem- 
bered. No, no, madam, the nearer you 
come to it, you see that death is a dark 
and dusty corner, where a man gets 
into his tomb and has the door shut 
after him till the judgment day. I have 
few friends just now, and once I am 
dead I shall have none.” 

“Ah, Monsieur de Beaulieu!” she ex- 
claimed, “you forget Blanche de Malé- 
troit.” 

“You have a sweet nature, madam, 
and you are pleased to estimate a little 
service far beyond its worth.” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered. “You 
mistake me if you think I am so eas- 
ily touched by my own concerns. I 
say so, because you are the noblest man 
TI have ever met; because I recognise in 
you a spirit that would have made 
even a common person famous in the 
land.” 

“And yet here I die in a mouse-trap 
—with no more noise about it than my 
own speaking,”’ answered he. 

A look of pain crossed her face, and 
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she was silent for a little while. Then 
a light came into her eyes, and with a 


-smile she spoke again. 


“I cannot have my champion think 
meanly of himself. Any one who gives 
his life for another will be met in Para- 
dise by all the heralds and angels of the 
Lord God. And you have no such cause 
to hang your head. For . Pray, 
do you think me beautiful?” she asked, 
wih a deep flush. 

“Indeed, madam, I do,” he said. 

“T am glad of that,’ she answered, 
heartily. ‘Do you think there are many 
men in France who have been asked in 
marriage by a beautiful maiden—with 
her own lips—and who have refused 
her to her face? JI know you men 
would half despise such a triumph; but 
believe me, we women know more of 
what is precious in love. There is noth- 
ing that should set a person higher in 
his own esteem; and we women would 
prize nothing more dearly.” 

“You are very good,” he said; ‘“‘but 
you cannot make me forget that I was 
asked in pity and not for love.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” she re- 
plied, holding down her head. “Hear 
me to an end, Monsieur de Beaulieu. 
I know how you must despise me; I 
feel you are right to do so; I am too 
poor a creature to occupy one thought 
of your mind, although, alas! you must 
die for me this morning. But when I 
asked you to marry me, indeed, and in- 
deed, it was because I respected and 
admired you, and loved you with my 
whole soul, from the very moment that 
you took my part against my ancle. If 
you had seen yourself, and how noble 
you looked, you would pity rather than 
despise me. And now,” she went on, 
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hurriedly checking him with her hand, 
“although I have laid aside all reserve 
and told you so much, remember that I 
know your sentiments towards me al- 
ready. I would not, believe me, being 
nobly born, weary you with importuni- 
ties into consent. I too have a pride of 
my own: and I declare before the holy 
mother of God, if you should now go 
back from your word already given, I 
would no more marry you than I would 
marry my uncle’s groom.” 

Denis smiled a little bitterly. 

“Tt is a small love,” he said, “that 
shies at a little pride.” 

She made no answer, although she 
probably had her own thought. 

“Come hither to the window,” he 
said, with a sigh. “Here is the dawn.” 

And indeed the dawn was already be- 
ginning. The hollow of the sky was 
full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clean; and the valley underneath was 
flooded with a grey reflection. A few 
thin vapors clung in the coves of the 
forest or lay along the winding course 
of the river. The scene disengaged a 
surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks be- 
gan once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who 
had made so horrid a clangour in the 
darkness not half an hour before, now 
sent up the merriest cheer to greet the 
coming day. A little wind went bust- 
ling and eddying among the tree-tops 
underneath the windows. And still the 
daylight kept flooding insensibly out of 
the east, which was soon to grow incan- 
descent and cast up that red-hot cannon- 
ball, the rising sun. 

Denis looked out over all this with 
a bit of a shiver. He had taken her 
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hand and retained it in his alrnost uns 
consciously. 

“Has the day begun already?” she 
said; and then, illogically enough: “the 
night has been so long! Alas! what 
shall we say to my uncle when he re- 
turns?” 

“What you will,” said Denis, and he 
pressed her fingers in his. 

She was silent. 

“Blanche,” he said, with a swift, un- 
certain, passionate utterance, “you have 
seen whether I fear death. You must 
know well enough that I would as gladly 
leap out of the window into the empty 
air as to lay a finger on you without 
your free and full consent. But if you 
care for me at all do not let me lose 
my life in a misapprehension; for I love 
you better than the whole world; and 
though I will die for you blithely, it 
would be like all the joys of Paradise 
to live on and spend my life in your 
service.” 

As he stopped speaking, a bell began 
to ring loudly in the interior of the 
house, and a clatter of armour in the 
corridor showed that the retainers were 
returning to their post, and the two 
hours were at an end. 

“After all that you have heard?” she 
whispered, leaning towards him with 
her lips and eyes. 

“T have heard nothing,” he replied. 

“The captain’s name was Florimond 
de Champdivers,” she said in his ear. 

“T did not hear it,” he answered, tak- 
ing her supple body in his arms and 
covering her wet face with kisses. 

A melodious chirping was audible be- 
hind, followed by a beautiful chuckle, 
and the voice of Messire de Maleétroit 
wished his new nephew a good morning. 


664 
PROVIDENCE AND THE GUITAR. 


CHAPTER I 


Monsteur Leon BERTHELINI had a 
great care of his appearance and sedu- 
lously suited his deportment to the 
costume of the hour. He affected some- 
thing Spanish in his air, and something 
of the bandit, with a flavour of Rem- 
brandt at home. In person he was de- 
cidedly small and inclined to be stout; 
his face was the picture of good hu- 
mour; his dark eyes, which were very 
expressive, told of a kind heart, a brisk, 
merry nature, and the most indefati- 
gable spirits. If he had worn the clothes 
of the period you would have set him 
down for a hitherto undiscovered hybrid 
between the barber, the innkeeper, and 
the affable dispensing chemist. But in 
the outrageous bravery of velvet jacket 
and flapped hat, with trousers that were 
more accurately described as fleshings, 
a white handkerchief cavalierly knotted 
at his neck, a shock of Olympian curls 
upon his brow, and his feet shod through 
all weathers in the slenderest of Mo- 
liére shoes—you had but to look at 
him and you knew you were in the pres- 
ence of a Great Creature. When he 
wore an overcoat he scorned to pass the 
sleeves; a single button held it round 
his shoulders; it was tossed backwards 
after the manner of a cloak, and car- 
ried with the gait and presence of an 
'[Almaviva. I am of opinion that M. 
Berthelini was nearing forty. But he 
‘had a boy’s heart, gloried in his finery, 
and walked through life like a child in 
a perpetual dramatic performance. If 
he were not Almaviva after all, it was 
not for lack of making believe. And he 
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enjoyed the artist’s compensation. If 
he were not really Almaviva, he was 
sometimes just as happy as though he 
were. 

I have seen him, at moments when he 
has fancied himself alone with his 
Maker, adopt so gay and chivalrous a 
bearing, and represent his own part 
with so much warmth and conscience, 
that the illusion became catching, and 
I believed implicitly in the Great Crea- 
ture’s pose. 

But, alas! life cannot be entirely con- 
ducted on these principles; man cannot 
live by Almavivery alone; and the 
Gréat Creature, having failed upon sev~ 
eral theatres, was obliged to step down 
every evening from his heights, and 
sing from half-a-dozen to a dozen comic 
songs, twang a guitar, keep a country 
audience in good humour, and preside 
finally over the mysteries of a tombola. 

Madame Berthelini, who was art and 
part with him in these undignified la- 
bours, had perhaps a higher position 
in the scale of beings, and enjoyed a nat- 
ural dignity of her own. But her heart 
was not any more rightly placed, for 
that would have been impossible; and 
she had acquired a little air of melan- 
choly, attractive enough in its way, but 
not good to see like the wholesome, sky- 
scraping boyish spirits of her lord. 

He, indeed, swam like a kite on a 
fair wind, high above earthly troubles. 
Detonations of temper were not unfre- 
quent in the zones he travelled; but 
sulky fogs and tearful depressions were 
there alike unknown. A well-delivered 
blow upon a table, or a noble attitude, 
imitated from Mélingne or Frederic, 
relieved his irritation like a vengeance. 
Though the heaven had fallen, if he had 
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played his part with propriety, Ber- 
thelini had been content! And the 
man’s atmosphere, if not his example, 
reacted on his wife; for the couple do- 
ated on each other, and although you 
would have thought they walked in dif- 
ferent worlds, yet continued to walk 
hand in hand. 

It chanced one day that Monsieur 
and Madame Berthelini descended with 
two boxes and a guitar in a fat case at 
the station of the little town of Castel- 
le-Gachis, and the omnibus carried them 
with their effects to the Hotel of the 
Black Head. This was a dismal, con- 
ventional building in a narrow street, 
capable of standing siege when once the 
gates were shut, and smelling strangely 
in the interior of straw and chocolate 
and old feminine apparel. Berthelini 
paused upon the threshold with a pain- 
ful premonition. In some former state, 
it seemed to him, he had visited a hos- 
telry that smelt not otherwise, and been 
ill received. 

The landlord, a tragic person in a 
large felt hat, rose from a business table 
under the key-rack and came forward, 
removing his hat with both hands as he 
did so. 

“Sir, I salute you. May I inquire 
what is your charge for artists?” in- 
quired Berthelini, with a courtesy at 
once splendid and insinuating. 

“For artists?” said the landlord. His 
countenance fell and the smile of wel- 
come disappeared. “Oh, artists,” he 
added brutally; “four francs a day.” 
And he turned his back upon these in- 
considerable customers. 

A commercial traveller is received, he 
also, upon a reduction—yet is he wel- 
come, yet can he command the fatted 
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calf; but an artist, had he the manners 
of an Almaviva, were he dressed like 
Solomon in all his glory, is received like 
a dog and served like a timid lady 
travelling alone. : 

Accustomed as he was to the rubs of 
his profession, Berthelini was unpleas- 
antly affected by the landlord’s manner. 

“Elvira,” said he to his wife, “mark 
my words: Castel-le-Gachis is a tragic 
folly.” 

“Wait till we see what we take,” re- 
plied Elvira. 

“We shall take nothing,” returned 
Berthelini; “we shall feed upon insults. 
I have an eye, Elvira: I have a spirit 
of divination; and this place is accursed. 
The landlord has been discourteous, the 
Commissary will be brutal, the audi- 
ence will be sordid and uproarious, and 
you will take a cold upon your throat. 
We have been besotted enough to come: 
the die is cast—it will be a second 
Sédan.” 

Sédan was a town hateful to the Ber- 
thelinis, not only from patriotism (for 
they were French, and answered after 
the flesh to the somewhat homely name 
of Duval), but because it had been the 
scene of their most sad reverses. In that 
place they had lain three weeks in pawn 
for their hotel bill, and had it not been 
for a surprising stroke of fortune they 
might have been lying there in pawn 
until this day. To mention the name 
of Sédan was for the Berthelinis to dip 
the brush in earthquake and eclipse. 
Count Almaviva slouched his hat with 
a gesture expressive of despair, and 
even Elvira felt as if ill-fortune had 
been personally evoked. 

“Let us ask for breakfast,” said she, 
with a woman’s tact. 
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The Commissary of Police of Castel- 
le-Gachis was a large red Commissary, 
pimpled, and subject to a strong cuta- 
neous transpiration. I have repeated the 
name of his office because he was so 
very much more a Commissary than a 
man. The spirit of his dignity had en- 
tered into him. He carried his corpa- 
ration as if it were something official. 
Whenever he insulted a common citi- 
zen it seemed to him as if he were 
adroitly flattering the Government by 
a side wind; in default of dignity he 
was brutal from an overweening sense 
of duty. His office was a den, whence 
passers-by could hear rude accents lay- 
ing down, not the law, but the good 
pleasure of the Commissary. 

Six several times in the course of the 
day did M. Berthelini hurry thither in 
quest of the requisite permission for his 
evening’s entertainment; six several 
times he found the official was abroad. 
Léon Berthelini began to grow quite a 
familiar figure in the streets of Castel- 
le-Gachis; he became a local celebrity, 
and he was pointed out as “the man who 
was looking for the Commissary.” Idle 
children attached themselves to his foot- 
steps, and trotted after him back and 
forward between the hotel and the office. 
Léon might try as he liked; he might 
roll cigarettes, he might straddle, he 
might cock his hat at a dozen different 
jaunty inclinations—the part of Alma- 
viva was, under the circumstances, diffi- 
cult to play. 

As he passed the market-place upon 
the seventh excursion the Commissary 
was pointed out to him, where he stood, 
with his waist coat unbuttoned and his 
hands behind his back, to superintend 
the sale and measurement of butter. 
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Berthelini threaded his way through the 
market stalls and baskets, and accosted 
the dignitary with a bow which was a 
triumph of the histrionic art. 

“T have the honour,” he asked, “of 
meeting M. le Commissaire?” 

The Commissary was affected by the 
nobility of his address. He excelled 
Léon in the depth if not in the airy 
grace of his salutation. 

“The honour,” said he, “is mine!” 

“T am,” continued the strolling-player, 
“TI am, sir, an artist, and I have per- 
mitted myself to interrupt you on an 
affair of business. To-night I give a 
trifling musical entertainment at the 
Café of the Triumphs of the Plough— 
permit me to offer you this little pro- 
gramme—and I have come to ask you 
for the necessary authorisation.” 


At the word, “artist,” the Commis- 
sary had replaced his hat with the air of 
a person who, having condescended too 
far, should suddenly remember the du- 
ties of his rank. 

“Go, go,” said he, 
am measuring butter.” 

“Heathen Jew!” thought Léon. ‘“Per- 
mit me, sir,” he resumed aloud. “TI 
have gone six times already—” 

“Put up your bills if you choose,” in- 
terrupted the Commissary. “In an hour 
or so I will examine your papers at the 
office. But now go; I am busy.” 

“Measuring butter!” thought Berthe- 
lini. “Oh, France, and it is for this 
that we made ’03!” 

The preparations were soon made; 
the bills posted, programmes laid on the 
dinner-table of every hotel in the town, 
and a stage erected at one end of the 
Café of the Triumphs of the Plough; 


“Tam busy—I 


‘but when Léon returned to the office, 
‘the Commissary was once more abroad. 
“He is like Madame Benoiton,” 
thought Léon, “Fichu Commissaire!” 

_ And just then he met the man face 
to face. 

“Here, sir,” said he, “are my papers. 
Will you be pleased to verify?” 

But the Commissary was now intent 
upon dinner. 

“No use,” he replied, “no use; I am 
busy; I am quite satisfied. Give your 
entertainment.” 

And he hurried on. 

“Fichu Commissaire!” thought Léon. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE audience was pretty large; and the 
proprietor of the café made a good 
thing of it in beer. But the Berthe- 
linis exerted themselves in vain. 

Léon was radiant in velveteen; he 
had a rakish way of smoking a cigar- 
ette between his songs that was worth 
money in itself; he underlined his comic 
points, so that the dullest numskull in 
Castel-le-Gachis had a notion when to 
laugh; and he handled his guitar in a 
manner worthy of himself. Indeed his 
play with that instrument was as good 
as a whole romantic drama; it was so 
dashing, so florid, and so cavalier. 

Elvira, on the other hand, sang her 
patriotic and romantic songs with more 
than usual expression; her voice had 
charm and plangency; and as Léon 
looked at her, in her low-bodied maroon 
dress, with her arms bare to the shoul- 
der, and a red flower set provocatively 
in her corset he repeated to himself for 
the many hundredth time that she was 
one of the loveliest creatures in the 
world of women. 
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Alas! when she went round with the 
tambourine, the golden youth of Castel- 
le-Gachis turned from her coldly. Here 
and there a single halfpenny was forth- 
coming; the net result of a collection 
never exceed half a franc; and the 
Maire himself, after seven different ap- 
plications, had contributed exactly two- 
pence. A certain chill began to settle 
upon the artists themselves; it seemed 
as if they were singing to slugs; Apollo 
himself might have lost heart with such 
an audience. The Berthelinis struggled 
against the impression; they put their 
back into their work, they sang louder 
and louder, the guitar twanged like a 
living thing; and at last Léon arose 
in his might, and burst with inimitable 
conviction into his great song, ‘“Y a des 
honnetes gens partout!” Never had he 
given more proof of his artistic mastery; 
it was his intimate, indefeasible convic- 
tion that Castel-le-Gachis formed an 
exception to the law he was now lyri- 
cally proclaiming, and was peopled ex- 
clusively by thieves and bullies; and yet, 
as I say, he flung it down like a chal- 
lenge, he trolled it forth like an article 
of faith; and his face so beamed the 
while that you would have thought he 
must make converts of the benches. 

He was at the top of his register, with 
his head thrown back and his mouth 
open, when the door was thrown vio- 
lently open and a pair of new comers 
marched noisily into the café. It was 
the Commissary, followed by the Garde 
Champétre. 

The undaunted Berthelini still con- 
tinued to proclaim, “Y a des honnétes 
gens partout!”? But now the sentiment 
produced an audible titter among the 
audience. Berthelini wondered why; he 
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did not know the antecedents of the 
Garde Champétre; he had never heard 
of a little story about postage stamps. 
But the public knew all about the pos- 
tage stamps and enjoyed the coinci- 
dence hugely. 

The Commissary planted himself 
upon a vacant chair with somewhat the 
air of Cromwell visiting the Rump, and 
spoke in occasional whispers to the 
Garde Champétre, who remained re- 
spectfully standing at his back. The 
eyes of both were directed upon Ber- 
thelini, who persisted in his statement. 

“VY a des honnétes gens partout,” he 
was just chanting for the twentieth 
time; when up got the Commissary upon 
his feet and waved brutally to the singer 
with his cane. 

“Is it me you want?” inquired Léon, 
stopping in his song. 

“Tt is you,” replied the potentate. 

“Fichu Commissaire!” thought Léon, 
and he descended from the stage and 
made his way to the functionary. 

“How does it happen, sir,” said the 
Commissary, swelling in person, “that 
I find you mountebanking in a ‘public 
café without my permission?” 

“Without?” cried the indignant Léon. 
“Permit me to remind you—”’ 

“Come, come, sir,” said the Commis- 
sary, “I desire no explanations.” 

“T care nothing about what you de- 
sire,” returned the singer. ‘I choose to 
give them, and I will not be gagged. I 
am an artist, sir, a distinction that you 
cannot comprehend. I received your 
permission and stand here upon the 
strength of it; interfere with me who 
dare.” 

“You have not got my signature, 
T tell you,” cried the Commissary. 
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“Show me my signature! Where is my 
signature?” 

That was just the question; where 
was his signature? Léon recognised 
that he was in a hole; but his spirit rose 
with the occasion, and he blustered 
nobly, tossing back his curls. The Com- 
missary played up to him in the charac- 
ter of tyrant; and as the one leaned 
farther forward, the other leaned far- 
ther back—majesty confronting fury. 
The audience had transferred their at- 
tention to this new performance, and lis- 
tened with that silent gravity common 
to all Frenchmen in the neighbourhood 
of the Police. Elvira had sat down, she 
was used to these distractions, and it 
was rather melancholy than fear that 
now oppressed her. 

“Another word,” cried the Commis- 
sary, “and I arrest you.” 

“Arrest me?” shouted Léon. 
you!” 

“T am the Commissary of Police,” 
said the official. 

Léon commanded his feelings and re- - 
plied, with great delicacy of innuendo— | 

“So it would appear.” 

The point was too refined for Castel- 
le-Gachis; it did not raise a smile; and| 
as for the Commissary, he simply made 
the singer follow him to his office, and 
directed his proud footsteps towards 
the door. There was nothing for it but 
to obey. Léon did so with a proper’ 
pantomime of indifference, but it was a. 
leek to eat, and there was no denying it. 

The Maire had slipped out and was. 
already waiting at the Commissary’s 
door. Now the Maire, in France, is the. 
refuge of the oppressed. He stands, 
between his people and the boisterous | 
rigours of the Police. He can some-. 


“T defy: 


| 
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times understand what is said to him; 
he is not always pulled up beyond meas- 
ure by his dignity. °Tis a thing worth 
the knowledge of travellers. When all 
seems over, and a man has made up his 
mind to injustice, he has still, like the 
heroes of romance, a little bugle at his 
belt whereupon to blow; and the Maire, 
a comfortable deus ex machiné, may 
still descend to deliver him from the 
minions of the law. The Maire of Cas- 
tel-le-Gachis, although inaccessible to 
the charms of music as retailed by the 
Berthelinis, had no hesitation whatever 
as to the rights of the matter. He in- 
stantly fell foul of the Commissary in 
very high terms, and the Commissary, 
pricked by this humiliation, accepted 
battle on the point of fact. The argu- 
ment lasted some little while with vary- 
ing success, until at length victory in- 
clined so plainly to the Commissary’s 
side that the Maire was fain to reassert 
himself by the exercise of authority. 
He had been out-argued, but he was 
still the Maire. And so, turning from 
his interlocutor, he briefly but kindly 
recommended Léon to get back instan- 
ter to his concert. 
“Tt is already growing late,” he added. 
Léon did not wait to be told twice. 
He returned to the Café of the Tri- 
umphs of the Plough with all expedition. 
Alas! the audience had melted away 
during his absence; Elvira was sitting 
in a very disconsolate attitude on the 
guitar-box; she had watched the com- 
pany dispersing by twos and threes, and 
the prolonged spectacle had somewhat 
overwhelmed her spirits. Each man, 
she reflected, retired with a certain por- 
tion of her earnings in his pocket, and 
she saw to-night’s board and to-mor- 
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row’s railway expenses, and finally even 
to-morrow’s dinner, walk one after an- 
other out of the café door and disap- 
pear into the night. ; 

“What was it?” she asked languidly. 

But Léon did not answer. He was 
looking round him on the scene of de- 
feat. Scarce a score of listeners re- 
mained, and these of the least promising 
sort. The minute hand of the clock 
was climbing upward towards eleven. 

“Tt’s a lost battle,” said he, and then 
taking up the money-box he turned it 
out. “Three francs seventy-five!” he 
cried, “as against four of board and six 
of railway fares; and no time for the 
tombola! Elvira, this is Waterloo.” 
And he sat down and passed both hands 
desperately among the curls. “O Fichu 
Commissaire!” he cried, “Fichu Com- 
missaire!” 

“Let us get the things together and 
be off,” returned Elvira. “We might 
try another song, but there is not six 
halfpence in the room.” 

“Six halfpence?” cried Léon, “six 
hundred thousand devils! There is not 
a human creature in the town—nothing 
but pigs, and dogs and commissaires! 
Pray heaven, we get safe to bed.” 

“Don’t imagine things!” exclaimed El- 
vira, with a shudder. 

And with that they set to work on 
their preparations. The tobacco-jar, 
the cigarette-holder, the three papers of 
shirt-studs which were to have been the 
prizes of the tombola had the tombola 
come off, were made into a bundle with 
the music; the guitar was stowed into 
the fat guitar-case; and Elvira having 
thrown a thin shawl about her neck and 
shoulders, the pair issued from the café 
and set off for the Black Head. 
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As they crossed the market-place the 
church bell rang out eleven. It was a 
dark, mild night, and there was no one 
in the streets. 

“Tt is all very fine,” said Léon; “but 
I have a presentiment. The night is 
not yet done.” : 


CHAPTER (ALL. « 


Tue “Black Head’ presented not a 
single chink of light upon the street, and 
the carriage gate was closed. 

“This is unprecedented,’ observed 
Léon. “An inn closed by five minutes 
after eleven! And there were several 
commercial travellers in the café up to 
a late hour. - Elvira, my heart mis- 
gives me. Let us ring the bell.” 

The bell had a potent note; and being 
swung under the arch it filled the house 
from top to bottom with surly, clang- 
ing reverberations. The sound accent- 
uated the conventual appearance of the 
building; a wintry sentiment, a thought 
of prayer and mortification took hold 
upon Elvira’s mind; and, as for Léon, 
he seemed to be reading the stage di- 
rections for a lugubrious fifth act. 

“This is your fault,’ said Elvira; 
“this is what comes of fancying things!” 

Again Léon pulled the bell-rope; again 
the solemn tocsin awoke the echoes of 
the inn; and ere they had died away, a 
light glimmered in the carriage entrance, 
and a powerful voice was heard up- 
raised and tremulous with wrath. 

“What’s all this?” cried the tragic host 
through the spars of the gate. ‘Hard 
upon twelve, and you come clamouring 
like Prussians at the door of a re- 
spectable hotel? Oh!” he cried, “I 
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know you now! Common singers! Peo- 
ple in trouble with the police! And you 
present yourselves at midnight like 
lords and ladies? Be off with you!” 

“You will permit me to remind you,” 
replied Léon, in thrilling tones,” that I 
am a guest in your house; that I am 
properly inscribed, and that I have de- 
posited baggage to the value of four 
hundred francs.” 

“You cannot get in at this hour,” re- 
turned the man. “This is no thieves’ 
tavern, for mohocks and night rakes 
and organ-grinders.” 

“Brute!” cried Elvira, for the organ- 
grinders touched her home. 

“Then I demand my baggage,” said 
Léon, with unabated dignity. 

“T know nothing of your baggage,” re- 
plied th landlord. 

“You detain my baggage? You dare 
to detain my baggage?” cried the 
singer. 

“Who are you?” returned the land- 
lord. “It is dark—I cannot recognise 
you.” 

“Very well, then—you detain my bag- 
gage,’ concluded Léon. ‘You shall 
smart for this. I will weary out your 


life with persecutions; I will drag you — 


from court to court; if there is justice 
to be had in France, it shall be ren- 
dered between you and me. And I will 
make you a by-word. I will put you in 
a song—a scurrilous song—an indecent 
song—a popular song—which the boys 
shall sing to you in the street, and come 
and howl through these spars at mid- 
night!” 

He had gone on raising his voice at 


every phrase, for all the while the land- | 


lord was very placidly retiring; and 
new, when the last glimmer of light had 
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vanished from the arch, and the last 


footstep died away in the interior, Léon 
turned to his wife with a heroic coun- 
tenance. 

“Elvira,” said he, “I have now a duty 
in life. I shall destroy that man as 
Eugéne Sue destroyed the concierge. 
Let us come at once to the Gendarmerie 
and begin our vengeance.” 

He picked up the guitar-case, which 
had been propped against the wall, and 
they set forth, through the silent and ill- 
lighted town with burning hearts. 

The Gendarmerie was concealed be- 
side the telegraph office at the bottom 
of a vast court, which was partly laid 
out in gardens; and here all the shep- 
herds of the public lay locked in grateful 
sleep. It took a deal of knocking to 
waken one; and he, when he came at last 
to the door, could find no other remark 
but that “it was none of his business.” 
Léon reasoned with him, threatened 
him, besought him; “here,” he said, 
“was Madame Berthelini in evening 
dress—a delicate woman—in an inter- 
esting conditon”—the last was thrown 
in, I fancy, for effect; and to all this 
the man-at-arms made the same answer: 

“Tt is none of my business,” said he. 

“Very well,” said Léon, “then we 
shall go to the Commissary.” Thither 
they went; the office was closed and 
dark; but the house was close by, and 
Léon was soon swinging the bell like 
a madman. The Commissary’s wife ap- 
peared at the window. She was a 
thread-paper creature, and informed him 
that the Commissary had not yet come 
home. 

“Ts he at the Maire’s?” demanded 
Léon. 

She thought that was not unlikely. 
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“Where is the Maire’s house?” he 
asked. 

And she gave him some rather vague 
information on that point. — 

“Stay you here, Elvira,’ said Léon, 
“lest I should miss him by the way. 
If, when I return, I find you here no 
longer, I shall follow at once to the 
Black Head.” 

And he set out to find the Maire’s. 
It took him some ten minutes’ wan- 
dering among blind lanes, and when he 
arrived it was already half-an-hour past 
midnight. A long white garden wall 
overhung by some thick chestnuts, a 
door with a letter-box and an iron bell- 
pull, that was all that could be seen of 
the Maire’s domicile. Léon took the 
bell-pull in both hands and danced fu- 
riously upon the side-walk. The bell 
itself was just upon the other side of 
the wall, it responded to his activity, 
and scattered an alarming clangour far 
and wide into the night. 

A window was thrown open in a 
house across the street, and a voice in- 
quired the cause of this untimely up- 
roar. 

“T wish the Maire,” said Léon. 

“He has been in bed this hour,” re- 
turned the voice. 

“He must get up again,” retorted 
Léon, and he was for tackling the bell- 
pull once more. 

“You will never make him hear,” re- 
sponded the voice. ‘The garden is of 
great extent, the house is at the farther 
end, and both the Maire and his house- 
keeper are deaf.” 

“Ah!” said Léon, pausing. ‘The 
Maire is deaf, is he? That explains.” 
And he thought of the evening’s con. 
cert with a momentary feeling of re- 
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lief. “Ah!” he continued, ‘‘and so the 
Maire is deaf, and the garden vast, and 
the house at the far end?” 

“And you might ring all night,” added 
the voice, ‘“‘and be none the better for 
it. You would only keep me awake.” 

“Thank you, neighbour,” replied the 
singer. ‘You shall sleep.” 

And he made off again at his best 
pace for the Commissary’s. Elvira was 
still walking to and fro before the door. 

“He has not come?” asked Léon. 

“Not he,” she replied. 

“Good,” returned Léon. “I am sure 
our man’s inside. Let me see the guitar- 
case. I shall lay this siege in form, 
Elvira; I am angry; I am indignant; I 
am truculently inclined; but I thank 
my Maker I have still a sense of fun. 
The unjust judge shall be importuned 
in a serenade, Elvira. Set him up— 
and set him up.” 

He had the case opened by this time, 
struck a few chords, and fell into an at- 
titude which was irresistibly Spanish. 

“Now,” he continued, “feel your 
voice. Are you ready? Follow me!” 

The guitar twanged, and the two 
voices upraised in harmony and with 
startling loudness, the chorus of a song 
of old Bérangers:— 


“Commissaire! Commissaire! 
Colin bat sa ménagére.” 


The stones of Castel-le-Gachis thrilled 
at this audacious innovation. Hitherto 
had the night been sacred to repose and 
nightcaps; and now what was this? 
Window after window was opened; 
matches scratched and candles began 
to flicker; swollen sleepy faces peered 
forth into the starlight. There were 
the two figures before the Commissary’s 
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house, each bolt upright, with head 
thrown back and eyes interrogating the 
starry heavens; the guitar wailed, 
shouted, and reverberated like half an 
orchestra; and the voices, with a crisp 
and spirited delivery, hurled the appro- 
priate burden at the Commissary’s win- 
dow. All the echoes repeated the func- 
tionary’s name. It was more like an 
entr’acte in a farce of Moliére’s than 
a passage of real life in Castel-le-Gachis. 

The Commissary, if he was not the 
first, was not the last of the neighbours 
to yield to the influence of music, and 
furiously threw open the window of his 
bedroom. He was beside himself with 
rage. He leaned far over the window- 
sill, raving and gesticulating; the tassel 
of his white night-cap danced like a 
thing of life: he opened his mouth to 
dimensions hitherto unprecedented, and 
yet his voice, instead of escaping from 
it in a roar, came forth shrill and 
choked and tottering. A little more 
serenading, and it was clear he would be 
better acquainted with the apoplexy. 

I scorn to reproduce his language; 
he touched upon too many serious top- 
ics by the way for a quiet story-teller. 
Although he was known for a man who 
was prompt with his tongue, and had a 
power of strong expression at command, 
he excelled himself so remarkably this 
night that one maiden lady, who had 
got out of bed like the rest to hear the 
serenade, was obliged to shut her win- 
dow at the second clause. Even what 
she heard disquieted her conscience; 
and next day she said she scarcely reck- 
oned as a maiden lady any longer. 

Léon tried to explain his predicament, 
but he received nothing but threats of 
arrest by way of answer. 
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“Tf I come down to you,” cried the 
Commissary. 

“Aye,” said Léon, “do!” 

“T will not!” cried the Commissary. 

“You dare not!” answered Léon. 

At that the Commissary closed his 
window. 

“All is over,” said the singer. ‘The 
serenade was perhaps ill-judged. These 
boors have no sense of humour.” 

“Let us get away from here,” said 
Elvira, with a shiver. “All these people 
looking—it is so rude and so brutal.” 
And then giving way once more to pas- 
sion—‘Brutes!” she cried aloud to the 
candle-lit spectators—‘“brutes! brutes! 
brutes!” 

“Suave qui peut,” said Léon. 
have done it now.” 

And taking the guitar in one hand 
and the case in the other, he led the 
way with something too precipitate to 
be merely called precipitation from the 
scene of this absurd adventure. 


“Vou 


CHAPTER IV. 


To the west of Castel-le-Gachis four 
rows of venerable lime-trees formed, in 
this starry night, a twilit avenue with 
two side aisles of pitch darkness. Here 
and there stone benches were disposed 
between the trunks. Thre was not a 
breath of wind; a heavy atmosphere of 
perfume hung about the alleys; and 
every leaf stood stockstill upon its twig. 
Hither, after vainly knocking at an inn 
or two, the Berthelinis came at length 
to pass the night. After an amiable 
contention, Léon insisted on giving his 
coat to Elvira, and they sat down to- 
gether on the first bench in silence. 
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Léon made a cigarette, which he smoked 
to an end, looking up into the trees, 
and, beyond them, at the constellations, 
of which he tried vainly to recall the 
names. The silence was broken by the 
church bell; it rang the four quarters 
on a light and tinkling measure; then 
followed a single deep stroke that died 
slowly away with a thrill; and stillness 
resumed its empire. 

“One,” said Léon. ‘Four hours till 
daylight. It is warm; it is starry; I 
have matches and tobacco. Do not let 
us exaggerate, Elvira—the experience is 
positively charming. I feel a glow 
within me; I am born again. This is 
the poetry of life. Think of Cooper’s 
novels, my dear.” 

“Léon,” she said fiercely, “how can 
you talk such wicked, infamous non- 
sense? To pass all night out-of-doors 
—it is like a nightmare! We shall die.” 

“Vou suffer yourself to be led away,” 
he replied soothingly. “It is not un- 
pleasant here; only you brood. Come, 
now, let us repeat a scene. Shall we 
try Alceste and Céliméne? No? Or 
a passage from the ‘Two Orphans’? 
Come, now, it will occupy your mind; 
I will play up to you as I never have 
played before; I feel art moving in 
my bones.” 

“Hold your tongue,” she cried, “or 
you will drive me mad! Will nothing 
solemnise you—not even this hideous 
situation?” 

“Oh, hideous,” objected Léon. ‘“Hid- 
eous is not the word. Why, where 
would you be? ‘Dites, la jeune belle, 
ou voulez-vous aller?” he carolled. 
“Well, now,” he went on, opening the 
guitar-case, “there’s another idea for 
you—sing. Sing ‘Dites, la jeune belle!’ 
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It will compose your spirits, Elvira, 
J am sure.” 

And without waiting an answer he 
began to strum the symphony. The 
first chords awoke a young man who 
was lying asleep upon a neighbouring 
bench. : 

“Hullo!” cried the young man, “who 
are your” 

“Under which king, Zezonian?” de- 
claimed the artist. “Speak or die.” 

Or if it was not exactly that, it was 
something to much the same purpose 
from a French tragedy. 

The young man drew near in the 
twilight. He was a tall, powerful, gen- 
tlemanly fellow, with a somewhat puffy 
face, dressed in a grey tweed suit, with 
a deer-stalker hat of the same material; 
and as he now came forward he carried 
a knapsack slung upon one arm. 
~ “Are you camping out here too?” he 
asked, with a strong English accent. 
“T’m not sorry for company.” 

Léon explained their misadventure; 
and the other told them that he was a 
Cambridge undergraduate on a walking 
tour, that he had run short of money, 
could no longer pay for his night’s lodg- 
ing, had already been camping out for 
two nights, and feared he should be re- 
quired to continue the same monceuvre 
for at least two nights more. 

“Luckily, it’s jolly weather,” he con- 
tinued. 

“You hear that, Elvira,” said Léon. 
“Madame Berthelini,” he went on, “is 
ridiculously affected by this trifling 
occurrence. For my part, I find it ro- 
mantic and far from uncomfortable; 
or at least,’ he added, shifting on the 
stone bench, “not quite so uncomfort- 
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able as might have been expected. But 
pray be seated.” 

“Yes,” returned the undergraduate, 
sitting down, “it’s rather nice than oth- 
erwise when you're used to it; only it’s 
devilish difficult to get washed. I like 
the fresh air and these stars and things.” 

“Aha!” said Léon, “Monsieur is an 
artist.” 

‘An artist?” returned the other, with 
a blank stare. “Not if I know it.” 

“Pardon me,” said the actor. “What. 
you said this moment about the orbs 
of heaven: 2 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried the English- 
man. “A fellow may admire the stars 
and be anything he likes.” 

“You have an artist’s nature, how- 
ever, Mr. I beg your pardon; may 
I, without indiscretion, inquire your 
name?” asked Léon. 

“My name is Stubbs,” replied the 
Englishman. 

“I thank you,” returned Léon. 
“Mine is Berthelini—Léon Berthelini, 
ex-artist of the theatres of Montrouge, 
Belleville and Montmartre. Humble as 
you see me, I have created with ap- 
plause more than one important réle. 
The Press were unanimous in praise of 
my Howling Devil of the Mountains 
in the piece of the same name. Ma- 
dame, whom I now present to you, is 
herself an artist, and I must not omit 
to state, a better artist than her hus- 
band. She also is a creator; she created 
nearly twenty successful songs at one 
of the principal Parisian music-halls. 
But, to continue, I was saying you had 
an artist’s nature, Monsieur Stubbs, and 
you must permit me to be a judge in 
such a question. I trust you will not 
falsify your instincts; let me beseech 
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you to follow the career of an artist.” 

“Thank you,” returned Stubbs, with 
a chuckle. “I’m going to be a banker.” 

“No,” said Léon, “do not say so. 
Not that. A man with such a nature 
as yours should not derogate so far. 
What are a few privations here and 
there, so long as you are working for 
a high and noble goal?” 

“This fellows mad,’ thought 
Stubbs; “but the woman’s rather pretty, 
and he’s not bad fun himself, if you 
come to that.” What he said was dif- 
ferent. “I thought you said you were 
an actor?” 

“T certainly did so,” replied Léon. 
“T am one, or, alas! I was.” 

“And so you want me to be an actor, 
do you?” continued the undergraduate. 
“Why, man, I could never so much as 
learn the stuff; my memory’s like a 
sieve; and as for acting, I’ve no more 
idea than a cat.” 

“The stage is not the only course,” 
said Léon. “Be a sculptor, be a dancer, 
be a poet or a novelist; follow your 
heart in short, and do some thorough 
work before you die.” 

“And do you call these things art?” 
inquired Stubbs. 

“Why, certainly returned Léon. 
“Are they not all branches?” 

“Oh! I didn’t know,” replied the 
Englishman. “I thought an artist meant 
a fellow who painted.” 

The singer stared at him in some sur- 
prise. 

“Tt is the difference of language,” he 
said at last. “This Tower of Babel, 
when shall we have paid for it? If I 
could speak English you would follow 
me more readily.” 

“Between you and me, I don’t be- 
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lieve I should,” replied the other. “You 
seem to have thought a devil of a 
lot about this business. For my part, 
I admire the stars, and like to have 
them shining—it’s so cheery—but hang 
me if I had an idea it had anything 
to do with art! It’s not in my line, you 
see. I’m not intellectual; I have no 
end of trouble to scrape through my 
exams., I can tell you! But I’m not a 
bad sort at bottom,” he added, seeing 
his interlocutor looked distressed even 
in the dim starshine, “and J rather like 
the play, and music, and guitars, and 
things.” 

Léon had a perception that the un- 
derstanding was not incomplete. He 
changed the subject. 


“And so you travel on foot?” he con- 


tinued. “How romantic! How cour- 
ageous! And how are you pleased with 
my land? How does the scenery affect 


you among these wild hills of ours?” 

“Well, the fact is,’ began Stubbs— 
he was about to say that he didn’t care 
for scenery, which was not at all true, 
being, on the contrary, only an athletic 
undergraduate pretension; but he had 
begun to suspect that Berthelini liked 
a different sort of meat, and substituted 
something else—‘The fact is, I think it 
jolly. They told me it was no good up 
here; even the guide-book said so; but 
I don’t know what they meant. I 
think it is deuced pretty—upon my 
word, I do.” 


At this moment, in the most unex- 
pected manner, Elvira burst into tears. 
“My voice!” she cried. “Léon, if I 
stay here longer I shall lose my voice!” 
“Vou shall not stay another moment,” 
cried the actor. “If I have to beat 
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in a door, if I have to burn the town, 
I shall find you shelter.” 

With that he replaced the guitar, and 
comforting her with some caresses, drew 
her arm through his. 

“Monsieur Stubbs,’ said he, taking 
off his hat, “the reception I offer you 
is rather problematical; but let me be- 
seech you to give us the pleasure of 
your society. You are a little embar- 
rassed for the moment; you must, in- 
deed, permit me to advance what may 
be necessary. I ask it as a favour; we 
must not part so soon after having 
met so strangely.” 

“Oh, come, you know,” said Stubbs, 
“T can’t let a fellow like you—’ And 
there he paused, feeling somehow or 
other on a wrong tack. 

“T do not wish to employ menaces,” 
continued Léon, with a smile; “but if 
you refuse, indeed I shall not take it 
kindly.” 

“T don’t quite see my way out of it,” 
thought the undergraduate; and then, 
after a pause, he said, aloud and un- 
graciously enough, “All right. I—I’m 
very much obliged, of course.” And he 
proceeded to follow them, thinking in 
his heart, “But it’s bad form, all the 
same, to force an obligation on a fel- 
low.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Lron strode ahead as if he knew 
exactly where he was going; the sobs 
of Madame were still faintly audible, 
and no one uttered a word. A dog 
barked furiously in a court-yard as they 
went by; then the church clock struck 
two, and many domestic clocks followed 
or preceded it in piping tones. And 
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just then Berthelini spied a light. It 
burned in a small house on the outskirts 
of the town, and thither the party now 
directed their steps. 

“Tt is always a chance,” said Léon. 

The house in question stood back 
from the street behind an open space, 
part garden, part turnip-field; and sev- 
eral outhouses stood forward from 
either wing at right angles to the front. 
One of these had recently undergone 
some change. An enormous window, 
looking towards the north, had been ef- 
fected-in the wall and roof, and Léon 
began to hope it was a studio. 

“Tf it’s only a painter,” he said with 
a chuckle, “ten to one we get as good 
a welcome as we want.” 

“I thought painters were principally 
poor,” said Stubbs. 

“Ah!” cried Léon, “you do not know 
the world as I do. The poorer the bet- 
ter for us!” 

And the trio advanced 
turnip-field. 

The light was in the ground floor; 
as one window was brightly illuminated 
and two others were faintly, it might 
be supposed that there was a single 
lamp in one corner of a large apart- 
ment; and a certain tremulousness and 
temporary dwindling showed that a live 
fire contributed to the effect. The 
sound of a voice now became audible; 
and the trespassers paused to listen. It 
was pitched in a high, angry key, but 
had still a good, full and masculine note 
in it. The utterance was voluble, too 
voluble even to be quite distinct; a 
stream of words, rising and falling, with 
ever and again a phrase thrown out 
by itself, as if the speaker reckoned on 
its virtue. 


into the 


: 
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Suddenly another voice joined in. 


| This time it was a woman’s; and if the 


man were angry, the woman was in- 
censed to the degree of fury. There 
was that absolutely blank composure 
known to suffering males; that colour- 
less unnatural speech which shows a 
spirit accurately balanced between hom- 
icide and hysterics; the tone in which 
the best of women sometimes utter 
words worse than death to those most 
dear to them. If Abstract Bones-and- 
Sepulchre were to be endowed with the 
gift of speech, thus, and not otherwise, 
would it discourse. Léon was a brave 
man, and I fear he was somewhat skep- 
tically given (he had been educated in 
a Papistical country), but the habit of 
childhood prevailed, and he crossed him- 
self devoutly. He had met several 
women in his career. It was obvious 
that his instinct had not deceived him, 
for the male voice broke forth instantly 
in a towering passion. 

The undergraduate who had not un- 
derstood the significance of the wom- 
an’s contribution, pricked up his ears 
at the change upon the man. 

“There’s going to be a free fight,” 
he opined. 

There was another retort from the 
woman, still calm but a little higher. 

“Hysterics?” asked Léon of his wife. 
“Ts that the stage direction?” 

“How should I know?” returned El- 
vira, somewhat tartly. 

“Oh, woman, woman!” said Léon, be- 
ginning to open the guitar-case. “It 
is one of the burdens of my life, Mon- 
sieur Stubbs; they support each other; 
they always pretend there is no system; 
they say it’s nature. Even Madame 
Berthelini, who is a dramatic artist!” 
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“You are heartless, Léon,” said El- 
vira; “that woman is in trouble.” 

“And the man, my angel?” inquired 
Berthelini, passing the ribbon of his 
guitar. “And the man, m’amour?” 

“He is a man,” she answered. 

“You hear that?” said Léon to Stubbs. 
“Tt is not too late for you. Mark the 
intonation. And now,” he continued, 
“what are we going to give them?” 

“Are you going to sing??” asked 
Stubbs. 

“IT am a troubadour,” replied Léon. 
“TY claim a welcome by and for my art. 
If I were a banker could I do as much?” 

“Well, you wouldn’t need, you know,” 
answered the undergraduate. 

“Egad,” said Léon, “but that’s true. 
Elvira, that is true.” 

“Of course it is,” she replied. 
you not know it?” 

“My dear,” answered Léon impres- 
sively, “I know nothing but what is 
agreeable. Even my knowledge of life 
is a work of art superiorly composed. 
But what are we to give them? It 
should be something appropriate.” 

Visions of “Let dogs delight” passed 
through the undergraduate’s mind;; but 
it occurred to him that the poetry was 
English and that he did not know the 
air. Hence he contributed no sugges- 
tion. 

“Something about our houselessness,” 
said Elvira. 

“T have it,” cried Léon. And he 
broke forth into a song of Pierre Du- 
pont’s:— 


“Did 


“Savez-vous ot gite 
Mai, ce joli mois?” 
Elvira joined in; so did Stubbs, with 
a good ear and voice, but an imperfect 
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acquaintance with the music. Léon and 
the guitar were equal to the situation. 
The actor dispensed his throat-notes 
with prodigality and enthusiasm; and, 
as he looked up to heaven in his heroic 
way, tossing the black ringlets, it seemed 
to him that the very stars contributed 
a dumb applause to his efforts, and the 
universe lent him its silence for a 
chorus. That is one of the best fea- 
tures of the heavenly bodies, that they 
belong to everybody in particular; and 
a man like Léon, a chronic Endymion 
who managed to get along without en- 
couragement, is always the world’s 
centre for himself. 

He alone—and it is to be noted, he 
was the worst singer of the three— 
took the music seriously to heart, and 
judged the serenade from a high artistic 
point of view. Elvira, on the other 
hand, was preoccupied about their re- 
ception; and, as for Stubbs, he consid- 
ered the whole affair in the light of a 
broad joke. 

“Know you the lair of May, the 
lovely month?” went the three voices in 
the turnip-field. 

The inhabitants were plainly flut- 
tered; the light moved to and fro, 
strengthening in one window, paling 
in another; and then the door was 
thrown open, and a man in a blouse ap- 
peared on the threshold carrying a lamp. 
He was a powerful young fellow, with 


bewildered hair and beard, wearing his 


neck open; his blouse was stained with 
oil-colours in a harlequinesque disorder; 
and there was something rural in the 
droop and bagginess of his belted trou- 
sers. 

From immediately behind him, and 
indeed over his shoulder, a woman’s 
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face looked cut into the darkness; it: 
was pale and a little weary, although: 
still young; it wore a dwindling, disap-- 
pearing prettiness, soon to be quite: 
gone, and the expression was both gen-: 
tle and sour, and reminded one faintly’ 
of the taste of certain drugs. For all. 
that, it was not a face to dislike; when 
the prettiness had vanished, it seemed 
as if a certain pale beauty might step 
in to take its place; and as both the 
mildness and the asperity were charac- 
ters of youth, it might be hoped that, 
with years, both would merge into a 
constant, brave, and not unkindly tem- 
per. 
“What is all this?” cried the man. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Leon had his hat in his hand at once. 
He came forward with his customary 
grace; it was a moment which would 
have earned him a round of cheering 
on the stage. Elvira and Stubbs ad- 
vanced behind him, like a couple of 
Admetus’s sheep following the god 
Apollo. 

“Sir,” said Léon, “the hour is un- 
pardonably late, and our little serenade 
has the air of an impertinence. Be- 
lieve me, sir, it is an appeal. Monsieur 
is an artist, I perceive. We are here 
three artists benighted and without shel- 
ter, one a woman—a delicate woman— 
in evening dress—in an interesting sit- 
uation. This will not fail to touch the 
woman’s heart of Madame, whom I 
perceive indistinctly behind Monsieur 
her husband, and whose face speaks 
eloquently of a well-regulated mind. 
Ah! Monsieur, Madame—one generous 
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| movement, and you make three people 


happy! Two or three hours beside your 
fire—I ask it of Monsieur in the name 
of Art—I ask it of Madame by the 
sanctity of womanhood.” 

The two, as by a tacit consent, drew 
back from the door. 

“Come in,” said the man. 

“Entrez, Madame,” said the woman. 

The door opened directly upon the 
kitchen of the house, which was to all 
appearance the only sitting-room. The 
furniture was both plain and scanty; 
but there were one or two iandscapes 
on the wall handsomely framed, as if 
they had already visited the committee- 
rooms of an exhibition and been thence 
extruded. Léon walked up to the pic- 
tures and represented the part of a con- 
noisseur before each in turn, with his 
usual dramatic insight and force. The 
master of the house, as if irresistibly 
attracted, followed him from canvas to 
canvas with the lamp. Elvira was led 
directly to the fire, where she proceeded 
to warm herself, while Stubbs stood in 
the middle of the floor and followed 
the proceedings of Léon with mild 
astonishment in his eyes. 

“You should see them by daylight,” 
said the artist. 

“T promise myself that pleasure,” said 
Léon. “You possess, sir, if you will 
permit me an observation, the art of 
composition to a T.” 

“You are very good,” returned the 
other. “But should you not draw 
nearer to the fire?” 

“With all my heart,” said Léon. 

And the whole party was soon gath- 
ered at the table over a hasty and not 
an elegant cold supper, washed down 
with the least of small wines. Nobody 
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liked the meal, but nobody complained; 
they put a good face upon it, one and 
all, and made a great clattering of 
knives and forks. To see Léon eating 
a single cold sausage was to see a tri- 
umph; by the time he had done he had 
got through as much pantomime as 
would have sufficed for a baron of beef, 
and he had the relaxed expression of 
the over-eaten. 

As Elvira had naturally taken a place 
by the side of Léon, and Stubbs as 
naturally, although I believe uncon- 
sciously, by the side of Elvira, the host 
and hostess were left together. Yet it 
was to be noted that they never ad- 
dressed a word to each other, nor so 
much as suffered their eyes to meet. 
The interrupted skirmish still survived 
in ill-feeling; and the instant the guests 
departed it would break forth again as 
bitterly as ever. The talk wandered 
from this to that subject—for with one 
accord the party had declared it was 
too late to go to bed; but those two 
never relaxed towards each other; Go- 
neril and Regan in a sisterly tiff were 
not more bent on enmity. 

It chanced that Elvira was so much 
tired by all the little excitements of 
the night, that for once she laid aside 
her company manners, which were both 
easy and correct, and in the most nat- 
ural manner in the world leaned her 
head on Léon’s shoulder. At the same 
time, fatigue suggesting tenderness, she 
locked the fingers of her right hand into 
those of her husband’s left; and, half 
closing her eyes, dozed off into a golden 
borderland between sleep and waking. 
But all the time she was not aware of 
what was passing, and saw the painter’s 
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wife studying her with looks between 
contempt and envy. 

It occurred to Léon that his constitu- 
tion demanded the use of some tobacco; 
and he undid his fingers from Elvira’s 
in order to roll a cigarette. It was 
gently done, and he took vare that his 
indulgence should in no other way dis- 
turb his wife’s position. But it seemed 
to catch the eye of the painter’s wife 
with a special significancy. She looked 
straight before her for an instant, and 
then, with a swift and stealthy move- 
ment, took hold of her husband’s hand 
below the table. Alas! she might have 
spared herself the dexterity. For the 
poor fellow was so overcome by this 
caress that he stopped with his mouth 
open in the middle of a word, and by 
the expression of his face plainly de- 
clared to all the company that his 
thoughts had been diverted into other 
channels. 

If it had not been rather amiable, it 
would have been absurdly droll. His 
wife at once withdrew her touch; but 
it was plain she had to exert some force. 
Thereupon the young man coloured and 
looked for a moment beautiful. 

Léon and Elvira both observed the 
byplay, and a shock passed from one 
to the other; for they were inveterate 
match-makers, especially between those 
who were already married. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Léon sud- 
denly. “I see no use in pretending. 
Before we came in here we heard sounds 
indicating—if I may so express myself 
—an imperfect harmony.” 

“Sir—” began the man. 

But the woman was before hand. 

“Tt is quite true,” she said. “I see 
no cause to be ashamed. If my hus- 
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band is mad I shall at least do my ut- 
most to prevent the consequences. Pic- 
ture to yourself, Monsieur and Ma- 
dame,” she went on, for she passed 
Stubbs over, “that this wretched per- 
son—a dauber, an incompetent, not fit 
to be a sign-painter—receives this morn- 
ing an admirable offer from an uncle— 
an uncle of my own, my mother’s 
brother, and tenderly beloved—of a 
clerkship with nearly a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and that he—pic- 
ture to yourself!—he refuses it! Why? 
For the sake of Art, he says. Look at 
his art, I say—look at it! Is it fit to 
be seen? Ask him—is it fit to be sold? 
And it is for this, Monsieur and Ma- 
dame, that he condemns me to the most 
deplorable existence, without luxuries, 
without comforts, in a vile suburb of a 
country town. O non!” she cried, “non 
—je ne me tairai pas—c’est plus fort 
que moi! I take these gentlemen and 
this lady for judges—is this kind? is it 
decent? is it manly? Do TI not deserve 
better at his hands after having mar- 
ried him and”—(a visible hitch) —“done 
everything in the world to please him.” 

I doubt if there were ever a more 
embarrassed company at a table; every 
one looked like a fool; and the husband 
like the biggest. 

“The art of Monsieur, however,” said 
Elvira, breaking the silence, “is not 
wanting in distinction.” 

“Tt has this distinction,” said the 
wife, “that nobody will buy it.” 

“T should have supposed a clerk- 
ship—” began Stubbs. 

“Art is Art,” swept in Léon. “I sa- 
lute Art. It is the beautiful, the di- 
vine; it is the spirit of the world, and 


the pride of life. 
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But—” And the 
actor paused. 

“A clerkship—” began Stubbs. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said the 
painter. “I am an artist, as this gentle- 
man says, Art is this and the other; 
but of course, if my wife is going to 
make my life a piece of perdition all 
day long, I prefer to go and drown my- 
self out of hand.” 

“Go!” said his wife. 
to see you!” 

“I was going to say,” resumed Stubbs, 
“that a fellow may be a clerk and paint 
almost as much as he likes. I know 


“T should like 


_a fellow in a bank who makes capital 


water-colour sketches; he even sold one 
for seven-and-six.” 

To both the women this seemed a 
plank of safety; each hopefully inter- 
rogated the countenance of her lord; 
even Elvira, an artist herself!—but in- 
deed there must be something perma- 
nently mercantile in the female nature. 
The two men exchanged a glance; it 
was tragic; not otherwise might two 
philosophers salute, as at the end of 
a laborious life each recognised that he 
was still a mystery to his disciples. 

Léon arose. 

“Art is art,” he repeated sadly. “It 
is not water-colour sketches, nor prac- 
tising on a piano. It is a life to be 
lived.” 

“And in the meantime people starve!” 
observed the woman of the house. “If 
that’s a life, it is not one for me.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” burst forth Léon; 
“you, Madame, go into another room 
and talk it over with my wife; and 
I'll stay here and talk it over with your 
husband. It may come to nothing, but 
let’s try.” 
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“T am very willing,” replied the young 
woman; and she proceeded to light a 
candle. “This way if you please.” And 
she led Elvira upstairs into a bedroom. 
“The fact is,” said she, sitting down, 
“that my husband cannot paint.” 

“No more can mine act,” replied El- 
vira. 

“T should have thought he could,” re- 
turned the other; “he seems clever.” 

“He is so, and the best of men be- 
sides,” said Elvira; “but he cannot act.” 

“At least he is not a sheer humbug 
like mine; he can at least sing.” 

“You mistake Léon,” returned his 
wife warmly. “He does not even pre- 
tend to sing; he has too fine a taste; 
he does so for a living. And, believe 
me, neither of the men are humbugs. 
They are people with a mission—which 
they cannot carry out.” 

“Humbug or not,” replied the other; 
“you came very near passing the night 
in the fields; and, for my part, I live 
in terror of starvation. I should think 
it was a man’s mission to think twice 
about his wife. But it appears not. 
Nothing is their mission but to play 
the fool. Oh!” she broke out, “is it 
not something dreary to think of that 
man of mine? If he could only do it, 
who would care? But no—not he— 
no more than I can!” 

“Have you any children?” asked El- 
vira. 

“No; but then I may.” 

“Children change so much,” said El- 
vira, with a sigh. 

And just then from the room below 
there flew forth a sudden snapping 
chord on the guitar; one followed after 
another; then the voice of Léon joined 
in: and there was an air being played 
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and sung that stopped the speech of 
the two women. The wife of the 
painter stood like a person transfixed; 
Elvira, looking into her eyes, could see 
all manner of beautiful memories and 
kind thoughts that were passing in and 
out of her soul with every note; it was 
a piece of her youth that went before 
her; a green French plain, the smell 
of apple-flowers the far and shining 
ringlets of a river, and the words and 
presence of love. 

“Léon has hit the nail,” thought EI- 
vira to herself. “I wonder how.” 

The how was plain enough. Léon 
had asked the painter if there were no 
air connected with courtship and pleas- 
ant times; and having learnt what he 
wished, and allowed an interval to pass, 
he had soared forth into 


“OQ mon amante, 
O mon désir, 
Sachons cueillir 
L’heure charmante!” 


“Pardon me, Madame,” said the 
painter’s wife, “your husband sings ad- 
mirably well.” 

“He sings that with some feeling,” 
replied Elvira, critically, although she 
was a little moved herself, for the song 
cut both ways in the upper chamber; 
“but it is as an actor and not as a 
musician.” 
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“Life is very sad,” said the other; 
“it so wastes away under one’s fingers.” | 

“T have not found it so,” replied El-: 
vira. “I think the good parts of it. 
last and grow greater every day.” 

“Frankly, how would you advise me?” 

“Frankly, I would let my husband do 
what he wished. He is obviously a 
very loving painter; you have not yet 
tried him as a clerk. And you know 
—if it were only as the possible father 
of your children—it is as well to keep 
him at his best.” 

“He is an excellent fellow,” said his 
wife. 


They kept it up till sunrise with 
music and all manner of good fellow- 
ship; and at sunrise, while the sky was 
still temperate and clear, they separated 
on the threshold with a thousand excel- 
lent wishes for each other’s welfare. 
Castel-le-Gachis was beginning to send 
ap its smoke against the golden East; 
and the church bell was ringing six. 

“My guitar is a familiar spirit,” said 
Léon, as he and Elvira took the nearest 
way towards the inn, “it resuscitated a 
Commissary, created an English tourist, 
and reconciled a man and wife.” 

Stubbs, on his part, went off into the 
morning with reflections of his own. 

“They are all mad,” thought he, “all 
mad—but wonderfully decent.” 
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Every night in the year, four of us 
sat in the small parlour of the George 
at Debenham—the undertaker, and the 
landlord, and Fettes, and myself. Some- 
times there would be more; but blow 
high, blow low, come rain or snow or 
frost, we four would be each planted in 
his own particular armchair. Fettes 
was an old drunken Scotchman, a man 
of education obviously, and a man of 


some property, since he lived in idle-. 


ness. He had come to Debenham years 
ago, while still young, and by a mere 
continuance of living had grown to be 
an adopted townsman. His blue camlet 
cloak was a local antiquity, like the 
churchspire. His place in the parlour 
at the George, his absence from church, 
his old, crapulous, disreputable vices, 
were all things of course in Debenham. 
He had some vague Radical opinions 
and some fleeting infidelities, which he 
would now and again set forth and em- 
phasise with tottering slaps upon the 
table. He drank rum—five glasses 
regularly every evening; and for the 
greater portion of his nightly visit to 
the George sat, with his glass in his 
right hand, in a state of melancholy 
alcoholic saturation. We called him the 
Doctor, for he was supposed to have 
some special knowledge of medicine, 
and had been known, upon a pinch, to 
set a fracture or reduce a dislocation; 
but beyond these slight particulars, we 
had no knowledge of his character and 
antecedents. 


One dark winter night—it had struck 


nine some time before the landlord 
joined us—there was a sick man in the 
George, a great neighbouring proprietor 
suddenly struck down with apoplexy on 
his way to Parliament; and the great. 
man’s still greater London doctor had 
been telegraphed to his bedside. It was 
the first time that such a thing had 
happened in Debenham, for the railway 
was but newly open, and we were all 
proportionately moved by the occur- 
rence. 

“He’s come,” said the landlord, after 
he had filled and lighted his pipe. 

“He?” said I. “Who?—not the 
doctor?” 

“Himself,” replied our host. 

“What is his name?” 

“Doctor Macfarlane,” said the land- 
lord. 

Fettes was far through his third 
tumbler, stupidly fuddled, now nodding 
over, now staring mazily around him; 
but at the last word he seemed to 
awaken, and repeated the name “Mac- 
farlane” twice, quietly enough the first 
time, but with sudden emotion at the 
second. 

“Yes,” said the landlord, “that’s his 
name, Doctor Wolfe Macfarlane.” 

Fettes became instantly sober; his 
eyes awoke, his voice became clear, 
loud, and steady, his language forcible 
and earnest. We were all startled by 
the transformation, as if a man had 
arisen from the dead. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “I am 
afraid I have not been paying much at- 
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tention to your talk. Who is this Wolfe 
Macfarlane?” And then, when he had 
heard the landlord out, “It cannot be, it 
cannot be,” he added; “and yet I would 
like well to see him face to face.” 

“Do you know him, Doctor?” asked 
the undertaker, with a gasp. 

“God forbid!” was the reply. “And 
yet the name is a strange one; it were 
too much to fancy two. Tell me, land- 
lord, is he old?” 

“Well,” said the host, “he’s not a 
young man, to be sure, and his hair is 
white; but he looks younger than you.” 

“He is older, though; years older. 
But,” with a slap upon the table, “it’s 
the rum you see in my face—rum and 
sin. This man, perhaps, may have an 
easy conscience and a good digestion. 
Conscience! Hear me speak. You 
would think I was some good, old, de- 
cent Christian, would you not? But 
no, not I; I never canted. Voltaire 
might have canted if he’d stood in my 
shoes; but the brains’—with a rattling 
fillip on his bald head—‘‘the brains were 
clear and active, and I saw and made 
no deductions.” 

“Tf you know this doctor,’ I ven- 
tured to remark, after a somewhat aw- 
ful pause, “I should gather that you do 
not share the landlord’s good opinion.” 

Fettes paid no regard to me. 

“Yes,” he said, with sudden deci- 
sion, “I must see him face to face.” 

There was another pause, and then a 
door was closed rather sharply on the 
first floor, and a step was heard upon 
the stair. 

“That’s the doctor,’ cried the land- 
lord. “Look sharp, and you can catch 
him.” 

It was but two steps from the small 
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parlour to the door of the old George 
Inn; the wide oak staircase landed al- 
most in the street; there was room for 
a Turkey rug and nothing more be- 
tween the threshold and the last round 
of the descent; but this little space was 
every evening brilliantly lit up, not 
only by the light upon the stair and the 
great signal-lamp below the sign, but by 
the warm radiance of the bar-room win- 
dow. The George thus brightly adver- 
tised itself to passers-by in the cold 
street. Fettes walked steadily to the 
spot, and we, who were hanging be- 
hind, beheld the two men meet, as one 
of them had phrased it, face to face. 
Dr. Macfarlane was alert and vigorous. 
His white hair set off his pale and placid, 
although energetic, countenance. He 
was richly dressed in the finest of 
broadcloth and the whitest of linen, 
with a great gold watch-chain and studs 
and spectacles of the same precious ma- 
terial. He wore a _ broad-folded tie, 
white and speckled with lilac, and he 
carried on his arm a comfortable driv- 
ing-coat of fur. There was no doubt 
but he became his years, breathing, as 
he did, of wealth and consideration; 
and it was a surprising contrast to see 
our parlour sot—bald, dirty, pimpled, 
and robed in his old camlet cloak—con- 
front him at the bottom of the stairs. 
“Macfarlane!” he said somewhat 
loudly, more like a herald than a friend. 
The great doctor pulied up short on 
the fourth step, as though the familiar- 
ity of the address surprised and some- 
what shocked his dignity. 
“Toddy Macfarlane!” repeated Fettes. 
The London man almost staggered. 
He stared for the swiftest of seconds 
at the man before him, glanced behind 
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_ him with a sort of scare, and then in a 
| startled whisper, “Fettes!” he said, 


_ “Ay,” said the other, “me! Did you 
_ think I was dead too? We are not so 
easy shut of our acquaintance.” 
“Hush, hush!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“Hush, hush! this meeting is so unex- 
pected—I can see you are unmanned. 
I hardly knew you, I confess, at first; 
but I am overjoyed—overjoyed to have 
this opportunity. For the present it 
must be how-d’ye-do and good-bye in 
one, for my fly is waiting, and I must 
not fail the train; but you shall—let 
me see—yes—you shall give me your 
address, and you can count on early 
news of me. We must do something 
for you, Fettes. I fear you are out at 
elbows; but we must see to that for 
auld lang syne, as once we sang at sup- 


pers.” 

“Money!” cried Fettes; “money from 
you! The money that I had from you 
is lying where I cast it in the rain.” 

Dr. Macfarlane ‘had talked himself 
into some measure of superiority and 
confidence, but the uncommon energy 
of this refusal cast him back into his 
first confusion. 

A horrible, ugly look came and went 
across his almost venerable counte- 
nance. “My dear fellow,” he said, “be 
it as you please; my last thought is 
to offend you. I would intrude on 
none. JI will leave you my address, 
however: H 

“T do not wish it—I do not wish to 
know the roof that shelters you,” in- 
terrupted the other. “I heard your 
name; I feared it might be you; I 
wished to know if, after all, there were 
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a God; I know now that there is none. 
Begone!” 

He still stood in the middle of the 
rug, between the stair and - doorway; 
and the great London physician, in or- 
der to escape, would be forced to step 
to one side. It was plain that he hesi- 
tated before the thought of this humil- 
iation. White as he was, there was a 
dangerous glitter in his spectacles; but 
while he still paused uncertain, he be- 
came aware that the driver of his fly 
was peering in from the street at this 
unusual scene and caught a glimpse at 
the same time of our little body from 
the parlour, huddled by the corner of 
the bar. The presence of so many wit- 
nesses decided him at once to flee. He 
crouched together, brushing on the wain- 
scot, and made a dart like a serpent, 
striking for the door. But his tribula- 
tion was not yet entirely at an end, for 
even as he was passing Fettes clutched 
him by the arm and these words came 
in a whisper, and yet painfully distinct, 
“Have you seen it again?” 

The great rich London doctor cried 
out aloud with a sharp, throttling cry; 
he dashed his questioner across the 
open space, and, with his hands over his 
head, fled out of the door like a de- 
tected thief. Before it had occurred to 
one of us to make a movement the fly 
was already rattling toward the station. 
The scene was over like a dream, but 
the dream had left preofs and traces 
of its passage. Next day the servant 
found the fine gold spectacles broken 
on the threshold, and that very night 
we were all standing breathless by the 
bar-room window, and Fettes at our 
side, sober, pale, and resolute in look. 

“God protect us, Mr. Fettes!” said 
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the landlord, coming first into posses- 
sion of his customary senses. ‘What 
in the universe is all this? These are 
strange things you have been saying.” 

Fettes turned toward us; he looked 
us each in succession in the face. “See 
if you can hold your tongues,” said 
he. “That man Macfarlane is not safe 
to cross; those that have done so al- 
ready have repented it too late.” 

And then, without so much as finish- 
ing his third glass, far less waiting for 
the other two, he bade us good-bye and 
went forth, under the lamp of the hotel, 
into the black night. 

We three turned to our places in the 
parlour, with the big red fire and four 
clear candles; and as we recapitulated 
what had passed, the first chill of our 
surprise soon changed into a glow of 
curiosity. We sat late; it was the lat- 
est session I have known in the old 
George. Each man, before we parted, 
had his theory that he was bound to 
prove; and none of us had any nearer 
business in this world than to track out 
the past of our condemned companion, 
and surprise the secret that he shared 
with the great London doctor. It is no 
great boast, but I believe I was a better 
hand at worming out a story than either 
of my fellows at the George; and per- 
haps there is now no other man alive 
who could narrate to you the following 
foul and unnatural events. 

In his young days Fettes studied 
medicine in the schools of Edinburgh. 
He had talent of a kind, the talent that 
picks up swiftly what it hears and 
readily retails it for its own. He 
worked little at home; but he was civil, 
attentive, and intelligent in the pres- 
ence of his masters. They soon picked 
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him out as a lad who listened closely 
and remembered well; nay, strange as 
it seemed to me when I first heard it, 
he was in those days well favoured, and 
pleased by his exterior. There was, at 
that period, a certain extra-mural 
teacher of anatomy, whom I shall here 
designate by the letter K. His name 
was subsequently too well known. The 
man who bore it skulked through the 
streets of Edinburgh in disguise, while 
the mob that applauded at the execu- 
tion of Burke called loudly for the 
blood of his employer. But Mr. K 
was then at the top of his vogue; he 
enjoyed a popularity due partly to his 
own talent and address, partly to the 
incapacity of his rival, the university 
professor. The students, at least, 
swore by his name, and Fettes believed 
himself, and was believed by others, to 
have laid the foundations of success 
when he had acquired the favour of 
this meteorically famous man. Mr. K 
was a bon vivant as well as an 
accomplished teacher; he liked a sly 
illusion no less than a careful prepara- 
tion. In both capacities Fettes enjoyed 
and deserved his notice, and by the 
second year of his attendance he held 
the half-regular position of second dem- 
onstrator or sub-assistant in his class. 

In this capacity the charge of the 
theatre and lecture-room devolved in 
particular upon his shoulders. He had 
to answer for the cleanliness of the 
premises and the conduct of the other 
students, and it was a part of his duty 
to supply, receive, and divide the vari- 
ous subjects. It was with a view to 
this last—at that time very delicate— 
affair that he was lodged by Mr. K 
—in the same wynd, and at last in 
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the same building, with the dissecting- 
rooms. Here, after a night of turbulent 

| pleasures, his hand still tottering, his 

sight still misty and confused, he would 

be called out of bed in the black hours 

| before the winter dawn by the unclean 
and desperate interlopers who supplied 
the table. He would open the door to 
these men, since infamous throughout 
the land. He would help them with 
their tragic burden, pay them their sor- 
did price, and remain alone, when they 
were gone, with the unfriendly relics of 
humanity. From such a scene he would 
return to snatch another hour or two 
of slumber, to repair the abuses of the 
night, and refresh himself for the la- 
bours of the day. 

Few lads could have been more in- 
sensible to the impressions of a life thus 
passed among the ensigns of mortality. 
His mind was closed against all general 
considerations. He was incapable of 
interest in the fate and fortunes of an- 
other, the slave of his own desires and 
low ambitions. Cold, light, and selfish 
in the last resort, he had that modicum 
of prudence, miscalled morality, which 
keeps a man from inconvenient drunk- 
enness or punishable theft. He coveted, 
besides, a measure of consideration 
from his masters and his fellow-pupils, 
and he had no desire to fail conspicu- 
ously in the external parts of life. Thus 
he made it his pleasure to gain some 
distinction in his studies, and day after 
day rendered unimpeachable eye-service 
to his employer, Mr. K For his 
day of work he indemnified himself by 
nights of roaring, blackguardly enjoy- 
ment; and when that balance had been 
struck, the organ that he called his con- 
science declared itself content. 
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The supply of subjects was a con- 
tinual trouble to him as well as to his 
master. In that large and busy class, 
the raw material of the anatomists kept 
perpetually running out; and the busi- 
ness thus rendered necessary was not 
only unpleasant in itself, but threat- 
ened dangerous consequences to all who 
were concerned. It was the policy of 
Mr. K to ask no question in his. 
dealings with the trade. “They bring 
the body, and we pay the price,” he 
used to say, dwelling on the allitera- 
tion—“quid pro quo.” And, again, and 
somewhat profanely, “Ask no questions,” 
he would tell his assistants, “for con- 
science’ sake.” There was no under- 
standing that the subjects were pro- 
vided by the crime of murder. Had 
that idea been broached to him in words, 
he would have recoiled in horror; but 
the lightness of his speech upon so 
grave a matter was, in itself, an of- 
fence against good manners, and a 
temptation to the men with whom he 
dealt. Fettes, for instance, had often 
remarked to himself upon the singular 
freshness of the bodies. He had been 
struck again and again by the hang- 
dog, abominable looks of the ruffians 
who came to him before the dawn; and 
putting things together clearly in his 
private thoughts, he perhaps attributed 
a meaning too immoral and too cate- 
gorical to the unguarded counsels of his 
master. He understood his duty, in 
short, to have three branches: to take 
what was brought, to pay the price, and 
to avert the eye from any evidence of 
crime. 

One November morning this policy 
ot silence was put sharply to the test. 
He had been awake all night with a 
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racking toothache—pacing his room like 
a caged beast or throwing himself in 
tury on his bed—and had fallen at last 
into that profound, uneasy slumber that 
so often follows on a night of pain, 
when he was awakened by the third or 
fourth angry repetition of the concerted 
signal. There was a thin, bright moon- 
shine; it was bitter cold, windy, and 
frosty; the town had not yet awakened, 
but. an indefinable stir already pre- 
luded the noise and business of the day. 
The ghouls had come later than usual, 
and they seemed more than usually 
eager to be gone. Fettes, sick with 
sleep, lighted them upstairs. He heard 
their grumbling Irish voices through a 
dream; and as they stripped the sack 
from their sad merchandise he leaned 
dozing, with his shoulder propped 
against the wall; he had to shake him- 
self to find the men their money. As 
he did so his eyes lighted on the dead 
face. He started; he took two steps 
nearer, with the candle raised. 

“God Almighty!” he cried. 
Jane Galbraith!” 

The men answered nothing, but they 
shuffled nearer the door. 

“T know her, I tell you,” he con- 
tinued. “She was alive and hearty yes- 
terday. It’s impossible she can be 
dead; it’s impossible you should have 
got this body fairly.” 

“Sure, sir, you’re mistaken entirely,” 
said one of the men. 

But the other looked Fettes darkly 
in the eyes, and demanded the money 
on the spot. 

It was impossible to misconceive the 
threat or to exaggerate the danger. The 
lad’s heart failed him. He stammered 
some excuses, counted out the sum, and 
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saw his hateful visitors depart. No 
sooner were they gone than he hastened 
to confirm his doubts. By a dozen un- 
questionable marks he identified the girl 
he had jested with the day before. He 
saw, with horror, marks upon her body 
that might well betoken violence. A 
panic seized him, and he took refuge 
in his room. There he reflected at 
length over the discovery that he had 
made; considered soberly the bearing 
of Mr. K ’s instructions and the 
danger to himself of interference in so 
serious a business, and at last, in sore 
perplexity, determined to wait for the 
advice of his immediate superior, the 
class assistant. 

This was a young doctor, Wolfe Mac- 
farlane, a high favourite among all the 
reckless students, clever, dissipated, and 
unscrupulous to the last degree. He 
had travelled and studied abroad. His 
manners were agreeable and a little for- 
ward. He was an authority on the 
stage, skilful on the ice or the links 
with skate or golf-club; he dressed with 
nice audacity, and, to put the finishing 
touch upon his glory, he kept a gig and 
a strong trotting-horse. With Fettes 
he was on terms of intimacy; indeed, 
their relative positions called for some 
community of life; and when subjects 
were scarce the pair would drive far 
into the country in Macfarlane’s gig, 
visit and desecrate some lonely grave- 
yard, and return before dawn with their 
booty to the door of the dissecting- 
room. 

On that particular morning Macfar- 
lane arrived somewhat earlier than his 
wont. Fettes heard him, and met him 
on the stairs, told him his story, and 
showed him the cause of his alarm. 
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Macfarlane examined the marks on her 
body. 

“Ves,” he said with a nod, “it looks 
fishy.” 

“Well, what should I do?” asked 
Fettes. 

“Dor” repeated the other. “Do you 
want to do anything? Least said soon- 
est mended, I should say.” 

“Some one else might recognise her,” 
objected Fettes. ‘She was as well 
known as the Castle Rock.” 


“We'll hope not,” said Macfarlane, 
“and if anybody does—well, you didn’t, 
don’t you see, and there’s an end. The 
fact is, this has been going on too long. 
Stir up the mud, and you'll get K 
into the most unholy trouble: you'll be 
in a shocking box yourself. So will I, 
if you come to that. I should like to 
know how any one of us would look, or 
what the devil we should have to say 
for ourselves, in any Christian witness- 
box. For me, you know, there’s one 
thing certain—that, practically speaking 
all our subjects have been murdered. 

“Macfarlane!” cried Fettes. 

“Come now!” sneered the other. 


“As if you hadn’t suspected it your- 
self!” 

“Suspecting is one thing 

“And proof another. Yes, I know; 
and I’m as sorry as you are this should 
have come here,” tapping the body 
with his cane. “The next best thing 
for me is not to recognise it; and,” he 
added coolly, “I don’t. You may, if 
you please. I don’t dictate, but I think 
a man of the world would do as I do; 
and I may add, I fancy that is what 
K would look for at our hands. 
The question is, Why did he choose us 
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two for his assistants? And I answer, 
because he didn’t want old wives.” 


This was the tone of all. others te 
affect the mind of a lad like Fettes. 
He agreed to imitate Macfarlane. The 
body of the unfortunate girl was duly 
dissected, and no one remarked or ap- 
peared to recognise her. 


One afternoon, when his day’s work 
was over, Fettes dropped into a popu- 
lar tavern and found Macfarlane sit- 
ting with a stranger. This was a small 
man, very pale and dark, with coal- 
black eyes. The cut of his features 
gave a promise of intellect and refine- 
ment which was but feebly realised in 
his manners, for he proved, upon a 
nearer acquaintance, coarse, vulgar, and 
stupid. He exercised, however, a very 
remarkable control over Macfarlane; is- 
sued orders like the Great Bashaw; be- 
came inflamed at the least discussion 
or delay, and commented rudely on the 
servility with which he was obeyed. 
This most offensive person took a fancy 
to Fettes on the spot, plied him with 
drinks, and honoured him with unusual 
confidences on his past career. If a 
tenth part of what he confessed were 
true, he was a very loathsome rogue; 
and the lad’s vanity was tickled by the 
attention of so experienced a man. 

“T’m a pretty bad fellow myself,” the 
stranger remarked, “but Macfarlane is 
the boy—Toddy Macfarlane I call him. 
Toddy, order your friend another glass.” 
Or it might be, “Toddy, you jump up 
and shut the door.” ‘“Toddy hates me,” 
he said again. “Oh yes, Toddy, you 
do!” 

“Don’t you call me that confounded 
name,” growled Macfarlane. 
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‘Hear him! Did you ever see the 
lads play knife? He would like to do 
that all over my body,” remarked the 
stranger. 

“We medicals have a better way than 
that,” said Fettes. ‘When we dislike 
a dead friend of ours, we dissect him.” 

Macfarlane looked up sharply, as 
though this jest were scarcely to his 
mind. 

The afternoon passed. Gray, for that 
was the stranger’s name, invited Fettes 
to join them at dinner, ordered a feast 
so sumptuous that the tavern was 
thrown into commotion, and when all 
was done commanded Macfarlane to 
settle the bill. It was late before they 
separated; the man Gray was incapably 
drunk. Macfarlane, sobered by his 
fury, chewed the cud of the money he 
had been forced to squander and the 
slights he had been obliged to swallow. 
Fettes, with various liquors singing in 
his head, returned home with devious 
footsteps and a mind entirely in abey- 
ance. Next day Macfarlane was absent 
from the class, and Fettes smiled to 
himself as he imagined him still squir- 
ing the intolerable Gray from tavern to 
tavern. As soon as the hour of liberty 
had struck, he posted from place to 
place in quest of his last night’s com- 
panions. He could find them, however, 
nowhere; so returned early to his rooms, 
went early to bed, and slept the sleep 
of the just. 

At four in the morning he was awak- 
ende by the well-known signal. De- 
scending to the door, he was filled with 
astonishment to find Macfarlane with 
his gig, and in the gig one of those 
long and ghastly packages with which 
he was so well acquainted. 
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“What?” he cried. “Have you been 
out alone? How did you manage?” 

But Macfarlane silenced him roughly, 
bidding him turn to business. When 
they had got the body upstairs and 
laid it on the table, Macfarlane made 
at first as if he were going away. Then 
he paused and seemed to hesitate; and 
then, “You had better look at the face,” 
said he, in tones of some constraint. 
“You had better,” he repeated, as 
Fettes only stared at him in wonder. 

“But where, and how, and when did 
you come by it?” cried the other. 

“Look at the face,” was the only an- 
swer. 

Fettes was staggered; strange doubts 
assailed him. He looked from the young 
doctor to the body, and then back again. 
At last, with a start, he did as he was 
bidden. He had almost expected the 
sight that met his eyes, and yet the 
shock was cruel. To see, fixed in the 
rigidity of death and naked on that 
coarse layer of sackcloth, the man whom 
he had left well clad and full of meat 
and sin upon the threshold of a tavern, 
awoke, even in the thoughtless Fettes, 
some of the terrors of the conscience. 
It was a cras tibi which re-echoed in 
his soul, that two whom he had known 
should have come to lie upon these icy 


tables. Yet these were only secondary 
thoughts. His first concern regarded 
Wolfe. Unprepared for a challenge so 


momentous, he knew not how to look 
his comrade in the face. He durst not 
meet his eye, and he had neither words 
nor voice at his command. 

It was Macfarlane himself who made 
the first advance. He came up quietly 
behind and laid his hand gently but 
firmly on the other’s shoulder. 
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“Richardson,” said he, “may have the 
head.” 

Now, Richardson was a student who 
had long been anxious for that portion 
of the human subject to dissect. There 
was no answer, and the murderer re- 
sumed: ‘Talking of business, you must 
pay me; your accounts, you see, must 
tally.” 

Fettes found a voice, the ghast of his 
own: “ Pay you!” he cried. ‘Pay you 
for that?” 

“Why, yes, of course you must. By 
all means and on every possible ac- 
count, you must,’ returned the other 
“T dare not give it for nothing, you 
dare not take it for nothing; it would 
compromise us both. This is another 
case like Jane Galbraith’s. The more 
things are wrong, the more we must act 
as if all were right. Where does old 
K keep his money?” 

“There,” answered Fettes hoarsely, 
pointing to a cupboard in the corner. 

“Give me the key, then,” said the 
other calmly, holding out his hand. 

There was an instant’s hesitation, and 
the die was cast. Macfarlane could not 
suppress 2 nervous twitch, the infinites- 
imal mark of an immense relief, as he 
felt the key between his fingers. He 
opened the cupboard, brought out pen 
and ink and a paper-book that stood in 
one compartment, and separated from 
the funds in a drawer a sum suitable to 
the occasion. 

“Now, look here,” he said, “there is 
the payment made—first proof of your 
good faith; first step to your security. 
You have now to clinch it by a second. 
Enter the payment in your book, and 
then you for your part may defy the 
devil.” 
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The next few seconds were for Fettes 
an agony of thought; but in balancing 
his terrors it was the most immediate 
that triumphed. Any future difficulty 
seemed almost welcome if he could 
avoid a present quarrel with Macfarlane. 
He set down the candle which he had 
been carrying all this time, and with a 
steady hand entered the date, the na- 
ture, and the amount of the transaction. 

“And now,” said Macfarlane, “‘it’s 
only fair that you should pocket the 
lucre. Ive had my share already. By- 
the-bye, when a man of the world falls 
into a bit of luck, has a few shillings 
extra in his pocket—I’m ashamed to 
speak of it, but there’s a rule of con- 
duct in the case. No treating, no pur- 
chase of expensive class-books, no 
squaring of old debts; borrow, don’t 
lend.” 

“Macfarlane,” began Fettes, _ still 
somewhat hoarsely, “I have put my 
neck in a halter to oblige you.” 

“To oblige me?” cried Wolfe. ‘Oh, 
come! You did, as near as I can see 
the matter, what you downright had to 
do in self-defence. Suppose I got into 
trouble, where would you be? This 
second little matter flows clearly from 
the first. Mr. Gray is the continuation 
of Miss Galbraith. You can’t begin and 
then stop. If you begin, you must keep 
on beginning; that’s the truth. No rest 
for the wicked.” 

A horrible sense of blackness and the 
treachery of fate seized hold upon the 
soul of the unhappy student. 

“My God!” he cried, “but what have 
I done? and when did I begin? To be 
made a class assistant—in the name of 
reason, where’s the harm in that? Serv- 
ice wanted the position; Service might 
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have got it. Would he have been where 
I am now?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Macfarlane, 
“what a boy you are! What harm has 
come to you? What harm can come to 
you if you hold your tongue? Why, 
man, do you know what this life is? 
There are two squads of us—the lions 
and the lambs. If you’re a lamb, you'll 
come to lie upon these tables like Gray 
or Jane Galbraith; if you’re a lion, 
youll live and drive a horse like me, 


like K , like all the world with any 
wit or courage. You're staggered at 
the first. But look at K ! My dear 


fellow, you’re clever, you have pluck. 
I like you, and K likes you. You 
were born to lead the hunt; and I tell 
you, on my honour and my experience 
of life, three days from now you'll laugh 
at all these scarecrows like a High 
School boy at a farce.” 

And with that Macfarlane took his 
departure and drove off up the wynd in 
his gig to get under cover before day- 
light. Fettes was thus left alone with 
his regrets. He saw the miserable peril 
in which he stood involved. He saw, 
with inexpressible dismay, that there 
was no limit to his weakness, and that, 
from concession to concession, he had 
fallen from the arbiter of Macfarlane’s 
destiny to his paid and helpless accom- 
plice. He would have given the world 
to have been a little braver at the time, 
but it did not occur to him that he 
might still be brave. The secret of Jane 
Galbraith and the cursed entry in the 
’ day-book closed his mouth. 

Hours passed; the class began to ar- 
rive; the members of the unhappy Gray 
were dealt out to one and to another, 
and received without remark. Richard- 
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son was made happy with the head; 
and before the hour of freedom rang, 
Fettes trembled with exultation to per- 
ceive how far they had alrady gone to- 
ward safety. 

For two days he continued to watch, 
with increasing joy, the dreadful process 
of disguise. 

On the third day Macfarlane made 
his appearance. He had been ill, he 
said; but he made up for lost time by 
the energy with which he directed the 
students. To Richardson in particu- 
lar he extended the most valuable as- 
sistance and advice, and that student, 
encouraged by the praise of the demon- 
strator, burned high with ambitious 
hopes, and saw the medal already in 
his grasp. 

Before the week was our Macfarlane’s 
prophecy had been fulfilled. Fettes had 
outlived his terrors and had forgotten 
his baseness. He began to plume him- 
self upon his courage, and had so ar- 
ranged the story in his mind that he 
could look back on these events with 
an unhealthy pride. Of his accomplice 
he saw but little. They met, of course, 
in the business of the class; they re- 
ceived their orders together from Mr. 
K——. At times they had a word or 
two in private, and Macfarlane was 
from first to last particularly kind and 
jovial. But it was plain that he avoided 
any reference to their common secret; 
and even when Fettes whispered to him 
that he had cast in his lot with the lions 
and forsworn the lambs, he only signed 
to him smilingly to hold his peace. 

At length an occasion arose which 
threw the pair once more into a closer 
union. Mr. K—— was again short of 
subjects; pupils were eager, and it was 
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a part of this teacher’s pretensions to 
be always well supplied. At the same 


time there came the news of burial in 
the rustic graveyard of Glencorse. 
Time has little changed the place in 
question. It stood then, as now, upon 
a cross-road, out of call of human habi- 
tations, and buried fathom deep in the 
foliage of six cedar trees. The cries of 
the sheep upon the neighbouring hills, 
the streamlets upon either hand, one 
loudly singing among pebbles, the other 
dripping furtively from pond to pond, 
the stir of the wind in mountainous old 
flowering chestnuts, and once in seven 
days the voice of the bell and the old 
tunes of the precentor, were the only 
sounds that disturbed the silence 
around the rural church. The Resurrec- 
tion Man—to use a byname of the 
period—was not to be deterred by any 
of the sanctities of customary piety. It 
was part of his trade to despise and 
desecrate the scrolls and trumpets of old 
tombs, the paths worn by the feet ot 
worshippers and mourners, and the of- 
ferings and the inscriptions of bereaved 
affection. To rustic neighbourhoods, 
where love is more than commonly 
tenacious, and where some bonds of 
blood or fellowship unite the entire so- 
ciety of a parish, the body-snatcher, 
far from being repelled by natural re- 
spect, was attracted by the ease and 
safety of the task. To bodies that had 
been laid in earth in joyful expectation 
of a far different awakening, there came 
that hasty, lamp-lit, terror-haunted res- 
urrection of the spade and mattock. 
The coffin was forced, the cerements 
torn, and the melancholy relics, clad 
in sackcloth, after being rattled for 
hours on moonless byways, were at 
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length exposed to uttermost indignities 
before a class of gaping boys. 

Somewhat as two vultures may swoop 
upon a dying lamb, Fettes and Macfar- 
lane were to be let loose upon a grave 
in that green and quiet resting-place. 
The wife of a farmer, a woman who 
had lived for sixty years, and been 
known for nothing but good butter and 
a godly conversation, was to be rooted 
from her grave at midnight and carried, 
dead and naked to that far-away city 
that she had always honoured with her 
Sunday’s best; the place beside her fam- 
ily was to be empty till the crack of 
doom; her innocent and almost vener- 
able members to be exposed to that last 
curiosity of the anatomist. 

Late one afternoon the pair set forth, 
well wrapped in cloaks and furnished 
with a formidable bottle. It rained 
without remission—a cold, dense, lash- 
ing rain. Now and again there blew 
a puff of wind, but these sheets of fall- 
ing water kept it down. Bottle and all, 
it was a sad and silent drive as far as 
Penicuik, where they were to spend the 
evening. They stopped once, to hide 
their implements in a thick bush not far 
from the churchyard, and once again 
at the Fisher’s Tryst, to have a toast 
before the kitchen fire and vary their 
nips of whisky with a glass of ale. 
When they reached their journey’s end 
the gig was housed, the horse was fed 
and comforted, and the two young doc. 
tors in a private room sat down to the 
best dinner and the best wine the house 
afforded. The lights, the fire, the beat- 
ing rain upon the window, the cold, 
incongruous work that lay before them, 
added zest to their enjoyment of the 
meal. With every glass their cordiality 
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mcreased. Soon Macfarlane handed a 
little pile of gold to his companion. 

“A compliment,” he said. ‘Between 
friends these little d d accommoda- 
tions ought to fly like pipelights.” 

Fettes pocketed the money, and ap- 
plauded the sentiment to the echo. 
“You are a philosopher,” he cried. “I 
was an ass till I knew you. You and 
K between you, by the Lord Harry! 
but you’ll make a man of me.” 

“Of course we shall,” applauded Mac- 
farlane. “A man? I tell you, it re- 
quired a man to back me up the other 
morning. There are some big, brawling, 
forty-year-old cowards who would have 
turned sick at the look of the d——d 
thing; but not you—you kept your 
head. I watched you.” 

“Well, and why not?” 
vaunted himself. “It was no affair of 
mine. There was nothing to gain on 
the one side but disturbance, and on the 
other I could count on your gratitude, 
don’t you see?” And he slapped his 
pocket till the gold pieces rang. 

Macfarlane somehow felt a certain 
touch of alarm at these unpleasant 
words. He may have regretted that 
he had taught his young companion so 
successfully, but he had no time to in- 
terfere, for the other noisily continued 
in this boastful strain: 

“The great thing is not to be afraid. 
Now, between you and me, I don’t want 
to hang—that’s practical; but for all 
cant, Macfarlane, I was born with a 
contempt. Hell, God, Devil, right, 
wrong, sin, crime, and all the old gal- 
lery of curiosities—they may frighten 
boys, but men of the world, like you 
and me, despise them. Here’s to the 
memory of Gray!” 


Fettes thus 
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It was by this time growing somewhat 
late. The gig, according to order, was 
brought round to the door with both 
lamps brightly shining, and the young 
men had to pay their bill and take the 
road. They announced that they were 
bound for Peebles, and drove in that 
direction till they were clear of the last 
houses of the town; then, extinguishing 
the lamps, returned upon their course, 
and followed a by-road toward Glen- 
corse. There was no sound but that of 
their own passage, and the incessant, 
strident pouring of the rain. It was 
pitch dark; here and there a white gate 
or a white stone ir the well guided 
them for a short space across the night; 
but for the most part it was at a foot 
pace, and almost groping, that they 
picked their way through that resonant 
blackness to their solemn and isolated 
destination. In the sunken woods that 
traverse the neighbourhood of the bury- 
ing-ground the last glimmer failed them, 
and it became necessary to kindle a 
match and reillumine one of the lan- 
terns of the gig. Thus, under the drip- 
ping trees, and environed by huge and 
moving shadows, they reached the scene 
of their unhallowed labours. 

They were both experienced in such 
affairs, and powerful with the spade; 
and they had scarce been twenty min- 
utes at their task before they were 
rewarded by a dull rattle on the coffin 
lid. At the same moment Macfar- 
lane, having hurt his hand upon a stone, 
flung it carelessly above his head. The 
grave, in which they now stood al- 
most to the shoulders, was close to the 
edge of the plateau of the graveyard; 
and the gig lamp had been propped, the 
better to illuminate their labours, against 
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a tree, and on the immediate verge of 
the steep bank descending to the stream. 
Chance had taken a sure aim with the 
stone. Then came a clang of broken 
glass; night fell upon them; sounds al- 
ternately dull and ringing announced the 
bounding of the lantern down the bank, 
and its occasional collision with the 
trees. A stone or two, which it had 
dislodged in its descent, rattled behind 
it into the profundities of the glen; and 
then silence, like night, resumed its 
sway; and they might bend their hear- 
ing to its utmost pitch, but naught was 
to be heard except the rain, now march- 
ing to the wind, now steadily falling 
over miles of open country. 


They were so nearly at an end of their 
abhorred task that they judged it wisest 
to complete it in the dark. The coffin 
was exhumed and broken open; the 
body inserted in the dripping sack and 
carried between them to the gig; one 
mounted to keep it in its place, and the 
other, taking the horse by the mouth, 
groped along by wall and bush until they 
reached the wider road by the Fisher’s 
Tryst. Here was a faint, diffused radi- 
ancy, which they hailed like daylight; 
by that they pushed the horse to a 


good pace and began to rattle along ~ 


merrily in the direction of the town. 


They had both been wetted to the 
skin during their operations, and now, 
as the gig jumped among the deep ruts, 
the thing that stood propped between 
them fell now upon one and now upon 
the other. At every repetition of the 
horrid contact each instinctively repelled 
it with the greater haste; and the pro- 
cess, natural although it was, began to 
tell upon the nerves of the companions. 
Macfarlane made some ill-favoured jest 
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about the farmer’s wife, but it came 
hollowly from his lips, and was allowed 
to drop in silence. Still their unnatural 
burden humped from side to side; and 
now the head would be laid, as if in 
confidence, upon their shoulders, and 
now the drenching sackcloth would flap 


icily about their faces. A creeping 
chill began to possess the soul 
of Fettes. He peered at the bundle, 


and it seemed somehow larger than 
at first. All over the country-side, 
and from every degree of distance, the 
farm dogs accompanied their passage 
with tragic ululations; and it grew and 
grew upon his mind that some unnat- 
ural miracle had been accomplished, 
that some nameless change had befallen 
the dead body, and that it was in fear 
of their unholy burden that the dogs 
were howling. 


“For God’s sake,” said he, making 
a great effort to arrive at speech, “for 
God’s sake, let’s have a light!” 


Seemingly Macfarlane was affected in 
the same direction; for, though he made 
no reply, he stopped’ the horse, passed 
the reins to his companion, got down, 
and proceeded to kindle the remaining 
lamp. | They had by that time got no 
farther than the cross-road down to 
Auchenclinny. The rain still poured 
as though the deluge were returning, 
and it was no easy matter to make a 
light in such a world of wet and dark- 
ness. When at last the flickering blue 
flame had been transferred to the wick 
and began to expand and clarify, and 
shed a wide circle of misty brightness 
round the gig, it became possible for 
the two young men to see each other 
and the thing they had along with them. 
The rain had moulded the rough sack- 
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ing to the outlines of the body under- 
neath; the head was distinct from the 
trunk, the shoulders plainly modelled; 
something at once spectral and human 
riveted their eyes upon the ghastly com- 
rade of their drive. 

For some time Macfarlane stood mo- 
tionless, holding up the lamp. A name- 
less dread was swathed, like a wet sheet, 
about the body, and tightened the white 
skin upon the face of Fettes; a fear 
that was meaningless, a horror of what 
could not eb, kept mounting to his brain. 
Another beat of the watch, and he had 
spoken. But his comrade forestalled 
him. 

“That is not a woman,” said Mac- 
farlane, in a hushed voice. 

“Tt was a woman when we put her 
in,” whispered Fettes. 
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“Hold that lamp,” said the other. 
“T must see her face.” 

And as Fettes took the lamp his com- 
panion untied the fastenings of the sack 
and drew down the cover from the head. 
The light fell very clear upon the dark, 
well-moulded features and smooth- 
shaven cheeks of a too familiar counte- 
nance, often beheld in dreams of both 
of these young men. A wild yell rang 
up into the night; each leaped from his 
own side into the roadway: the lamp 
fell, broke, and was extinguished; and 
the horse, terrified by this unusual com- 
motion, bounded and went off toward 
Edinburgh at a gallop, bearing along 
with it, sole occupant of the gig, the 
body of the dead and long-dissected 
Gray. 
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THERE was a man of the Island of 
Hawaii whom I shall call Keawe; for 
the truth is, he still lives and his name 
must be kept secret; but the place of 
his birth was not far from Honaunau, 
where the bones of Keawe the Great 
lie hidden in a cave. This man was 
poor, brave, and active; he could read 
and write like a school-master; he was 
a first-rate mariner besides, sailed for 
some time in the island steamers, and 
steered a whale-boat on the Hamakua 
coast. At length it came to Keawe’s 
mind to have a sight of the great world 
of foreign cities, and he shipped on a 
vessel bound for San Francisco. 


This is a fine town, with a fine har- 
bor and a rich people uncountable, and 
in particular there is one hill which is 
covered with palaces. Upon this hill 
Keawe was one day taking a walk, with 
his pocket full of money, viewing the 
great houses upon either hand with 
pleasure. 

“What fine houses these are!” he was 
thinking, ‘and how happy must these 
people be who dwell in them and take 
no care for the morrow.” 

The thought was in his mind when 
he came abreast of a house that was 
smaller than some others, but all fin- 
ished and beautiful like a toy; the steps. 
of that house shone like silver, and the 
borders of the garden bloomed like gar- 
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lands; and the windows were bright like 
diamonds; and Keawe stopped and won- 
dered at the excellence of all he saw. 
So, stopping, he was aware of a man 
that looked forth upon him through a 
window so clear that Keawe could see 
him as you see a fish in a pool upon 
the reef. The man was elderly, with a 
bald head and a black beard; and his 
face was heavy with sorrow, and he 
bitterly sighed. And the truth of it is 
that as Keawe looked in upon the man, 
and the man looked out upon Keawe, 
each envied the other. 

All of a sudden the man smiled and 
nodded, and beckoned Keawe to enter, 
and met him in the door of the house. 

“This is a fine house of mine,” said 
the man, and bitterly sighed. “Would 
you not care to view the chambers?” 

So he led Keawe all over it from the 
cellar to the roof, and there was noth- 
ing there that was not perfect of its 
kind, and Keawe was astonished. 

“Truly,” said Keawe, “this is a beau- 
tiful house. If I lived in the like of it, 
I should be laughing all day long; how 
comes it, then, that you should be sigh- 
ing?” 

“There is no reason,” said the man, 
“why you should not have a house sim- 
ilar to this, and finer, if you wish. You 
have some money, I suppose?” 

“T have fifty dollars,” said Keawe, 
“but a house like this will cost more 
than fifty dollars.” 

The man made a computation. 

“T am sorry you have no more,” said 
he, “for it may raise you trouble in the 
future; but it shall be yours at fifty 
dollars.” 

“The house?” asked Keawe. 

“No, not the house,” replied the man, 
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“but the bottle. For I must tell you, 
although I appear to you so rich and 
fortunate, all my fortune, and this house 
itself and its garden, came out of a bot- 
tle not much bigger than a pint. This 
AS} beg 

And he opened a lock-fast place and 
he took out a round-bellied bottle with 
a long neck. The glass of it was white, 
like milk, with changing rainbow colors 
in the grain; while inside something ob- 
scurely moved, like a shadow and a fire. 

“This is the bottle,’ said the man; 
and when Keawe laughed, “You do not 
believe me?” he added. ‘Try, then, for 
yourself. See if you can break it.” 


So Keawe took the bottle up and 
dashed it on the floor till he was weary, 
but it jumped on the floor, like a child’s 
ball, and was not injured. 

“This is a strange thing,” said Keawe; 
“for by the touch of it, as well as by 
the look, the bottle should be of glass.” 

“Of glass it is,” replied the man, sigh- 
ing more heavily than ever; “but the 
glass of it was tempered in the flames 
of hell. An imp lives in it, and that is 
the shadow we behold there moving; or 
so I suppose. If any man buys this 
bottle, the imp is at his command; all 
that he desires: love, fame, money, 
houses like this house—ay, or a city like 
this city—all are his at the word ut- 
tered. Napoleon had this bottle, and 
by. it he grew to be the king of the 
world, but he sold it at the last and fell. 
Captain Cook had this bottle, and by it 
found his way to so many islands; but 
he, too, sold it, and was slain upon 
Hawaii. For once it is sold, the power 
goes, and the protection; and unless a 
man remain content with what he has, ill 
will befall him.” 
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“And yet you talk of selling it your- 
self?” Keawe said. 

“T have all I wish, and I am growing 
elderly,” replied the man. ‘There is 
one thing the imp can not do; he can 
not prolong life; and it would not be 
fair to conceal from you there is a draw- 
back to the bottle; for if a man dies be- 
fore he sells it he must burn in hell for- 
ever.” 

“To be sure, that is a drawback, and 
no mistake,” cried Keawe. “I would 

not, meddle with the thing. I can do 
without a house, thank God! but there 
is one thing I could not be doing with 
one particle, and that is to be damned.” 

“Dear me! you must not run away 
with things,” returned the man. “All 
you have to do is to use the power of 
the imp in moderation, and then sell it 
to some one else, as I do to you, and 
finish your life in comfort.” 

“Well, I observe two things,” said 
Keawe. ‘‘All the time you keep sighing 
like a maid in love; that is one. And 
for the other you sell this bottle very 
cheap.” 

“T have told you already why I sigh,” 
said the man. “It is because I fear 
my health is breaking up; and, as you 
said yourself, to die and go to the devil 
is a pity for any one. As for why I 
sell so cheap, I must explain to you 
there is a peculiarity about the bottle. 
Long ago, when the devil brought it first 
upon the earth, it was extremely ex- 
pensive, and was sold first of all to 
Prester John for many millions of dol- 
lars; but it can not be sold at all, unless 
sold at a loss. If you sell it for as much 
as you paid for it, back it comes to you 
again, like a homing pigeon. It follows 
that the price has kept falling in these 
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centuries, and the bottle is now remark- 
ably cheap. I bought it myself from 
one of my great neighbors on this hill, 
and the price I paid was only ninety dol- 
lars. I could sell it for as high as 
eighty-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents, but not a penny dearer, or back 
the thing must come to me. Now, 
about this there are two bothers. First, 
when you offer a bottle so singular for 
eighty-odd dollars, people suppose you 
to be jesting. And second—but there 
is no hurry about that, and I need not 
go into it. Only remember, it must be 
coined money that you sell it for.” 

“How am I to know that this is all 
true?” said Keawe. 


“Some of it you can try at once,” 
replied the man. “Give me your fifty 
dollars, take the bottle, and wish your 
fifty dollars back into your pocket. If 
that does not happen, I pledge you my 
honor I will cry off the bargain and 
restore your money.” 

“You are not deceiving me?” said 
Keawe. 

The man bound himself with a great 
oath. 

“Well, I will risk that much,” said 
Keawe, “for that can do no harm.” 

And he paid over his money to the 
man, and the man handed him the bot- 
tle. 

“Imp of the bottle,” said Keawe, “I 
want my fifty dollars back.” 

And sure enough, he had scarce said 
the word before his pocket was as 
heavy as ever. 

“To be sure, this is a wonderful bot- 
tle,” said Keawe. 

“And now, good-morning to you, my 
fine fellow, and the devil go with you 
for me!” said the man. 
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“Hold on!” said Keawe; “I don’t 
want any more of this fun. Here, take 
your bottle back.” 

“You have bought it for less than I 
paid for it,” replied the man, rubbing 
his hands. “It is yours now, and for 
my part, I am only concerned to see 
the back of you.” 

And with that he rang for his Chi- 
nese servant and had Keawe shown out 
of the house. 

Now, when Keawe was in the street, 
with the bottle under his arm, he be- 
gan to think. 

“Tf all this is true about this bottle, 
I may have made a losing bargain,” 
thinks he. “But, perhaps, the man was 
only fooling me.” 

The first thing he did was to count 
his money. The sum was exact—forty- 
nine American dollars and one Chili 
piece. 

“That looks like the truth,” said Ke- 
awe. “Now I will try another part.” 

The streets in that part of the city 
were as clean as a ship’s decks, and 
though it was noon, there were no pas- 
sengers. Keawe set the bottle in the 
gutter and walked away. Twice he 
looked back, and there was the milky, 
round-bellied bottle where he left it. 
A third time he turned back and turned 
a corner; but he had scarce done so 
when something knocked upon his el- 
bow, and behold! it was the long neck 
sticking up, and as for the round belly, 
it was jammed into the pocket of his 
pilot-coat. 

“And that looks like the truth, too,” 
said Keawe. 

The next thing he did was to buy a 
corkscrew in a shop, and go apart into 
a secret place in the fields. And there 


he tried to draw the cork; but as often 
as he put the screw in, out it came 
again, and the cork was as whole as 
ever. 


“This is some new sort of cork,” said 
Keawe; and all at once he began to 
shake and sweat, for he was afraid of 
that bottle. 


On his way back to the port side, he 
saw a shop where a man sold shells and 
clubs from the wild islands, old heathen 
deities, old coined money, pictures from 
China and Japan, and all manner of 
things that sailors bring in their sea- 
chests. And here he had an idea. So 
he went in and offered the bottle for 
one hundred dollars. The man of the 
shop laughed at him at first, and offered 
him five dollars, as indeed it was a cur- 
ious bottie; such glass was never blown 
in any human glass-work, so prettily the 
colors shone under the milky-white, and 
so strangely the shadow hovered in the 
midst; so, after he had disputed for a 
while, after the manner of his kind, 
the shopman gave Keawe sixty silver 
dollars for the thing, and set it on a 
shelf in the midst of his window. 


“Now,” said Keawe, “I have sold for 
sixty which I bought for fifty, or, to say 
the truth, a little less, because one of 
my dollars was from Chili. Now I 
shall know the truth upon another 
point.” 

So he went back on board his ship, 
and when he opened his chest there was 
the bottle, and it had come more quickly 
than himself. Now, Keawe had a mate 
on board, whose name was Lopaka. 


“What ails you?” said Lopaka, “that 
you stare in your chest?” 


They were alone in the ship’s fore- 
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castle, and Keawe bound him to secrecy 
and told all. 


“This is a very strange affair,’ said 
Lopaka, “and I fear you will be in 
trouble about this bottle. But there is 
one point very clear—that you are sure 
of the trouble, and you had better have 
the profit in the bargain. Make up your 
mind what you want with it, give the 
order, and if it is done as you desire, 
I will buy the bottle myself, for I have 
an idea of my own to get a schooner 
and go trading through the islands.” 

“That is not my idea,” said Keawe; 
“but to have a beautiful house and gar- 
den on the Kona coast, where I was 
born, the sun shining in at the door, 
flowers in the garden, glass in the win- 
dows, pictures on the walls, and toys 
and fine carpets on the tables, for all 
the world like the house I was in this 
day, only a story higher, and with bal- 
conies all about, like the king’s palace; 
and to live there without care and make 
merry with my friends and relatives.” 

“Well,” said Lopaka, “let us carry 
it back with us to Hawaii, and if all 
comes true, as you suppose, I will buy 
the bottle, as I said, and ask a 
schooner.” 

Upon that they were agreed, and it 
was not long before the ship returned 
to Honolulu, carrying Keawe, and Lo- 
paka, and the bottle. They were scarce 
vome ashore, when they met a friend 
upon the beach, who began at once to 
condole with Keawe. 

“T do not know what I am to be 
condoled about,” said Keawe. 

“Ts it possible you have not heard?” 
said the friend. “Your uncle, that good 
old man, is dead, and your cousin, that 
beautiful boy, was drowned at sea.” 
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Keawe was filled with sorrow, and 
beginning to weep and to lament, he 
forgot about the bottle. But Lopaka 
was thinking to himself, and presently, 
when Keawe’s grief was a little abated, 
“T have been thinking,” said Lopaka, 
“had not your uncle lands in Hawaii, 
in the district of Kau?” 

“No,” said Keawe, “not in Kau; they 
are on the mountain-side, a little be; 
south Hookena.” 

“These lands will now be yours?” 
asked Lopaka. 


“And so they will,” said Keawe, and 
began again to lament for his relatives. 

“No,” said Lopaka, ‘‘do not lament at 
present. I have a thought in my mind. 
How if this should be the doing of the 
bottle? For here is the place ready for 
your house.” 

“Tf this be so,” said Keawe, “it is a 
very ill way to serve me by killing my 
relatives. But it may be, indeed; for 
it was in just such a station that I saw 
the house with my mind’s eye.” 

“The house, however, is not yet 
built,” said Lopaka. 

“No; nor like to be,” says Keawe,. 
“for though my uncle has some coffee, 
and ava, and bananas, it will not be 
more than will keep me in comfort; 
and the rest of that land is the black 
lava.” 

“Let us go to the lawyer,” said Lo- 
paka; “I have still this idea in my 
mind.” 

Now, when they came to the lawyer’s 
it appeared Keawe’s uncle had grown 
monstrous rich in the last days, and 
there was a fund of money. 

“And here is the money for the 
house,”’ cried Lopaka. 

“If you are thinking of a new house,” 
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said the lawyer, “here is the card of 
a new architect, of whom they tell me 
great things.” 

“Better and better!” cried Lopaka. 
“Here is all made plain for us. Let us 
continue to obey orders.” 


So they went to the architect, and 
he had drawings of houses on his table. 


“You want something out of the 
way,” said the architect. “How do you 
like this?” and he handed a drawing to 
Keawe. 


Now, when Keawe set eyes on the 
drawing he cried out aloud, for it was 
the picture of his thought exactly drawn. 

“T am in for this house,” thought he. 
“Little as I like the way it comes to 
me, I am in for it now, and I may as 
well take the good along with the evil.” 

So he told the architect all that he 
wished, and how he would have that 
house furnished, and about the pictures 
on the walls and the knickknacks on the 
tables; and then he asked the man 
plainly for how much he would under- 
take the whole affair. 

The architect put many questions, and 
took his pen and made a computation; 
and when he had done he named the 
very sum that Keawe had inherited. 

Lopaka and Keawe looked at each 
other and nodded. 

“Tt is quite clear,’ thought Keawe, 
“that I am to have this house, whether 
or not. It comes from the devil, and I 
fear I will get little good by that. And 
of one thing I am sure, I will make no 
more wishes as long as I have this bot- 
tle. But with the house I am saddled, 
and I may as well take the good along 
with the evil.” 

So he made his terms with the archi- 
tect, and they signed a paper; and Ke- 
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awe and Lopaka took ship agair and 
sailed to Australia; for it was concluded 
between them they should not interfere 
at all, but leave the architect and the 
bottle imp to build and to adorn that 
house at their own pleasure. 

The voyage was a good voyage, only 
all the time Keawe was holding in his 
breath, for he had sworn he would utter 
no more wishes and take no more favors 
from the devil. The time was up when 
they got back; the architect told them 
that the house was ready, and Keawe 
and Lopaka_took a passage in the “Hall” 
and went down Kona ways to view the 
house and see if all had been done fitly, 
according to the thought that was in 
Keawe’s mind. 


II. 


Now, the house stood on the mountain- 
side, visible to ships. Above, the forest 
ran up into the clouds of rain; below, 
the black lava fell in cliffs, where the 
kings of old lay buried. A garden 
bloomed about that house with every 
hue of flowers; and there was an orchard 
of Papaia on the one hand, and an or- 
chard of fruit-bread on the other; and 
right in front, toward the sea, a ship’s 
mast had been rigged up, and bore a 
flag. As for the house, it was three 
stories high, with great chambers and 
broad balconies on each; the windows 
were of glass so excellent that it was as 
clear as water and as bright as day; 
all manner of furniture adorned the 
chambers; pictures hung upon the walls 
in golden frames—pictures of ships, and 
men fighting, and of the most beautiful 
women, and of singular places. No- 
where in the world are there pictures of 
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so bright a color as those Keawe found 
hanging in his house. As for the knick- 
knacks, they were extraordinary fine; 
chiming clocks and musical-boxes, little 
men with nodding heads, books filled 
with pictures, weapons from all quarters 
of the world, and the most elegant puz- 
zles to entertain the leisure of a soli- 
tary man. And as no one would care 
to live in such chambers, only to walk 
through and view them, the balconies 
were made so broad that a whole town 
might have lived upon them in delight; 
and Keawe knew not which to prefer, 
whether the back porch, where you got 
the land breeze, and looked upon the 
orchards and the flowers, or the front 
balcony, where you could drink the wind 
of the sea, and look down the steep wall 
of the mountain, and see the “Hall” 
going by once a week or so, between 
Hookena and the Hills of Pele, or the 
schooners plying up the coast for wood, 
and ava, and bananas. 

When they had viewed all, Keawe 
and Lopaka sat on the porch. 

“Well,” asked Lopaka, “is it all as 
you designed?” 

“Words cannot utter it,” said Keawe. 
“Tt is better than I dreamed, and I am 
sick with satisfaction.” 

“There is but one thing to consider,” 
said Lopaka. “All this may be quite 
natural, and the bottle imp have noth- 
ing whatever to say to it. If I were 
to buy the bottle and get no schooner 
after all, I should have put my hand 
in the fire for nothing. I gave you my 
word, I know, but yet I think you would 
not grudge me one more proof.” 

“T have sworn I would take no more 
favors,’ said Keawe. “I have gone al- 
ready deep enough.” : 
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“This is no favor I am thinking of,” 
replied Lopaka. “It is only to see the 
imp himself. There is nothing to be 
gained by that, and so nothing to be 
ashamed of, and yet if I once saw him 
I should be ashamed of the whole mat- 
ter. So indulge me so far, and let me 
see the imp, and after that there is the 
money in my hand, and I will buy it.” 

“There is only one thing that I am 
afraid of,” said Keawe. ‘The imp may 
be very ugly to view, and if you once 
set eyes on him you might be very un- 
desirous of the bottle.” 

“T am a man of my word,” said Lo- 
“And here is the money betwixt 


“Very well,” replied Keawe; “I have 
a curiosity myself. So come, let us have 
one look at you, Mr. Imp.” 

Now, as soon as that was said, the 
imp looked out of the bottle and in 
again, swift as a lizard; and there sat 
Keawe and Lopaka, turned to stone. 
The night had quite come before either 
found a thought to say or voice to say it 
with, and then Lopaka pushed the 
money over and took the bottle. 

“T am a man of my word,” said he; 
“and had need to be so, or I would 
not touch this bottle with my foot. 
Well, I shall get my schooner and a 
dollar or two for my pocket; and then 
I will be rid of this devil as fast as I 
can. For, to tell the plain truth, the 
look of him has cast me down.” 

“Lopaka,” said Keawe, “do not think 
any worse of me than you can help. 
I know it is night, and the roads bad, 
and the pass by the tombs an ill place 
to go by so late; but I declare, since 
i have seen the little face I can not eat, 
or sleep, or pray till it is gone from 
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me. I will give you a lantern and a 
basket to put the bottle in, and any 
picture or fine thing in my house that 
takes your fancy, and be gone at once, 
and go sleep at Hookena with Nahinu.” 

“Keawe,” said Lopaka, “many a man 
would take this ill; above all, when I 
am doing you a turn so friendly as to 
keep my word and to buy the bottle, 
_ and, for that matter, the night, and the 
dark, and the way by the tombs must 
be all tenfold more dangerous to a man 
with such a sin upon his conscience and 
such a bottle under his arm. But for 
my part, I am so extremely terrified 
myself, I have not the heart to blame 
you. Here I go, then, and I pray God 
you may be happy in your house, and I 
fortunate with my schooner, and both 
get to heaven in the end, in spite of the 
devil and his bottle.” 

So Lopaka went down the mountain, 
and Keawe stood in his front balcony 
and listened to the clink of the horse’s 
shoes and watched the lantern go shin- 
ing down the path and along the cliff 
of caves, where the old dead are buried; 
and all the time he trembled and clasped 
his hands and prayed for his friend, and 
gave glory to God that he himself was 
escaped out of that trouble. 


But the next day came very brightly, 
and that new house of his was so de- 
lightful to behold that he forgot his 
terrors. One day followed another, and 
Keawe dwelt there in perpetual joy. He 
had his place on the back porch; it 
was there he ate, and lived, and read 
the stories in the Honolulu newspapers; 
but when any one came by they would 
go in and view the chambers and the 
pictures. And the fame of the house 
went far and wide. It was called Ka- 
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Hale Nui—the Great House—in ll 
Kona; and sometimes the Bright House, 
for Keawe kept a Chinaman, who was 
all day dusting and furbishing, and the 
glass, and the gilt, and the fine stuffs, 
and the pictures shone as bright as the 
morning. As for Keawe himself, he 
could not walk in the chambers without 
singing, his heart was so enlarged; and 
when ships sailed by upon the sea he 
would fly his colors on the mast. 

Some time went by until one day 
Keawe went upon a visit as far as Kai- 
lua, to certain of his friends. There 
he was well feasted, and left as soon as 
he could the next morning, and rode 
hard, for he was impatient to behold 
his beautiful house, and besides, the 
night then coming on was the night in 
which the dead of old days go abroad 
in the sides of Kona; and having al- 
ready meddled with the devil, he was 
the more chary of meeting with the 
dead. A little beyond Honaunau, look- 
ing far ahead, he was aware of a woman 
bathing in the edge of the sea; and she 
seemed a well-grown girl; but he thought 
no more of it. Then he saw her white 
shift flutter as she put it on, and then 
her red holoku, and by the time he 
came abreast of her she was done with 
her toilet and had come up from the 
sea and stood by the track-side in her 
red holoku, and she was all fresh with 
the bath, and her eyes shone and were 
kind. Now Keawe no sooner beheld her 
than he drew rein. 

“T thought I knew every one in this 
country,” he said. “How comes it that 
I do not know.you?” 

“T am Kokua, daughter of Kiano,” 
said the girl, “and I have just returned 
from Oahu. Who are you?” 
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“T will tell you who I am in a little,” 
said Keawe, dismounting from his horse, 
“ but not now, for I have a thought in 
my mind, and if you knew who I was, 
you might have heard of me, and you 


would not give me a true answer. But 
tell me, first of all, one thing. Are 
you married?” 

At this Kokua laughed out loud. 

“Tt is you who ask questions,” she 


said. “Are you married yourself?” 

“Indeed, Kokua, I am not,” replied 
Keawe, “and never thought to be until 
this hour. But here is the plain truth: 
I have met you here at the road-side 
and saw your eyes, which are like the 
stars, and my heart went to you swift 
as a bird. And so now, if you want 
none of me, say so, and I will go on 
to my own place; but if you think me 
no worse than any other young man, say 
so, too, and I will turn aside to your 
father’s for the night, and to-morrow 
T will talk with the good man.” 

Kokua said never a word, but she 
looked at the sea and laughed. 

“Kokua,” said Keawe, “if you say 
nothing, I will take that for the good 
answer; so let us be stepping to your 
father’s door.” 

She went on ahead of him, still with- 
out speech; only sometimes she glanced 
back, and glancea away again; and she 
kept the strings of her hat in her mouth. 

Now, when they had come to the 
door, Kiano came out in his veranda, 
and cried out, and welcomed Keawe 
by name. At that the girl looked over, 
for the fame of the great house had 
come to her ears, and to be sure it was 
a great temptation. All that evening 
they were very merry together; and the 
girl wes as bold as brass under the eyes 
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of her parents, and made a mark of Ke- 
awe, for she had a quick wit. The next 
day he had a word with Kiano, and 
found the girl alone. 

“Kokua,” said he, ““you made a mark 
of me all evening; and it is still time 
to bid me go. I would not tell you who 
I was, because I have so fine a house, 
and I feared you would think too much 
of that house and too little of the man 
who loves you. Now you know all, and 
if you wish to have seen the last of 
me, say so at once.” 

“No,” said Kokua. But this time 
she did not laugh, nor did Keawe ask 
for more. 

This was the wooing of Keawe; things 
had gone quickly, but so an arrow goes, 
and the ball of a rifle swifter still, and 
yet both may strike the target. Things 
had gone fast, but they had gone far 
also, and the thought of Keawe rang in 
the maiden’s head; she heard his voice 
in the breach of the surf upon the lava, 
and for this young man that she had 
seen but twice she would have left 
father, and mother, and her native is- 
lands. As for Keawe himself, his horse 
flew up the path of the mountain under 
the cliff of tombs, and the sound of the 
hoofs, and the sound of Keawe singing 
to himself for pleasure, echoed in the 
caverns of the dead. He came to the 
Bright House, and still he was singing. 
He sat and ate in the broad balcony, 
and the Chinaman wondered at his mas- 
ter, to hear how he sung between the 
mouthfuls. The sun went down into the 
sea, and the night came, and Keawe 
walked the balconies by lamp-light, high | 
on the mountain, and the voice of his 
singing startled men on ships. 


“Here am I now upon my high place,” 


| 
| 
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he said to himself. “Life may be no 
better; this is the mountain-top; and 
all shelves about me toward the worse. 
For the first time I will light up the 
chambers, and bathe in my fine bath, 
with the hot water and the cold, and 
sleep above in the bed of my bridal- 
chamber. 


So the Chinaman had word, and he 
must rise from sleep and light the fur- 
maces; and as he walked below beside 
the boilers, he heard his master singing 
and rejoicing above him in the lighted 
chambers. When the water began to 
be hot, the Chinaman cried to his mas- 
ter, and Keawe went into the bath-room, 
and the Chinaman heard him sing as 
he filled the marble basin, and heard 
him sing again, the singing broken, as 
he undressed, until, of a sudden, the 
song ceased. The Chinaman listened 
and listened; he called up the house to 
Keawe, to ask him if all were well, and 
Keawe answered him “Yes,” and bade 
him go to bed, but there was no more 
singing in the Bright House, and all 
night long the Chinaman heard his mas- 
ter’s feet go round and round the bal- 
conies without repose. 


Now the truth of it was this: As 
Keawe undressed for his bath, he spied 
upon his flesh a patch like a patch of 
lichen on a rock, and it was then that 
he stopped singing. For he knew the 
likeness of that patch, and he knew 
that he had fallen in the Chinese evil. 

Now, it is a sad thing for any man to 
fall into this sickness. And it would be 
a sad thing for any one to leave a house 
so beautiful and so commodious, and 
depart from all his friends to the north 
coast of Molokai, between the mighty 
cliff and the sea-breakers. But what 
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was that to the case of the man Keawe? 
He who had met his love but yesterday, 
and won her but that morning, and now 
saw all his hopes break in a moment 
like a piece of glass. 

Awhile he sat upon the edge of the 
bath; then sprung, with a cry, and ran 
outside, and to and fro, and to and fro 
along the balcony like one despairing. 

“Very willingly could I leave Hawaii, 
the home of my fathers,’ Keawe was 
thinking. “Very lightly could I leave 
my house, the high-placed, the many- 
windowed, here upon the mountains. 
Very bravely could I go to Molokai, to 
Kalaupapa by the cliffs, to live with the 
smitten, and to sleep there far from my 
fathers. But what wrong have I done, 
what sin lies upon my soul, that I should 
have encountered Kokua coming cool 
from the sea water in the evening— 
Kokua, the soul-ensnarer, Kokua, the 
light of my life? Her may I never wed, 
her may I look upon no longer, her may 
I no more handle with my loving hand. 
An it is for this—it is for you, oh, 
Kokua, that I pour my lamentations!” 

Thereupon he called to mind it was 
the next day the “Hall” went by on her 
return to Honolulu. 

“There I must go first,” he thought, 
“and seek Lopaka. For the best hope 
that I have now is to find that same 
bottle I was so pleased to be rid of.” 


Now, you are to observe what kind of 
a man Keawe was, for he might have 
dwelt there in the Bright House for 
years, and no one been the wiser of his 
sickness; but he recked nothing of that 
if he must lose Kokua. And again he 
might have wed Kokua even as he was; 
as so many would have done, because 
they have the souls of pigs. But Keawe 
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loved the maid manfully, and he would 
do her no hurt and bring her in no dan- 
ger. 

A little beyond the midst of the night 
came in his mind the recollection of that 
bottle. He went round to the back 
porch and called to memory the day 
when the devil had looked forth, and 
at the thought ice ran in his veins. 


“A dreadful thing is the bottle,” 
thought Keawe, “and dreadful is the 
imp, and it is a dreadful thing to risk 
the flames of hell. But what other 
hope have I to cure my sickness or to 
wed Kokua?’ What!” he thought, 
“would I beard the devil once only to 
get me a house, and not face him again 
to win Kokua?”’ 
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NEVER a wink could he sleep, the food 
stuck in his throat; but he sent a letter 
to Kiano, and about the time when 
the steamer would be coming rode down 
beside the cliff of the tombs. It rained; 
his horse went heavily; he looked up 
at the black mouths of caves, and he 
envied the dead that slept there and 
were done with trouble, and called to 
. mind how he had galloped by the day 
before, and was astonished. So he came 
down to Hookena, and there was all the 
country gathered for the steamer, as 
usual. In the shed before the store 
they sat, and jested, and passed the 
news; but there was no matter of 
speech in Keawe’s bosom, and he sat 
in their midst and looked without on the 
rain falling on the houses and the surf 
beating among the rocks, and the sighs 
arose in his throat. 
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“Keawe, of the Bright House, is out 
of spirits,’ said one to another. 

Indeed, and so he was, and little won- 
der. 

Then the “Hall” came, and the 
whale-boat carried him on board. The 
after-part of the ship was full of 
Haoles—whites—who had been to visit 
the volcano, as their custom is, and 
the midst was crowded with Kanakas, 
and the forepart with wild bulls from 
Hilo, and horses from Kau; but Keawe 
sat apart from all, in his sorrow, and 
watched for the house of Kiano. There 
it sat, low upon the shore, in the black 
rocks, and shaded by the cocoa-palms, 
and there by the door was a red holoku, 
no greater than a fly, and going to and 
fro with a fly’s business. 

“Ah! queen of my heart,” he cried, 
“T will venture my dear soul to win 
you!” 

Soon after darkness fell, and the 
cabins were lighted up, and the Haoles 
sat and played cards and drank whis- 
key, as their custom is; but Keawe 
walked the decks ali night, and all the 
next day; as they steamed under the lee 
of Maui or of Molokai he was still pac- . 
ing to and fro, like a wild animal in a 
menagerie. 

Toward evening they passed Diamond | 
Head and came to the pier of Hono-. 
lulu. Keawe stepped out among the) 
crowd and began to ask for Lopaka., 
It seemed he had become the owner; 
of a schooner, none better in the is- 
lands, and was gone upon an adventure: 
as far as Pola-Pola or Kahiki; so there 
was no help to be looked for from Lo-- 
paka. Keawe called to mind a friend 
of his, a lawyer in the town (I must not; 
tell his name), and inquired of him;; 
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they said he had grown suddenly rich 
and had a fine new house upon Waikiki 
shore; and this put a thought in 
Keawe’s head, and he called a hack 
and drove to the lawyer’s house. 

The house was all brand new, and 
the trees in the garden no greater than 
walking-sticks, and the lawyer (when 
he came) had the air of a man well 
pleased. 

“What can I do to serve you?” said 
the lawyer. 

“You are a friend of Lopaka’s,” re- 
plied Keawe, “and Lopaka purchased 
from me a certain piece of goods that 
I thought you might enable me to 
trace.” 

The lawyer’s face grew very dark. 

“T do not profess to misunderstand 
you, Mr. Keawe,” said he, “though this 
is an ugly business to be stirring in. 
You may be sure I know nothing, but 
yet I have a guess; and if you would 
apply in a certain quarter, I think you 
might have news.” 

And he named the name of a man, 
which again I had better not repeat. 
So it was for days; and Keawe went 
from one to another, finding every- 
where new clothes and carriages, and 
fine new houses, and men everywhere 
in great contentment; although (to be 
sure) when he hinted at his business 
their faces would cloud over. 

“No doubt, I am upon the track,” 
thought Keawe. “These new clothes 
and carriages are all the gifts of the 
little imp, and these glad faces are the 
faces of men who have taken their 
profit and got rid of the accursed thing 
in safety. When I see pale cheeks and 
hear sighing, I shall know that I am 
near the bottle.” 
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So it befell at last that he was recom- 
mended to a Haole in Beritania Street. 
When he came to the door, about the 
hour of the evening meal, there were 
the usual marks of the new house, and 
the young garden, and the electric light 
shining in the windows; but when the 
owner came a shock of hope and fear 
ran through Keawe. For here was a 
young man, white as a corpse and black 
about the eyes, the hair shedding from 
his head, and such a look in his counte- 
nance aS a man may have when he is 
waiting for the gallows.” 

“Here it is, to be sure,” thought 
Keawe; and so with this man he no- 
ways veiled his errand. “I am come 


to buy the bottle,” said he. 


At the word the young Haole of 


Beritania Street reeled against the 
wall. 
“The bottle!” he gasped. “To buy 


the bottle?” 

Then he seemed to choke, and seiz- 
ing Keawe by the arm, carried him 
into the room and poured out wine in 
two glasses. 

“Here is my respects,” said Keawe, 
who had been much about with Haoles 
in his time. “Yes,” he added, “I am 
come to buy the bottle. What is the 
price by now?” 

At that word the young man let his 


glass slip through his fingers, and. 
looked upon Keawe like a ghost. 
“The price?” says he. “The price? 


You do not know the price?” 

“Tt is for that I am asking you,” re- 
turned Keawe. “But why are you so 
much concerned? Is there anything 
wrong about the price?” 

“Tt has dropped a great deal in value 
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since your time, Mr. Keawe,’” said the 
young man, stammering. 

“Well, well, I shall have the less to 
pay for it,” says Keawe. “How much 
did it cost you?” 

The young man was as white as a 
sheet. 

“Two cents,” said he. 

“What!” cried Keawe; “two cents? 
Why, then, you can only sell it for one. 
And he who buys it a2 

The word died upon Keawe’s tongue. 
He who bought it could never sell it 
again; the bottle and the bottle imp 
must abide with him until he died, and 
when he died must carry him to the 
red end of hell. 

The young man of Beritania Street 
fell upon his knees. 

“For God’s sake, buy it!” he cried. 
“Vou can have all my fortune in the 
bargain. JI was mad when I bought 
it at that price. I had embezzled 
money at my store; I was lost, else I 
must have gone to jail.” 

“Poor creature!” said Keawe. “You 
would risk your soul upon so desperate 
an adventure, and to avoid the proper 
punishment of your own disgrace, and 
you think I could hesitate with love in 
front of me. Give me the bottle and 
the change, which I make sure you 
have all ready. Here is a five-cent 
piece.” 

It was as Keawe supposed; the 
young man had the change ready in a 
drawer; the bottle changed hands, and 
Keawe’s fingers were no sooner clasped 
upon the stalk than he had breathed 
his wish to be a clean man. And sure 
enough, when he got home to,his room 
and stripped himself before a glass, 
his flesh was whole, like an infant’s. 
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And here was the strange thing; he 
had no sooner seen this miracle than 
his mind was changed within him, and 
he cared naught for the Chinese evil, 
and little enough for Kokua; and had 
but one thought, that here he was 
bound to the bottle imp, for time and 
for eternity, and had no better hope 
but to be cinder forever in the flames 
of hell. Away ahead of him he saw 
them blaze in his mind’s eye, and his 
soul shrank, and darkness fell upon the 
light. 

When Keawe came to himself a little, 
he was aware it was the night when 
the band played at the hotel. Thither 
he went, because he feared to be alone; 
and there, among happy faces, walked 
to and fro, and heard the tunes go 
up and down, and saw Berger beat the 
measure, and all the while he heard 
the flames crackle, and saw the red 
fire burning in the bottomless pit. Of 
a sudden, the band played ‘“Hiko- 
ao-ao’; that was a song that he had 
sung with Kokua, and at the strain 
courage returned to him. 

“Tt is done now,” he thought, “and 
once more let me take the good along 
with the evil.” 

So it befell that he returned to Ha- 
waii by the first steamer, and as soon 
as it could be managed he was wedded 
to Kokua, and carried her up the 
mountain-side to the Bright House. 

Now it was so with these two that 
when they were together Keawe’s heart 
was stilled, but so soon as he was alone 
he fell into a brooding horror, and heard 
the flames crackle and saw the red fire 
burn in the bottomless pit. The girl, 
indeed, had come to him wholly; her 
heart leaped in her side at sight of 
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him, her hand clung to his, and she 
was so fashioned from the hair upon 
her head to the nails upon her toes that 
none could see her without joy. She 
was pleasant in her nature. She had 
the good word always. Full of song 
she was, and went to and fro in the 
Bright House, the brightest thing in its 
three stories, caroling like birds. And 
Keawe beheld and heard her with de- 
light, and then must shrink upon one 
side, and weep and groan to think 
upon the price that he had paid for 
her; and then he must dry his eyes, 
and wash his face, and go and sit with 
her on the broad balconies, joining in 
her songs and (with a sick spirit) an- 
swering her smiles. 

There came a day when her feet be- 
gan to be heavy and her songs more 
rare; and now it was not Keawe only 
that would weep apart, but each would 
sunder from the other, and sit in oppo- 
site balconies, with the whole width 
of the Bright House betwixt. Keawe 
was so sunk in his despair he scarce 
observed the change, and was only glad 
he had more hours to sit alone and 
brood upon his destiny, and was not 
so frequently condemned to pull a 
smiling face on a sick heart. But one 
day, coming softly through the house, 
he heard the sound of a child sobbing, 
and there was Kokua rolling her face 
upon the balcony floor and weeping like 
the lost. 

“You do well to keep in the house, 
Kokua,” he said, “and yet I would give 
the head off my body that you (at 
least) might have been happy.” 

“Happy!” she cried. ‘“Keawe, when 
you lived alone in your Bright House, 
you were the word of the island for 
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a happy man; laughter and song were 
in your mouth, and your face was as 
bright as the sunrise. Then you wedded 
poor Kokua, and the good God knows 
what is amiss in her, but from that day 
you have not smiled. Oh!” she cried, 
“what ails me? I thought I was pretty, 
and I know I loved him. What ails me 
that I throw this cloud upon my hus- 
band?” 

“Poor Kokua,” said Keawe. He sat 
down by her side and sought to take 
her hand, but that she plucked away. 
“Poor Kokua,” he said again. “My 
poor child,-my pretty! And I had 
thought all this while to spare you! 
Well, you shall know all. Then at 
least you will pity poor Keawe; then 
you will understand how much he has 
loved you in the past, that he dared 
hell for your possession, and how much 
he loves you still (the poor, condemned 
one), that he can yet call up a smile 
when he beholds you.” 

With that he told her all, even from 
the beginning. 

“You have done this for me?” she 
cried. ‘Ah, well, then what do I 
care?” and she clasped and wept upon 
him. 

“Ah, child!” said Keawe, “and yet, 
when I consider the fire of hell, I care 
a good deal!” 

“Never tell me,” said she. ‘‘No man 
can be lost because he loved Kokua, 
and no other fault. I tell you, Keawe, 
I shall save you with these hands, or 
perish in your company. What! you 
loved me, and you gave your soul, and 
you think I will not die to save you 
in return?” 

“Ah, my dear, you might die a hun- 
dred times, and what difference would 
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that make?” he cried, “except to leave 
me lonely till the time comes of my 
damnation.” 

“You know nothing,” said she; “I 
was educated in a school in Honolulu; 
I am no common girl, and I tell you 
I shall save my lover. What is this 
you say about a cent? But all the 
world is not America. In England they 
have a piece called a farthing, which is 
about half a cent. Ah, sorrow!” she 
cried, “that makes it scarcely better, 
for the buyer must be lost, and we 
shall find none so brave as my Keawe. 
But, then, there is France; they have 
a small coin there which they call a 
centime, and there go five to the cent 
or thereabout. We could not do better. 
Come, Keawe, let us go to the French 
Islands; let us go to Tahiti as fast as 
ships can bear us. There we have four 
centimes, three centimes, two centimes, 
one centime; four possible sales to 
come and go on, and two of us to 
push the bargain. Come, my Keawe, 
kiss me, and banish care. Kokua will 
defend you.” \ 

“Gift of God,” he cried, “I cannot 
think that God will punish me for de- 
siring aught so good! Be it as you 
will, then; take me where you please; 
I put my life and my salvation in your 
hands.” 

Early the next day, Kokua was about 
her preparations. She took Keawe’s 
chest, that he went with sailoring, and 
first she put the bottle in the corner, 
and then packed it with the richest of 
their clothes and the bravest of the 
knickknacks in the house. 

“For,” said she, “we must seem to 
be rich folk, or who will believe in 
the bottle?” 
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All the time of her preparation she 
was as gay as a bird; only when she 
looked upon Keawe, the tears would 
spring in her eyes, and she must run 
and kiss him. As for Keawe, a weight 
was off his soul; now that he had his 
secret shared, and some hope in front 
of him, he seemed like a new man, 
his feet went lightly on the earth, and 
his breath was good to him again. Yet 
was terror still at his elbow; and ever 
and again, as the wind blows out a 
taper, hope died in him, and he saw the 
flames toss and the red fire burn in 
hell. 

It was given out in the country they 
were going pleasuring to the States, 
which was a strange thing, and yet not 
so strange as the truth, if any could 
have guessed it. So they went to 
Honolulu in the “Hall,” and thence in 
the “Umatilla” to San Francisco, with 
a crowd of Haoles, and at San Fran- 
cisco took their passage by the mail 
brigantine, the “Tropic Bird,” for Pa- 
Pecte, the chief place of the French 
in the South Islands. Thither they 
came, after a pleasant voyage, on a 
fair day of the tradewind, and saw the 
reef with the surf breaking, and Mo, 
tuti with its palms, and the schooners 
riding withinside, and the white houses 
of the town low down along the shore 
among green trees, and overhead the 
mountains and the clouds of Tahiti, the 
Wise Island. 

It was judged the most wise to hire 
a house, which they did accordingly, 
opposite the British Consul’s; to make 
a great parade of money, and them- 
selves conspicuous with carriages and 
horses. This was very easy to do so 
long as they had the bottle in their 
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possession, for Kokua was more bold 
than Keawe, and whenever she had a 
mind, called on the imp for twenty 
or a hundred dollars. At this rate they 
soon grew to be remarked in the town; 
and the strangers from Hawaii, their 
riding and their driving, the fine holo- 
kus and the rich lace of Kokua, be- 
came the matter of much talk. 

The got on well after the first with 
the Tahitian language, which is like 
to the Hawaiian, with a change of cer- 
tain letters; and as soon as they had 
any freedom of speech, began to push 
the bottle. You are to consider it was 
no easy subject to introduce; it was 
not easy to persuade people who were 
in earnest when you offered to sell 
them for four centimes the spring of 
health and riches inexhaustible. It was 
necessary, besides, to explain the dan- 
gers of the bottle; and either people 
disbelieved the whole thing and 
laughed, or they thought the more of 
the darker part, became overcast with 
gravity, and drew away from Keawe 
and Kokua as from persons who had 
dealings with the devil. So far from 
gaining ground these two began to find 
they were avoided in the town; the 
children ran away from them scream- 
ing, a thing intolerable to Kokua; 
Catholics crossed themselves as they 
went by, and all persons began with 
one accord to disengage themselves 
from their advances. 

Depression fell upon their spirits. 
They would sit at night in their new 


house, after a day’s weariness, and not 


exchange one word; or the silence 
would be broken by Kokua bursting 
suddenly into sobs. Sometimes they 
would pray together, sometimes they 
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would have the bottle out upon the 
floor and sit all evening watching how 
the shadow hovered in the midst. At 
such times they would be afraid to go 
to rest; it was long ere slumber came 
to them, and if either dozed off, it 
would be to wake and find the other 
silently weeping in the dark; or per- 
haps to wake alone, the other having 
fled from the house and the neigh- 
bourhood of that bottle, to pace under 
the bananas in the little garden, or to 
wander on the beach by moonlight. 

One night it was so when Kokua 
awoke. Keawe was gone; she felt in 
the bed, and his place was cold. Then 
fear fell upon her, and she sat up in 
bed. A little moonshine filtered 
through the shutters; the room was 
bright, and she could spy the bottle on 
the floor. Outside it blew high, and 
great trees of the avenue cried out 
aloud, and the fallen leaves rattled in 
the veranda. In the midst of this 
Kokua was aware of another sound; 
whether of a beast or of a man, she 
could scarce tell; but it was as sad 
as death, and cut her to the soul. 
Softly she arose, set the door ajar, and 
looked forth into the moonlit yard. 
There, under the bananas, lay Keawe, 
his mouth in the dust, and as he lay 
he moaned. - 

It was Kokua’s first thought to run 
forward and console him. Her second 
potently withheld her. Keawe had 
borne himself before his wife like a 
brave man; it became her little in the 
hour of weakness to intrude upon his 
shame. With the thought she drew 
back into the house. 

“Heaven?” she thought, “how care- 
less have I been—how weak! It is he, 
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not I, that stands in this eternal peril; 
it was he, not I, that took the curse 
upon his soul. It is for my sake, and 
for the love of a creature of so little 
worth and such poor help that he now 
beholds so close to him the flames of 
hell, ay, and smells the smoke of it, 
lying without there in the wind and 
moonlight. Am I so dull of spirit that 
never till now I have surmised my 
duty? or have I seen it before and 
turned aside? But now, at least, I take 
up my soul in both the hands of my 
affection; now I say farewell to the 
white steps of heaven and the waiting 
faces of my friends. A love for a love, 
and let mine be equaled with Keawe’s! 
A soul for a soul, and let it be mine 
to perish!” 


IV. 


Tuts was a deft woman with her 
hands, and she was soon appareled. 
She took in her hands the change; the 
precious centimes they kept ever at 
their side, for this coin is little used, 
and they had made provision at a gov- 
ernment office. When she was forth 
in the avenue, clouds came on the wind, 
and the moon was blackened. The 
town slept, and she knew not whither 
to turn till she heard some one cough- 
ing in the shadow of the trees. 

“Old man,” said Kokua, “what do 
you here abroad in the cold night?” 

The old man could scarce express 
himself for coughing, but she made out 
that he was old and poor, and a 
stranger in the island. 

“Will you do me a service?” said 
Kokua. “As one stranger to another, 
and as an old man to a young woman, 
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will you help a daughter of Hawaii?” 

“Ah!” said the old man, “so \you 
are the witch from the eight islands? 
And even my old soul you seek to en- 
tangle. But I have heard of you, and 
defy your wickedness!” 

“Sit down here,” said Kokua, 
let me tell you a tale.” 

And she told him the story of Keawe 
from the beginning to the end. 

“And now,” said she, “I am his wife, 
whom he bought with his soul’s wel- 
fare. And what should I do? If I 
went to him myself and offered to buy 
it, he will refuse. But if you go, he 
will sell it eagerly. I will await you 
here; you will buy it for four centimes, 
and I will buy it again for three. And 
the Lord strengthen a poor girl!” 

“Tf you meant falsely,’ said the old 
man, “I think God would strike you 
dead.” 

“Heewould!” cried Kokua. “Be sure 
He would. I could not be so treach- 
erous. God would not suffer it.” 

“Give me the four centimes and 
await me here,” said the old man. 

Now, when Kokua stood alone in the 
street, her spirit died. The wind 
roared in the trees, and it seemed to 
her the rushing of the flames of hell; 
the shadows tossed in the light of the 
street-lamps, and they seemed to her 
the snatching hands of evil ones. If 
she had had the strength, she must 
have run away, and if she had had the 
breath, she must have screamed aloud; 
but in truth she could do neither, and 
stood and trembled in the avenue like 
an affrighted child. | 

Then she saw the old man returning, 
and he had the bottle in his hand. o| 

“I have done your bidding,” said he, | 

| 


| 


“ 


and 
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“¥ left your husband weeping like a 
child; to-night he will sleep easy.” 

And he held the bottle forth. 

“Before you give it me,” Kokua 
panted, “take the good with the evil— 
ask to be delivered from your cough.” 

“I am an old man,” replied the 
other, “and too near the gate of the 
grave to take a favor’ from the devil. 
But what is this? Why do you not 
take the bottle? Do you hesitate?” 

“Not hesitate!” cried Kakua. “I am 
only weak. Give me a moment. It is 
my hand resists; my flesh shrinks back 
from the accursed thing. One moment 
only!” 

The old man looked upon Kokua 
kindly. 

“Poor child!” said he, “you fear; 
your soul misgives you. Well, let me 
keep it. I am old, and can never more 
be happy in this world; and as for 
the next uy 

“Give it me!” gasped Kokua. 
“There is your money. Do you think 
I am so base as that? Give me the 
bottle.” 

“God bless you, child,” said the old 
man. 

Kokua concealed the bottle under 
her holoku, said farewell to the old 
man, and walked off along the avenue, 
she cared not whither, for all roads 
were now the same to her, and led 
equally to hell. Sometimes she walked, 
and sometimes ran; sometimes she 
screamed out loud in the night, and 
sometimes lay by the way-side in the 
dust and wept. All that she had heard 
of hell came back to her; she saw the 
flames blaze, and she smelled the 
smoke, and her flesh withered on the 
coals. 
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Near day she came to her mind: 
again, and returned to the house. It 
was even as the old man said, Keawe 
slumbered like a child. Kokua stood 
and gazed upon his face. 

“Now, my husband,” said she, “it is 
your turn to sleep. When you wake 
it will be your turn to sing and laugh. 
But for poor Kokua, alas! that meant 
no evil—for poor Kokua no more sleep, 
no more singing, no more delight, 
whether in earth or heaven.” 

With that she lay down in the bed by 
his side, and her misery was so extreme 
that she fell in a deep slumber in- 
stantly. 

Late in the morning her husband 
woke her and gave her the good news. 
It seemed he was silly with delight, 
for he paid no heed to her distress, ill 
though she dissembled it. The words 
stuck in her mouth, it mattered not; 
Keawe did the speaking. She ate not 
a bite, but who was to observe it? 
For Keawe cleared the dish, Kokua 
saw and heard him, like some strange 
thing in a dream; there were times 
when she forgot or doubted, and put 
her hands to her brow; to know her- 
self doomed and hear her husband bab- 
ble, seemed so monstrous. 

All the while Keawe was eating, and 
talking, and planning the time of their 
return, and thanking her for saving 
him, and fondling her, and calling her 
the true helper after all. He laughed 
at the old man that was fool enough 
to buy that bottle. 

“A worthy old man, he seemed,” 
Keawe said. “But no one can judge 
by appearance. For why did the old 
reprobate require the bottle?” 

“My husband,” said Kokua, humbly, 
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“his purpose may have been good.” 
Keawe laughed like an angry man. 
“Fiddle-de-dee!”’ cried Keawe. “An 

old rogue, I tell you. And an old ass, 

to boot. For the bottle was hard 
enough to sell at four centimes; at 
three it will be quite impossible. The 
margin is not broad enough; the thing 
begins to smell of scorching—b-r-r-r-!”’ 

said he, and shuddered. “It is true, I 

bought it myself for a cent, when I 

knew not there were smaller coins. I 

was a fool for my pains; there will 

never be found another; and whoever 
has that botthe now will carry it to 
the pit.” 

“Oh, my husband!” said Kokua, “is 
it not a terrible thing to save ourselves 
by the eternal ruin of another? It 
seems to me I could not laugh; I would 
be humbled; I would be filled with 
melancholy; I would pray for the poor 
holder.” 

Then Keawe, because he felt the 
truth of what she said, grew the more 
angry. ‘“Hoighty-toighty,” cried he. 
“You may be filled with melancholy 
if you please. It is not the mind of 
a good wife. If you thought at all of 
me, you would sit shamed.” 

Thereupon he went out, and Kokua 
was alone. 

What chance had she to sell the bot- 
tle at three centimes? None, she per- 
ceived. And if she had any, here was 
her husband hurrying her away to a 
country where was nothing lower than 
a cent. And here—on the morrow of 
her sacrifice—here was her husband 
leaving her and blaming her! 

She would not even try to profit by 
what time she had, but sat in the house, 
and now had the bottle out and viewed 
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it with unutterable fear, and now with 
loathing, hid it out of sight. 

By and by Keawe came back and 
would have her take a drive. 

“My husband, I am ill,” she said. 
“IT am out of heart. Excuse me, I can 
take no pleasure.” 

Then was Keawe more wroth than 
ever with her because he thought she 
was brooding over the case of the old 
man, and with himself he thought she 
was right and was ashamed to be so 
happy. 

“This is your truth,” cried he, “and 
this your affection! Your husband is 
just saved from eternal ruin, which he 
encountered for the love of you—and 
you can take no pleasure! Kokua, you 
have a disloyal heart.” 

He went forth again, furious, and 
wandered in the town all day. He met 
friends and drank with them; they 
hired a carriage and drove into the 
country, and there drank again. All 
the time Keawe was ill at ease, be- 
cause he was taking his pastime while 
his wife was sad and because he knew 
in his heart that she was more right 
than he, and the knowledge made him 
drink the deeper. 

Now, there was an old, brutal Haole 
drinking with him—one that had been 
a boatswain of a whaler, a runaway, a 
digger in gold mines, a convict in 
prisons. He had a low mind and a 
foul mouth; he loved to drink and to 
see others drunken, and he pressed 
the glass upon Keawe. Soon there 
was no more money in the company. 

“Here you,’ says the boatswain, 
“you are rich, you have been always 
saying. You have a bottle or some 
foolishness.” 
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“Ves,” says Keawe, “I am rich. I 
will go back and get some money from 
my wife, who keeps it.” 

“That’s a bad idea, mate,” said the 
boatswain. “Never you trust a petti- 
coat with dollars. They’re all false as 
water; you keep an eye on her.” 

Now, this word stuck in Keawe’s 
mind, for he was muddled with what 
he had been drinking. 

“T should not wonder but what she 
was false, indeed,’ thought he. “Why 
else should she be so cast down at 
my release? But I will show her that 
I am not the man to be fooled. I will 
catch her in the act.” 

Accordingly, when they were back 
in town, Keawe bade the boatswain 
wait for him at the corner by the old 
calaboose, and went forward up the 
avenue alone to the door of his house. 
The night had come again; there was a 
light within, but never a sound; and 
Keawe crept about the corner, opened 
the back door softly, and looked in. 

There was Kokua on the floor, the 

lamp at her side; before her was a 
milk-white bottle with a round belly 
and a long neck, and as she viewed it 
Kokua wrung her hands. 
_A long time Keawe stood and looked 
in the door-way. At first he was struck 
stupid, and then fear fell upon him 
that the bargain had been made amiss 
and the bottle had come back to him, 
as it came at San Francisco; and at 
that his knees were loosened, and the 
fumes of the wine departed from his 
head like mists off a river in the morn- 
ing. And then he had another thought, 
and it was a strange one, that made his 
cheeks burn. 
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“IT must make sure of this,” thought 
he. 

So he closed the door. and went 
softly round the corner again, and then 
came noisily in as though he were but 
now returned. 

And lo! by the time he opened the 
front door no bottle was to be seen, 
and Kokua sat in a chair and started 
up like one wakened out of sleep. 

“T have been drinking all day and 
making merry,’ said Keawe. “I have 
been with good companions, and now 
I only come back for money and return 
to drink and carouse with them again.” 

Both his face and voice were stern 
as judgment, but Kokua was too trou- 
bled to observe. 

“You do well to use your own, my 
husband,” said she, and her words 
trembled. 

“Oh, I do well in all things,” said 
Keawe, and he went straight for the 
chest and took out money. But he 
looked, besides, in a corner where they 
kept the bottle, and there was no bot- 
tle there. 

At that the chest heaved upon the 
floor like a sea-billow, and the house 
spun about him like a wreath of smoke; 
for he saw that he was lost now, and 
there was no escape. 

“Tt is what I feared,” he thought. 
“It is she who has bought it.” 

And then he came to himself a little 
and rose up, but the sweat streamed on 
his face as thick as the rain and as 
cold as the well water. 

“Kokua,” said he, “I said to you 
to-day what ill became me. Now I 
return to house with my jolly com- 
panions,” and at that he laughed a lit- 
tle quietly, “I will take more pleas- 
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ure in the cup if you forgive me.” 

She clasped his knees in a moment, 
she kissed his knees with flowing tears. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I ask but a kind 
word!” 

“Let us never think hardly of the 
other,” said Keawe, and was gone out 
of the house. 

Now, the money Keawe had taken 
was only some of that store of centime 
pieces they had laid in at their ar- 
rival. It was very sure he had no 
mind to be drinking. His wife had 
given her soul for him, now he must 
give his for hers; no other thought 
was in the world with him. 

At the corner of the old calaboose 
there was the old boatswain waiting. 

“My wife has the bottle,” said 
Keawe, “and unless you help me to 
recover it there can be no more money 
and no more liquor to-night.” 

“You do not mean to say you are 
serious about that bottle?” cried the 
boatswain. 

“There is the lamp,” said Keawe. 
“Do I look as if I were jesting.” 

“That is so,” said the boatswain. 
“You look as serious as a ghost.” 

“Well, then,” said Keawe, ‘there are 
three centimes; you must go to my 
wife in the house and offer her those 
for the bottle, which (if I am _ not 
much mistaken) she will give you in- 
stantly. Bring it to me here, and I 
will buy it back from you for two; 
for that is the law with this bottle, 
that it still must be sold for a less 
sum. But whatever you do, never 
breathe a word to her that you have 
come from me.” 

“Mate, I wonder, are you making a 
fool of me?” asked the boatswain. 
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“Tt will do you no harm if I am,” re- 
turned Keawe. 

“That is so, mate,” said the boat- 
swain. 

“And if you doubt me,” added 
Keawe, “you can try. As soon as you 
are clear of the house, wish to have 
your pocket full of money, or a botile 
of the best rum, or what you please, 
and you will see the virtue of the thing.” 

“Very well, Kanaka,” says the boat- 
swain, “I will try; but if you are hay- 
ing your fun out of me, I will take my 
fun out of you with a belaying-pin.” 

So the whaleman went off up the 
avenue, and Keawe stood and waited. 
It was near the same spot where 
Kokua had waited the night before, but 
Keawe was more resolved, and never 
faltered in his purpose; only his soul 
was bitter with despair 

It seemed a long time he had to 
wait before he heard a voice singing in 
the darkness of the avenue. He knew 
the voice to be the boatswain’s, but 
it was strange how drunken it ap- 
peared upon a sudden. 

Next the man himself came stum- 
bling into the light of the lamp. He 
had the devil’s bottle buttoned in his 
coat; another bottle was in his hand, 
and even as he came in view he raised 
it to his mouth and drank. 

“You have it,” said Keawe. 
that.” 

“Hands off!” cried the boatswain, 
jumping back. “Take a step near me, 
and Ill smash your mouth. You 
thought you could make a cat’s-paw 
of me, did you?” 

“What do you mean?” cried Keawe. 

“Mean?” cried the boatswain. 
is a pretty good bottle, this is, that’s 
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what I mean. How I got it for three 
centimes I can’t make out; but I’m 
sure you shan’t have it for two.” 

“You mean you won’t sell?” gasped 
Keawe. 


“No, sir!” cried the boatswain. 
“But I'll give you a drink of the rum, 
if you like.” 


“T tell you,” said Keawe, “the man 
who has that bottle goes to hell.” 

“T reckon I’m going, any way,” re- 
turned the sailor, “and this bottle’s the 
best thing to go with I’ve struck yet. 
No, sir,” he cried again, “this is my 
bottle now, and you can go and fish 
for another.” 


“Can this be true?” Keawe cried. 


THE TREASURE 
CHAPTER I. 


BY THE DYING MOUNTEBANK. 


Tuey had sent for the doctor from 
Bourron before six. About eight some 
villagers came round for the perform- 
ance, and were told how matters stood. 
It seemed a liberty for a mountebank 
to fall ill like real people, and they 
made off again in dudgeon. By ten 
Madame Tentaillon was gravely alarm- 
ed, and had sent down the street for 
Doctor Desprez. 

The Doctor was at work over his 
manuscripts in one corner of the little 
dining-room, and his wife was asleep 
over the fire in another, when the mes- 
senger arrived. 

“Sapristi!” said the 


Doctor, “you 
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“For your own sake, I beseech you, 
sell it me!” 


“T don’t value any of your talk,” 
said the boatswain. “You thought I 
was a flat; now you see I am not, and 
there’s an end. If you won’t have a 
swallow of rum, Ill have one myself. 
Here’s your health, and good-night to 
you!” 

So off he went down the avenue, to- 
ward town, and there goes the bottle 
out of the story. 


But Keawe ran to Kokua light as 
the wind; and great was their joy that 
night, and great, since then, has been 
the peace of all their days in the 
Bright House. 
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should have sent for me before. It was 
a case for hurry.” And he followed 
the messenger as he was, in his slippers 
and skull-cap. 

The inn was not thirty yards away, 
but the messenger did not stop there; 
he went in at one door and out by an- 
other into the court, and then led the 
way by a flight of steps beside the 
stable, to the loft where the mounte- 
bank lay sick. If Doctor Desprez were 
to live to be a thousand years, he would 
never forget his arrival in that room; 
for not only was the scene picturesque, 
but the moment made a date in his 
existence. We reckon our lives, I 
hardly know why, from the date of 
our first sorry appearance in society, 
as if from a first humiliation; for no 
actor can come upon the stage with a 
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which would be judged too curious, 
there are subsequently many moving 
and decisive incidents in the lives of 
all, which would make as logical a 
period as this of birth. And here, for 
instance, Doctor Desprez, a man past 
forty who had made what is called a 
failure in life, and was moreover mar- 
ried, found himself at a new point of 
departure when he opened the door of 
the loft above Tentaillon’s stable. 

It was a large place, lighted only by 
a single candle set upon the floor. The 
mountebank lay on his back upon a pal- 
let; a large man, with a Quixotic nose 
inflamed with drinking. Madame Ten- 
taillon stooped over him, applying a hot 
water and mustard embrocation to his 
feet; and on a chair close by sat a lit- 
tle fellow of eleven or twelve, with his 
feet dangling. These three were the 
only occupants, except the shadows. 
But the shadows were a company in 
themselves; the extent of the room 
exaggerated them to a gigantic size, 
and from the low position of the candle 
the light struck upwards and produced 
deformed foreshortenings. The moun- 
tebank’s profile was enlarged upon the 
wall in caricature, and it was strange 
to see his nose shorten and lengthen 
as the flame was blown up by draughts. 
As for Madame Tentaillon, her shadow 
was no more than a gross hump of 
shoulders, with now and again a hemis- 
phere of head. The chair legs were 
spindled out as long as stilts, and the 
boy sat perched atop of them, like a 
cloud, in the corner of the roof. 

It was the boy who took the Doc- 
tor’s fancy. He had a great arched 
skull, the forehead and the hands of 
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a musician, and a pair of haunting eyes. 
It was not merely that these eyes were 
large, or steady, or the softest ruddy 
brown. There was a look in them, 
besides, which thrilled the Doctor and 
made him half uneasy. He was sure 
he had seen such a look before, and yet 
he could not remember how or where. 
It was as if this boy, who was quite a 
stranger to him, had the eyes of an 
old friend or an old enemy. And the 
boy would give him no peace; he 
seemed profoundly indifferent to what 
was going on, or rather abstracted from 
it in a superior contemplation, beat- 
ing gently with his feet against the 
bars of the chair, and holding his hands 
folded on his lap. But, for all that, 
his eyes kept following the Doctor 
about the room with a thoughtful fixity 
of gaze. Desprez could not tell whether 
he was fascinating the boy, or the boy 
was fascinating him. He busied him- 
self over the sick man: he put ques- 
tions, he felt the pulse, he jested, he 
grew a little hot and swore: and still 
whenever he looked round, there were 
the brown eyes waiting for his with 
the same inquiring, melancholy gaze. 

At last the Doctor hit on the solution 
at a leap. He remembered the look 
now. The little fellow, although he 
was as straight as a dart, had the eyes 
that go usually with a crooked back; 
he was not at all deformed, and yet 
a deformed person seemed to be look- 
ing at you from below his brows. The 
Doctor drew a long breath, and he was 
so much relieved to find a theory (for 
he loved theories) and to explain awav 
his interest. 

For all that, he despatched the in- 
valid with unusual haste, and, still 
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kneeling with one knee on the floor, 
turned a little round and looked the 
boy over at his leisure. The boy was 
not in the least put out, but looked 
placidly back at the Doctor. 

“Ts this your father?” asked Desprez. 

“Oh, no,” returned the boy; “my 
master.” . 

“Are you fond of him?” continued 
the Doctor. 

“No, sir,” said the boy. 

Madame Tentaillon and Desprez ex- 
changed significant glances. 

“That is bad, my man,” resumed the 
latter, with a shade of sternness. 
“Every one should be fond of the 
dying, or conceal their sentiments; and 
your master here is dying. If I have 
watched a bird a little while stealing 
my cherries, I have thought of disap- 
pointment when he flies away over my 
garden wall, and I see him steer for 
the forest and vanish. How much more 
a creature such as this, so strong, so 
astute, so richly endowed with facul- 
ties! When I think that, in a few 
hours, the speech will be silenced, the 
breath extinct, and even the shadow 
vanished from the wall, I who never 
saw him, this lady who knew him only 
as a guest, are touched with some affec- 
tion.” 

The boy was silent for a little, and 
appeared to be reflecting. 

“Vou did not know him,” he replied 
at last. ‘He was a bad man.” 

“He is a little pagan,” said the land- 
lady. “For that matter, they are all 
the same, these mountebanks, tumblers, 
artists, and what not. They have no 
interior.” 
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But the Doctor was still scrutinising 
the little pagan, his eyebrows knotted 
and uplifted. ; 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Jean-Marie,” said the lad. 

Desprez leaped upon him with one 
of his sudden flashes of excitement, 
and felt his head all over from an eth- 
nological point of view. 

“Celtic, Celtic!” he said. 

“Celtic!” cried Madame Tentaillon, 
who had perhaps confounded the word 
with hydrocephalous. “Poor lad! is it 
dangerous?” 

“That depends,” returned the Doctor 
grimly. And then once more address- 
ing the boy: “And what do you do for 
your living, Jean-Marie?” he inquired. 

“TI tumble,” was the answer. 

“So! Tumble?” repeated Desprez. 
“Probably healthful. I hazzard the 
guess, Madame Tentaillon, that tum- 
bling is a healthful way of life. And 
have you never done anything else but 
tumble?” 

“Before I learned that, I used to 
steal,” answered Jean-Marie gravely. 

“Upon my word!” cried the doctor, 
“You are a nice little man for your 
age. Madame, when my confrére 
comes from Bourron, you will com- 
municate my unfavourable opinion. I 
leave the case in his hands; but of 
course, on any alarming symptom, 
above all if there should be a sign of 
rally, do not hesitate to knock me up, 
I am a doctor no longer, I thank God; 
but I have been one. Good-night, 
madame. Good sleep to you, Jean- 
Marie.” 
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MORNING TALK. 


Doctor DeEspREZ always rose early. 
Before the smoke arose, before the first 
cart rattled over the bridge to the day’s 
labour in the fields, he was to be found 
wandering in his garden. Now he 
would pick a bunch of grapes; now he 
would eat a big pear under the trellice; 
now he would draw all sorts of fan- 
cies on the path with the end of his 
cane; now he ‘would go down and 
watch the river running endlessly past 
the timber landing-place at which he 
moored his boat. There was no time, 
he used to say, for making theories 
like the early morning. “TI rise earlier 
than any one else in the village,” he 
once boasted. “It is a fair conse- 
quence that I know more and wish to 
do less with my knowledge.” 

The Doctor was a connoisseur of 
sunrises, and loved a good theatrical 
effect to usher in the day. He had a 
theory of dew, by which he could pre- 
dict the weather. Indeed, most things 
served him to that end: the sound of 
the bells from all the neighbouring vil- 
lages, the smell of the forest, the visits 
and the behaviour of both birds and 
fishes, the look of the plants in his 
garden, the disposition of cloud, the 
colour of the light, and last, although 
not least, the arsenal of meteorological 
instruments in a louvre-boarded hutch 
upon the lawn. Ever since he had set- 
tled at Gretz, he had been growing 
more and more into the local meteor- 
ologist, the unpaid champion of the 
local climate. He thought at first there 
was no place so healthful in the arron- 
dissement. By the end of the second 
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year, he protested there was none so 
wholesome in the whole department. 
And for some time before he met Jean- 
Marie he had been prepared to chal- 
lenge ali France and the better part 
of Europe for a rival to his chosen 
spot. 

“Doctor,” he would say—‘“doctor is 
a foul word. It should not be used to 
ladies. It implies disease. I remark 
it, as a flaw in our civilisation, that we 
have not the proper horror of disease. 
Now I, for my part, have washed my 
hands of it; I have renounced my lau- 
reation; I am no doctor; I am only 
a worshipper of the true goddess 
Hygieia. Ah, believe me, it is she who 
has the cestus! And here, in this ex- 
iguous hamlet, has she placed her 
shrine; here she dwells and lavishes 
her gifts; here I walk with her in the 
early morning, and she shows me how 
strong she has made the peasant, how 
fruitful she has made the fields, how 
the trees grow up tall and comely under 
her eyes, and the fishes in the river 
become clean and agile at her pres- 
ence.—Rheumatism!” he would cry, on 
some malapert interruption, “O, yes, I 
believe we have a little rheumatism. 
That could hardly be avoided, you 
know, on a river. And of course the 
place stands a little low; and the mead- 
ows are marshy, there’s no doubt. But, 
my dear sir, look at Bourron! Bourron . 
stands high. Bourron is close to the 
forest; plenty of ozone there, you would 
say. Well, compared with Gretz, Bour- 
ron is a perfect shambles!” 

The morning after he had been sum- 
moned to the dying mountebank, the 
Doctor visited the wharf at the tail 
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of his garden, and had a long look 
at the running water. This he called 
prayer; but whether his adorations were 
addressed to the goddess Hygieia or 
some more orthodox deity, never plainly 
appeared. For he had uttered doubt- 
ful oracles, sometimes declaring that 
a river was the type of bodily health, 
sometimes extolling it as the great 
moral preacher, continually preaching 
peace, continuity, and diligence to 
man’s tormented spirits. After he had 
watched a mile or so of the clear water 
running by before his eyes, seen a fish 
or two come to the surface with a 
gleam of silver, and sufficiently ad- 
mired the long shadows of the trees 
falling half across the river from the 
opposite bank, with patches of moving 
sunlight in between, he strolled once 
more up the garden and through his 
house into the street, feeling cool and 
renovated. 

The sound of his feet upon the cause- 
way began the business of the day; for 
the village was still sound asleep. The 
church tower looked very airy in the 
sunlight; a few birds that turned about 
it, seemed to swim in an atmosphere 
of more than usual rarity; and the 
Doctor, walking in long transparent 
shadows, filled his lungs amply, and 
proclaimed himself well contented with 
the morning. 

On one of the posts before Tentail- 
lon’s carriage entry he espied a little 
dark figure perched in a meditative at- 
titude, and immediately recognised 
Jean-Marie. 

“Aha!” he said, stopping before him 
humourously, with a hand on either 
knee. “So we rise early in the morn- 
ing, do we? It appears to me that we 
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have all the vices of a philosopher.” 

The boy got to his feet and made 
a grave salutation. . 

“And how is our patient?” asked 
Desprez. 

It appeared the patient was about the 
same. 

“And why do you rise early in the 
morning?” he pursued. 

Jean-Marie, after a long silence, pro- 
fessed that he hardly knew. 

“You hardly know?” repeated Des- 
prez. “We hardly know anything, my 
man, until we try to learn. Interrogate 
your consciousness. Come, push me 
Do you like it?” 

“Yes,” said the boy slowly; “yes, I 
like it.” 

“And why do you like it?” continued 
the Doctor. “(We are now pursuing 
the Socratic method.) Why do you 
like it?” 

“Tt is quiet,’ answered Jean-Marie; 
“and I have nothing to do; and then 
I feel as if I were good.” 

Doctor Desprez took a seat on the 
post at the opposite side. He was be- 
ginning to take an interest in the talk, 
for the boy plainly thought before he 
spoke, and tried to answer truly. “It 
appears you have a taste for feeling 
good,” said the Doctor. ‘Now, there 
you puzzle me extremely; for I thought 
you said you were a thief; and the two 
are incompatible.” 

“Is it very bad to steal,” asked 
Jean-Marie. 

“Such is the general opinion, little 
boy,” replied the Doctor. 

“No, but I mean as I stole,” ex- 
claimed the other. “For I had no 
choice. I think it is surely right to 
have bread; it must be right to have 
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bread, there comes so plain a want of 
it. And then they beat me cruelly if I 
returned with nothing,” he added. “I 
was not ignorant of right and wrong; 
for before that I had been well taught 
by a priest, who was very kind to me.” 
(The Doctor made a horrible grimace 
at the word “priest.”) “But it seemed 
to me, when one had nothing to eat 
and was beaten, it was a different af- 
fair. I would not have stolen for tart- 
lets, I believe; but any one would steal 
for baker’s bread.” 

“And so I suppose,” said the Doctor 
with a rising sneer, “you prayed to 
God to forgive you; and explained the 
case to Him at length.” 

“Why, sir?” said Jean-Marie. 
not see.” 

“Your priest would see, however,” 
retorted Desprez. 

“Would he?” asked the boy, troubled 
for the first time. “I should have 
thought God would have known.” 

“Eh?” snarled the Doctor. 

“T should have thought God would 
have understood me,” replied the other. 
“Vou do not, I see; but then it was 
God that made me think so, was it 
not?” 

“Little boy, little boy,’ said Dr. 
Desprez, “I told you already you had 
the vices of philosophy; if you display 
the virtues also, I must go. I am a 
student of the blessed laws of health, 
an observer of plain and temperate na- 
ture in her common walks; and I can- 
not preserve my equanimity in pres- 
ence of a monster. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy. 

“T will make my meaning clear to 
you,” replied the Doctor. ‘Look there 
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at the sky—behinj the belfry first, 
where it is so light, and then up and 
up, turning your chin back, right to 
the top of the dome, where it is already 
as blue as at noon. Is not that a 
beautiful colour? Does it not please 
the heart? We have seen it all our 
lives, until it has grown in with our 
familiar thoughts. Now,” changing his 
tone, “suppose that sky to become sud- 
denly of a live and fiery amber, like 
the colour of clear coals, and growing 
scarlet towards the top—I do not say 
it would be any the less beautiful; but 
would you like it as well?” 

“T suppose not,’ answered Jean- 
Marie. 

“Neither do I like you,” returned the 
Doctor roughly. “I hate all odd peo- 
ple, and you are the most curious little 
boy in the world.” 

Jean-Marie seemed to ponder for 
a while, and then he raised his head 
again and looked over at the Doctor 
with an air of candid inquiry. “But 
are not you a very curious gentleman?” 
he asked. 

The Doctor threw away his stick, 
bounded on the boy, clasped him to 
his bosom, and kissed him on both 
cheeks. ‘“Admirable, admirable imp!” 
he cried. ‘What a morning, what an 
hour for a theorist of forty-two! No,” 
he continued, apostrophising heaven, “I 
did not know such boys existed; I was 
ignorant they made. them so; I had 
doubted of my race; and now! It is 
like,” he added, picking up his stick, 
“like a lovers’ meeting. I have bruised 
my favourite staff in that moment of 
enthusiasm. The injury, however, is 
not grave.” He caught the boy look- 
ing at him in obvious wonder, embar- 
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rassment, and alarm. ‘‘Hullo!” said he, 
“why do you look at me like that? 
Egad, I believe the boy despises me. 
Do you despise me, boy?” 

“O, no,” replied Jean-Marie, seri- 
ously; “only I do not understand.” 

“You must excuse me, sir,” returned 
the Doctor, with gravity; “I am still so 


young. O, hang him!” he added to 
himself. And he took his seat again 
and observed the boy sardonically. 


“He has spoiled the quiet of my morn- 
ing,’ thought he. “I shall be nervous 
all day, and have a febricule when I 
digest. Let me compose myself.” And 
so he dismissed his pre-occupations by 
an effort of the will which he had long 
practised, and let his soul roam abroad 
in the contemplation of the morning. 
He inhaled the air, tasting it critically 
as a connoisseur tastes a vintage, and 
prolonging the expiration with hygienic 
gusto. He counted the little flecks of 
cloud along the sky. He followed the 
movements of the birds round the 
church tower—making long sweeps, 
hanging poised, or turning airy somer- 
saults in fancy, and beating the wind 
with imaginary pinions. And in this 
way he regained peace of mind and ani- 
mal composure, conscious of his limbs, 
conscious of the sight of his eyes, con- 
scious that the air had a cool taste, 
like a fruit, at the top of his throat; 
and at last, in complete abstraction, he 
began to sing. The Doctor had but 
one air—‘Malbrouck s’en_ va-t-en 
guerre;” even with that he was on 
terms of mere politeness; and his musi- 
cal exploits were always reserved for 
moments when he was alone and en- 
tirely happy. 

He was recalled to earth rudely by a 
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pained expression on the boy’s face. 
“What do you think of my singing?” 
he inquired, stopping in the middle of 
a note; and then, after he had waited 
some little while and received no an- 
swer. “What do you think of my sing- 
ing?” he repeated imperiously. 

“I do not like it,” faltered Jean- 
Marie. 

“Oh, come!” cried the Doctor. ‘Pos- 
sibly you are a performer yourself?” 

“T sing better than that,” replied the 
boy. 

The Doctor eyed him for some sec- 
onds in stupefaction. He was aware 
that he was angry, and blushed for him- 
self in consequence, which made him 
angrier. “If this is how you address 
your master!” he said at last, with 
a shrug and a flourish of his arms. 

“TI do not speak to him at all,” re- 
turned the boy. “I do not like him.” 

“Then you like me?” snapped Doc~ 
tor Desprez, with unusual eagerness. 

“I do not know,” answered Jean- 
Marie. 

The Doctor arose. “TI shall wish you 
a good morning,” he said. “You are 
too much for me. Perhaps you have 
blood in your veins, perhaps celestial 
ichor, or perhaps you circulate nothing 
more gross than respirable air; but of 
one thing I am inexpurgably assured :— 
that you are no human being. No, 
boy”—shaking his stick at him—‘‘you 
are not a human being. Write, write it 
in your memory—I am not a human 
being—I have no pretension to be a 
human being—I am a dive, a dream, 
an angel, an acrostic, an illusion—what 
you please, but not a human being.’ 
And so accept my humble salutations 
and farewell!” 
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And with that the Doctor made. off 
along the street in some emotion, and 
the boy stood, mentally gaping, where 
he left him. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ADOPTION. 


Mapam_e Desprez, who answered to the 
Christian name of Anastasie, presented 
an agreeable type of her sex, exceed- 
ingly wholesome to look upon, a stout 
brune, with cool smooth cheeks, steady, 
dark eyes, and hands that neither art 
nor nature could improve. She was 
ihe sort of person over whom adversity 
passes like a summer cloud; she might, 
in the worst of conjunctions, knit her 
brows into one vertical furrow for a 
moment, but the next it would be gone. 
She had much of the placidity of a 
contented nun; with little of her piety, 
however; for Anastasie was of a very 
mundane nature, fond of oysters and 
old wine, and somewhat bold pleasan- 
tries, and devoted to her husband for 
her own sake rather than for his. She 
was imperturbably good-natured, but 
had no idea of self-sacrifice. To live 
in that pleasant old house, with a green 
garden behind and bright flowers about 
the window, to eat and drink of the 
best, to gossip with a neighbour for a 
quarter of an hour, never to wear stays 
or a dress except when she went to 
Fontainebleau shopping, to be kept in a 
continual supply of racy novels, and to 
be married to Doctor Desprez and have 
no ground for jealousy filled the cup 
of her nature to the brim. Those who 
had known the Doctor in bachelor days, 
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when he had aired quite as many 
theories, but of a different order, at- 
tributed his present philosophy to the 
study of Anastasie. It was her brute 
enjoyment that he rationalised and per- 
haps vainly imitated. 

‘Madame Desprez was an artist in the 
kitchen, and made coffee to a nicety. 
She had a knack of tidiness, with which 
she had infected the Doctor; everything 
was in its place; everything capable of 
polish shone gloriously; and dust was 
a thing banished from her empire. 
Aline, their single servant, had no other 
business in the world but to scour and 
burnish. So Doctor Desprez lived in 
his house like a fatted calf, warmed 
and cosseted to his heart’s content. 

The midday meal was_ excellent. 
There was a ripe melon, a fish from 
the river in a memorable Béarnaise 
sauce, a fat fowl in a fricassee, and a 
dish of asparagus, followed by some 
fruit. The Doctor drank half a bottle 
plus one glass, the wife half a bottle 
minus the same quantity, which was a 
marital privilege, of an excellent Céte- 
Rétie, seven years old. Then the cof- 
fee was brought, and a flask of Char- 
treuse for madame, for the Doctor de- 
spised and distrusted such decoctions; 
and then Aline left the wedded pair to 
the pleasures of memory and digestion. 

“It is a very fortunate circumstance, 
my cherished one,” observed the Doc- 
tor—‘“this coffee is adorable—a very 
fortunate circumstance upon the whole 
—Anastasie, I beseech you, go with- 
out that poison for to-day; only one 
day, and you will feel the benefit, I 
pledge my reputation.” 

“What is this fortunate circumstance, 
my friend?” inquired Anastasie, not 
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heeding his protest, which was of daily 
recurrence. 

“That we have no children, my beau- 
tiful,”’ replied the Doctor. “I think of 
it more and more as the years go on, 
and with more and more gratitude to- 
wards the Power that dispenses such 
afflictions. Your health, my darling, 
my studious quiet, our little kitchen 
delicacies, how they would all have 
suffered, how they would all have been 
sacrificed! And for what? Children 
are the last word of human imperfec- 
tion. Health flies before their face. 
They cry, my dear; they put vexatious 
questions; they demand to be fed, to 
be washed, to be educated, to have 
their noses blown; and then, when the 
time comes, they break our hearts, as 
I break this piece of sugar. A pair of 
professed egoists, like you and me, 
should avoid offspring, like an infi- 
delity.” 

“Indeed!” she said, and she laughed. 
“Now, that is like you—to take credit 
for the thing you could not help.” 

“My dear,” returned the Doctor sol- 
emnly, “we might have adopted.” 

“Never,” cried madame. ‘Never, 
Doctor, with my consent. If the child 
were my own flesh and blood, I would 
not say no. But to take another per- 
son’s indiscretion on my shoulders, my 
dear friend, I have too much sense.” 

“Precisely,” replied the Doctor. “We 
both had. And I am all the better 
pleased with our wisdom, because—be- 
cause ” He looked at her sharply. 

“Because what?” she asked, with a 
faint premonition of danger. 

“Because I have found the right 
person,” said the Doctor firmly, “and 
shall adopt nim this afternoon.” 
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Anastasie looked at him out of a 
mist. “You have lost your reason,” 
she said; and there was a clang in her 
voice that seemed to threaten trouble. 


“Not so, my dear,” he replied; “TI 
retain its complete exercise. To the 
proof; instead of attempting to cloak 
my inconsistency, I have, by way of 
preparing you, thrown it into strong re- 
lief. You will there, I think, recognise 
the philosopher who has the ecstasy to 
call you wife. The fact is, I have been 
reckoning all this while without an acci- 
dent. I never thought to find a son of 
my own. Now, last night, I found one. 
Do not unnecessarily alarm yourself, 
my dear; he is not a drop of blood to 
me that I know. It is his mind, dar- 
ling, his mind that calls me father.” 


“His mind!” she repeated with a tit- 
ter between scorn and hysterics. ‘His 
mind, indeed! Henri, is this an idiotic 
pleasantry, or are you mad? His mind! 
And what of my mind?” 


“Truly,” replied the Doctor with a 
shrug, “you have your finger on the 
hitch. He will be strikingly antipathetic 
to my ever beautiful Anastasie. She 
will never understand him; he will 
never understand her. You married 
the animal side of my nature, dear; 
and it is on the spiritual side that I 
find my affinity for Jean-Marie. So 
much so, that, to be perfectly frank, 
I stand in some awe of him myself. 
You will easily perceive that I am an- 
nouncing a calamity for you. Do not,” 
he broke out in tones of real solicitude 
—‘“do not give way to tears after a 
meal, Anastasie. You will certainly 
give yourself a false digestion.” 


Anastasie controlled herself. “You 
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know how willing I am to humour 
you,” she said, “in all reasonable mat- 
ters. But on this point 2? 

“My dear love,” interrupted the 
Doctor, eager to prevent a_ refusal, 
“who wished to leave Paris? Who 
made me give up cards, and the opera, 
and the boulevard, and my social rela- 
tions, and all that was my life before I 
knew you? Have I been faithful? 
Have I been obedient? Have I not 
borne my doom with cheerfulness? In 
all honesty, Anastasie, have I not a 
right to a stipulation on my side? I 
have, and you know it. I stipulate my 
son.” 
~ Anastasie was aware of defeat; she 


struck her colours instantly. “You 
will break my heart,” she sighed. 
“Not in the least,’ said he. “You 


will feel a trifling inconvenience for a 
month, just as I did when I was first 
brought to this vile hamlet; then your 
admirable sense and temper will pre- 
vail, and I see you already as content 
as ever, and making your husband the 
happiest of men.” 

“You know I can refuse you noth- 
ing,” she said, with a last flicker of 
resistance; “nothing that will make 
you truly happier. But will this? Are 
you sure, my husband? Last night, you 
say, you found him! He may be the 
worst of humbugs.” 

“T think not,” replied the Doctor. 
“But do not suppose me so unwary as 
to adopt him out of hand. I am, I 
flatter myself, a finished man of the 
world; I have had all possibilities in 
view; my plan is contrived to meet 
them all. I take the lad as stable 
boy. If he pilfer, if he grumble, if he 
desire to change, I shall see I was mis- 
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taken; I shall recognise him for no son 
of mine, and send him tramping.” 

“You will never do so when the time 
comes,’ said his wife; “I know your 
good heart.” 

She reached out her hand to him, 
with a sigh; the Doctor smiled as he 
took it and carried it to his lips; he 
had gained his point with greater ease 
than he had dared to hope; for per- 
haps the twentieth time he had proved 
the efficacy of his trusty argument, his 
Excalibur, the hint of a return to Paris. 
Six months in the capital, for a man of 
the Doctor’s antecedents and relations, 
implied no less a calamity than total 
ruin. Anastasie had saved the re- 
mainder of his fortune by keeping him 
strictly in the country. The very name 
of Paris put her in a blue fear; and 
she would have allowed her husband to 
keep a menagerie in the back garden, 
let alone adopting a stable-boy, rather 
than permit the question of return to 
be discussed. 

About four in the afternoon, the 
mountebank rendered up his ghost; he 
had never been conscious since his 
seizure. Doctor Desprez was present 
at his last passage, and declared the 
farce over. Then he took Jean-Marie 
by the shoulder and led him out into 
the inn garden where there was a con- 
venient bench beside the river. Here 
he sat him down and made the boy 
place himself on his left. 

“Jean-Marie,” he said very gravely, 
“this world is exceedingly vast; and 
even France, which is only a small cor- 
ner of it, is a great place for a little 
lad like you. Unfortunately it is full of 
eager, shouldering people moving on; 
and there are very few bakers’ shops 
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for so many eaters. Your master is 
dead; you are not fit to gain a living 
by yourself; you do not wish to steal? 
No. You situation then is undesir- 
able; it is, for the moment, critical. 
On the other hand, you behold in me a 
man not old, though elderly, still enjoy- 
ing the youth of the heart and the 
intelligence; a man of instruction; 
easily situated in this world’s affairs; 
keeping a good table:—a man neither 
as friend nor host, to be despised. I 
offer you your food and clothes and 
to teach you lessons in the evening, 
which will be infinitely more to the 
purpose of a lad of your stamp than 
those of all the priests in Europe. I 
propose no wages, but if ever you take 
a thought to leave me, the door shall be 
open, and I will give you a hundred 
francs to start the world upon. In 
return, I have an old horse and chaise, 
which you would very speedily learn 
to clean and keep in order. Do not 
hurry yourself to answer, and take it 
or leave it as you judge aright. 
remember this, that I am no senti- 
mentalist or charitable person, but a 
man who lives rigorously to himself; 
and that if I make the proposal, it is 
for my own ends—it is because I per- 
ceive clearly an advantage to myself. 
And now, reflect.” 

“T shall be very glad. I do not see 
what else I can do. I thank you, sir, 
most kindly, and I will try to be use- 
ful,” said the boy. 

“Thank you,’ said the Doctor 
warmly, rising at the same time and 
wiping his brow, for he had suffered 
agonies while the thing hung in the 
wind. A refusal, after the scene at 
noon, would have placed him in a 
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ridiculous light before Anastasie. 
“How hot and heavy is the evening, to 
be sure! JI have always had a fancy 
to be a fish in summer, Jean-Marie, 
here in the Loing beside Gretz. I 
should lie under a water-lily and listen 
to the bells, which must sound most 
delicately down below. That would be 
a life—do you not think so too?” 

“Yes,” said Jean-Marie. 

“Thank God you have imagination!” 
cried the Doctor, embracing the boy 
with his usual effusive warmth, though 
it was a proceeding that seemed to dis- 
concert the sufferer almost as much as 
if he had been an English schoolboy 
of the same age. “And now,” he added, 
“T will take you to my wife.” 

Madame Desprez sat in the dining- 
room in a cool wrapper. All the blinds 
were down, and the tile floor had been 
recently sprinkled with water; her eyes 
were half shut, but she affected to be 
reading a novel as they entered. 
Though she was a bustling woman, she 
enjoyed repose between whiles and had 
a remarkable appetite for sleep. 

The Doctor went through a solemn 
form of introduction, adding, for the 
benefit of both parties, “You must try 
to like each other for my sake.” 

“He is very pretty,” said Anastasie. 
“Will you kiss me, my pretty little fel- 
low?” : 

The Doctor was furious, and dragged 
her into the passage. “Are you a fool, 
Anastasier” he said. ‘What is all this 
I hear about the tact of women? 
Heaven knows I have have. not met 
with it in my experience. You address 
my little philosopher as if he were an 
infant. He must be spoken to with 
more respect, I tell you; he must not be 
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kissed and Georgy-porgy’d like an ordi- 
nary child.” 

“T only did it to please you, I am 
sure,” replied Anastasie; “but I will try 
to do better.” 

The Doctor apologised for his 
warmth. ‘But I do wish him,” he con- 
tinued, “to feel at home. among us. 
And really your conduct was so idiotic, 
my cherished one, and so utterly and 
distantly out of place, that a saint 
might have been pardoned a little ve- 
hemence in disapproval. Do, do try— 
if it is possible for a woman to under- 
stand young people—but, of course, it 
is not, and I waste my breath. Hold 
your tongue as much as possible at 
least, and observe my conduct nar- 
rowly; it will serve you for a model.” 

Anastasie did as she was bidden, and 
considered the Doctor’s behaviour. She 
observed that he embraced the boy 
three times in the course of the eve- 
ning, and managed generally to con- 
found and abash the little fellow out 
of speech and appetite. But she had 
the true womanly heroism in little af- 
fairs. Not only did she refrain from 
the cheap revenge of exposing the Doc- 
tor’s errors to himself, but she did her 
best to remove their ill-effect on Jean- 
Marie. When Desprez went out for 
his last breath of air before retiring 
for the night, she came oyer to the boy’s 
side and took his hand. 

“You must not be surprised nor 
frightened by my husband’s manners,” 
she said. ‘He is the kindest of men, 
but so clever that he is sometimes diffi- 
cult to understand. You will soon grow 
used to him, and then you will love 
him, for that nobody can help. As for 
me, you may be sure, I shall try to 
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make you happy, and will not bother 
you at all. I think we should be ex- 
cellent friends, you and I. I am not 
clever, but I am very good-natured. 
Will you give me a kiss?” 

He held up his face, and she took 
him in her arms and then began to cry. 
The woman had spoken in complais- 
ance; but she had warmed to her 
own words, and tenderness followed. 
The Doctor, entering, found them en- 
laced: he concluded that his wife was 
in fault; and he was just beginning, in 
an awful voice, “Anastasie 3 


,’ when 
she looked up at him, smiling, with an 
upraised finger; and he held his peace, 
wondering, while she led the boy to 
his attic. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE EDUCATION OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


THE installation of the adopted stable- 
-boy was thus happily effected, and the 
wheels of life continued to run smoothly 
in the Doctor’s house. Jean-Marie did 
his horse and carriage duty in the 
morning; sometimes helped in the 
housework; sometimes walked abroad 
with the Doctor, to drink wisdom from 
the fountain-head; and was introduced 
at night to the sciences and the dead 
tongues. He retained his singular 
placidity of mind and manner; he was 
rarely in fault; but he made only a 
very partial progress in his studies, and 
remained much of a stranger in the 
family. 

The Doctor was a pattern of regu- 
larity. Al forenoon he worked on his . 
great book, his “Comparative Pharma- 
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copeeia, or Historical Dictionary of all 
Medicines,” which as yet consisted 
principally of slips of paper and pins. 
When finished, it was to fill many per- 
sonable volumes, and to combine anti- 
quarian interest with professional util- 
ity. But the Doctor was studious of 
literary graces and the picturesque; an 
anecdote, a touch of manners, a moral 
qualification, or a sounding epithet was 
sure to be preferred before a piece of 
science; a little more, and he would 
have written the “Comparative Phar- 
macopceia” in verse! The article 
“Mummia,” for instance, was already 
complete, though the remainder of the 
work had not progressed beyond the 
letter A. It was exceedingly copious 
and entertaining, written with quaint- 
ness and colour, exact, erudite, a lit- 
erary article; but it would hardly have 
afforded guidance to a practising phy- 
sician of to-day. 
sense of his wife had led her to point 
this out with uncompromising sincerity; 
for the Dictionary was duly read aloud 
to her, betwixt sleep and waking, as it 
proceeded towards an infinitely distant 
completion; and the Doctor was a little 
sore on the subject of mummies, and 
sometimes resented an allusion with 
asperity. 

After the midday meal and a proper 
period of digestion, he walked, some- 
times alone, sometimes accompanied by 
Jean-Marie; for madame would have 
preferred any hardship rather than 
walk. 

She was, as I have said, a very busy 
person, continually occupied about ma- 
terial comforts, and ready to drop 
asleep over a novel the instant she was 
disengaged. This was the less objec- 
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tionable, as she never snored or grew 
distempered in complexion when she 
slept. On the contrary, she looked the 
very picture of luxurious and appetising 
ease, and woke without a start to the 
perfect possession of her faculties. I 
am afraid she was greatly an animal, 
but she was a very nice animal to 
have about. In this way, she had little 
to do with Jean-Marie; but the sym- 
pathy which had been established be- 
tween them on the first night remained 
unbroken; they held occasional conver- 
sations, mostly on household matters; 
to the extreme disappointment of the 
Doctor, they occasionally sallied off to- 
gether to that temple of debasing super- 
stition, the village church; madame 
and he, both in their Sunday’s best, 
drove twice a month to Fontainebleau 
and returned laden with purchases; and 
in short, although the Doctor still con- 
tinued to regard them as irreconciliably 
antipathetic, their relation was as in- 
timate, friendly, and confidential as 
their natures suffered. 

I fear, however, that in her heart of 
hearts, madame kindly despised and 
pitied the boy. She had no admiration 
for his class of virtues; she liked a 
smart, polite, forward, roguish sort of 
boy, cap in hand, light of foot, meeting 
the eye; she liked volubility, charm, a 
little vice—the promise of a second 
Doctor Desprez. And it was her in- 
defeasible belief that Jean-Marie was 
dull. “Poor dear boy,” she had said 
once, “how sad it is that he should be 
so stupid!” She had never repeated 
that remark, for the Doctor had raged 
like a wild bull, denouncing the brutal 
bluntness of her mind, bemoaning his 
own fate to be so unequally mated with 
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an ass, and, what touched Anastasie 
more nearly, menacing the table china 
by the fury of his gesticulations. But 
she adhered silently to her opinion; and 
when Jean-Marie was sitting, stolid, 
blank, but not unhappy, over his un- 
finished tasks, she would snatch her 
opportunity in the Doctor’s absence, go 
over to him, put her arms about his 
neck, lay her cheek to his, and com- 
municate her sympathy with his dis- 
tress. “Do not mind,” she would say, 
“I, too, am not at all clever, and I 
can assure you that it makes no differ- 
ence in life.” 

The Doctor’s view was naturally dif- 
ferent. That gentleman never wearied 
of the sound of his own voice, which 
was, to say the truth, agreeable enough 
to hear. He now had a listener, who 
was not so cynically indifferent as 
Anastasie, and who sometimes put him 
on his mettle by the most relevant ob- 
jections. Besides, was he not educat- 
ing the boy? And education, philoso- 
phers are agreed, is the most philosoph- 
ical of duties. What can be more 
heavenly to poor mankind than to have 
one’s hobby grow into a duty to the 
State? Then, indeed, do the ways of 
life become ways of pleasantness. 
Never had the Doctor seen reason to 
be more content with his endowments. 
Philosophy flowed smoothly from his 
lips. He was so agile a dialectician 
that he could trade his nonsense, when 
challenged, back to some root in sense, 
and prove it to be a sort of flower upon 
his system. He slipped out of anti- 
nomies like a fish, and left his disciple 
marvelling at the rabbi’s depth. 

Moreover, deep down in his heart the 
Doctor was disappointed with the ill- 
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success of his more formal education. 
A boy, chosen by so acute an observer 
for his aptitude, and guided along the 
path of learning by so philosophic an 
instructor, was bound, by the nature 
of the universe, to make a more ob- 
vious and lasting advance. Now Jean- 
Marie was slow in all things, impene- 
trable in others; and his power of for- 
getting was fully on a level with his 
power to learn. Therefore the Doctor 
cherished his peripatetic lectures, to 
which the boy attended, which he gen- 
erally appeared to enjoy, and by which 
he often profited. 

Many and many were the talks they 
had together; and health and modera- 
tion proved the subject of the Doc- 
tor’s divagations. To these he lov- 
ingly returned. 

“T lead you,” he would say, “by the 
green pastures. My system, my beliefs, 
are resumed in one 
phrase—to avoid excess. Blessed na- 
ture, healthy, temperate nature, abhors 
and exterminates excess. Human law. 
in this matter, imitates at a great dis- 
tance her provisions; and we must 
strive to supplement the efforts of the 
law. Yes, boy, we must be a law to 
ourselves and for our neighbours—lex 
armata — armed, emphatic, tyrannous 
law. If you see a crapulous human 
ruin snuffing dash from him his box! 
The judge, though in a way an admis- 
sion of disease, is less offensive to me 
than either the doctor or the priest. 
Above all the doctor—the doctor and 
the purulent trash and garbage of his 
pharmacopeeia! Pure air—from the 
neighbourhood of a pinetum for the 
sake of the turpentine—unadulterated - 
wine, and the reflection of an unsophis- 
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ticated spirit in the presence of the 
works of nature—these, my boy, are 
the best medical appliances and the 
best religious comforts. Devote your- 
self to these. Hark! there are the bells 
of Bourron (the wind is in the north, 
it will be fair). How clear and airy 
is the sound! The nerves are har- 
monised and quieted; the mind attuned 
to silence; and observe how easily and 
regularly beats the heart! Your un- 
enlightened doctor would see nothing in 
these sensations; and yet you yourself 
perceive they are a part of health—Did 
you remember your cinchona _ this 
morning? Good. Cinchona also is a 
work of nature; it is, after all, only the 
bark of a tree which we might gather 
for ourselves if we lived in the locality. 
—What a world is this! 
fessed atheist, I delight to bear my tes- 
timony to the world. Look at the 
gratuitous remedies and pleasures that 
surround our path! The river runs by 
the garden end, our bath, our fishpool, 
our natural system of drainage. There 
is a well in the court which sends up 
sparkling water from the earth’s very 
heart, clean, cool, and, with a little 
wine, most wholesome. The district is 
notorious for its salubrity; rheumatism 
is the only prevalent complaint, and I 
myself have never had a touch of it. 
I tell you—and my opinion is based 
upon the coldest, clearest processes of 
reason—if I, if you, desired to leave 
this home of pleasure, it would be the 
duty, it would be the privilege, of our 
best friend to prevent us with a pistol 
bullet.” 

One beautiful June day they sat upon 
the hill outside the village. The river, 
as blue as heaven, shone here and there 
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among the foliage. The indefatigable 
birds turned and flickered about Gretz 
church tower. A healthy wind blew 
from over the forest, and the sound of 
innumerable thousands of tree-tops and 
innumerable millions on millions of 
green leaves was abroad in the air, and 
filled the ear with something between 
whispered speech and singing. It 
seemed as if every blade of grass must 
hide a cigale; and the fields rang 
merrily with their music, jingling 
far and near as with the sleigh-bells of 
the fairy queen. From their station 
on the slope the eye embraced a large 
space of poplar’d plain upon the one 
hand, the waving hill-tops of the forest 
on the other, and Gretz itself in the 
middle, a handful of roofs. Under 
the bestriding arch of the blue heavens. 
the place seemed dwindled to a toy. 
It seemed incredible that people dwelt, 
and could find room to turn or air to 
breathe, in such a corner of the world. 
The thought came home to the boy, 
perhaps for the first time, and he gave 
it words. 

“How small it looks!” he sighed. 

“Ay,” replied the Doctor, “small 
enough now. Yet it was once a walled 
city; thriving, full of furred burgesses 
and men in armour, humming with af- 
fairs;—with tall spires, for aught that 
I know, and portly towers along the 
battlements. A thousand chimneys 
ceased smoking at the curfew-bell. 
There were gibbets at the gate as thick 
as scarecrows. In time of war, the as- 
sault swarmed against’ it with ladders, 
the arrows fell like leaves, the defend- 
ers sallied hotly over the drawbridge, 
each side uttered its cry, as they plied 
their weapons. Do you know that the 
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walls extended as far as the Comman- 
derie? Tradition so reports. Alas, 


what a long way off is all this confu- 
sion—nothing left of it but my quiet 
words spoken in your ear—and the 
town itself shrunk to the hamlet under- 
neath us! By-ahd-by came the English 
wars—you shall hear more of the Eng- 
lish, a stupid people, who sometimes 
blundered into good—and Gretz was 
taken, sacked and burned. It is the 
history of many towns; but Gretz 
never rose again; it was never rebuilt; 
its ruins were a quarry to serve the 
growth of rivals; and the stones of 
Gretz are now erect along the streets 
of Nemours. It gratifies me that our 
old house was the first to rise after the 
calamity; when the town had come to 
an end, it inaugurated the hamlet.” 

“JT, too, am glad of that,” said Jean- 
Marie. 

“Tt should be the temple of the hum- 
bler virtues,” responded the Doctor 
with a savoury gusto. “Perhaps one of 
the reasons why I love my little ham- 
let as I do, is that we have a similar 
history, she and I. Have I told you 
that I was once rich?” 

“T do not think so,” answered Jean- 
Marie. “I do not think I should have 
forgotten. I am sorry you should have 
lost your fortune.” 

“Sorry?” cried the Doctor. ‘Why, 
I find I have scarce begun your educa- 
tion after all. Listen to me! Would 
you rather live in the old Gretz or in 
the new, free from the alarms of war, 
with the green country at the door, 
without noise, passports, the exactions 
of the soldiery, or the jangle of the 
curfew-bell to send us off to bed by 
sundown?” 
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“TI suppose I should prefer the new,” 
replied the boy. 

“Precisely,” returned the Doctor; 
“so do I. And, in the same way, I 
prefer my present moderate fortune to 
my former wealth. Golden medi- 
ocrity! cried the adorable ancients; 
and I subscribe to their enthusiasm, 
Have I not good wine, good food, good 
air, the fields and the forest for my 
walk, a house, an admirable wife, a 
boy whom I protest I cherish like a 
son? Now, if I were still rich, I should 
indubitably make my residence in Paris 
—you know Paris—Paris and Paradise 
are not convertible terms. This pleas- 
ant noise of the wind streaming among 
leaves changed into the grinding Babel 
of the street, the stupid glare of plas- 
_ter substituted for this quiet pattern 
of greens and greys, the nerves shat- 
tered, the digestion falsified—picture 
the fall! Already you perceive the 
consequences; the mind is stimulated, 
the heart steps to a different measure, 
and the man is himself no longer. I 
have passionately studied myself—the 
true business of philosophy. I know 
my character as the musician knows 
the ventages of his flute. Should I 
return to Paris, I should ruin myself 
gambling; nay, I go further—I should 
break the heart of my Anastasie with 
infidelities.”’ 

This was too much for Jean-Marie. 
That a place should so transform the 
most elegant of men transcended his 
belief. Paris, he protested, was even 
an agreeable place of residence. ‘Nor 
when I lived in that city did I feel 
much the difference,” he pleaded. 

“What!” cried the doctor. “Did 
you not steal when you were there?’ 
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But the boy could never be brought 
to see that he had done anything wrong 
when he stole. Nor, indeed, did the 
Doctor think he had; but that gentle- 
man was never very scrupulous when 
in want of a retort. 

“And now,” he’ concluded, “do you 
begin to understand? My only friends 
were those who ruined me. Gretz has 
been my academy, my sanatorium, my 
heaven of innocent pleasures. If mil- 
lions are offered me, I ‘wave them 
back: Retro, Sathanas!—Evil one, be- 
gone! Fix your mind on my example; 
despise riches, avoid the debasing in- 
fluence of cities. Hygiene—hygiene 
and mediocrity of fortune—these be 
your watchwords during life!” 

The Doctor’s system of hygiene 
strikingly coincided with his tastes; 
and his picture of the perfect life 
was a faithful description of the one 
he was leading at the time. But it 
is easy to convince a boy, whom you 
supply with all the facts for a discus- 
sion. And besides, there was one thing 
admirable in the philosophy, and that 
was the enthusiasm of the philosopher. 
There was never any one more vyigor- 
ously determined to be pleased; and 
if he was not a great logician, and so 
had no right to convince the intellect, 
he was certainly something of a poet, 
and had a fascination to seduce the 
heart. What he could not achieve in 
his customary humour of a radiant ud- 
miration of himself and his circum- 
stances, he sometimes effected in his 
fits of gloom. 

“Boy,” he would say, “avoid me to- 
day. If I were superstitious, I should 
even beg for an interest in your pray- 
ers. I am in the black fit; the evil 
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spirit of King Saul, the hag of the 
merchant Abudah, the personal devil of 
the medizval monk, is with me—is in 
me,” tapping on his breast. “The 
vices of my nature are now upper- 
most; innocent pleasures woo me in 
vain; I long for Paris, for my wallow- 
ing in the mire. See,” he would con- 
tinue, producing a handful of silver, 
“T denude myself, I am not to be 
trusted with the price of a fare. Take 
it, keep it for me, squander it on dele- 
terious candy, throw it in the deepest 
of the river—I will homologate your 
action. Save me from that part of 
myself which I disown. If you see 
me falter, do not hesitate; if necessary, 
wreck the train! I speak, of course, by 
a parable. Any extremity were better 
than for me to reach Paris alive.” 

Doubtless the Doctor enjoyed these 
little scenes, as a variation in his part; 
they represented the Byronic element in 
the somewhat artificial poetry of his 
existence; but to the boy, though he 
was dimly aware of their theatricality, 
they represented more. The Doctor 
made perhaps too little, the boy pos- 
sibly too much, of the reality and grav- 
ity of these temptations. 

One day a great light shone for 
Jean-Marie. “Could not riches be used 
well?” he asked. 

“In theory, yes,” replied the Doc- 
tor. “But it is found in experience 
that no one does so. All the world 
imagine they will be exceptional when 
they grow wealthy; but possession is 
debasing, new desires spring up; and 
the silly taste for ostentation eats out 
the heart of pleasure.” 

“Then you might be better if you 
had less,” said the boy. 
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“Certainly not,” replied the Doctor; 
but his voice quavered as he spoke. 

“Why?” demanded pitiless innocence. 

Doctor Desprez saw all the colours of 
the rainbow in a moment; the stable 
universe appeared to be about capsiz- 
ing with him. “Because,’ said he— 
affecting deliberation after an obvious 
pause—“because I have formed my life 
for my present income. It is not good 
for men of my years to be violently 
dissevered from their habits.” 

That was a sharp brush. The Doc- 
tor breathed hard, and fell into taci- 
turnity for the afternoon. As for the 
boy, he was delighted with the resolu- 
tion of his doubts; even wondered that 
he had not foreseen the obvious and 
conclusive answer. His faith in the 
Doctor was a stout piece of goods. 
Desprez was inclined to be a sheet in 
the wind’s eye after dinner, especially 
after Rhone wine, his favourite weak- 
ness. He would then remark on the 
warmth of his feeling for Anastasie, 
and with inflamed cheeks and loose, 
flustered smile, debate upon all sorts 
of topics, and be feebly and _ indis- 
creetly witty. But the adopted stable- 
boy would not permit himself to en- 
tertain a doubt that savoured of in- 
gratitude. It is quite true that a man 
may be a second father to you, and 
yet take too much to drink; but the 
best natures are ever slow to accept 
such truths. 

The Doctor thoroughly possessed his 
heart, but perhaps he exaggerated his 
influence over his mind. Certainly 
Jean-Marie adopted some of his mas- 
ter’s opinions, but I have yet to learn 
that he ever surrendered one of his 
own. Convictions existed in him by 
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divine right; they were virgin, un- 
wrought, the brute metal of decision. 
He could add others indeed, but he 
could not put away; neither did he 
care if they were perfectly agreed 
among themselves; and his spiritual 
pleasures had nothing to do with turn- 
ing them over or justifying them in 
words. Words were with him a mere 
accomplishment, like dancing. When 
he was by himself, his pleasures were 
almost vegetable. He would slip into 
the woods towards Achéres, and sit in 
the mouth of a cave among grey 
birches. His soul stared straight out 
of his eyes; he did not move or think; 
sunlight, thin shadows moving in the 
wind, the edge of firs against the sky, 
occupied and bound his faculties. He 
was pure unity, a spirit wholly ab- 
stracted. A single mood filled him, to 
which all the objects of sense’ con- 
tributed, as the colours of the spectrum 
merge and disappear in white light. 

So while the Doctor made himself 
drunk with words, the adopted stable- 
boy bemused himself with silence. 


CHAPTER V. 
TREASURE TROVE. 


Tue Docror’s carriage was a_ two- 
wheeled gig with a hood; a kind of 
vehicle in much favour among country 
doctors. On how many roads has one 
not seen it, a great way off between the 
poplars!—in how many village streets, 
tied to a gate-post! This sort of 
chariot is affected—particularly at the 
trot—by «a kind of pitching movement 
to and fro across the axle, which well 
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entitles it to the style of a Noddy. 
The hood describes a considerable arc 
against the landscape, with a solemnly 
absurd effect on the contemplative pe- 
destrian. To ride in such a carriage 
cannot be numbered among the things 
that appertain to glory; but I have no 
doubt it may be useful in liver com- 
plaint. Thence, perhaps, its wide pop- 
ularity among physicians. 

One morning early, Jean-Marie led 
forth the Doctor’s noddy, opened the 
gate, and mounted to the driving-seat. 
The Doctor followed, arrayed from top 
to toe in spotless linen, armed with an 
immense flesh-coloured umbrella, and 
girt with a botanical case on a baldric; 
and the equipage drove off smartly in 
a breeze of its own provocation. They 
were bound for Franchard, to collect 
plants, with an eye to the “Compara- 
tive Pharmacopeeia.” 

A little rattling on the open roads, 
and they came to the borders of the 
forest and struck into an unfrequented 
track; the noddy yawed softly over the 
sand, with an accompaniment of snap- 
ping twigs. There was a great, green, 
softly murmuring cloud of congre- 
gated foliage overhead. In the arcades 
of the forest the air retained the fresh- 
ness of the night... The athletic bear- 
ing of the trees, each carrying its leafy 
mountain, pleased the mind like so 
many statues; and the lines of the 
trunk led the eye admiringly upward 
to where the extreme leaves sparkled 
in a patch of azure. Squirrels leaped 
in mid air. It was a proper spot for a 
devotee of the goddess Hygieia. 

“Have you been to Franchard, Jean- 
Marie?” inquired the Doctor. ‘“T 
fancy not.” 
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“Never,” replied the boy. 

“Tt is ruin in a gorge,” continued 
Desprez, adopting his expository voice: 
“the ruin of a hermitage and chapel. 
History tells us much of Franchard; 
how the recluse was often slain by 
robbers; how he lived on a most in- 
sufficient diet; how he was expected to 
pass his days in prayer. A letter is 
preserved, addressed to one of these 
solitaries by the superior of his order, 
full of admirable hygienic advice; bid- 
ding him got from his book of praying, 
and so back again, for variety’s sake, 
and when-he was weary of both to 
stroll about his garden and observe the 
honey bees. It is to this day my own 
system. You must often have re- 
marked me leaving the ‘Pharmaco- 
poeia’—often even in the middle of a 
phrase—to come forth into the sun and 
air. I admire the writer of that letter 
from my heart; he was a man of 
thought on the most important sub- 
jects. But, indeed, had I lived in the 
Middle Ages (I am heartily glad that 
I did not) I should have been an ere- 
mite myself—if I had not been a pro- 
fessed buffoon, that is. These were 
the only philosophical lives yet open: 
laughter or prayer; sneers, we might 
say, and tears. Until the sun of the 
Positive arose, the wise man had to 
make his choice between these two.” 

“T have seen a buffoon, of course,” 
observed Jean-Marie. 

“T cannot imagine you to have ex- 
celled in your profession,’ said the 
Doctor, admiring the boy’s gravity. 
“Do you ever laugh?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other. “I 
laugh often. I am very fond of 
jokes.” 
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“Singular being!” said Desprez. 
“But I divagate (I perceive in a thou- 
sand ways and I grow old). Fran- 
chard was at length destroyed in the 
English wars, the same that levelled 
Gretz. But here is the point—the her- 
mits (for there were already more than 
one) had foreseen the danger and care- 
fully concealed the sacrificial vessels. 
These vessels were of monstrous value, 
Jean-Marie — monstrous value — price- 
less, we may say, exquisitely worked, 
of exquisite material. And now, mark 
me, they have never been found. In 
the reign of Louis Quatorze some fel- 
lows were digging hard by the ruins. 
Suddenly—tock!—the spade hit upon 
an obstacle. Imagine the men looking 
one to another; imagine how their 
hearts bounded, how their colour came 
and went. It was a coffer, and in 
Franchard the place of buried treasure! 
They tore it open like famished beasts. 
Alas! it was not the treasure; only 
some priestly robes, which, at the 
touch of the eating air, fell upon them- 
selves and instantly wasted into dust. 
The perspiration of these good fellows 
turned cold upon them, Jean-Marie. 
I will pledge my reputation, if there 
was anything like a cutting wind, one 
or other had a pneumonia for his trou- 
ble.” 

“T should like to have seen them 
turning into dust,” said Jean-Marie. 
“Otherwise, I should not have cared 
so greatly.” 

“You have no imagination,” 
the Doctor. “Picture to yourself the 
scene. Dwell on the idea-—a_ great 
treasure lying in the earth for cen- 
turies: the material for a giddy, co- 
pious, opulent existence not employed; 
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dresses and exquisite pictures unseen: 
the swiftest galloping horses not. stir- 
ring a hoof, arrested by a spell; women 
with the beautiful faculty of smiles, 
not smiling, cards, dice, opera singing, 
orchestras, castles, beautiful parks and 
gardens, big ships with a tower of sail- 
cloth, all lying unborn in a coffn—and 
the stupid trees growing overhead in 
the sunlight year after year. The 
thought drives one frantic.” 

“It is only money,” replied Jean- 
Marie. “It would do harm.” 

“O, come!” cried Desprez, “that is 
philosophy; it is all very fine, but not 
to the point just now. And besides, 
it is not ‘only money,’ as you call it; 
there are works of art in the question; 
the vessels were carved. You speak 
like a child. You weary me exceed- 
ingly, quoting my words out of all logi- 
cal connection, like a parroquet.” 

“And at any rate, we have nothing 
to do with it,’ returned the boy sub- 
missively. 

They struck the Route Ronde at that 
moment; and the sudden change to 
the rattling causeway combined, with 
the Doctor’s irritation, to keep him 
silent. The noddy jigged along; the 
trees went by, looking on silently, as 
if they had something on their minds. 
The Quadrilateral was passed; then 
came Franchard. They put up the 
horse at the little solitary inn, and 
went forth strolling. The gorge was 
dyed deeply with heather; the rocks 
and birches standing luminous in the 
sun. A great humming of bees about 
the flowers disposed Jean-Marie to 
sleep, and he sat down against a clump 
of heather, while the Doctor went 
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briskly to and fro, with quick turns, 
culling his simples. 

The boy’s head had fallen a little 
forward, his eyes were closed, his fin- 
gers had fallen lax about his knees, 
when a sudden cry called him to his 
feet. It was a strange sound, thin and 
brief; it fell dead, and silence returned 
as though it had never been inter- 
rupted. He had not recognised the 
Doctor’s voice; but, as there was no 
one else in all the valley, it was plainly 
the Doctor who had given utterance 
to the sound. He looked right and 
left, and there was Desprez, standing 
in a niche between two boulders, and 
looking round on his adopted son with 
a countenance as white as paper. 

“A viper!” cried Jean-Marie, run- 
ning towards him. “A viper! You are 
bitten!” 

The Doctor came down heavily out 
of the cleft, and advanced in silence to 
meet the boy, whom he took roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“T have found it,” he said with a 


gasp. 
“A plant?” asked Jean-Marie. 
Desprez had a fit of unnatural 


gaiety, which the rocks took up and 
mimicked. “A plant!” he repeated 
scornfully. ‘Well—yes—a plant. And 
here,” he added suddenly, showing his 
right hand, which he had hitherto con- 
cealed behind his back—‘here is one 
of the bulbs.” 

Jean-Marie saw a dirty platter, coated 
with earth. 

“That?” said he. “It is a plate!” 

“Tt is. a coach and horses,” cried 
the Doctor. “Boy,” he continued, grow- 
ing warmer, “I plucked away a great 
pad of moss from between these boul- 
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ders, and disclosed a crevice; and when 
I looked in, what do you suppose I 
saw? I saw a house in Paris with a 
court and garden, I saw my.wife shin- 
ing with diamonds, I saw myself a 
deputy, I saw you—well, I—I saw your 
future,” he concluded, rather feebly. “I 
have just discovered America,’ he 
added. 

“But what is itr” askd the boy. 

“The Treasure of Franchard,” cried 
the Doctor; and, throwing his brown 
straw hat upon the ground, he whoopec 
like an Indian and sprang upon Jean- 
Marie, whom he suffocated with em- 
braces and bedewed with tears. Then 
he flung himself down among the heather 
and once more laughed until the valley 
rang. 

But the boy had now an interest of 
his own, a boy’s interest. No sooner 
was he released from the Doctor’s ac- 
colade than he ran to the boulders, 
sprang into the niche, and, thrusting 
his hand into the crevice, drew forth 
one after another, encrusted with the 
earth of ages, the flagons, candlesticks, 
and patens of the hermitage of Fran- 
chard. A casket came last, tightly shut 
and very heavy. 

“Oh, what fun!” he cried. 

But when he looked back at the Doc- 
tor, who had followed close behind and 
was silently observing, the words died 
from his lips. Desprez was once more 
the colour of ashes; his lip worked and 
trembled; a sort of bestial greed pos- 
sessed him. 

“This is childish,” he said. “We lose 
precious time. Back to the inn, harness 
the trap, and bring it to yon bank. 
Run for your life, and remember—not 
one whisper. I stay here to watch.” 
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Jean-Marie did as he was bid, though 
not without surprise. The noddy was 
brought round to the spot indicated; 
and the two gradually transported the 
treasure from its place of concealment 
to the boot below the driving seat. Once 
it was all stored the Doctor recovered 
his gaiety. ‘ 

“IT pay my grateful duties to the 
genius of this dell,’ he said. “O, for a 
live coal, a heifer, and a jar of country 
wine! I am in the vein for sacrifice, 
for a superb libation. Well, and why 
not? We are at Franchard. English 
pale ale is to be had—not classical in- 
deed, but excellent. Boy, we shall drink 
2”? 

“But I thought it was so unwhole- 
some,” said Jean-Marie, ‘and very dear 
besides.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee!”’ exclaimed the Doc- 
tor gaily. “To the inn!” 

And he stepped into the noddy, toss- 
ing his head, with an elastic, youthful 
air. The horse was turned, and in a few 
seconds they drew up beside the palings 
of the inn garden. 

“Here,” said Desprez—‘here, near 
the table, so that we may keep an eye 
upon things.” 

They tied the horse, and entered the 
garden, the Doctor singing, now in fan- 
tastic high notes, now producing deep 
reverberations from his chest. He took 
a seat, rapped loudly on the table, as- 
sailed the waiter with witticisms; and 
when the bottle of Bass was at length 
produced, far more charged with gas 
than the most delirious champagne, he 
filled out a long glassful of froth and 
pushed it over to Jean-Marie. “Drink,” 
he said; “drink deep.” 
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“I would rather not,” faltered the 
boy, true to his training. 

“What?” thundered Desprez. 

“T am afraid of it,” said Jean-Marie: 
“my stomach: ee 

“Take it or leave it,” interrupted 
Desprez fiercely; “but understand it 
once for all—there is nothing so con- 
temptible as a precisian.” 


Here was a new lesson! The boy 
sat bemused, looking at the glass but 
not tasting it, while the Doctor emptied 
and refilled his own, at first with clouded 
brow, but gradually yielding to the sun, 
the heady, prickling beverage, and his 
own predisposition to be happy. 


“Once in a way,” he said at last, by 
way of a concession to the boy’s more 
rigorous attitude, “once in a way, and 
at so critical a moment, this ale is a 
nectar for the gods. The habit, indeed, 
is debasing; wine, the juice of the grape, 
is the true drink of the Frenchman, as 
I have often had occasion to point out; 
and I do not know that I can blame 
you for refusing this outlandish stimu- 
lant. You can have some wine and 
cakes. Is the bottle empty? Well, we 
will not be proud; we will have pity 
on your glass.” 

The beer being done, the Doctor 
chafed bitterly while Jean-Marie fin- 
ished his cakes. “I burn to be gone,” 
he said, looking at his watch. ‘Good 
God, how slow you eat!” And yet to 
eat slowly was his own particular pre- 
scription, the main secret of longevity! 

His martyrdom, however, reached an 
end at last; the pair resumed their 
places in the buggy, and Desprez, lean- 
ing luxuriously back, announced his in- 
tention of proceeding to Fontainebleau. 
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| “To Fontainebleau?” repeated Jean- 
- Marie. 

“My words are always measured,” 
| said the Doctor. “On!” 


The Doctor was driven through the 
glades of paradise; the air, the light, 
the shining leaves, the very movements 
of the vehicle, seemed to fall in tune 
with his golden meditations; with his 
head thrown back, he dreamed a series 
of suany visions, ale and pleasure danc- 
ing in his veins. At last he spoke. 


“T shall telegraph for Casimir,” he 
said. “Good Casimir! a fellow of the 
lower order of intelligence, Jean-Marie, 
distinctly not creative, not poetic; and 
yet he will repay your study; his for- 
tune is-vast, and is entirely due to his 
own exertions. He is the very fellow 
to help us to dispose of our trinkets, 
find us a suitable house in Paris, and 
manage the details of our installation. 
Admirable Casimir, one of my oldest 
comrades! It was on his advice, I may 
add, that I invested my little fortune 
in Turkish bonds; when we have added 
these spoils of the medieval church to 
our stake in the Mahometan empire, 
little boy, we shall positively roll among 
doubloons, positively roll! Beautiful 
forest,” he cried, “farewell! Though 
called to other scenes, I will not forget 
thee. Thy name is graven in my heart. 
Under the influence of prosperity I 
become dithyrambic, Jean-Marie. Such 
is the impulse of the natural soul; such 
was the constitution of primeval man. 
And I—well, I will not refuse the credit 
—I have preserved my youth like a 
virginity; another, who should have led 
the same snoozing, countryfied existence 
for these years, another had become 
tusted, become stereotype; but I, I 
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praise my happy constitution, retain the 
spring unbroken. Fresh opulence and a 
new sphere of duties find me unabated 
in ardour and only more mature by 
knowledge. For this prospective change, 
Jean-Marie—it may probably have 
shocked you. Tell me now, did it not 
strike you as an inconsistency? Con- 
fess—it is useless to dissemble—it 
pained you?” 

“Ves,” said the boy. 

“You see,” returned the Doctor, with 
sublime fatuity, “I read your thoughts! 
Nor am I surprised—your education is 
not yet complete; the higher duties of 
men have not been yet presented to 
you fully. A hint—till we have leisure 
—must suffice. Now that I am once 
more in possession of a modest compe- 
tence; now that I have so long pre- 
pared myself in silent meditation, it 
becomes my superior duty to proceed 
to Paris. My scientific training, my 
undoubted command of language, mark 
me out for the service of my country. 
Modesty in such a case would be a 
snare. If sin were a philosophical ex- 
pression, I should call it sinful. A man 
must not deny his manifest abilities, for 
that is to evade his obligations. I must 
be up and doing; I must be no skulker 
in life’s battle.” 


So he rattled on, copiously greasing 
the joint of his inconsistency with 
words; while the boy listened silently, 
his eyes fixed on the horse, his mind 
seething. It was all lost eloquence; no 
array of words could unsettle a belief 
of Jean-Marie’s; and he drove into 
Fontainebleau filled with pity, horror, 
indignation, and despair. 

In the town Jean-Marie was kept 
a fixture on the driving-seat, to guard 
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the treasure; while the Doctor, with a 
singular, slightly tipsy airiness of man- 
ner, fluttered in and out of cafés, where 
he shook hands with garrison officers, 
and mixed an absinthe with the nicety 
of old experience; in and out of shops, 
from which he returned laden with 
costly fruits, real turtle, a magnificent 
piece of silk for his wife, a preposterous 
cane for himself, and a képi of the new- 
est fashion for the boy; in and out of 
the telegraph office, whence he des- 
patched his telegram, and where three 
hours later he received an answer prom- 
ising a visit on the morrow; and gen- 
erally pervaded Fontainebleau with the 
first fine aroma of his divine good 
humour. 


The sun was very low when they set 
forth again; the shadows of the forest 
trees extended across the broad white 
road that led them home; the penetrat- 
ing odour of the evening wood had al- 
ready arisen, like a cloud of incense, 
from that broad field of tree-tops; and 
even in the streets of the town, where 
the air had been baked all day between 
white walls, it came in whiffs and pulses, 
like a distant music. Half-way home, 
the last gold flicker vanished from a 
great oak upon the left; and when they 
came forth beyond the borders of the 
wood, the plain was already sunken in 
pearly greyness, and a great, pale moon 
came swinging skyward through the 
filmy poplars. 


The Doctor sang, the Doctor whistled, 
the Doctor talked. He spoke of the 
woods, and the wars, and the deposition 
of dew; he brightened and babbled of 
Paris; he soared into cloudy bombast 
on the glories of the political arena. All 
was to be changed: as the day departed, 
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it took with it the vestiges of an out- 
worn existence, and to-morrow’s sun 
was to inaugurate the new. ‘‘Enough,” 
he cried, “of this life of maceration!” 
His wife (still beautiful, or he was 
sadly partial) was to be no longer 
buried; she should now shine before 
society. Jean-Marie would find the 
world at his feet; the roads open to 
success, wealth, honour, and _ pos- 
thumous renown. “And O, by the way,” 
said he, ‘for God’s sake keep your 
tongue quiet! You are, of course, a 
very silent fellow; it is a quality I 
gladly recognise in you—silence, golden 
silence! But this is a matter of gravity. 
No word must get abroad; none but the 
good Casimir is to be trusted; we shall 
probably dispose of the vessels in En- 
gland.” 

“But are they not even ours?” the 
boy said, almost with a sob—it was the 
only time he had spoken. 

“Ours in this sense, that they are no- 
body else’s,” replied the Doctor. “But 
the State would have some claim. If 
they were stolen, for instance, we should 
be unable to demand their restitution; 
we should have no title; we should be 
unable even to communicate with the 
police. Such is the monstrous condi- 
tion of the law.* It is a mere instance 
of what remains to be done, of the in- 
justices that may yet be righted by an 
ardent, active, and philosophical dep- 
uty.” 

Jean-Marie put his faith in Madame 
Desprez; and as they drove forward 
down the road from Bourron, between 
the rustling poplars, he prayed in his 
teeth, and whipped up the horse to an 
unusual speed. Surely, as soon as they | 


*Let it be so, for my tale! 


“scape painters at 
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arrived, madame would assert her char- 
acter, and bring this waking nightmare 
to an end. 

Their entrance into Gretz was her- 
alded and accompanied by a most fu- 
rious barking; all the dogs in the vil- 
lage seemed to smell the treasure in 
the noddy. But there was no one in 
the street, save three lounging land- 
Tentaillon’s door. 
Jean-Marie opened the green gate and 
led in the horse and carriage; and al- 
most at the same moment Madame Des- 
prez came to the kitchen threshold with 
a lighted lantern; for the moon was 
not yet high enough to clear the garden 
walls. ; 

“Close the gates, Jean-Marie!” cried 
the Doctor, somewhat unsteadily alight- 
ing. ‘‘Anastasie, where is Aline?” 

“She has gone to Montereau to see 
her parents,’ said madame. 

“All is for the best!” exclaimed the 
Doctor fervently. “Here, quick, come 
near to me; I do not wish to speak 
too loud,” he continued. ‘Darling, we 
are wealthy!” 

“Wealthy!” repeated the wife. 

“T have found the treasure of Fran- 
chard,” replied her husband. ‘See, 
here are the first fruits; a pineapple, a 
dress for my ever-beautiful—it will suit 
her—trust a husband’s, trust a lover’s, 
taste! Embrace me, darling! This 
grimy episode is over; the butterfly un- 
folds its painted wings. To-morrow 
Casimir will come; in a week we may 
be in Paris—happy at last! You shall 
have diamonds. Jean-Marie, take it out 
of the boot, with religious cart, and 
bring it piece by piece into the dining- 
room. We shall have plate at table! 
Darling, hasten and prepare this turtle; 
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it will be a whet—it will be an addition 
to our meagre ordinary. I myself wili 
proceed to the cellar. We shall have 
a bottle of that little Beaujolais you 
like, and finish with the Hermitage; 
there are still three bottles left. Worthy 
wine for a worthy occasion.” 

“But, my husband; you put me in a 
whirl,” she cried. “I do not compre- 
hend.” 

“The turtle, my adored, the turtle!” 
cried the Doctor; and he pushed her 
towards the kitchen, lantern and all. 

Jean-Marie stood dumbfounded. He 
had pictured to himself a different scene 
—a more immediate protest, and his 
hope began to dwindle on the spot. 

The Doctor was everywhere, a little 
doubtful on his legs, perhaps, and now 
and then taking the wall with his shoul- 
der; for it was long since he had tasted’ 
absinthe, and he was even then reflect- 
ing that the absinthe had been a mis- 
conception. Not that he regretted ex- 
cess on such a glorious day, but he 
made a mental memorandum to beware; 
he must not, a second time, become the 
victim of a deleterious habit. He had 
his wine out of the cellar in a twinkling; 
he arranged the sacrificial vessels, some 
on the white table-cloth, some on the 
sideboard, still crusted with historic 
earth. He was in and out of the 
kitchen, plying Anastasie with vermouth, 
hearing her with glimpses of the future, 
estimating their new wealth at ever 
larger figures; and before they sat down 
to supper, the lady’s virtue had melted 
in the fire of his enthusiasm, her timid- 
ity had disappeared; she, too, had be- 
gun to speak disparagingly of the life 
at Gretz; and as she took her place and’ 
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helped the soup, her eyes shone with the 
glitter of prospective diamonds. 

All through the meal, she and the 
Doctor made and unmade fairy plans. 
They bobbed and bowed and pledged 
each other. Their faces ran over with 
smiles; their eyes scattered sparkles, as 
they projected the Doctor’s political 
honours and the lady’s drawing-room 
ovations. 

“But you will not be a Red 
Anastasie. 

“T am Left Centre to the core,” re- 
plied the Doctor. 

“Madame Gastein will present us— 
we shall find ourselves forgotten,” said 
the lady. 

“Never,” protested the Doctor. 
“Beauty and talent leave a mark.” 

“T have positively forgotten how to 
dress,” she sighed. 

“Darling, you make me blush,” cried 
he. ‘Yours has been a tragic mar- 
riage!” 

“But your success—to see you appre- 
ciated, honoured, your name in all the 
papers, that will be more than pleasure 
—it will be heaven!” she cried. 

“And once a week,” said the Doc- 
tor, archly scanning the syllables, “once 
a week—one good little game of bac- 
carat?” 

“Only once a week?” she questioned, 
threatening him with a finger. 

“T swear it by my political honour,” 
cried he. 

“T spoil you,” she said, and gave him 
her hand. 

He covered it with kisses. 

Jean-Marie escaped into the night. 
The moon swung high over Gretz. He 
went down to the garden end and sat 
on the jetty. The river ran by with 
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eddies of oily silver, and a low, monot- 
onous song. Faint veils of mist moved 
among the poplars on the farther side. 
The reeds were quietly nodding. A 
hundred times already had the boy sat, 
on such a night, and watched the 
streaming river with untroubled fancy. 
And this perhaps was to be the last. 
He was to leave this familiar hamlet, 
this green, rustling country, this bright’ 
and quiet stream; he was to pass into 
the great city; his dear lady mistress 
was to move bedizened in saloons; his 
good, garrulous, kind-hearted master to 
become a brawling deputy; and both 
be lost for ever to Jean-Marie and their 
better selves. He knew his own de- 
fects; he knew he must sink into less 
and less consideration in the turmoil 
of a city life, sink more and more from 
the child into the servant. And he be- 
gan dimly to believe the Doctor’s proph- 
ecies of evil. He could see a change 
in both. His generous incredulity failed 
him for this once; a child must have 
perceived that the Hermitage had com- 
pleted what the absinthe had begun. If 
this were the first day, what would be 
the last? “If necessary, wreck the 
train,” thought he, remembering the 
Doctor’s parable. He looked round on 
the delightful scene; he drank keep of 
the charmed night air, laden with the 
scent of hay. “If necessary, wreck the 
train,’ he repeated. And he rose and 
returned to the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION, IN TWO 
PARTS, 


THE next morning there was a most un- 
usual outcry in the Doctor’s house. The 
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‘Yast thing before going to bed, the Doc- 
tor had locked up some valuables in the 
dining-room cupboard; and_ behold, 
when he rose again, as he did about 
four o’clock, the cupboard had been 
broken open, and the valuables in ques- 
tion had disappeared. Madame and 
Jean-Marie were summoned from their 
rooms, and appeared in hasty toilets; 
they found the Doctor raving, calling 
the heavens to witness and avenge his 
injury, pacing the room bare-foot, with 
the tails of his night-shirt flirting as he 
turned. 


“Gone!” he said; “the things are 
gone, the fortune gone! We are paupers 
once more. Boy! what do you know 
of this? Speak up, sir, speak up. Do 
you know of it? Where are theyre” He 
had him by the arm, shaking him like 
a bag, and the boy’s words, if he had 
any, were jolted forth in inarticulate 
murmurs. The Doctor, with a revulsion 
from his own violence, set him down 
again. He observed Anastasie in tears. 
“Anastasie,” he said, in quite an altered 
voice, “compose yourself, command 
your feelings. I would not have you 
give way to passion like the vulgar. 
This—this trifling accident must be lived 
down. Jean-Marie, bring me my 
‘smaller medicine chest. A gentle laxa- 
tive is indicated.” 


And he dosed the family all round, 
leading the way himself with a double 
quantity. The wretched Anastasie, who 
had never been ill in the whole course 
of her existence, and whose soul re- 
coiled from remedies, wept floods of 
tears as she sipped, and shuddered, and 
protested, and then was bullied and 
shouted at until she sipped again. As 
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for Jean-Marie, he took his portion 
down with stoicism. 

“I have given him a less amount,” 
observed the Doctor, “his youth pro- 
tecting him against emotion. And now 
that we have thus parried any morbid 
consequences, let us reason.” 

“TIT am so cold,” wailed Anastasie. 

“Cold!” cried the Doctor. “I give 
thanks to God that Iam made of fierier 
material. Why, madame, a blow like 
this would set a fog into a transpira- 
tion. If you are cold, you can retire; 
and, by the way, you might throw me 
down my trousers. It is chilly for the 
legs.” 

“Oh, no!” protested Anastasie; “I 
will stay with you.” 

“Nay, madame, you shall not suffer 
for your devotion,” said the Doctor. 
“T will myself fetch you a shawl.” And 
he went upstairs and returned more 
fully clad and with an armful of wraps 
for the shivering Anastasie. ‘And now,” 
he resumed, “to investigate this crime. 
Let us proceed by induction. Anastasie, 
do you know anything that can help 
us?’ Anastasie knew nothing. ‘Or 
you, Jean-Marie?” 

“Not I,” replied the boy steadily. 


“Good,” returned the Doctor. “We 
shall now turn our attention to the ma- 
terial evidences. (I was born to be a 
detective; I have the eye and the sys- 
tematic spirit.) First, violence has been 
employed. The door was broken open; 
and it may be observed, in passing, that 
the lock was dear indeed at what I 
paid for it: a crow to pluck with Master 
Goguelat. Second, here is the instru- 
ment employed, one of our own table 
knives, one of our best, my dear; which 
seems to indicate no preparation on the 
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part of the gang—if gang it was. 
Thirdly, I observe that nothing has been 
removed except the Franchard dishes 
and the casket; our own silver has been 
minutely respected. This is wily; it 
shows intelligence, a knewledge of the 
code, a desire to avoid legal conse- 
‘quences. I argue from this fact that 
the gang numbers persons of respecta- 
bility—outward, of course, and merely 
outward, as the robbery proves. But I 
agree, second, that we must have been 
observed at Franchard itself by some 
occult observer, and dogged throughout 
the day with a skill and patience that I 
venture to qualify as consummate. No 
ordinary man, no occasional criminal, 
would have shown himself capable of 
this combination. We have in our 
neighbourhood, it is far from improb- 
able, a retired bandit of the highest 
order of intelligence.” 


“Good heaven!” cried the horrified 
Anastasie. ‘Henri, how can you?” 


“My cherished one, this is a process 
of induction,” said the Doctor. “If 
any of my steps are unsound, correct 
me. You are silent? Then do not, I 
beseech you, be so vulgarly illogical as 
to revolt from my conclusion. We 
have now arrived,” he resumed, ‘at 
some idea of the composition of the 
gang—for I incline to the hypothesis 
of more than one—and we now leave 
this room, which can disclose no more, 
and turn our attention to the court 
and garden. (Jean-Marie, I trust you 
are observantly following my various 
steps; this is an excellent piece of edu- 
cation for you.) Come with me to the 
door. No steps on the court; it is un- 
fortunate our court should be paved. 
4~Jn what small matters hang the des- 
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tiny of these delicate investigations! 
Hey! What have we here? I have led 
you to the very spot,” he said, stand- 
ing grandly backward and _ indicating 
the green gate. “An escalade, as you 
can now see for yourselves, has taken 
place.” 

Sure enough, the green paint was in 
several places scratched and broken; 
and one of the panels preserved the 
print of a nailed shoe. The foot had 
slipped, however, and it was difficult 
to estimate the size of the shoe, and 
impossible to distinguish the pattern of 
the nails. 

“The whole robbery,” concluded the 
Doctor, “step by step, has been recon- 
stituted. Inductive science can no fur- 
ther go.” 

“Tt is wonderful,’ said his wife. 
“You should indeed have been a detec- 
tive, Henri. I had no idea of your 
talents.” 


“My dear,” replied Desprez conde- 
scendingly, “a man of scientific imag- 
ination combines the lesser faculties; he 
is a detective just as he is a publicist 
or a general; these are but local appli- 
cations of his special talent. But now,” 
he continued, “would you have me go 
further? Would you have me lay my 
finger on the culprits—or rather, for 
I cannot promise quite so much, point 
out to you the very house where they 
consort? It may be a satisfaction, at 
least it is all we are likely to get, since 
we are denied the remedy of law. T 
reach the further stage in this way. In 
order to fill my outline of the robbery, 
I require a man likely to be in the 
forest idling, I require a man of educa- 
tion, I require a man superior to con- 
siderations of morality. The three 
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requisites all centre in Tentaillon’s 
boarders. They are painters, therefore 
they are continually lounging in the 
forest. They are painters, therefore 
they are not unlikely to have some 
smattering of education. Lastly, be- 
cause they are painters, they are prob- 
ably immoral. And this I prove in two 
ways. First, painting is an art which 
merely addresses the eye; it does not 
in any particular exercise the moral 
sense. And second, painting, in com- 
mon with all the other arts, implies 
‘the dangerous quality of imagination. 
A man of imagination is never moral; 
he outsoars literal demarcations and re- 
views life under too many shifting lights 
to rest content with the invidious dis- 
tinctions of the law!” 


“But you always say—at least, so I 
understood you’—said madame, “that 
these lads display no imagination what- 
ever.” 

“My dear, they displayed imagina- 
tion, and of a very fantastic order, too,” 
returned the Doctor, “when they em- 
braced their beggarly profession. Be- 
sides—and this is an argument exactly 
suited to your intellectual level—many 
of them are English and American. 
Where else should we expect to find a 
thief?p—And now you had better get 
your coffee. Because we have lost a 
treasure, there is no reason for starv- 
ing. For my part, I shall break my 
fast with white wine. I feel unaccount- 
ably heated and thirsty to-day. I can 
only attribute it to the shock of the 
discovery. And yet, you will bear me 
out, I supported the emotion nobly.” 

The Doctor had now talked himself 
back into an admirable humour; and 
as he sat in the arbour and slowly im- 
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bibed a large allowance of white wine 
and picked a little bread and cheese with 
no very impetuous appetite, if a third 
of his meditations ran upon the miss- 
ing treasure, the other two-thirds were 
more pleasingly busied in the retrospect 
of his detective skill. 

About eleven Casimir arrived; he 
had caught an early train to Fontaine- 
bleau, and driven over to save time; 
and now his cab was stabled at Ten- 
taillon’s, and he remarked, studying his 
watch, that he could spare an hour and 
a half. He was much the man of bus- 
iness, decisively spoken, given to frown- 
ing in an intellectual manner. Ana-’ 
stasie’s born brother, he did not waste 
much sentiment on the lady, gave her 
an English family kiss, and demanded 
a meal without delay. 


“You can tell me your story while 
we eat,” he observed. “Anything good 
to-day, Stasie?” 

He was promised something good. 
The trio sat down to table in the ar- 
bour, Jean-Marie waiting as well as eat- 
ing, and the Doctor recounted what had 
happened in his richest narrative man- 
ner. Casimir heard it with explosions 
of laughter. 


“What a streak of luck for you, my 
good brother,’ he observed, when the 
tale was over. “If you had gone to 
Paris, you would have played dick- 
duck-drake with the whole consignment 
in three months. Your own would have 
followed; and you would have come to 
me in a procession like the last time. 
But I give you warning—Stasie may 
weep and Henri ratiocinate—it will not 
service you twice. Your next collapse 
will be fatal. I thought I had told you 
so, Stasie? Hey? No sense?” 
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The Doctor winced and looked fur- 
tively at Jean-Marie; but the boy 
seemed apathetic. 

“And then again,” broke out Casimir, 
“what children you are—vicious chil- 
dren, my faith! How could you tell 
the value of this trash? It might have 
been worth nothing, or next door.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Doctor. “You 
have your usual flow of spirits, I per- 
ceive, but even less than your usual 
deliberation. I am not entirely ig- 
norant of these matters.” 

“Not entirely ignorant of anything 
ever I heard of,” interrupted Casimir, 
bowing, and raising his glass with a 
sort of pert politeness. 

“At least,’ resumed the Doctor, “I 
gave my mind to the subject—that you 
may be willing to believe—and I esti- 
mate that our capital would be doubled.” 
And he described the nature of the find. 

“My word of honour!” said Casimir, 
“T half believe you! But much would 
depend on the quality of the gold.” 

“The quality, my dear Casimir, 
was ” And the Doctor, in default 
of language, kissed his fingertips. 

“T would not take your word for it, 
my good friend,” retorted the man of 
business. ‘““You are a man of very 
rosy views. But this robbery,” he con- 
tinued—‘“‘this robbery is an odd thing. 
Of course I pass over your nonsense 
about gangs and landscape painters. 
For me, that is a dream. Who was in 
the house last night?” 

“None but ourselves,” replied the 
Doctor. 

“And this young gentleman?” asked 
Casimir, jerking a nod in the direction 
of Jean-Marie. 

“He, too”--the Doctor bowed. 
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“Well; and, if it is a fair question, 
who is he?” pursued the brother-in-law. 

“Jean-Marie,” answered the Doctor, 
“combines the functions of a son and a 
stable-boy. He began as the latter, but 
he rose rapidly to the more honourable 
rank in our affections. He is, I may 
say, the greatest comfort in our lives.” 

“Ha!” said Casimir. “And previous 
to becoming one of you?” 

“Jean-Marie has lived a remarkable 
existence; his experience has been emi- 
nently formative,” replied Desprez. 
“Tf I had had to choose an education 
for my son, I should have chosen such 
another. Beginning life with mounte- 
banks and thieves, passing onward to 
the society and friendship of philos- 
ophers, he may be said to have skimmed 
the volume of human life.” 

“Thieves?” repeated the brother-in- 
law, with a meditative air. 

The Doctor could have bitten his 
tongue out. He foresaw what was com- 
ing, and prepared his mind for a vig- 
orous defence. 

“Did you ever steal yourself?” asked 
Casimir, tfirning suddenly on Jean- 
Marie, and for the first time employ- 
ing a single eyeglass which hung round 
his neck. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, with a 
deep blush. 

Casimir turned to the others with 
pursed lips, and nodded to them mean- 
ingly. “Hey?” said he; “how is that?” 

“Jean-Marie is a teller of the truth,” 
returned the Doctor, throwing out his 
bust. 


“He has never told a lie,” added ma- 
dame. “He is the best of boys.” 

“Never told a lie, has he not?” re- 
flected Casimir. “Strange, very strange. 
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Give me your attention, my young 
friend,’ he continued. “You knew 
about this treasure?” 

“He helped to bring it home,” inter- 
posed the Doctor. 

“Desprez, I ask you nothing but to 
hold your tongue,” returned Casimir. 
“T mean to question this stable-boy of 
yours; and if you are so certain of his 
innocence, you can afford to let him 
answer for himself. Now, sir,” he re- 
sumed, pointing his eyeglass straight at 
Jean-Marie. “You knew it could be 
stolen with impunity? You knew you 
could not be prosecuted? Come! Did 
you, or did you not?” 

“J did,” answered Jean-Marie, in a 
miserable whisper. He sat there chang- 
ing colour like a revolving pharos, twist- 
ing his fingers hysterically, swallowing 
air, the picture of guilt. 

“You knew where it was put?” re- 
sumed the inquisitor. 

“Ves,” from Jean-Marie. 

“You say you have been a thief be- 
fore,” continued Casimir. “Now how 
am I to know that you are not one 
still? I suppose you could climb the 
green gate?”’ 

“Ves,” still lower, from the culprit. 
“Well, then, it was you who stole 
these things. You know it, and you 
dare not deny it. Look me in the face! 
Raise your sneak’s eyes, and answer!” 

But in place of anything of that sort 
Jean-Marie broke into a dismal howl 
and fled from the arbour. Anastasie, 
as she pursued to capture and reassure 
the victim, found time to send one 
Parthian arrow—‘‘Casimir, you are a 
brute!” 

“My brother,” said Desprez, with the 


greatest dignity, “you take upon your- 
self a licence i 


“Desprez,” interrupted Casimir, “for 
Heaven’s sake be a man of the world. 
You telegraph me to leave my business 
and come down here on yours. I come, 
I ask the business, you say ‘Find me 
this thief!’ Well, I find him; I say 
‘There he is!’ You need not like it, 
but you have no manner of right to 
take offence.” 


“Well,” returned the Doctor, “I grant 
that; I will even thank you for your 
mistaken zeal. But your hypothesis 
was so extravagantly monstrous——” 

“Look here,’ interrupted Casimir; 
‘was it you are Stasie?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the Doctor. 

“Very well; then it was the boy. Say 
no more about it,” said the brother-in- 
law, and he produced his cigar-case. 

“TY will say this much more,” returned 
Desprez: “If that boy came and told 
me so himself, I should not believe him; 
and if I did believe him, so implicit is 
my trust, I should conclude that he 
had acted for the best.” 

“Well, well,” said Casimir indulgently. 
“Have you a light? I must be going. 
And by the way, I wish you would let 
me sell your Turks for you. I always 
told you, it meant smash. I tell you 
so again. Indeed, it was partly that that 
brought me down. You never acknowl- 
edge my letters—a most unpardonable 
habit.” 

“My good brother,” replied the Doc- 
tor blandly, “I have never denied your 
ability in business; but I can perceive 
your limitations.” 

“Egad, my friend, I can return the 
compliment,” observed the man of hus- 
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iness. “Your limitation is to be down- 
right irrational.” 

“Observe the relative position,’ re- 
turned the Doctor with a smile. “It 
is your attitude to believe through thick 
and thin in one man’s judgment—your 
own. I follow the same opinion, but 
critically and with open eyés. Which is 
the more irrationalr—I leave it to your- 
seliiy 

“O, my dear fellow!” cried Casimir, 
“stick to your Turks, stick to your 
stable-boy, go to the devil in general in 
your own way and be done with it. But 
don’t ratiocinate with me—I cannot 
bear it. And so, ta-ta. I might as well 
have stayed away for any good I’ve 
done. Say good-bye from me to Stasie, 
and to the sullen hang-dog of a stable- 
boy, if you insist on it; I’m off.” 

And Casimir departed. The Doctor, 
that night, dissected his character be- 
fore Anastasie. “One thing, my beau- 
tiful,” he said, “he has learned one 
thing from his lifelong acquaintance 
with your husband: the word ratio- 
cinate. It shines in his vocabulary, like 
a jewel in a muck-heap. And, even so, 
he continually misapplies it. For you 
must have observed he used it as a sort 
of taunt, in the sense of to ergotise, 
implying, as it were—the poor, dear 
fellow!—a vein of sophistry. As for 
his cruelty to Jean-Marie, it must be 
forgiven him—it is not his nature, it is 
the nature of his life. A man who 
deals with money, my dear, is a man 
lost.” 

With Jean-Marie the process of rec- 
onciliation had been somewhat slow. 
At first he was inconsolable, insisted on 
leaving the family, went from paroxysm 
to paroxysm of tears; and it was only 
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after Anastasie had been closeted for 
an hour with him, alone, that she came 
forth, sought out the Doctor, and, with 
tears in her eyes, acquainted that gen- 
tleman with what had passed. 

“At first, my husband, he would hear 
of nothing,” she said. “Imagine! if he 
had left us! what would the treasure 
be to that? Horrible treasure, it has 
brought all this about! Az last, after 
he has sobbed his very heart out, he 
agrees to stay on a condition—we are 
not to mention this matter, this infa- 
mous suspicion, not even to mention 
the robbery. On that agreement only, 
the poor, cruel boy will consent to re- 
main among his friends.” 

“But this inhibition,’ said the Doc- 
tor, “this embargo—it cannot possibly 
apply to me?” ; 

“To all of us,” Anastasie assured him. 

“My cherished one,” Desprez pro- 
tested, “‘you must have misunderstood. 
{t cannot apply to me. He would nat- 
urally come to me.” 

“Henri,” she said, “it does; I swear 
to you it does.” 

“This is a painful, a very painful cir- 
cumstance,” the Doctor said, looking a 
little black. “TI cannot affect, Anastasie, 
to be anything but justly wounded. I 
feel this, I feel it, my wife, acutely.” 

“T knew you would,” she said. “But 
it you had seen his distress! We must 
make allowances, we must sacrifice our 
feelings.” 


“T trust, my dear, you have never 
found me averse to sacrifices,” returned 
the Doctor very stiffly. 


“And you will let me go and tell him 
that you have agreed? It will be like 
your noble nature,” she cried. 


“So it would, he perceived—it would 
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be like his noble nature! Up jumped 
his spirits, triumphant at the thought. 
“Go, darling,” he said nobly, “reassure 
him. The subject is buried; more— 
I make an effort, I have accustomed my 
will to these exertions—and it is for- 
gotten.” 


A little after, but still with swollen 
eyes and looking mortally sheepish, 
Jean-Marie reappeared and went osten- 
tatiously about his business, He was 
the only unhappy member of the party 
that sat down that night to supper. 
As for the Doctor, he was radiant. He 
thus sang the requienz #f the treasure :— 


“This has been, on the whole, a 
most amusing evisode,’ he said. “We 
are not a penny the worse—nay, we are 
immensely gainers. Our philosophy has 
been exercised; some of the turtle is 
still left—the most wholesome of deli- 
cacies; 1 have my staff, Anastasie has 
her new dress, Jean-Marie is the proud 
possessor of a fashionable képi. Be- 
sides, we had a glass of Hermitage last 
night; the glow still suffuses my mem- 
ory. I was growing positively nig- 
gardly. Let me take the hint: we had 
one bottle to celebrate the appearance 
of our visionary fortune; let us have a 
second to console us for its occultation. 
The third I hereby dedicate to Jean- 
Marie’s wedding breakfast.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF DESPREZ. 
Tur Doctor’s house has not yet re- 
ceived the compliment of a description, 


and it is now high time that the omis- 
sion were supplied, for the house is it- 
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self an actor in the story, and one whose 
part is nearly at an end. Two stories in 
height, walls of a warm yellow, tiles 
of an ancient ruddy brown diversified 
with moss and lichen, it stood with one 
wall to the street in the angle of the 
Doctor’s property. It was roomy, 
draughty, and inconvenient. The large 
rafters were here and there engraven 
with rude marks and patterns; the hand- 
rail of the stair was carved in countri- 
fied arabesque; a stout timber pillar, 
which did duty to support the dining- 
room roof, bore mysterious characters 
on its darker side, runes, according to 
the Doctor; nor did he fail, when he 
ran over the legendary history of the 
house and its possessors, to dwell upon 
the Scandinavian scholar who had left 
them. Floors, doors, and rafters, made 
a great variety of angles; every room 
had a particular inclination; the gable 
had tilted towards the garden, after the 
manner of a leaning tower, and one of’ 
the former proprietors had buttresse¢/ 
the building from that side with a great 
strut of wood, like the derrick of a 
crane. Altogether, it had many marks 
of ruin; it was a house for the rats 
to desert; and nothing but its excellent 
brightness—the window-glass polished 
and shining, the paint well scoured, the 
brasses radiant, the very prop all 
wreathed about with climbing flowers 
—nothing but its air of a well-tended, 
smiling veteran, sitting, crutch and all, 
in the sunny corner of a garden, marked 
it as a house for comfortable people to 
inhabit. In poor or idle management 
it would soon have hurried into the 
blackguard stages of decay. As it was, 
the whole family loved it, and the Doc- 
tor was never better inspired than when 
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he narrated its imaginary story and drew 
the character of its successive masters, 
from the Hebrew merchant who had re- 
edified its walls after the sack of the 
town, and past the mysterious engraver 
of the runes, down to the long-headed, 
dirty-handed boor from whom he had 
himself acquired it at a ruinous expense. 
As for any alarm about its security, the 
idea had never presented itself. What 
had stood four centuries might well en- 
dure a little longer. 

Indeed, in this particular winter, after 
the finding and losing of the treasure, 
the Desprez’ had an anxiety of a very 
different order, and one which lay nearer 
their hearts. Jean-Marie was plainly 
not himself. He had fits of hectic ac- 
tivity, when he made unusual exertions 
to please, spoke more and faster, and 
redoubled in attention to his lessons. 
But these were interrupted by spells 
of melancholia and brooding silence, 
when the boy was little better than un- 
bearable. 

“Silence,” the Doctor moralised— 
“you see, Anastasie, what comes of si- 
lence. Had the boy properly unbos- 
omed himself, the little disappointment 
about the treasure, the little annoyance 
about Casimir’s incivility, would long 
ago have been forgotten. As it is, they 
prey upon him like a disease. He loses 
flesh, his appetite is variable and, on 
the whole, impaired. I keep him on 
the strictest regimen, I exhibit the most 
powerful tonics; both in vain.” 

“Don’t you think you drug him too 
much?” asked madame, with an irre- 
pressible shudder. 

“Drug?” cried the Doctor; “I drug? 
Anastasie, you are mad!” 

Time went on, and the boy’s health 
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still slowly declined. The Doctor 
blamed the weather, which was cold and 
boisterous. He called in his confrére 
from Bourron, took a fancy for him, 
magnified his capacity, and was pretty 
soon under treatment himself—it 
scarcely appeared for what complaint. 
He and Jean-Marie had each medicine 
to take at different periods of the day. 
The Doctor used to lie in wait for the 
exact moment, watch in hand. ‘There 
is nothing like regularity,’ he would 
say, fill out the doses, and dilate on the 
virtues of the draught; and if the boy 
seemed none the better, the Doctor was 
not at all the worse. 


Gunpowder Day, the boy was partic- 
ularly low. It was scowling, squally 
weather. Huge broken companies of 
cloud sailed swiftly overhead; raking 
gleams of sunlight swept the village, 
and were followed by intervals of dark- 
ness and white, flying rain. At times 
the wind lifted up its voice and bel- 
lowed. The trees were all scourging 
themselves along the meadows, the last 
leaves flying like dust. 

The Doctor, between the boy and the 
weather, was in his element; he had a 
theory to prove. He sat with his watch. 
out and a barometer in front of him, 
waiting for the squalls and noting their 
effect upon the human pulse. “For the 
true philosopher,” he remarked delight- 
edly, “every fact in nature is a toy.” A 
letter came to him; but, as its arrival 
coincided with the approach of another 
gust, he merely crammed it into his 
pocket, gave the time to Jean-Marie, 
and the next moment they were both 
counting their pulses as if for a wager. 

At nightfall the wind rose into a 
tempest. It besieged the hamlet, ap- 
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parently from every side, as if with bat- 
teries of cannon; the houses shook and 
groaned; live coals were blown upon 
the floor. The uproar and terror of 
the night kept people long awake, sit- 
ting with pallid faces giving ear. 
It was twelve before the Desprez 
family retired. By half-past one, when 
the storm was already somewhat past 
its height, the Doctor was awakened 
from a troubled slumber, and sat up. A 
noise still rang in his ears, but whether 
of this world or the world of dreams 
he was not certain. Another clap of 
wind followed. It was accompanied by 
a sickening movement of the whole 
house, and in the subsequent lull Des- 
prez could hear the tiles pouring like a 
cataract into the loft above his head. 
He plucked Anastasie bodily out of bed. 
“Run!” he cried, thrusting some wear- 
ing apparel into her hands; “the house 
is falling! To the garden!” 


She did not pause to be twice bidden; 
she was down the stairs in an instant. 
She had never before suspected herself 
of such activity. The Doctor mean- 
while, with the speed of a piece of pan- 
tomime business, and undeterred by 
broken shins, proceeded to rout out 
Jean-Marie, tore Aline from her virgin 
slumbers, seized her by the hand, and 
tumbled downstairs and into the gar- 
den, with the girl tumbling behind him, 
still not half awake. 

The fugitives rendezvous’d in the 
arbour by some common instinct. Then 
came a bull’s-eye flash of struggling 
moonshine, which disclosed their four 
figures standing huddled from the wind 
in a raffle of flying drapery, and not 
without a considerable need for more. 
At the humiliating spectacle Anastasie 
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clutched her nightdress desperately 
about her and burst loudly into tears. 
The Doctor flew to console her; but 
she elbowed him way. She suspected 
everybody of being the general public, 
and thought the darkness was alive with 
eyes. 

Another gleam and another violent. 
gust arrived together; the house was 
seen to rock on its foundation, and, 
just as the light was once more eclipsed. 
a crash which triumphed over the shout- 
ing of the wind announced its fall, and 
for a moment the whole garden was. 
alive with skipping tiles and brickbats. 
One such missile grazed the Doctor’s 
ear; another descended on the bare foot 
of Aline, who instantly made night 
hideous with her shrieks. 

By this time the hamlet was alarmed, 
lights flashed from the windows, hails 
reached the party, and the Doctor an- 
swered, nobly contending against Aline 
and the tempest. But this prospect of 
help only awakened Anastasie to a more 
active stage of terror. 

“Henri, people will be coming,” she 
screamed in her husband’s ear. 

“T trust so,” he replied. 


“They cannot. I would rather die,” 
she wailed. 

“My dear,” said the Doctor reprov- 
ingly, ‘‘you are excited. I gave you 
some clothes. What have you done 
with them?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I must have 
thrown them away! Where are they?” 
she sobbed. 


Desprez groped about in the dark- 
ness. “Admirable!” he remarked; “my 
grey velveteen trousers! This will ex- 
actly meet your necessities.” 

“Give them to me!” she cried fiercely; 
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but as soon as she had them in her 
hands her mood appeared to alter—she 
stood silent for a moment, and then 
pressed the garment back upon the Doc- 
tor. “Give it to Aline,” she said—‘poor 
girl.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Doctor. “Aline 
does not know what she is about. Aline 
is beside herself with terror; and at any 
rate, she is a peasant. Now I am really 
concerned at this exposure for a person 
of your housekeeping habits; my so- 
licitude and your fantastic modesty both 
point to the same remedy—the panta- 
loons.” He held them ready. 


“Tt is impossible. You do not un- 
derstand,” she said with dignity. 


By this time rescue was at hand. 
It had been found impracticable to 
enter by the street, for the gate was 
blocked with masonry, and the nodding 
ruin still threatened further avalanches. 
But between the Doctor’s garden and 
the one on the right hand there was that 
very picturesque contrivance—a com- 
mon wall; the door on the Desprez’ side 
had chanced to be unbolted, and now, 
through the arched aperture a man’s 
bearded face and an arm supporting a 
lantern were introduced into the world 
of windy darkness where Anastasie con- 
cealed her woes. The light struck here 
and there among the tossing apple 
boughs, it glinted on the grass; but the 
lantern and the glowing face became the 
centre of the world. Anastasie crouched 
back from the intrusion. 

“This way!” shouted the man. 
you all safe?” 

Aline, still screaming, ran to the new 
comer, and was presently hauled head- 
foremost through the wall. 


“Are 
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“Now, Anastasie, come on; it is your 
turn,” said the husband. 

“T cannot,” she replied. 

“Are we all to die of exposure, ma~ 
dame?” thundered Doctor Desprez. 


“You can go!” she cried. “Oh, go, 
go away! Icanstay here: Iam quite 
warm.” 


The Doctor took her by the shoul- 
ders with an oath. 

“Stop!” she screamed. 
them on.” 

She took the detested lendings in her 
hand once more; but her repulsion was 
stronger than. shame. ‘Never!’ she 
cried, shuddering, and flung them far 
away into the night. 

Next moment the Doctor had whirled 
her to the wall. The man was there 
and the lantern; Anastasie closed her 
eyes and appeared to herself to be about 
to die. How she was transported 
through the arch she knew not; but 
once on the other side she was received 
by the neighbour’s wife, and enveloped 
in a friendly blanket. 

Beds were made ready for the two 
women, clothes of very various sizes for 
the Doctor and Jean-Marie; and for 
the remainder of the night, while ma- 
dame dozed in and out on the border- 
land of hysterics, her husband sat be- 
side the fire and held forth to the ad- 
miring neighbours. He showed them, at 
length, the causes of the accident; for 
years, he explained, the fall had been 
impending; one sign had followed an- 
other, the joints had opened, the plaster 
had cracked, the old walls bowed in- 
ward; last, not three weeks ago, the 
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cellar door had begun to work with dif- 


ficulty in its grooves. 
said, gravely shaking his head over a. 


“The cellar!” he 
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| giass of mulled wine. “That reminds 
me of my poor vintage. By a manifest 
providence the Hermitage was nearly 
at an end. One bottle—I lose but one 
bottle of that incomparable wine. It 
had been set apart against Jean-Marie’s 
wedding. Well, I must lay down some 
more; it will be an interest in life. I 
am, however, a man somewhat advanced 
in years. My great work is now buried 
in the fall of my humble roof; it will 
never be completed—my name will have 
been writ in water. And yet you find 
me calm—I would say cheerful. Can 
your priest do more?” 


By the first glimpse of day the party 
sallied forth from the fireside into the 
street. ‘The wind had fallen, but still 
charioted a world of troubled clouds; 
the air bit like frost; and the party, as 
they stood about the ruins in the rainy 
twilight of the morning, beat upon their 
breasts and blew into their hands for 
warmth. The house had entirely fallen, 
the walls outward, the roof in; it was 
a mere heap of rubbish, with here and 
there a forlorn spear of broken rafter. 
A sentinel was placed over the ruins to 
protect the property, and the party ad- 
journed to Tentaillon’s to break their 
fast at the Doctor’s expense. The bot- 
tle circulated somewhat freely; and be- 
fore they left the table it had begun 
to snow. 

For three days the snow continued to 
fall, and the ruins, covered with tar- 
paulin and watched by sentries, were 
left undisturbed. The Desprez’ mean- 
while had taken up their abode at Ten- 
taillon’s. Madame spent her time in 
the kitchen, concocting little delicacies, 
with the admiring aid of Madame Ten- 
taillon, or sitting by the fire in thought- 
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ful abstraction. The fall of the house 
affected her wonderfully little; that 
blow had been parried by another; and 
in her mind she was continually fight- 
ing over again the battle of the trousers. 
Had she done right? Had she done 
wronge And now she would applaud 
her determination; and anon, with a 
horrid flush of unavailing penitence, she 
would regret the trousers. No junc- 
ture in her life had so much exercised 
her judgment. In the meantime the 
Doctor had become vastly pleased with 
Two of the summer 
boarders still lingered behind the rest, 
prisoners for lack of a remittance; they 
were both English, but one of them 
spoke French pretty fluently, and was, 
besides, a humorous, agile-minded fel- 
low, with whom the Doctor could reason 
by the hour, secure of comprehension. 
Many were the glasses they emptied, 
many the topics they discussed. 
“Anastasie,” the Doctor said on the 
third morning, “take an example from 
your husband, from Jean-Marie! The 
excitement has done more for the boy 
than all my tonics, he takes his turn 
as sentry with positive gusto. As for 
me, you behold me. I have made 
friends with the Egyptians; and my 
Pharaoh is, I swear it, a most agreeable 
companion. You alone are hipped. 
About a house—a few dresses? What 
are they in comparison to the ‘Pharma- 
copeeia—the labour of years lying 
buried below stones and sticks in this 
depressing hamlet? The snow falls; I 
shake it from my cloak! Imitate me. 
Our income will be impaired, I grant 
it, since we must rebuild; but modera- 
tion, patience, and philosophy will 
gather about the hearth. Jn the mean- 
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while, the Tentaillons are obliging; the 
table, with your additions, will pass; 
only the wine is execrable—well, I shall 
send for some to-day. My Pharaoh 
will be gratified to drink a decent glass; 
aha! and I shall see if he possesses that 
acme of organisation—a palate. If he 
has a palate, he is perfect.” 


“Henri,” she said, shaking her head, 
“you are a man; you cannot understand 
my feelings; no woman could shake off 
the memory of so public a humiliation.” 

The Doctor could not restrain a tit- 
ter. “Pardon me, darling,” he said; 
“but really, to the philosophical intel- 
ligence, the incident appears so small a 
trifle. You looked extremely well ee 

“Henri!” she cried. 

“Well, well, I will say no more,” he 
replied. “Though, to be sure, if you 
had consented to indue——A propos,” 
he broke off, “‘and my trousers! They 
are lying in the snow—my favourite 
trousers!” And he dashed in quest of 
Jean-Marie. 

Two hours afterwards the boy re- 
turned to the inn with a spade under 
one arm and a curious sop of clothing 
under the other. 

The Doctor ruefully took it in his 
hands. “They have been!” he said. 
“Their tense is past. Excellent panta- 
loons, you are no more! Stay, some- 
thing in the pocket,” and he produced a 
piece of paper. “A letter! ay, now, I 
mind me; it was received on the morn- 
ing of the gale when I was absorbed in 
delicate investigations. It is still leg- 
ible. From poor, dear Casimir! It is 
as well,” he chuckled, “that I have edu- 
cated him to patience. Poor Casimir 
and his correspondence—his infinitesi- 
mal, timorous idiotic correspondence!” 
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He had by this time cautiously un- 
folded the wet letter; but, as he bent 
himself to decipher the writing, a cloud 
descended on his brow. 

“Bigre!’”’ he cried, with a galvanic 
start. 

And then the letter was whipped into 
the fire, and the Doctor’s cap was on 
his head in the turn of a hand. 

“Ten minutes! I can catch it, if I 
run,” he cried. “It is always late. I 
go to Paris. I shall telegraph.” 

“Henri! what is wrong?” cried his 
wife. 

“Ottoman Bonds!” came from the 
disappearing Doctor; and Anastasie 
and Jean-Marie were left face to face 
with the wet trousers. Desprez had 
gone to Paris for the second time in 
seven years; he had gone to Paris with 
a pair of wooden shoes, a knitted spen- 
cer, a black blouse, a country night- 
cap, and twenty francs in his pocket. 
The fall of the house was but a sec- 
ondary marvel; the whole world might 
have fallen and scarce left his family 
more petrified. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WAGES OF PHILOSOPHY. 


On the morning of the next day, the 
Doctor, a mere spectre of himself, was 
brought back in the custody of Casi- 
mir. They found Anastasie and the 
boy sitting together by the fire; and 
Desprez, who had exchanged his toi- 
lette for a ready-made rig-out of poor 
materials, waved his hand as he entered, 
and sank speechless on the nearest chair. 
Madame turned direct to Casimir. 


lets. 
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“What is wrong?” she said. 

“Well,” replied Casimir, “what have 
I told you all along? It has come. 
It is a clean shave, this time; so you 
may-as well bear up and make the best 


of it. House down, too, eh? Bad luck, 
upon my soul.” 

“Are we—are we—ruined?” she 
gasped. 


The Doctor stretched out his arms 
to her. “Ruined,” he replied, “you are 
ruined by your sinister husband.” 

Casimir observed the consequent em- 
brace through his eyeglass; then he 
turned to Jean-Marie. “You hear?” he 
said. “They are ruined; no more pick- 
ings, no more house, no more fat cut- 
It strikes me, my friend, that you 
had best be packing; the present specu- 
lation is about worked out.” And he 
nodded to him meaningly. 

“Never!” cried Desprez, springing up. 
“Jean-Marie, if you prefer to leave me, 
now that I am poor, you can go; you 
shall receive your hundred francs, if so 
much remains to me. But if you will 
consent to stay’—the Doctor wept a 
little—“‘Casimir offers me a place—as 
clerk,” he resumed. “The emoluments 
are slender, but they will be enough for 
three. It is too much already to have 
lost my fortune; must I lose my son?” 

Jean-Marie sobbed bitterly, but with- 
out a word. 

“T don’t like boys who cry,” observed 
Casimir. ‘This one is always crying. 
Here! you clear out of this for a little; 
I have business with your master and 
mistress, and these domestic feelings 
may be settled after I am gone. March!” 
and he held the door open. 

Jean-Marie slunk out, like a detected 
thief. 
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By twelve they were all at table, but 
Jean-Marie. 

“Hey?” said Casimir. ‘Gone, you 
see. Took the hint at once.” 

“I do not, I confess,” said Desprez, 
“TI do not seek to excuse his absence. 
It speaks a want of heart that disap- 
points me sorely.” 

“Want of manners,” corrected Casi- 
mir. “Heart, he never had. Why, Des- 
prez, for a clever fellow, you are the 
most gullible mortal in creation. Your 
ignorance of human nature and human 
business is beyond belief. You are 
swindled by heathen Turks, swindled by 
vagabond children, swindled right and 
left, upstairs and downstairs. I think 
it must be your imagination. I thank 
my stars I have none.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Desprez, still 
humbly, but with a return of spirit at 
sight of a distinction to be drawn; “par- 
don me, Casimir. You possess, even 
to an eminent degree, the commercial 
imagination. It was the lack of that 
in me—it appears it is my weak point— 
that has led to these repeated shocks. 
By the commercial imagination the fin- 
ancier forecasts the destiny of his in- 
vestments, marks the falling house——” 

“Egad,” interrupted Casimir: ‘our 
friend the stable-boy appears to have 
his share of it.” 

The Doctor was silenced; and the 
meal was continued and finished prin- 
cipally to the tune of the brother-in- 
law’s not very consolatory conversation. 
He entirely ignored the two young En- 
glish painters, turning a blind eyeglass 
to their salutations, and continuing his 
remarks as if he were alone in the bosom 
of his family; and with every second 
word he ripped another stitch out of 
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the air balloon of Desprez’s vanity. By 
the time coffee was over the poor Doc- 
tor was as limp as a napkin. 

“Let us go and see the ruins,” said 
-Casimir. 

They strolled forth into the street. 
The fall of the house, like the loss of a 
front tooth, had quite transformed the 
village. Through the gap the eye com- 
manded a great stretch of open snowy 
country, and the place shrank in com- 
parison. It was like a room with an 
open door. The sentinel stood by the 
green gate, looking very red and cold, 
but he had a pleasant word for the Doc- 
tor and his wealthy kinsman. 

Casimir looked at the mound of ruins, 
he tried the quality of the tarpaulin. 
“Fi’m,” he said, “I hope the cellar arch 
has stood. If it has, my good brother, 
I will give you a good price for the 
wines.” 

“We shall start digging to-morrow,” 
said the sentry. “There is no more fear 
of snow.” 

“My friend,” returned Casimir, sen- 
tentiously, “you had better wait till 
you get paid.” 

The Doctor winced, and began drag- 
ging his offensive brother-in-law to- 
ward Tentaillon’s. In the house there 
would be fewer auditors, and these 
already in the secret of his fall. 

“Hullo,” cried Casimir, “there goes 
the stable-boy with his luggage; no 
egad, he is taking it into the inn.” 

And sure enough, Jean-Marie was 
seen to cross the snowy street and enter 
Tentaillon’s, staggering under a large 
hamper. 
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The Doctor stopped with a sudden, 
wild hope. 

“What can he have?” he said. “Let 
us go and see.” And he hurried on. 

‘His luggage, to be sure,” answered 
Casimir. “He is on the move—thanks 
to the commercial imagination.” 

“T have not seen that hamper for— 
for ever so long,’ remarked the Doc- 
tor. 

“Nor will you see it much longer,” 
chuckled Casimir; “unless, indeed, we 
interfere. And by the way, I insist 
on an examination.” 

“You will not require,” said Desprez, 
positively with a sob; and, casting a 
moist, triumphant glance at Casimir, he 
began to run. 

“What the devil is up with him, I 
wonder?” Casimir reflected; and then, 
curiosity taking the upper hand, he 
followed the Doctor’s example and took 
to his heels. 

The hamper was so heavy and large, 
and Jean-Marie himself so little and so 
weary, that it had taken him a great 
while to bundle it upstairs to the Des- 
prez’ private room; and he had just 
set it down on the floor in front of 
Anastasie, when the Doctor arrived, and 
was closely followed by the man of 
business. Boy and hamper were both, 
in a most sorry plight; for the one had 
passed four months underground in a. 
certain cave on the way to Achéres, , 
and the other had run about five miles; 
as hard as his legs would carry him, , 
half that distance under a staggering’ 


weight. 
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“Jean-Marie,” cried the Doctor, in a 
voice that was only too seraphic to be 
called hysterical, “is it my Oltas 2 
he cried. ‘“O, my son, my son!” And 
he sat down upon the hamper and 
sobbed like a little child. 

“You will not go to Paris now,” said 
Jean-Marie, sheepishly. 

“Casimir,” said Desprez, raising his 
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wet face, “do you see that boy, that 
angel boy? He is the thief; he took the 
treasure from a man unfit to be en- 
trusted with its use; he brings it back 
to me when I am sobered and humbled. 
These, Casimir, are the Fruits of my 
Teaching, and this moment is the Re- 
ward of my Life.” 


“Tiens,”’ said Casimir, 
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THE PLAIN AND THE STARS? 


THe Mill where Will lived with his 
adopted parents stood in a falling valley 
between pinewoods and great moun- 
tains. Above, hill after hill soared up- 
wards until they soared out of the 
depth of the hardiest timber, and stood 
naked against the sky. Some way up, 
a long grey village lay like a seam or 
a rag of vapour on a wooded hillside; 
and when the wind was favourable, the 
sound of the church bells would drop 
down, thin and silvery, to Will. Below, 
the valley grew ever steeper and steeper, 
and at the same time widened out on 
either hand; and from an eminence be- 
side the mill it was possible to see its 
whole length and away beyond it over 
a wide plain, where the river turned 
and shone and moved on from city to 
city on its voyage to the sea. 
It chanced that over this valley 
there lay a pass into a neighbouring 
kingdom; so that, quiet and rural as 
it was, the road that ran along beside 
the river was a high thoroughfare be- 
tween two splendid and powerful so- 
eieties. All through the summer travel- 


ling-carriages came crawling up, or went 
plunging briskly downwards past the 
mill; and as it happened that the other 
side was very much easier of ascent, 
the path was not much frequented 
except by people going in one direction; 
and of all the carriages that Will saw 
go by, five-sixths were plunging briskly 
downwards and only one-sixth crawling 
up. Much more was this the case with 
foot-passengers. All the light-footed 
tourists, all the pedlars laden with 
strange waters, were tending downward 
like the river that accompanied their 
path. Nor was this all; for when Will 
was yet a child a disastrous war arose 
over a great part of the world. The 
newspapers were full of defeats and vic- 
tories, the earth rang with cavalry hoofs, 
and often for days together: and for 
miles around the coil of battle terrified 
good people from their labours in the 
field. Of all this, nothing was heard 
for a long time in the valley; but at 
last one of the commanders pushed an 
army over the pass by forced marches. 
and for three days horse and foot, can- 
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non and tumbril, drum and standard, 
kept pouring downward past the mill. 
All day the child stood and watched 
them on their passage—the rhythmical 
stride, the pale, unshaven faces tanned 
about the eyes, the discoloured regi- 
mentals and the tattered flags, filled him 
with a sense of weariness, pity, and 
wonder; and all night long, after he 
was in bed, he could hear the cannon 
pounding and the feet trampling, and 
the great armament sweeping onward 
and downward past the mill. No one 
in the valley ever heard the fate of the 
expedition, for they lay out of the 
way of gossip in these troublous times; 
but Will saw one thing plainly, that not 
a man returned. Whither had they all 
gone? Whither went all the tourists 
and pedlars with strange wares? whither 
all the brick barouches with servants 
in the dicky? whither the water of the 
stream, ever coursing downward and 
ever renewed from above? Even the 
wind blew oftener down the valley, and 
carried the dead leaves along with it 
in the fall. It seemed like a great 
conspiracy of things animate and inani- 
mate; they ali went downward, fleetly 
and gaily downward, and only he, it 
seemed, remained behind, like a stock 
upon the wayside. It sometimes made 
him glad when he noticed how the 
fishes kept their heads up stream. 
They, at least, stood faithfully by him, 
while all else were posting downward 
to the unknown world. 

One evening he asked the miller 
where the river went. 

“Tt goes down the valley,” answered 
he, “and turns a power of mills—six 
score mills, they say, from here to Un- 
terdeck—and it none the wearier after 
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all. And then it goes out into the 
lowlands, and waters the great corn 
country, and runs through a sight of 
fine cities (so they say) where kings 
live all alone in great palaces, with a 
sentry walking up and down before 
the door. And it goes under bridges 
with stone men upon them, looking 
down and smiling so curious at the 
water, and living folks leaning their 
elbows on the wall and looking over 
too. And then it goes on and on, and 
down through the marshes and sands, 
until at last it falls into the sea, where 
the ships are that bring parrots and to- 
bacco from the Indies. Ay, it has a 
long trot before it as it goes singing 
over our weir, bless its heart!” 

“And what is the sea?” asked Will. 

“The sea!” cried the miller. “Lord 
help us all, it is the greatest thing God 
made! That is where all the water in 
the world runs down into a great salt 
lake. There it lies, as flat as my hand 
and as innocent-like as a child; but they 
do say when the wind blows it gets into 
water-mountains bigger than any of 
ours, and swallows down great ships 
bigger than our mill, and makes such 
a roaring that you can hear it miles 
away upon the land. There are great 
fish in it five times bigger than a bull, 
and one old serpent as long as our river 
and as old as all the world, with whis- 
kers like a man, and a crown of silver 
on her head.” 

Will thought he had never heard any- 
thing like this, and he kept on asking 
question after question about the world 
that lay down the river, with all its 
perils and marvels, until the old miller 


became quite interested himself, and at” 


last took him by the hand and led him | 
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to the hilltop that overlooks the valley 
and the plain. The sun was near set- 
ting, and hung low down in a cloudless 
sky. Everything was defined and glori- 
fied in golden light. Will had never 
seen so great an expanse of country in 
his life; he stood and gazed with all 
his eyes. He could see the cities, and 
the woods and fields, and the bright 
curves of the river, and far away to 
where the rim of the plain trenched 
along the shining heavens. An overmas- 
tering emotion seized upon the boy, 
soul and body; his heart beat so thickly 
that he could not breathe; the scene 
swam before his eyes; the sun seemed 
to wheel round and round, and throw 
off, as it turned, strange shapes which 
disappeared with the rapidity of 
thought, and were succeeded by others. 
Will covered his face with his hands, 
and burst into a violent fit of tears; 
and the poor miller sadly disappointed 
and perplexed, saw nothing better for 
it than to take him up im his arms 
and carry him home in silence. 

From that day forward Will was full 
of new hopes and longings. Something 
kept tugging at his heart-strings; the 
running water carried his desires along 
with it as he dreamed over its fleet- 


_ ing surface; the wind, as it ran over 


innumerable tree-tops, hailed him with 
encouraging words; branches beckoned 
downward; the open road, as it shoul- 
dered round the angles and went turning 
and vanishing fast and faster down the 
valley, tortured him with its solicita- 
tions. He spent long whiles on the 
eminence, looking down the river-shed 
and abroad on the fat lowlands, and 
watched the clouds that travelled forth 


upon the sluggish wind and trailed their 
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purple shadows on the plain; or he 
would linger by the wayside, and follow 
the carriages with his eyes as they rat- 
tled downward by the river. It did 
not matter what it was; everything that 
went that way, were it cloud or carriage, 
bird or brown water in the stream, he 
felt his heart flow out after it in an 
ecstasy of longing. 

We are told by men of science that 
all the ventures of mariners on the sea, 
all that counter-marching of tribes and 
races that confounds old history with 
its dust and rumour, sprang from noth- 
ing more abstruse than the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, and a certain natural 
instinct for cheap rations. To any one 
thinking deeply, this will seem a dull 
and pitiful explanation. The tribes that 
came swarming out of the North and 
East, if they were indeed pressed on- 
ward from behind by others, were 
drawn at the same time by the mag- 
netic influence of the South and West. 
The fame of other lands had reached 
thern; the name of the eternal city 
rang in their ears; they were not col- 
onists, but pilgrims; they travelled to- 
wards wine and gold and sunshine, but 
their hearts were set on something 
higher. That divine unrest, that old 


stinging trouble of humanity that makes 


all high achievements and all miserable 
failure, the same that spreads wings 
with Icarus, the same that sent Colum- 
bus into the desolate Atlantic, inspired 
and supported these barbarians on their 
perilous march. There is one legend 
which profoundly represents their spirit, 
of how a flying party of these wander- 
ers encountered a very old man shod 
with iron. The old man asked them 
whither they were going; and they an- 
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swered with one voice: “To the Eternal 
City!” He looked upon them gravely. 
“T have sought it,” he said, “over the 
most part of the world. Three such 
pairs as I now carry on my feet have 
Zi worn out upon this pilgrimage, and 
now the fourth is growing slender un- 
derneath my steps. And all this while I 
have not found the city.” And he 
turned and went his own way alone, 
leaving them astonished. 

And yet this would scarcely parallel 
the intensity of Will’s feeling for the 
plain. If he could only go far enough 
out there, he felt as if his eyesight 
would be purged and clarified, as if his 
hearing would grow more delicate, and 
his very breath would come and go with 
luxury. He was transplanted and with- 
ering where he was; he lay in a strange 
country and was sick for home. Bit by 
bit, he pieced together broken notions 
of the world below: of the river, ever 
moving and growing until it sailed forth 
into the majestic ocean; of the cities, 
full of brisk and beautiful people, play- 
ing fountains, bands of music and mar- 
ble palaces, and lighted up at night 
from end to end with artificial stars of 
gold; of the great churches, wise uni- 
versities, brave armies, and _ untold 
money lying stored in vaults; of the 
high-flying vice that moved in the sun- 
shine, and the stealth and swiftness of 
midnight murder. I have said he was 
sick as if for home: the figure halts. 
He was like some one lying in twilit, 
formless pre-existence, and_ stretching 
out his hands lovingly towards many- 
coloured, many-sounding life. It was 
no wonder he was unhappy, he would 
go and tell the fish; they were made 
for their life, wished for no more than 
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worms and running water, and a hole 
below a falling bank; but he was dif- 
ferently designed, full of desires and 
aspirations, itching at the fingers, lusting 
with the eyes, whom the whole varie- 
gated world could not satisfy with as- - 
pects. The true life, the true bright 
sunshine, lay far out upon the plain. 
And O! to see this sunlight once before 
he died! to move with a jocund spirit 
in a golden land! to hear the trained 
singers and sweet church bells, and see 
the holiday gardens! “And O fish!” he 
would cry, “if you would only turn your 
noses down stream, you could swim so 
easily into the fabied waters and see the 
vast ships passing over your head like 
clouds, and hear the great water-hills 
making music over you all day long!” 
But the fish kept looking patiently in 
their own direction, until Will hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry. 
Hitherto the traffic on the road had 
passed by Will, like something seen in 
a picture: he had perhaps exchanged 
salutations with a tourist, or caught 
sight of an old gentleman in a travel- 
ing cap at a carriage window; but for 
the most part it had been a mere sym- 
bol, which he contemplated from apart 
and with something of a superstitious 
feeling. A time came at last when 
this was to be changed. The miller, 
who was a greedy man in his way, and 
never forewent an opportunity of honest 
profit, turned the mill-house into a little 
wayside inn, and several pieces of good 
fortune falling in opportunely, built 
stables and got the position of post 
master on the road. It now became 
Will’s duty to wait upon people, as they 
sat to break their fasts in the little ar- 
bour at the top of the mill garden; and 
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_ you may be sure that he kept his ears 


night; 


open, and learned many new things 
about the outside world as he brought 
the omelette or the wine. Nay, he 
would often get into conversation with 
single guests, and by adroit questions 
and polite attention, not only gratify 
his own curiosity, but win the goodwill 
of the travellers. Many complimented 
the old couple on the serving-boy; and 
a professor was eager to take him away 
with him, and have him properly edu- 
cated in the plain. The miller and his 
wife were mightily astonished and even 
more pleased. They thought it a very 
good thing that they should have opened 
their inn. “You see,” the old man 
would remark, “he has a kind of talent 
for a publican; he never would have 
made anything else!” And so life wag- 
ged on in the valley, with high satisfac- 
tion to all concerned but Will. Every 
carriage that left the inn door seemed 
to take a part of him away with it; 
and when people jestingly offered him 
a lift, he could with difficulty command 
his emotion. Night after night he would 
dream that he was awakened by flus- 
tered servants, and that a splendid 
equipage waited at the door to carry 
him down into the plain; night after 
until the dream, which had 
seemed all jollity to him at first, began 
to take on a colour of gravity, and the 
nocturnal summons and waiting equip- 
age occupied a place in his mind as 
something to be both feared and hoped 
for. 


One day, when Will was about six- 
teen, a fat young man arrived at sunset 
to pass the night. He was a contented- 
looking fellow, with a jolly eye, and 
carried a knapsack. While dinner was 
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preparing, he sat in the arbour to read 
a book; but as soon as he had begun to 
observe Will, the book was laid aside; 
he was plainly one of those who prefer 
living people to people made of ink and 
paper. Will, on his part, although he 
had not been much interested in the 
stranger at first sight, soon began to 
take a great deal of pleasure in his talk, 
which was full of good nature and good 
sense, and at last conceived a great re- 
spect for his character and wisdom. 
They sat far into the night; and about 
two in the morning Will opened his heart 
to the young man, and told him how he 
longed to leave the valley and what 
bright hopes he had connected with the 
cities of the plain. The young man 
whistled, and then broke into a smile. 


“My young friend,” he remarked, 
“vou are a very curious little fellow to 
be sure, and wish a great many things 
which you will never get. Why, you 
would feel quite ashamed if you knew 
how the little fellows in these fairy cities 
of yours are all after the same sort of 
nonsense, and keep breaking their hearts 
to get up into the mountains. And let 
me tell you, those who go down into the 
plains are a very short while there be- 
fore they wish themselves heartily back 
again. The air is not so light nor sa 
pure; nor is the sun any brighter. As 
for the beautiful men and women, you 
would see many of them in rags and 
many of them deformed with horrible 
disorders; and a city is so hard a place 
for people who are poor and sensitive 
that many choose to die by their own 
hand.” 

“Vou must think me very simple,” an- 
swered Will. ‘Although I- have never 
been out of this valley, believe me, I 
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have used my eyes. I know how one 
thing lives on another: for instance, 
how the fish hangs in the eddy to catch 
his fellows; and the shepherd, who 
makes so pretty a picture carrying home 
the lamb, is only carrying it home for 
dinner. I do not expect to find all things 
right in your cities. That is not what 
troubles me; it might have been that 
once upon a time; but although I live 
here always, I have asked many ques- 
tions and learned a great deal in these 
last years, and certainly enough to cure 
me of my old fancies. But you would 
not have me die like a dog and not see 
all that is to be seen, and do all that a 
man can do, let it be good or evil? you 
would not have me spend all my days 
between this road here and the river, 
and not so much as make a motion to 
be up and live my lifeP—I would rather 
die out of hand,” he cried, “than linger 
on as I am doing.” 

“Thousands of people,” said the 
young man, “live and die like you, and 
are none the less happy.” 

“Ah!” said Will, “if there are thou- 
sands who would like, why should not 
one of them have my place?” 

It was quite dark; there was a hang- 
ing lamp in the arbour which lit up the 
table and the faces of the speakers; and 
along the arch, the leaves upon the trel- 
lis stood out illuminated against the 
night sky, a pattern of transparent 
green upon a dusky purple. The fat 
man rose, and, taking Will by the arm, 
led him out under the open heavens. 

“Did you ever look at the stars?” he 
asked, pointing upwards. 

“Often and often,’ answered Will. 

“And do you know what they are?” 

“T have fancied many things.” 
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“They are worlds like ours,” said the 
young man. “Some of them less; many 
of them a million times greater; and 
some of the least sparkles that you see 
are not only worlds, but whole clusters 
of worlds turning about each other in 
the midst of space. We do not know 
what there may be in any of them; 
perhaps the answer to all our difficulties 
or the cure of all our sufferings: and 
yet we can never reach them; not all 
the skill of the craftiest of men can fit 
out a ship for the nearest of these our 
neighbours, nor would the life of the 
most aged suffice for such a journey. 
When a great battle has been lost or a 
dear friend is dead, when we are hipped 
or in high spirits, there they are un- 
weariedly shining overhead. We may 
stand down here, a whole army of us to- 
gether, and shout until we break our 
heart, and not a whisper reaches them. 
We may climb the highest mountain, 
and we are no nearer them. All we can 
do is to stand down here in the garden 
and take off our hats; the starshine 
lights upon our heads, and where mine 
is a little bald, I dare say you can see 
it glisten in the darkness. The moun- 
tain and the mouse. That is like to be 
all we shall ever have to do with Arc- 
turus or Aldebaran. Can you apply a 
parable?” he added, laying his hand 
upon Will’s shoulder. “It is not the 
same thing as a reason, but usually 
vastly more convincing.” 

Will hung his head a little, and then 
raised it once more to heaven. The 
stars seemed to expand and emit a 
sharper brilliancy; and as he kept turn- 
ing his eyes higher and higher, they | 
seemed to increase in multitude under : 
his gaze. 
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“T see,” he said, turning to the young 
man. “We are in a rat-trap.” 

“Something of that size. Did you 
ever see a squitrel turning in a cage? 
and another squirrel sitting philosoph- 
ically over his nuts? I needn’t ask you 
which of them looked more of a fool.” 


THE Parson’s Marjory. 


After some years the old people died, 
both in one winter, very carefully 
tended by their adopted son, and very 
quietly mourned when they were gone. 
People who had heard of his roving 
fancies supposed he would hasten to sell 
the property and go down the river to 
push his fortunes. But there was never 
any sign of such an intention on the 
part of Will. On the contrary, he had 
the inn set on a better footing, and hired 
a couple of servants to assist him in 
carrying it on; and there he settled 
down, a kind, talkative, inscrutable 
young man, six feet three in his stock- 
ings, and an iron constitution and a 
friendly voice. He soon began to take 
rank in the district as a bit of an 
oddity: it was not much to be wondered 
at from the first, for he was always full 
of notions, and kept calling the plain- 
_ est common-sense in question; but what 
most raised the report upon him was 
the odd circumstance of his courtship 
with the parson’s Marjory. 

The parson’s Marjory was a lass 
about nineteen, when Will would be 
about thirty; well enough looking, and 
much better educated than any other 
girl in that part of the country, as be- 
came her parentage. She held her head 
very high, and had already refused sev- 
eral offers of marriage with a grand air, 
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which had got her hard names among 
the neighbours. For all that she was 
a good girl, and one that would have 
made any man well contented. 


Will had never seen much of her; for 
although the church and parsonage were 
only two miles from his own door, he 
was never known to go there but on 
Sundays. It chanced, however, that the 
parsonage fell into disrepair, and had 
to be dismantled; and the parson and 
his daughter took lodgings for a month 
or so, on very much reduced terms, at 
Will’s inn. Now, what with the inn, 
and the mill, and the old miller’s sav- 
ings, our friend was a man of substance; 
and besides that, he had a name for 
good temper and shrewdness, which 
make a capital portion in marriage, and 
so it was currently gossiped, among 
their ill-wishers, that the parson and his 
daughter had not chosen their temporary 
lodging with their eyes shut. Will was 
about the last man in the world to be 
cajoled or frightened into marriage 
You had only to look into his eyes, 
limpid and still like pools of water, and 
yet with a sort of clear light that seemed 
to come from within, and you would 
understand at once that here was one 
who knew his own mind, and would 
stand to it immovably. Marjory herself 
was no weakling by her looks, with 
strong, steady eyes and a resolute and 
quiet bearing. It might be a question 
whether she was not Will’s match in 
steadfastness, after all, or which of 
them would rule the roast in marriage. 
But Marjory had never given it a 
thought, and accompanied her father 
with the most unshaken innocence and 
unconcern. 


The season was still so early that 
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Will’s customers were few and far be- 
tween; but the lilacs were already flow- 
ering, and the weather was so mild 
that the party took dinner under the 
trellis, with the noise of the river in 
their ears and the woods ringing about 
them with the songs of birds. Will soon 
began to take a particular pleasure in 
these dinners. The parson was rather 
a dull companion, with a habit of doz- 
ing at table; but nothing rude or cruel 
ever fell from his lips. And as for the 
parson’s daughter, she suited her sur- 
roundings with the best grace imagin- 
able; and whatever she said seemed so 
pat and pretty that Will conceived a 
great idea for her talents. He could 
see her face, as she leaned forward, 
against a background of rising pine- 
woods; her eyes shone peaceably; the 
light lay around her hair like a ker- 
chief; something that was hardly a 
smile rippled her pale cheeks, and Will 
could not contain himself from gazing 
on her in an agreeable dismay. She 
looked, even in her quietest moments, 
so complete in herself, and so quick with 
life down to her finger tips and the very 
skirts of her dress, that the remainder 
of created things became no more than 
a blot by comparison, and if Will 
glanced away from her to her surround- 
ings, the trees looked inanimate and 
senseless, the clouds hung in heaven like 
dead things, and even the mountain 
tops were disenchanted. The whole val- 
ley could not compare in looks with 
this one girl. 

Will was always observant in the so- 
ciety of his fellow-creatures; but his 
observation became almost painfully 
eager in the case of Marjory. He lis- 
tened to all she uttered, and read her 
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eyes, at the same time, for the unspoken 
commentary. Many kind, simple, and 
sincere speeches found an echo in his 
heart. He became conscious of a soul 
beautifully poised upon itself, nothing 
doubting, nothing desiring, clothed in 
peace. It was not possible to separate 
her thoughts from her appearance. The 
turn of her wrist, the still sound of her 
voice, the light in her eyes, the lines of 
her body, fell in tune with her grave 
and gentle words, like the accompani- 
ment that sustains and harmonises the 
voice of the singer. Her influence was 
one thing, not to be divided or discussed, 
only to be felt with gratitude and joy. 
To Will, her presence recalled some- 
thing cf his childhood, and the thought 
of her took its place in his mind beside 
that of dawn, of running water, and of 
the earliest violets and lilacs. It is the 
property of things seen for the first 
time, or for the first time after long, 
like the flowers in spring, to reawaken 
in us the sharp edge of sense and that 
impression of mystic strangeness which 
otherwise passes out of life with the 
coming of years; but the sight of a, 
loved face is what renews a man’s char-: 
acter from the fountain upwards. 

One day after dinner Will took a 
stroll among the firs; a grave beatitude 
possessed him from top to toe, and he. 
kept smiling to himself and the land- 
scape as he went. The river ran be- 
tween the stepping-stones with a pretty 
wimple; a bird sang loudly in the wood; 
the hill-tops looked immeasurably high, 
and as he glanced at them from time: 
to time seemed to contemplate his move- » 
ments with a beneficent but awful cur-, 
iosity. His way took him to the emi- 
nence which overlooked the plain; and’ 
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there he sat down upon a stone, and 
fell into deep and pleasant thought. 
The plain lay abroad with its cities and 
silver river; everything was asleep, ex- 
cept a great eddy of birds which kept 
rising and falling and going round and 
round in the blue air. He repeated 
Marjory’s name aloud, and the sound 
of it gratified his ear. He shut his 
eyes, and her image sprang up before 
him, quietly luminous and attended with 
good thoughts. The river might run 
for ever; the birds fly higher and higher 
till they touched the stars. He saw it 
was empty bustle after all; for here, 
without stirring a foot, waiting patiently 
in his own narrow valley, he also had 
attained the better sunlight. 

The next day Will made a sort of 
declaration across the dinner-table, while 
the parson was filling his pipe. 

“Miss Marjory,” he said, “I never 
knew any one I liked so well as you. I 
am mostly a cold, unkindly sort of man; 
not from want of heart, but out of 
strangeness in my way of thinking; and 
people seem far away from me. ’Tis 
as if there were a circle round me, which 
kept every one out but you; I can hear 
the others talking and laughing; but you 
come quite close. Maybe, this is dis- 
agreeable to you?” he asked. 

Marjory made no answer. 

“Speak up, girl,” said the parson. 

“Nay, now,” returned Will, “I would- 
n’t press her, parson. I feel tongue-tied 
myself, who am not used to it; and 
she’s a woman, and little more than a 
child, when all is said. But for my part, 
as far as I can understand what people 
mean by it, I fancy I must be what 
they call in love. I do not wish to be 
held as committing myself; for I may 
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be wrong; but that is how I believe 
things are with me. And if Miss Mar- 
jory should feel any otherwise on her 
part, mayhap she would be so kind as 
shake her head.” 

Marjory was silent, and gave no sign 
that she had heard. 5 

“How is that, parson?” asked Will. 

“The girl must speak,” replied the 
parson, laying down his pipe. ‘“Here’s 
our neighbour who says he loves you, 
Madge. Do you love him, ay or no?” 

“T think I do,” said Marjory faintly. 

“Well, then, that’s all that could be 
wished!” cried Will heartily. And he 
took her hand across the table, and held 
it a moment in both of his with great 
satisfaction. 

“You must marry,” observed the par- 
son, replacing his pipe in his mouth. 

“Ts that the right thing to do, think 
your” demanded Will. 

“Tt is indispensable,” said the parson. 

“Very well,” replied the wooer. 

Two or three days passed away with 
great delight to Will, although a by- 
stander might scarce have found it out. 
He continued to take his meals opposite 
Marjory, and to talk with her and gaze 
upon her in her father’s presence; but 
he made no attempt to see her alone, 
nor in any other way changed his con- 
duct towards her from what it had been 
since the beginning. Perhaps the girl 
was a little disappointed, and perhaps 
not unjustly; and yet if it had been 
enough to be always in the thoughts of 
another person, and so pervade and 
alter his whole life, she might have been 
thoroughly contented. For she was 
never out of Will’s mind for an instant. 
He sat over the stream, and watched the 
dust of the eddy, and the poised fish, 
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and straining weeds; he wandered out 
alone into the purple even, with all the 
blackbirds piping round him in the 
wood; he rose early in the morning, and 
saw the sky turn from grey to gold, and 
the light leap upon the hill-tops; and all 
the while he kept wondering if he had 
never seen such things before, or how it 
was that they should look so different 
now. The sound of his own mill-wheel, 
or of the wind among the trees, con- 
founded and charmed his heart. The 
most enchanting thoughts presented 
themselves unbidden in his mind. He 
was so happy that he could not sleep 
at night, and so restless that he could 
hardly sit still out of her company. 
And yet it seemed as if he avoided her 
rather than sought her out. 

One day, as he was coming home from 
a ramble, Will found Marjory in the 
garden picking flowers, and as he came 
up with her, slackened his pace and 
continued walking by her side. 

“You like flowers?” he said. 

“Indeed I love them dearly,” she re- 
vlied. “Do you?” 

“Why, no,” said he, “not so much. 
They are a very small affair, when all 
is done. I can fancy people caring for 
them greatly, but not doing as you are 
just now.” 

“How?” she asked, pausing and look- 
ing up at him. 

“Plucking them,” said he. “They are 
a deal better off where they are, and 
look a deal prettier if you go to that.” 

“I wish to have them for my own,” 
she answered, “to carry them near my 
heart, and keep them in my room. 
They tempt me when they grow here; 
they seem to say, ‘Come and do some- 
thing with us;’ but once I have cut them 
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and put them by, the charm is laid, and 
I can look at them with quite an easy 
heart.” 


“You wish to possess them,” replied 
Will, “in order to think no more about 
them. It’s a bit like killing the goose 
with the golden eggs. It’s a bit what 
I wished to do when I was a boy. Be- 
cause I had a fancy for looking out over 
the plain, I wished to go down there— 
where I couldn’t look out over it any 
longer. Was not that fine reasoning? 
Dear, dear, if they only thought of it, 
all the world would do like me; and you 
would let your flowers alone, just as I 
stay up here in the mountains.” Sud- 
denly he broke off sharp. “By the 
Lord!” he cried. And when she asked 
him what was wrong, he turned the 
question off, and walked away into the 
house with rather a humorous expres- 
sion of face. 


He was silent at table; and after the 
night had fallen and the stars had come 
out overhead, he walked up and down 
for hours in the courtyard and garden 
with an uneven pace. There was still 
a light in the window of Marjory’s 
room: one little oblong patch of orange 
in a world of dark blue hills and silver 
starlight. Will’s mind ran a great deal 
on the window; but his thoughts were 
not very lover-like. “There she is in 
her room,” he thought, “and there are 
the stars overhead:—a blessing upon 
both!” Both were good influences in 
his life; both soothed and braced him 
in his profound contentment with the 
world. And what more should he de- 
sire with either? The fat young man 
and his councils were so present to his 
mind, that he threw back his head, and, 
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putting his hands before his mouth, 
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shouted aloud to the populous heavens. 
Whether from the position of his head 
or the sudden strain of the exertion, he 
seemed to see a momentary shock among 
the stars, and a diffusion of frosty light, 
pass from one to another along the sky. 
At the same instant, a corner of the 
blind was lifted and lowered again at 
once. He laughed a loud ho-ho! “One 
and another!” thought Will. ‘The stars 
tremble, and the blind goes up. Why, 
before Heaven, what a great magician 
I must be! Now if I were only a fool, 
should not I be in a pretty way?” And 
he went off to bed, chuckling to him- 
self: “If I were only a fool!” 

The next morning, pretty early, he 
saw her once more in the garden, and 
sought her out. 

“T have been thinking about getting 
married,” he began abruptly; ‘“‘and after 
having turned it all over, I have made 
up my mind it’s not worth while.” 

She turned upon him for a single mo- 
ment; but his radiant, kindly appearance 
would, under the circumstances, have 
disconcerted an angel, and she looked 
down again upon the ground in silence. 
He could see her tremble. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” he went on, 
a little taken aback. “You ought not. 
-I have turned it all over, and upon my 
soul there’s nothing in it. We should 
never be one whit nearer than we are 
just now, and, if I am a wise man, noth- 
ing like so happy.” 

“Tt is unnecessary to go round about 
with me,” she said. “I very well re- 
member that you refused to commit 
yourself; and now that I see you were 
mistaken, and in reality have never 
cared for me, I can only feel sad that 
I have been so far misled.” 
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“Task your pardon,” said Will 
stoutly; “you do not understand my 
meaning. As to whether I have ever 
loved you or not, I must leave that to 
others. But for one thing, my feeling 
lis not changed; and fer another, you 
may make it your boast that you have 
‘made my whole life and character some- 
thing different from what they were. I 
mean what I say; no less. I do not 
think getting married is worth while. I 
would rather you went on living with 
your father, so that I could walk over 
and see you once, or maybe twice a 
week, as peeple go to church, and then 
we should both be all the happier be- 
tween whiles. That’s my notion. But 
TVll marry you if you will,” he added. 

“Do you know that you are insulting 
me?” she broke out. 

“Not I, Marjory,” said he; “if there 
is anything in a clear conscience, not I. 
I offer all my heart’s best affection; you 
can take it or want it, though I suspect 
it’s beyond either your power or mine 
to change what has once been done, and 
set me fancy-free. TIl marry you, if 
you like; but I tell you again and again, 
it’s not worth while, and we had best 
stay friends. Though I am a quiet man 
I have noticed a heap of things in my 
life. Trust in me, and take things as 
I propose; or, if you don’t like that, 
say the word, and Ill marry you out 
of hand.” 

There was a considerable pause, and 
Will, who began to feel uneasy, began 
to grow angry in consequence. 


“Tt seems you are too proud to say 
your mind,” he said. “Believe me that’s 
a pity. A clean shrift makes simple liv- 
ing. Can a man be more downright or 
honourable to a woman than I have 
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been? I have said my say, and given 
you your choice. Do you want me to 
marry you? or will you take my friend- 
ship, as I think best? or have you had 
enough of me for good? Speak out for 
the dear God’s sake! You know your 
father told you a girl should speak her 
mind in these affairs.” 


She seemed to recover herself at that, 
turned without a word, walked rapidly 
through the garden, and disappeared into 
the house, leaving Will in some confu- 
sion as to the result. He walked up and 
down the garden, whistling softly to 
himself. Sometimes he stopped and 
contemplated the sky and_ hill-tops, 
sometimes he went down to the tail of 
the weir and sat there, looking foolishly 
in the water. All this dubiety and per- 
turbation was so foreign to his nature 
and the life which he had resolutely 
chosen for himself, that he began to re- 
gret Marjory’s arrival. ‘After all,” he 
thought, “I was as happy as a man 
need be. I could come down here and 
watch my fishes all day long if I wanted; 
I was as settled and contented as my 
old mill.” 


Marjory came down to dinner, look- 
ing very trim and quiet; and no sooner 
were all three at table than she made 
her father a speech, with her eyes fixed 
upon her plate, but showing no other 
sign of embarrassment or distress. 


“Father,” she began, “Mr. Will and 
I have been talking things over. We 
see that we have each made a mistake 
about our feelings, and he has agreed, 
at my request, to give up all idea of 
marriage, and be no more than my very 
good friend, as in the past. You see, 
there is no shadow of a quarrel, and in- 
deed I hope we shall see a great deal of 
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him in the future, for his visits will 
always be welcome in our house. Of 
course, father, you will know best, but 
perhaps we should do better to leave 
Mr. Will’s house for the present. I be- 
lieve, after what has passed, we should 
hardly be agreeable inmates for some 
days.” 

Will, who had commanded himself 
with difficulty from the first, broke out 
upon this into an inarticulate noise, and 
raised one hand with an appearance of 
real dismay, as if he were about to inter- 
fere and contradict. But she checked 
him at once, looking up at him with 
a swift glance and an angry flush upon 
her cheek. 

“You will perhaps have the good 
grace,” she said, “to let me explain these 
matters for myself.” 

Will was put entirely out of counte- 
nance by her expression and the ring 
of her voice. He held his peace, con- 
cluding that there were some things 
about this girl beyond his comprehen- 
sion, in which he was exactly right. 

The poor parson was quite crestfallen. 
He tried to prove that this was no more 
than a true lovers’ tiff, which would pass 
off before night; and when he was dis-. 
lodged from that position, he went on 
to argue that where there was no quar- 
rel there could be no call for a separa- 
tion; for the good man liked both his 
entertainment and his host. It was cur-. 
ious to see how the girl managed them, , 
saying little all the time, and that very’ 
quietly, and vet twisting them round her: 
finger and insensibly leading them wher-- 
ever she would by feminine tact and| 
generalship. It scarcely seemed to have: 
been her doing—it seemed as if things: 
had merely so fallen out—that she and 


‘her father took their departure that 
same afternoon in a farm-cart, and went 
farther down the valley, to wait, until 
their own house was ready for them, 
in another hamlet. But Will had been 
observing closely, and was well aware 
of her dexterity and resolution. When 
he found himself alone he had a great 
many curious matters to turn over in 
his mind. He was very sad and soli- 
tary, to begin with. All the interest had 
gone out of his life, and he might look 
up at the stars as long as he pleased, 
he somehow failed to find support or 
consolation. And then he was in such 
a turmoil of spirit about Marjory. He 
had been puzzled and irritated at her 
behaviour, and yet he could not keep 
himself from admiring it. He thought 
he recognised a fine, perverse angel in 
that still soul which he had never 
hitherto suspected; and though he saw 
it was an influence that would fit but 
ill with his own life of artificial calm, he 
could not keep himself from ardently 
desiring to possess it. Like a man who 
has lived among shadows and now meets 
the sun, he was both pained and de- 
lighted. 

As the days went forward he passed 
from one extreme to another; now 
pluming himself on the strength of his 
determination, now despising his timid 
and silly caution. The former was, 
perhaps, the true thought of his heart, 
and represented the regular tenor of 
the man’s reflections; but the latter 
burst forth from time to time with an 
unruly violence, and then he would for- 
get all consideration, and go up and 
down his house and garden or walk 
among the firwoods like one who is be- 
side himself with remorse. To equable, 
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steady-minded Will this state of mat- 
ters was intolerable; and he determined, 
at whatever cost, to bring it to an end. 
So, one warm summer afternoon he put 
on his best clothes, took a thorn switch 
in his hand, and set out down the val- 
ley by the river. As soon as he had 
taken his determination, he had regained 
at a bound his customary peace of heart, 
and he enjoyed the bright weather and 
the variety of the scene without any 
admixture of alarm or unpleasant eager- 
ness. It was nearly the same to him 
how the matter turned out. If she 
accepted him he would have to marry 
her this time, which perhaps was all for 
the best. If she refused him, he would 
have done his utmost, and might fol- 
low his own way in the future with an 
untroubled conscience. He hoped, on 
the whole, she would refuse him; and 
then, again, as he saw the brown roof 
which sheltered her, peeping through 
some willows at an angle of the stream, 
he was half inclined to reverse the wish, 
and more than half ashamed of him- 
self for his infirmity of purpose. 

Marjory seemed glad to see him, and 
gave him her hand without affectation 
or delay. 

“J have been thinking about this 
marriage,” he began. 

“So have I,” she answered. “And 
I respect you more and more for a very 
wise man. You understood me better 
than I understood myself; and I am 
now quite certain that things are all 
for the best as they are.” 

“At the same time——” ventured’ 
Will. 

“You must be tired,” she interrupted. 
“Take a seat and let me fetch you a. 
glass of wine. The afternoon is so 
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warm; and I wish you not to be dis- 
pleased with your visit. You must 
come quite often; once a week, if you 
can spaxe the time; I am always so glad 
to see my friends.” 

“O, very well,” thought Will to him- 
self. “It appears I was right after all.” 
And he paid a very agreeable visit, 
walked home again in capital spirits, 
and gave himself no further concern 
about the matter. 


For nearly three years Will and Mar- 
jory continued on, these terms, seeing 
each other once or twice a week with- 
out any word of love between; and for 
all that time I believe Will was nearly 
as happy as a man can be. He rather 
stinted himself the pleasure of seeing 
her; and he would often walk half-way 
over to the parsonage, and then back 
again, as if to whet his appetite. In- 
deed there was one corner of the road, 
whence he could see the church-spire 
wedged into a crevice of the valley be- 
tween sloping firwoods, with a triangu- 
lar snatch of plain by way of back- 
ground, which he greatly affected as a 
place to sit and moralise in before re- 
turning homewards; and the peasants 
got so much into the habit of finding 
him there in the twilight that they gave 
it the name of “Will o’ the Mill’s Cor- 
ner.” 


At the end of the three years Mar- 
jory played him a sad trick by suddenly 
marrying somebody else. Will kept his 
countenance bravely, and merely re- 
marked that, for as little as he knew 
of women, he had acted very prudently 
in not marrying her himself three years 
before. She plainly knew very little of 
her own mind, and, in spite of a decep- 
tive manner, was as fickle and flighty 
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as the rest of them. He had to con- 
gratulate himself on an escape, he said, 
and would take a higher opinion of his 
own wisdom in consequence. But at 
heart, he was reasonably displeased, 
moped a good deal for a month or twe, 
and fell away in flesh, to the astonish- 
ment of his serving-lads. 

It was perhaps a year after this mar- 
riage that Will was awakened late one 
night by the sound of a horse galloping 
on the road, followed by precipitate 
knocking at the inn-door. He opened 
his window and saw a farm servant, 
mounted and holding a led horse by the 
bridle, who told him to make what haste 
he could and go along with him; for 
Marjory was dying, and had sent ur- 
gently to fetch him to her bedside. Will 
was no horseman, and made so little 
speed upon the way that the poor young 
wife was very near her end before he 
arrived. But they had some minutes’ 
talk in private, and he was present and 
wept very bitterly while she breathed 
her last. 


DEATH. 


Year after year went away into noth-. 
ing, with great explosions and outcries | 
in the cities on the plain: red revolt. 
springing up and being suppressed in. 
blood, battle swaying hither and thither, , 
patient astronomers in observatory! 
towers picking out and christening new’ 
stars, plays being performed in lighted 
theatres, people being carried into hos-- 
pitals on stretchers, and all the usual 
turmoil and agitation of men’s lives in 
crowded centres. Up in Will’s valley: 
only the winds and seasons made an 
epoch; the fish hung in the swift stream, } 
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the birds circled overhead, the pine-tops 
rustled underneath the stars, the tall 
hills stood over all; and Will went to 
and fro, minding his wayside inn, un- 
til the snow began to thicken on his 
head. His heart was young and vig- 
orous; and if his pulses kept a sober 
time, they still beat strong and steady 
in his wrists. He carried a ruddy stain, 
on either cheek, like a ripe apple; he 
stooped a little, but his step was still 
firm; and bis sinewy hands were reached 
out to all men with a friendly pressure. 
His face was covered with those 
wrinkles which are got in open air, and 
which, rightly looked at, are no more 
than a sort of permanent sunburning; 
such wrinkles heighten the stupidity of 
stupid faces; but to a person like Will, 
with his clear eyes and smiling mouth, 
only give another charm by testifying 
to a simple and easy life. His talk was 
full of wise sayings. He had a taste 
for other people; and other people had 
a taste for him. When the valley was 
full of tourists in the season, there were 
merry nights in Will’s arbour; and his 
views, which seemed whimsical to his 
neighbours, were often enough admired 
by learned people out of towns and col- 
leges. Indeed, he had a very noble old 
age, and grew daily better known; so 
that his fame was heard of in the cities 
of the plain; and young men who had 
been summer travellers spoke together 
in cafés of Will o’ the Mill and his 
rough philosophy. Many and many an 
invitation, you may be sure, he had; but 
nothing could tempt him from his up- 
land valley. He would shake his head 
and smile over his tobacco-pipe with a 
deal of meaning. ‘You come too late,” 
he would answer. “I am a dead man 
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now: I have lived and died already. 
Fifty years ago you would have brought 


-my heart into my mouth; and now you 


do not even tempt me.. But that is 
the object of long living, that man 
should cease to care about life.” And 
again: “There is only one difference 
between a long life and a good dinner: 
that, in the dinner, the sweets come 
last.’ Or once more: ‘When I was 
a boy, I was a bit puzzled, and hardly 
knew whether it was myself or the 
world that was curious and worth look- 
ing into. Now, I know it is myself, and 
stick to that?’ 


He never showed any symptoms of 
frailty, but kept stalwart and firm to 
the last; but they say he grew less talk- 
ative towards the end, and would listen 
to other people by the hour in an 
amused and sympathetic silence. Only, 
when he did speak, it was more to the 
point and more charged with old ex- 
perience. He drank a bottle of wine 
gladly; above all, at sunset on the hill- 
top or quite late at night under the 
stars in the arbour. The sight of some- 
thing attractive and unattainable sea- 
soned his enjoyment, he would say; 
and he professed he had lived long 
enough to admire a candle all the more 
when he could compare it with a planet. 


One night, in his seventy-second year, 
he awoke in bed in such uneasiness of 
body and mind that he rose and dressed 
himself and went out to meditate in 
the arbour. It was pitch dark, with- 
out a star; the river was swollen, and 
the wet woods and meadows loaded the 
air with perfume. It had thundered 
during the day, and it promised more 
thunder for the morrow. A murky, 
stifling night for a man of seventy-two! 
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Whether it was the weather or the wake- 
fulness, or some little touch of fever in 
his old limbs, Will’s mind was besieged 
by tumultuous and crying memories. 
His boyhood, the night with the fat 
young man, the death of his adopted 
parents, the summer days with Mar- 
jory, and many of those small circum- 
stances, which seem nothing to another, 
and are yet the very gist of a man’s 
own life to himself—things seen, words 
heard, looks misconstrued—arose from 
their forgotten corners and usurped his 
attention. The dead themselves were 
with him, not merely taking part in his 
thin show of memory that defiled be- 
fore his brain, but revisiting his bodily 
senses as they do in profound and vivid 
dreams. The fat young man leaned his 
elbows on the table opposite; Marjory 
came and went with an apronful of 
flowers between the garden and the 
arbour; he could hear the old parson 
knocking out his pipe or blowing his 
resonant nose. The tide of his con- 
sciousness ebbed and flowed: he was 
sometimes half-asleep and drowned in 
his recollections of the past; and some- 
times he was broad awake, wondering 
at himself. But about the middle of 
the night he was startled by the voice 
of the dead miller calling to him out 
of the house as he used to do on the 
arrival of custom. The hallucination 
was so perfect that Will sprang from his 
seat and stood listening for the sum- 
mons to be repeated; and as he listened 
he became conscious of another noise 
besides the brawling of the river and 
the ringing in his feverish ears. It was 
like the stir of horses and the creaking 
of harness, as though a carriage with 
an impatient team had been brought up 
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upon the road before the courtyard 
gate. At such an hour, upon this rough 
and dangerous pass, the supposition was 
no better than absurd; and Will dis- 
missed it from his mind, and resumed 
his seat upon the arbour chair; and 
sleep closed over him again like running 
water. He was once again awakened 
by the dead miller’s call, thinner and 
more spectral than before; and once 
again he heard the noise of an equip- 
age upon the road. And so thrice and 
four times, the same dream, or the 
same fancy, presented itself to his 
senses; until at length, smiling to him- 
self as when one humours a nervous 
child, he proceeded towards the gate to 
set his uncertainty at rest. 


From the arbour to the gate was no 
great distance, and yet it took Will some 
time; it seemed as if the dead thickened 
around him in the court, and crossed his | 
path at every step. For, first, he was. 
suddenly surprised by an overpowering | 
sweetness of heliotropes; it was’as if his} 
garden had been planted with this flower ' 
from end to end, and the hot, damp) 
night had drawn forth all their per-: 
fumes in a breath. Now the heliotrope: 
had been Marjory’s favourite flower,, 
and since her death not one of them: 
had ever been planted in Will’s ground.. 

“T must be going crazy,” he thought.. 
“Poor Marjory and her heliotropes!” 

And with that he raised his eyes to- 
wards the window that had once been 
hers. If he had been bewildered be- 
fore, he was now almost terrified; for 
there was a light in the room; the win- 
dow was an orange oblong as of yore; 
and the corner of the blind was lifted: 
and let fall as on the night when he 
stood and shouted to the stars in his 
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perplexity. The illusion only endured 
an instant; but it left him somewhat 
unmanned, rubbing his eyes and star- 
ing at the outline of the house and the 
black night behind it. While he thus 
stood, and it seemed as if he must have 
stood there quite a long time, there 
came a renewal of the noises on the 
road: and he turned in time to meet 
a stranger, who was advancing to meet 
him across the court. There was some- 
thing like the outline of a great carriage 
discernible on the road behind the 
$tranger, and, above that, a few black 
pine-tops, like so many plumes. 
“Master Will?” asked the 
comer, in brief military fashion. 
“That same, sir,’ answered Will. 
“Can I do anything to serve you?” 


“T have heard you much spoken of, 
Master Will,’ returned the other; 
“much spoken of, and well. And though 
I have both hands full of business, I 
wish to drink a bottle of wine with you 
in your arbour. Before I go, I shall in- 
troduce myself.” 


Will led the way to the trellis, and 
got a lamp lighted and a bottle un- 
corked. He was not altogether unused 
to such complimentary interviews, and 
hoped little enough from this one, being 
schooled by many disappointments. A 
sort of cloud had settled in his wits and 
prevented him from remembering the 
strangeness of the hour. He moved like 
a person in his sleep; and it seemed as 
if the lamp caught fire and the bottle 
came uncorked with the facility of 
thought. Still, he had some curiosity 
about the appearance of his visitor, and 
tried in vain to turn the light into his 
face; either he handled the lamp clum- 
sily, or there was a dimness over his 


new- 
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eyes; but he could make out little more 
than a shadow at table with him. He 
stared and stared at this shadow, as he 
wiped out the glasses, and began to feel 
cold and strange about the heart. The 
silence weighed upon him, for he could 
hear nothing now, not even the river, 
but the drumming of his own arteries in 
his ears. 

“Here’s to you.” said the stranger 
roughly. 

“Here is my service, sir,” replied 
Will, sipping his wine, which somehow 
tasted oddly. 

“JT understand you are a very positive 
fellow,” pursued the stranger. 

Will made answer with a smile of 
some satisfaction and a little nod. 

“So am I,” continued the other; “and 
it is the delight of my heart to tramp 
on people’s corns. I will have nobody 
positive but myself; not one. I have 
crossed the whims, in my time, of kings 
and generals and great artists. And 
what would you say,” he went on, “if I 
had come up here on purpose to cross 
yours?” 

Will had it on his tongue to make a 
sharp rejoinder; but the politeness of 
an old innkeeper prevailed; and he held 
his peace and made answer with a civil 
gesture of the hand. 

“T have,” said the stranger. “And if 
I did not hold you in a particular es- 
teem, I should make no words about the 
matter. It appears you pride yourself 
on staying where you are. You mean 
to stick by your inn. Now I mean you 
shall come for a turn with me in my 
barouche; and before this  bottle’s 
empty, so you shall.” 

“That would be an odd thing, to be 
sure,’ replied Will, with a chuckle. 
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“Why, sir, I have grown here like an 
old oak-tree; the Devil himself could 
hardly root me up; and for all I per- 
ceive you are a very entertaining old 
gentleman, I would wager you another 
bottle you lose your pains with me.” 


The dimness of Will’s eyesight had 
been increasing all this while; but he 
was somehow conscious of a sharp and 
chilling scrutiny which irritated and yet 
overmastered him. 


“You need not think,” he broke out 
suddenly, in an explosive, febrile man- 
ner that startled and alarmed himself, 
“that I am a stay-at-home, because I 
fear anything under God. God knows 
I am tired enough of it all; and when 
the time comes for a longer journey 
than ever you dream of, I reckon I 
shall find myself prepared.” 


The stranger emptied his glass and 
pushed it away from him. He looked 
down for a little, and then, leaning over 
the table, tapped Will three times upon 
the forearm with a single finger. “The 


time has come!” he said solemnly. 


An ugly thrill spread from the spot 
he touched. The tones of his voice were 
dull and startling, and echoed strangely 
in Will’s heart. 


“T beg your pardon,” he said, with 
some discomposure. “What do you 
mean?” 


“Look at me, and you will find your 
eyesight swim. Raise your hand; it is 
dead-heavy. This is your last bottle of 
wine, Master Will, and your last night 
upon the earth.” 


“You are a doctor?” quavered Will. 


“The best that ever was,” replied the 
other; “for I cure both mind and body 
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with the same prescription. I take away 
all pain and I forgive all sins; and 
where my patients have gone wrong in 
life, I smooth out all complications and 
set them free again upon their feet.” 


said Wiil. 


“A time comes for all men, Master 
Will,” replied the doctor, “when the 
helm is taken out of their hands. For 
you, because you were prudent and 
quiet, it has been long of coming, and 
you have had long to discipline your- 
self for its reception. You have seen 
what is to be seen about your mill; you 
have sat close all your days like a hare 
in its form; but now that is at an end; 
and,” added the doctor, getting on his 
feet, “you must arise and come with 
me.” 


“T have no need of you,” 


“You are a strange physician,” said’ 
Will, looking steadfastly upon his guest. 


“T am a natural law,” he replied, ‘‘and’ 
people call me Death.” 


“Why did you not tell me so at first?” 
cried Will. “I have been waiting for 
you these many years. Give me your: 
hand, and welcome.” 


“Lean upon my arm,” said_ the: 
stranger, “for already your strength: 
abates. Lean on me as heavily as you: 
need; for though I am old, I am very 
strong. It is but three steps to my; 
carriage, and there all your trouble 
ends. Why, Will,” he added, “I have 
been yearning for you as if you were 
my own son; and of all the men that! 
ever I came for in my long days, I have 
come for you most gladly. I am caus- 
tic, and sometimes offend people ati 
first sight; but I os good friend j 
heart to such as you.” 
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“Since Marjory was taken,” returned 
Will, “I declare before God you were 
the only friend I had to look for.” 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across 
the courtyard. 

One of the servants awoke about this 
time and heard the noise of horses paw- 
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ing before he dropped asleep again; all 
down the valley that night there was a 
rushing as of a smooth and steady 
wind descending towards the plain; and 
when the world rose next morning, sure 
enough Will o’ the Mill had gone at last 
upon his travels, 
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“Ves,” said the dealer, “our windfalls 
are of various kinds. Some customers 
are ignorant, and then I touch a dividend 
on my superior knowledge. Some are 
dishonest,’ and here he held up the 
candle, so that the light fell strongly 
on his visitor, “and in that case,” he 
continued, “I profit by my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from 
the daylight streets, and his eyes had 
not yet grown familiar with the mingled 
shine and darkness in the shop. At 
these pointed words, and before the near 
presence of the flame, he blinked pain- 
fully and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to 
me on Christmas Day,” he resumed, 
“when you know I am alone in my 
house, put up my shutters, and make 
a point of refusing business. Well, you 
will have to pay for that; you will have 
to pay for my loss of time, when I 
should be balancing my books; you will 
have to pay, besides, for a kind of man- 
ner that I remark in you to-day very 
strongly. I am the essence of discre- 
tion, and ask no awkward questions; 
but when a customer cannot look me 
in the eye, he has to pay for it.” The 
dealer once more chuckled; and then, 
changing to his usual business voice, 
though stil] with a note of irony, “You 


can give, as usual, a clear account of 
how you came into the possession of the 


object?” he continued. “Still your 
uncle’s cabinet? A remarkable collec- 
tor, sir!” 


And the little pale, round-shouldered 
dealer stood almost on tip-toe, looking 
over the top of his gold spectacles, and 
nodding his head with every mark of dis- 
belief. Markheim returned his gaze 
with one of infinite pity, and a touch 
of horror. 

“This time,” said he, “you are in er- 
ror. J have not come to sell, but to 
buy. I have no curios to dispose of; 
my uncle’s cabinet is bare to the wain- 
scot; even were it still intact, I have 
done well on the Stock Exchange, and 
should more likely add to it than other- 
wise, and my errand to-day is simplicity 
itself. I seek a Christmas present for 
a lady,” he continued, waxing more flu- 
ent as he struck into the speech he had 
prepared; “and certainly I owe you 
every excuse for thus dist'rbing you 
upon so small a matter. But the thing 
was neglected yesterday; I must produce 
my little compliment at dinner; and, as 
you very well know, a rich marriage is 
not a thing to be neglected.” 

There followed a pause, during which 
the dealer seemed to weigh this state- 
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ment incredulously. The ticking of 
many clocks among the curious lumber 
of the shop, and the faint rushing of 
the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled 
up the interval of silence. 

“Well, sir,” said the dealer ,“be it so. 
You are an old customer after all; and 
if, as you say, you have the chance of 
a good marriage, far be it from me to 
be an obstacle. Here is a nice thing 
for a lady now,” he went on, “this hand 
glass—fifteenth century, warranted; 
comes from a good collection, too; but 
I reserve the name, in the interests of 
my customer, who was just like your- 
self, my dear sir, the nephew and sole 
heir of a remarkable collector.” 


The dealer, while he thus ran on in 
his dry and biting voice, had stooped to 
take the object from its place; and, as 
he had done so, a shock had passed 
through Markheim, a start both of hand 
and foot, a sudden leap of many tu- 
maultuous passions to the face. It passed 
as swiftly as it came, and left no trace 
beyond a certain trembling of the hand 
that now received the glass. 

“A glass,” he said hoarsely, and then 
paused, and repeated it more clearly. 
“A glass? For Christmas? Surely 
not?” 

“And why not?” cried the dealer. 
“Why not a glass?” 

Markheim was looking upon him with 
an indefinable expression. “You ask 
me why not?” he said. “Why, look 
here—look in it—look at yourself! Do 
you like to see it? No! nor I—nor 
any man.” 

The little man had jumped back when 
Markheim had so suddenly confronted 
him with the mirror; but now, perceiv- 
ing there was nothing worse on hand, 
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he chuckled. “Our future lady, sir, 
must be pretty hard favoured,” said he. 

“T ask you,” said Markheim, “for a 
Christmas present, and you give me this 
—this damned reminder of years, and 
sins and follies—this hand-conscience! 
Did you mean it? Had you a thought 
in your mind? Tell me. It will be bet- 
ter for you if you do. Come, tell me 
about yourself. I hazard a guess now, 
that you are in secret a very charitable 
man?” 

The dealer looked closely at his com- 
panion. It was very odd, Markheim 
did not appear to be laughing; there 
was something in his face like an eager 
sparkle of hope, but nothing of mirth. 

“What are you driving at?” the dealer 
asked. 

“Not charitable?” returned the other 
gloomily. ‘Not charitable; not pious; 
not scrupulous; unloving, unbeloved; a 
hand to get money, a safe to keep it. 
Is that allP Dear God, man, is that 
all?” 

“T will tell you what it is,” began the; 
dealer, with some sharpness, and then. 
broke off again into a chuckle. “But; 
I see this is a love match of yours, and! 
you have been drinking the lady’s; 
health.” 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, with a strange? 
curiosity. ‘Ah, have you been in love?’ 
Tell me about that.” 

“T,” cried the dealer. “I in love! I 
never had the time, nor have I the time 
to-day for all this nonsense. Will you 
take the glass?” 

“Where is the hurry?” returned 
Markheim. “It is very pleasant to 
stand here talking; and life is so short) 
and insecure that I would not hurry 
away from any pleasure—no, not even 
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from so mild 4 one as this. We should 
rather cling, cling to what little we can 
get, like a man at a cliff’s edge. Every 
second is a cliff, if you think upon it— 
a cliff a mile high—high enough, if we 
fall, to dash us out of every feature of 
humanity. Hence it is best to talk 
pleasantly. Let us talk to each other: 
why should we wear this mask? Let us 
be confidential. Who knows, we might 
become friends?” 


“T have just one word to say to you,” 
said the dealer. ‘Either make your 
purchase, or walk out of my shop!” 

“True, true,” said Markheim. 
“Enough fooling. To business. Show 
me something else.” 


The dealer stooped once more, this 
time to replace the glass upon the shelf, 
his thin blond hair falling over his eyes 
as he did so. Markheim moved a little 
nearer, with one hand in the pocket of 
his greatcoat; he drew himself up and 
filled his lungs; at the same time many 
different emotions were depicted to- 
gether on his face—terror, horror, and 
resolve, fascination and a physical re- 
pulsion; and through a haggard lift of 
his upper lip, his teeth looked out. 

“This, perhaps, may suit,” observed 
the dealer: and then, as he began to re- 
arise, Markheim bounded from behind 
upon his victim. The long, skewerlike 
dagger flashed and fell. The dealer 
struggled like a hen, striking his temple 
on the shelf, and then tumbled on the 
floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices 
in that shop, some stately and slow as 
was becoming to their great age; others 
garrulous and hurried. All these told 
out the seconds in an intricate chorus 
of tickings. Then the passage of a lad’s 
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feet, heavily running on the pavement, 
broke in upon these smaller voices and 
startled Markheim into the conscious- 
ness of his surroundings. He looked 
about him awfully. The candle stood 
on the counter, its flame solemnly wag- 
ging in a draught; and by that incon- 
siderable movement, the whole room 
was filled with noiseless bustle and kept 
heaving like a sea; the tall shadows nod- 
ding, the gross blots of darkness swell- 
ing and dwindling as with respiration, 
the faces of the portraits and the china 
gods changing and wavering like images 
in water. ~The inner door stood ajar, 
and peered into that leaguer of shadows 
with a long slit of daylight like a point- 
ing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings, 
Markheim’s eyes returned to the body 
of his victim, where it lay both humped 
and sprawling, incredibly small and 
strangely meaner than in life. In these 
poor, miserly clothes, in that ungainly 
attitude, the dealer lay like so much 
sawdust. Markheim had feared to see 
it, and, lo! it was nothing. And yet, 
as he gazed, this bundle of old clothes 
and pool of blood began to find eloquent 
voices. There it must lie; there was 
none to work the cunning hinges or di- 
rect the miracle of locomotion—there 
it must lie till it was found. Found! 
ay, and then? Then would this dead 
flesh lift up a cry that would ring over 
England, and fill the world with the 
echoes of pursuit. Ay, dead or not, this 
was still the enemy. “Time was that 
when the brains were out,” he thought; 
and the first word struck into his mind. 
Time, now that the deed was accom- 
plished—time, which had closed for the 
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victim, had become instant and mo- 
mentous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, 
when, first one and then another, with 
every. variety of pace and voice—one 
deep as the bell from a cathedral turret, 
another ringing on its treble notes the 
prelude of a waltz—the clocks began to 
strike the hour of three ‘n the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many 
tongues in that dumb chamber stag- 
gered him. He began to bestir him- 
self, going to and fro with the candle, 
beleaguered by moving shadows, and 
startled to the soul by chance reflec- 
tions. In many rich mirrors, some of 
home design, some from Venice or Am- 
sterdam, he saw his face repeated and 
repeated, as it were an army of spies; 
his own eyes met and detected him; 
and the sound of his own steps, lightly 
as they fell, vexed the surrounding 
quiet. And still, as he continued to fill 
his pockets, his mind accused him with 
a sickening iteration, of the thousand 
faults of his design. He should have 
chosen a more quiet hour; he should 
have prepared an alibi; he should not 
have used a knife; he should have been 
more cautious, and only bound and 
gagged the dealer, and not killed him; 
he should have been more bold, and 
killed the servant also; he should have 
done all things otherwise: poignant re- 
grets, weary, incessant toiling of the 
mind to change what was unchangeable, 
to plan what was now useless, to be the 
architect of the irrevocable past. Mean- 
while, and behind all this activity, brute 
terrors, like the scurrying of rats in a 
deserted attic, filled the more remote 
chambers of his brain with riot; the 
hand of the constable would fall heavy 
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on his shoulder, and his nerves would 
jerk like a hooked fish; or he beheld, 
in galloping defile, the dock, the prison, 
the gallows, and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat 
down before his mind like a besieging 
army. It was impossible, he thought, 
but that some rumour of the struggle 
must have reached their ears and set 
on edge their curiosity; and now, in all 
the neighbouring houses, he divined 
them sitting motionless and with up- 
lifted ear—solitary people, condemned 
to spend Christmas dwelling alone on 
memories of the past, and now startlingly 
recalled from that tender exercise: 
happy family parties, struck into silence 
round the table, and mother still with 
raised finger: every degree and age and 
humour, but all, by their own hearths, 
prying and hearkening and weaving the ~ 
rope that was to hang him. Sometimes 
it seemed to him he could not move too 
softly; the clink of the tall Bohemian 
goblets rang out loudly like a bell; and 
alarmed by the bigness of the ticking, 
he was tempted to stop the clocks. 
And then, again, with a swift transition 
of his terrors, the very silence of the 
place appeared a source of peril, and a 
thing to strike and freeze the passer-by; 
and he would step more boldly, and 
bustle aloud among the contents of the 
shop, and imitate, with elaborate bra- 
vado, the movements of a busy man at 
ease in his own house. 

But he was now so pulled about by 
different alarms that, while one portion 
of his mind was still alert and cunning, 
another trembled on the brink of lu- 
nacy. One hallucination in particular 


took a strong hold on his credulity. — | 


The neighbour harkening with white face 
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beside his window, the passer-by ar- 
rested by a horrible surmise on the 
pavement—these could at worst suspect, 
they could not know; through the brick 


walls and shuttered windows only 
sounds could penetrate. But here, 
within the house, was he alone? He 


knew he was; he had watched the serv- 
ant set forth sweet-hearting, in her poor 
best, “out for the day” written in every 
ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, 
of course; and yet, in the bulk of empty 
house above him, he could surely hear 
a stir of delicate footing—he was surely 
conscious, inexplicably conscious of 
some presence. Ay, surely; to every 
room and corner of the house his imag- 
ination followed it; and now it was a 
faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see 
with; and again it was a shadow of him- 
self; and yet again behold the image of 
the dead dealer, reinspired with cun- 
ning and hatred. 


At times, with a strong effort, he 
would glance at the open door which 
still seemed to repel his eyes. The house 
was tall, the skylight small and dirty, 
the day blind with fog; and the light 
that filtered down to the ground story 
was exceedingly faint, and showed 
dimly on the threshold of the shop. 
And yet, in that strip of doubtful bright- 
ness, did there not hang wavering a 
shadow? 


Suddenly, from the street outside, a 
very jovial gentleman began to beat with 
a staff on the shop-door, accompanying 
his blows with shouts and railleries in 
which the dealer was continually called 
upon by name. Markheim, smitten into 
ice, glanced at the dead man. But no! 
he lay quite still; he was fled away far 
beyond earshot of these blows and 
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shoutings; he was sunk beneath seas of 
silence; and his name, which would 
once have caught his notice. above the 
howling of a storm, had become an 
empty sound. And presently the jovial 
gentleman desisted from his knocking 
and departed. 


Here was a broad hint to hurry what 
remained to be done, to get forth from 
this accusing neighbourhood, to plunge 
into a bath of London multitudes, and 
to reach, on the other side of day, that 
haven of safety and apparent innocence 
—his bed. -One visitor had come: at 
any moment another might follow and 
be more obstinate. To have done the 
deed, and yet not to reap the profit, 
would be too abhorrent a failure. The 
money, that was now Markheim’s con- 
cern; and as a means to that, the keys. 


He glanced over his shoulder at the 
open door, where the shadow was still 
lingering and shivering; and with no 
conscious repugnance of the mind, yet 
with a tremor of the belly, he drew 
near the body of his victim. The 
human character had quite departed. 
Like a suit half-stuffed with bran, the 
limbs lay scattered, the trunk doubled, 
on the floor; and yet the thing repelled 
him. Although so dingy and inconsid- 
erable to the eye, he feared it might 
have more significance to the touch. 
He took the body by the shoulders, and 
turned it on its back. It was strangely 
light and supple, and the limbs, as if 
they had been broken, fell into the odd- 
est postures. The face was robbed of 
all expression; but it was as pale as 
wax, and shockingly smeared with blood 
about one temple. That was, for Mark- 
heim, the one displeasing circumstance. 
It carried him back, upon the instant, 
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to a certain fair-day in a fisher’s village: 
a gray day, a piping wind, a crowd 
upon the street, the blare of brasses, the 
booming of drums, the nasal voice of a 
ballad singer; and a boy going to and 
fro, buried over head in the crowd and 
divided between interest and fear, until, 
coming out upon the chief place of con- 
course, he beheld a booth and a great 
screen with pictures, dismally designed, 
garishly coloured: Brownrigg with her 
apprentice; the Mannings with their 
murdered guest; Weare in the death- 
grip of Thurtell; and a score besides of 
famous crimes. The thing was as clear 
as an illusion; he was once again that 
little boy; he was looking once again, 
and with the same sense of physical 
revolt, at these vile pictures; he was 
still stunned by the thumping of the 
drums. A bar of that day’s music re- 
turned upon his memory; and at that, 
for the first time, a qualm came over 
him, a breath of nausea, a sudden weak- 
ness of the joints, which he must in- 
stantly resist and conquer. 


He judged it more prudent to con- 
front than to flee from these considera- 
tions; looking the more hardily in the 
dead face, bending his mind to realise 
the nature and greatness of his crime. 
So little a while ago that face had moved 
with every change of sentiment, that 
pale mouth had spoken, that body had 
been all on fire with governable energies; 
and now, and by his act, that piece of 
life had been arrested, as the horologist, 
with interjected finger, arrests the beat- 
ing of the clock. So he reasoned in 
vain; he could rise to no more remorse- 
ful consciousness; the same heart which 
had shuddered before the painted ef- 
figies of crime, looked on its reality un- 
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moved. At best, he felt a gleam of pity 
for one who had been endowed in vain 
with all those faculties that can make 
the world a garden of enchantment, one 
who had never lived and who was now 
dead. But of penitence, no, not a 
tremor. 

With that, shaking himself clear of 
these considerations, he found the keys 
and advanced towards the open door 
of the shop. Outside, it had begun to 
rain smartly; and the sound of the 
shower upon the roof had banished si- 
lence. Like some dripping cavern, the 
chambers of the house were haunted by 
an incessant echoing, which filled the 
ear and mingled with the ticking of the 
clocks. And, as Markheim approached 
the door, he seemed to hear, in answer 
to his own cautious tread, the steps of 
another foot withdrawing up the stair. 
The shadow still palpitated loosely on 
the threshold. He threw a ton’s weight 
of resolve upon his muscles, and drew 
back the door. 


The faint, foggy daylight glimmered 
dimly on the bare floor and stairs; on 
the bright suit of armour posted, halbert 
in hand, upon the landing; and on the 
dark wood-carvings, and framed pic- 
tures that hung against the yellow panels 
of the wainscot. So loud was the beat- 
ing of the rain through all the house 
that, in Markheim’s ears, it began to 
be distinguished into many different 
sounds. Footsteps and sighs, the tread 
of regiments marching in the distance, 
the chink of money in the counting, and 
the creaking of doors held stealthily 
ajar, appeared to mingle with the patter 
of the drops upon the cupola and the 
gushing of the water in the pipes. The 
sense that he was not alone grew upon 
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him to the verge of madness. On every 
side he was haunted and begirt by pres- 
ences. He heard them moving in the 
upper chambers; from the shop, he 
heard the dead man getting to his legs; 
end as he began with a great effort to 
mount the stairs, feet fled quietly before 
him and followed stealthily behind. If 
he were but deaf, he thought, how tran- 
quilly he would possess his soul! And 
then again, and hearkening with every 
fresh attention, he blessed himself for 
that unresting sense which held the out- 
posts and stood a trusty sentinel upon 
his life. His head turned continually on 
his neck; his eyes, which seemed start- 
ing from their orbits, scouted on every 
side, and on every side were half-re- 
warded as with the tail of something 
nameless vanishing. The four-and- 
twenty steps to the first floor were four- 
and-twenty agonies. 

On that first storey, the doors stood 
ajar, three of them like three ambushes, 
shaking his nerves like the throats of 
cannon. He could never again, he felt, 
be sufficiently immured and fortified 
from men’s observing eyes; he longed to 
be home, girt in by walls, buried among 
bedclothes, and invisible to all but God. 
And at that thought he wondered a lit- 
tle, recollecting tales of other murderers 
and the fear they were said to entertain 
of heavenly avengers. It was not so, 
at least with him. He feared the laws 
of nature, lest, in their callous and im- 
mutable procedure, they should preserve 
some damning evidence of his crime. 
He feared tenfold more, with a slavish, 
superstitious terror, some scission in the 
continuity of man’s experience, some 
wilful illegality of nature. He played 
a game of skill, depending on the rules, 
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calculating consequence from cause; and 
what if nature, as the defeated tyrant 
overthrew the chess-board, should break 
the mould of their succession? The like 
had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) 
when the winter changed the time of 
its appearance. The like might befall 
Markheim: the solid walls might be- 
come transparent and reveal his doings 
like those of bees in a glass hive; the 
stout planks might yield under his foot 
like quicksands and detain him in their 
clutch; ay, and there were soberer ac- 
cidents that might destroy him: if, for 
instance, the house should fall and im- 
prison him beside the body of his vic- 
tim; or the house next door should fly 
on fire, and the firemen invade him 
from all sides. These things he feared; 
and, in a sense, these things might be 
called the hands of God reached forth 
against sin. But about God Himself he 
was at ease; his act was doubtless ex- 
ceptional, but so were his excuses, which 
God knew; it was there, and not among 
men, that he felt sure of justice. 
When he had got safe into the draw- 
ing-room, and shut the door behind him, 
he was aware of a respite from alarms. 
The room was quite dismantled, uncar- 
peted besides, and strewn with packing 
cases and incongruous furniture; several 
great pier-glasses, in which he beheld 
himself at various angles, like an actor 
on a stage; many pictures, framed and 
unframed, standing, with their faces to 
the wall; a fine Sheraton sideboard, a 
cabinet of marquetry, and a great old 
bed, with tapestry hangings. The win- 
dows opened to the floor; but by great 
good fortune the lower part of the shut- 
ters had been closed, and this concealed 
him from the neighbours. Here, then, 
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Markheim drew in a packing case before 
the cabinet, and began to search among 
the keys. It was a long business, for 
there were many; and it was irksome, 
besides; for, after all, there might be 
nothing in the cabinet, and time was on 
the wing. But the closeness of the oc- 
cupation sobered him. With the tail of 
his eye he saw the door—even glanced 
at it from time to time directly, like 
a besieged commander pleased to verify 
the good estate of his defences. But in 
truth he was at peace. The rain falling 
in the street sounded natural and pleas- 
ant. Presently, on the other side, the 
notes of a piano were wakened to the 
music of a hymn, and the voices of many 
children took up the air and words. 
How stately, how comfortable was the 
melody! How fresh the youthful 
voices! Markheim gave ear to it smil- 
ingly, as he sorted out the keys; and 
his mind was thronged with answerable 
ideas and images; church-going children 
and the pealing of the high organ; chil- 
dren afield, bathers by the brookside, 
ramblers on the brambly common, kite- 
flyers in the windy and cloud-navigated 
sky; and then, at another cadence of the 
hymn, back again to church, and the 
somnolence of summer Sundays, and the 
high genteel voice of the parson (which 
he smiled a little to recall) and the 
painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim 
lettering of the Ten Commandments in 
the chancel. 


And as he sat thus, at once busy and 
absent, he was startled to his feet. A 
flash of ice, a flash of fire, a bursting 
gush of blood, went over him, and then 
he stood transfixed and thrilling. A step 
mounted the stair slowly and steadily, 
and presently a hand was laid upon the 
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knob, and the lock clicked, and the door 
opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vice. What 
to expect he knew not, whether the dead 
man walking, or the official ministers 
of human justice, or some chance wit- 
ness blindly stumbling in to consign him 
to the gallows. But when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round 
the room, looked at him, nodded and 
smiled as if in friendly recognition, and 
then withdrew again, and the door closed 
behind it, his fear broke loose from his 
control in a hoarse cry. At the sound 
of this the visitant returned. 

“Did you call me?” he asked pleas- 
antly, and with that he entered the room 
and closed the door behind him. 

Markheim stood and gazed at- him 
with all his eyes. Perhaps there was a 
film upon his sight, but the outlines of 
the new-comer seemed to change and 
waver like those of the idols in the 
wavering candlelight of the shop; and 
at times he thought he knew him; and 
at times he thought he bore a likeness 
to himself; and always, like a lump of 
living terror, there lay in his bosom 
the conviction that this thing was not 
of the earth and not of God. 

And yet the creature had a strange 
air of the commonplace, as he stood 
looking on Markheim with a smile; and 
when he added: “You are looking for 
the money, I believe?” it was in the 
tones of every-day politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 

“T should warn you,” resumed the 
other, “that the maid has left her sweet- 
heart earlier than usual and will soon 
be here. If Mr. Markheim be found 
in this house, I need not describe to him 
the consequences.” 
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“You know me?” cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. “You have long 
been a favourite of mine,” he said; ‘‘and 
I have long observed and often sought 
to help you.” 

“What are you” cried Markheim: 
“the devil?” 

“What I may be,” returned the other, 
“cannot affect the service I propose to 
render you.” 

“Tt can,” cried Markheim; “it does! 
Be helped by your No, never; not by 
you! You do not know me yet; thank 
God, you do not know me!” 

“TJ know you,” replied the visitant, 
with a sort of kind severity or rather 
firmness. “I know you to the soul.” 

“Know me!” cried Markheim. “Who 
can do so? My life is but a travesty 
and slander on myself. I have lived to 
belie my nature. All men do; all men 
are better than this disguise that grows 
about and stifles them. You see each 
dragged away by life, like one whom 
bravos have seized and muffled in a 
cloak. If they had their own control— 
if you could see their faces, they would 
be altogether different, they would shine 
out for heroes and saints! JI am worse 
than most; myself is more overlaid; 
my excuse is known to me and God. 
' But, had I the time, I could disclose my- 
self.” 

“To me?” inquired the visitant. 

“To you before all,” returned the 
murderer. “I supposed you were in- 
telligent. I thought—since you exist— 
you would prove a reader of the heart. 
And yet you would propose to judge me 
by my acts! Think of it; my acts! I 
was born and I have lived in a land of 
giants; giants have dragged me by the 
wrists since I was born out of my 
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mother—the giants of circumstances. 
And you would judge me by my acts! 
But can you not look within? Can you 
not understand that evil is hateful to 
me? Can you not see within me the 
clear writing of conscience, never blur- 
red by any wilful sophistry, although 
too often disregarded? Can you not 
read me for a thing that surely must be 
common as humanity—the unwilling 
sinner?” 

“All this is very feelingly expressed,” 
was the reply, “but it regards me not. 
These points of consistency are beyond 
my province, and I care not in the least 
by what compulsion you may have been 
dragged away, so as you are but carried 
in the right direction. But time flies; 
the servant delays, looking in the faces 
of the crowd and at the pictures on the 
hoardings, but still she keeps moving 
nearer; and remember, it is as if the 
gallows itself was striding towards you 
through the Christmas streets! Shall 
I help you; I, who know all? Shall I 
tell you where to find the money?” 

“For what price?” asked Markheim. 

“T offer you the service for a Christ- 
mas gift,” returned the other. 

Markheim could not refrain from 
smiling with a kind of bitter triumph. 
“No,” said he, “I will take nothing at 
your hands; if I were dying of thirst, 
and it was your hand that put the 
pitcher to my lips, I should find the 
courage to refuse. It may be credulous, 
but I will do nothing to commit myself 
to evil.” 

“T have no objection to a deathbed 
repentance,” observed the visitant. 

“Because you disbelieve their effi- 
cacy!” Markheim cried. 

“T do not say so,” returned the other; 
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“but I look on these things from a dif- 
ferent side, and when the life is done 
my interest falls. The man has lived 
to serve me, to spread black looks under 
colour of religion, or to sow tares in 
the wheat-fields, as you do, in a course 
of weak compliance with desire. Now 
that he draws so near to his deliverance, 
he can add but one act of service—to 
repent, to die smiling, and thus to build 
up in confidence and hope the more 
timorous of my surviving followers. I 
am not so hard a master. Try me. Ac- 
cept my help. Please yourself in life 
as you have done hitherto; please your- 
self more amply, spread your elbows at 
the board; and when the night begins to 
fall and the curtains to be drawn, I tell 
you, for your greater comfort, that you 
will find it even easy to compound your 
quarrel with your conscience, and make 
a truckling peace with God. I came but 
now from such a deathbed, and the room 
was full of sincere mourners, listening to 
the man’s last words: and when I looked 
into that face, which had been set as a 
flint against mercy, I found it smiling 
with hope.” 

“And do you, then, suppose me such 
a creature?” asked Markheim. ‘Do 
you think I have no more generous as- 
pirations than to sin, and sin, and sin, 
and, at the last, sneak into heaven? My 
heart rises at the thought. Is this, then, 
your experience of mankind? or is it 
because you find me with red hands that 
you presume such baseness? and is this 
crime of murder indeed so impious as 
to dry up the very springs of good?” 

“Murder is to me no special category,” 
replied the other. “All sins are murder, 
even as all life is war. I behold your 
race, like starving mariners on a raft, 
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plucking crusts out of the hands of 
famine and feeding on each other’s lives. 
I follow sins beyond the moment of 
their acting; I find in all that the last 
consequence is death; and to my eyes, 
the pretty maid who thwarts her mother 
with such taking graces on a question of 
a ball drips no less visibly with human 
gore than such a murderer as yourself. 
Do I say that I follow sins? I follow 
virtues also; they differ not by the thick- 
ness of a nail, they are both scythes for 
the reaping angel of Death. Evil, for 
which I live, consists not in action but 
in character. The bad man is dear to 
me; not the bad act, whose fruits, if we 
could follow them far enough down the 
hurtling cataract of the ages, might yet, 
be found more blessed than those of 
the rarest virtues. And it is not because, 
you have killed a dealer, but because you 
are Markheim, that I offer to forward 
your escape.” 

“T will lay my heart open to you,” 
answered Markheim. “This crime on 
which you find me is my last. On my 
way to it I have learned many lessons; 
itself is a lesson, a momentous lesson. 
Hitherto I have been driven with revolt 
to what I would not; I was a bond-slave 
to poverty, driven and scourged. There 
are robust virtues that can stand in these 
temptations; mine was not so: I had a 
thirst of pleasure. But to-day, and out 
of this deed, I pluck both warning and 
riches—both the power and a fresh re- 
solve to be myself. I become in all 
things a free actor in the world; I begin 
to see myself all changed, these hands 
the agents of good, this heart at peace. 
Something comes over me out of the 
past; something of what I have dreamed 
on Sabbath evenings to the sound of 
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| the church organ, of what I forecast 
_ when I shed tears over noble books, or 
talked, an innocent child, with my 
mother. There lies my life; I have wan- 
dered a few years, but now I see once 
more my city of destination.” 

“You are to use this money on the 
Stock Exchange, I think?” remarked the 
visitor; “and there, if I mistake not, 
you have already lost some thousands?” 

“Ah,” said Markheim, “‘but this time 
I have a sure thing.” 

“This time, again, you will lose,” re- 
plied the visitor quietly. 

“Ah, but I keep back the half!” cried 
Markheim. 

“That also you will lose,” said the 
other. 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s 
brow. “Well, then, what matter?” he 
exclaimed. “Say it be lost, say I am 
plunged again in poverty, shall one part 
of me, and that the worse, continue until 
the end to override the better? Evil 
and good run strong in me, haling me 
both ways. I do not love the one thing, 
I love all. I can conceive great deeds, 
renunciations, martyrdoms; and though 
I be fallen to such a crime as murder, 
pity is no stranger to my _ thoughts. 
I pity the poor; who knows their trials 
better than myself? I pity and help 
them; I prize love, I love honest laugh- 
ter; there is no good thing nor true thing 
on earth but I love it from my heart. 
And are my vices only to direct my life, 
and my virtues to lie without effect, like 
some passive lumber of the mind? Not 
so; good, also, is a spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. 
“For six-and-thirty years that you have 
been in this world,” said he, “through 
many changes of fortune and varieties 
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of humour, I have watched you steadily 
fall. Fifteen years ago you would have 
started at a theft. Three years back you 
would have blenched at the name of 
murder. Is there any crime, is there 
any cruelty or meanness, from which 
you still recoil?—five years from now I 
shall detect you in the fact! Down- 
ward, downward, lies your way; nor can 
anything but death avail to stop you.” 

“Tt is true,” Markheim said huskily, 
“T have in some degree complied with 
evil. But it is so with all: the very 
saints, in the mere exercise of living, 
grow less dainty, and take on the tone 
of their surroundings.” 

“T will propound to you one simple 
question,” said the other; “and as you 
answer, I shall read to you your moral 
horoscope. You have grown in many 
things more lax; possibly you do right 
to be so; and at any account, it is the 
same with all men. But granting that, 
are you in any one particular, however 
trifling, more difficult to please with 
your own conduct, or do you go in all 
things with a looser rein?” 

“In any one?” repeated Markheim, 
with an anguish of consideration. ‘‘No,” 
he added, with despair, ‘in none! I 
have gone down in all.” 

“Then,” said the visitor, “content 
yourself with what you are, for you will 
never change; and the words of your 
part on this stage are irrevocably written 
down.” 

Markheim stood for a long while 
silent, and indeed it was the visitor who 
first broke the silence. ‘That being so,” 
he said, “shall I show you the money?” 

“And grace?” cried Markheim. 

“Have you not tried it?” returned the 
other. ‘Two or three years ago, did I 
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not see you on the platform of revival 
meetings, and was not your voice the 
loudest in the hymn?” 

“Tt is true,” said Markheim; “and I 
see clearly what remains for me by way 
of duty. I thank you for these lessons 
from my soul; my eyes are opened, and 
I behold myself at last for what I am.” 

At this moment, the sharp note of the 
door-bell rang through the house; and 
the visitant, as though this were some 
concerted signal for which he had been 
waiting, changed at once in his demean- 
our. 

“The maid!” he cried. “She has re- 
turned, as I forewarned you, and there 
is now before you one more difficult 
passage. Her master, you must say, is 
ill; you must let her in, with an assured 
but rather serious countenance—no 
smiles, no overacting, and I promise you 
success! Once the girl within, and the 
door closed, the same dexterity that has 
already rid you of the dealer will relieve 
you of this last danger in your path. 
Thenceforward you have the whole eve- 
ning—the whole night, if needful—to 
ransack the treasures of the house and 
to make good your safety. This is help 
that comes to you with the mask of 
danger. Up!” he cried; “up, friend; 


your life hangs trembling in the scales:, 


up, and act!” 

Markheim steadily regarded his coun- 
sellor. ‘If I be condemned to evil acts,” 
he said, “there is still one door of free- 
dom open—I can cease from action. If 
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my life be an ill thing, I can lay it down 
Though I be, as you say truly, at the 
beck of every small temptation, I car 
yet, by one decisive gesture, place my 
self beyond the reach of all. My love 
of good is damned to barrenness; it may 
and let it be! But I have still my 
hatred of evil; and from that, to you 
galling disappointment, you shall see 
that I can draw both energy and cour 
age.” 

The features of the visitor began te 
undergo a wonderful and lovely change: 
they brightened and softened with a ten 
der triumph, and, even as they bright. 
ened, faded and dislimned. But Mark 
heim did not pause to watch or under 
stand the transformation. He openec 
the door and went downstairs very 
slowly, thinking to himself. His pas 
went soberly before him; he beheld i 
as it was, ugly and strenuous like < 
dream, random as _ chance-medley— 
scene of defeat. Life, as he thus re 
viewed it, tempted him no longer; bu! 
on the farther side he perceived a quie 
haven for his bark. He paused in th 
passage, and looked into the shop, wher 
the candle still burned by the dead body 
It was strangely silent. Thoughts of the 
dealer swarmed into his mind, as he 
stood gazing. And then the bell onc: 
more broke out into impatient clamour 

He confronted the maid upon the 
threshold with something like a smile. 

“You had better go for the police,’ 
said he: “I have killed your master.” 


| 
‘Tue Reverend Murdoch Soulis was 
long minister of the moorland parish of 
-Balweary in the vale of Dule. A severe, 
bleak-faced old man, dreadful to his 
hearers, he dwelt in the last years of 
his life, without relative or servant or 
any human company, in the small and 
lonely manse under the Hanging Shaw. 
In spite of the iron composure of his 
features, his eye was wild, scared, and 
uncertain; and when he dwelt, in private 
admonitions, on the future of the im- 
penitent, it seemed as if his eye pierced 
through the storms of time to the ter- 
rors of eternity. Many young persons, 
coming to prepare themselves against 
the season of the Holy Communion, 
were dreadfully affected by his talk: 
He had a sermon on Ist Peter, v. and 
8th, “The devil as a roaring lion,” on 
the Sunday after every seventeenth of 
August and he was accustomed to sur- 
pass himself upon the text both by the 
appalling nature of the matter and the 
terror of his bearing in the pulpit. The 
children were frightened into fits, and 
the old looked more than usually orac- 
ular, and were, all that day, full of 
those hints that Hamlet deprecated. 
The manse itself where it stood by the 
water of Dule among some thick trees, 
with the Shaw overhanging it on the 
one side, and on the other many cold, 
moorish hilltops rising towards the sky, 
had begun, at a very early period of 
Mr. Soulis’s ministry, to be avoidea in 
the dusk hours by all who valued them- 
selves upon their prudence; and guid- 
men sitting at the clachan alehouse 
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shook their heads together. at the 
thought of passing late by that uncanny 
neighbourhood. There was one spot, to 
be more particular, which was regarded 
with especial awe. ‘The manse stood 
between the high road and the water 
of Dule, with a gable to each; its back 
was towards the kirktown of Balweary, 
nearly half a mile away; in front of it, 
a bare garden, hedged with thorn, oc- 
cupied the land between the river and 
the road. The house was two stories 
high, with two large rooms on each. 
It opened not directly on the garden, 
but on a causewayed path, or 
passage, giving on the road on 
the one hand, and closed on the 
other by the tall willows and elders that 
bordered on the stream. And it was 
this strip of causeway that enjoyed 
among the young parishioners of Bal- 
weary so infamous a reputation. The 
minister walked there often after dark, 
sometimes groaning aloud in the instancy 
of his unspoken prayers; and when he 
was from home, and the manse door 
was locked, the more daring schoolboys 
ventured, with beating hearts, to “follow 
my leader” across that legendary spot. 

This atmosphere of terror, surround- 
ing, as it did, a man of God of spotless 
character and orthodoxy, was a common 
cause of wonder and subject of inquiry 
among the few strangers who were led 
by chance or business into that un- 
known, outlying country. But many 
even of the people of the parish were 
ignorant of the strange events which 
had marked the first year of Mr. Soulis’s 
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ministrations; and among those who 
were better informed, some were natur- 
ally reticent, and others shy of that 
particular topic. Now and again, only, 
one of the older folk would warm into 
courage over his third tumbler, and re- 
count the cause of the minister’s strange 
looks and solitary life. 


Fifty years syne, when Mr. Soulis 
cam’ first into Ba’weary, he was still a 
young man—a callant, the folk said— 
fu’ o’ book learnin’ and grand at the 
exposition, but, as was natural in sae 
young a man, wi’ nae leevin’ experi- 
ence in religion. The younger sort were 
greatly taken wi’ his gifts and his gab; 
but auld, concerned, serious men and 
women were moved even to prayer for 
the young man, whom they took to be a 
self-deceiver, and the parish that was 
like to be sae ill-supplied. It was before 
the days o’ the moderates—weary fa’ 
them; but ill things are like guid—they 
baith come bit by bit, a pickle at a 
time; and there were folk even then 
that said the Lord had left the college 
professors to their ain devices, an’ the 
lads that went to study wi’ them wad 
hae done mair and better sittin’ in a 
peat-bog, like their forebears of the per- 
secution, wi’ a Bible under their oxter 
and a speerit o’ prayer in their heart. 
There was nae doubt, onyway, but that 
Mr. Soulis had been ower lang at the 
college. He was careful and troubled 
for mony things besides the ae thing 
needful. He had a feck o’ books wi’ 
him—mair than had ever been seen be- 
fore in a’ that presbytery; and a sair 
wark the carrier had wi’ them, for they 
were a’ like to have smoored in the 
Deil’s Hag between this and Kilmack- 
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erlie. They were books o’ divinity, to 
be sure, or so they ca’d them; but the 
serious were o’ opinion there was little 
service for sae mony, when the hail o’ 
God’s Word would gang in the neuk of 
a plaid. Then he wad sit half the day 
and half the nicht forbye, which was 
scant decent—writin’, nae less; and 
first, they were feared he wad read his 
sermons; and syne it proved he was 
writin’ a book himsel’, which was surely 
no fittin’ for ane of his years an’ sma’ 
experience. 

Onyway it behoved him to get an 
auld, decent wife to keep the manse for 
him an’ see to his denners; and he was 
recommended to an auld limmer—Janet 
M’Clour, they ca’d her—and sae far 
left to himsel’ as to be ower persuaded. 
There was mony advised him to the con- 
trar, for Janet was mair than suspeckit 
by the best folk in Ba’weary. Lang or 
that, she had a wean to a dragoon; she 
hadnae come forrit! for maybe thretty 
year; and bairns had seen her mumblin’ 
to herself up to Key’s Loan in the 
gloamin’, whilk was an unco time an’ 
place for a God-fearin’ woman. How- 
soever, it was the laird himsel’ that had 
first tauld the minister 0’ Janet; and in 
thae days he wad have gane a far gate 
to pleasure the laird. When folk 
tauld him that Janet was sib to 
the deil, it was a’ superstition by 
his way of it; an’ when they cast up the 
Bible to him. an’ the witch of Endor, 
he wad threep it doun their thrapples 
that thir days were a gane by, and the 
deil was mercifully restrained. : 

Weel, when it got about the clachan 


1To come forrit—to offer oneself as 
a communicant. 
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that Janet M’Clour was to be servant 
at the manse, the folk were fair mad wi’ 
her an’ him thegether; and some o’ the 
guidwives had nae better to dae than 
get around her door cheeks and chairge 
her wi’ a’ that was ken’t again her, frae 
the sodger’s bairn to John Tamson’s 
twa kye. She was nae great speaker; 
folks usually let her gang her ain gate, 
an’ she let them gang theirs, wi’ neither 
Fair-guid-een nor Fair-guid-day; but 
when she buckled to, she had a tongue 
to deave the miller. Up she got, an 
there wasnae an auld story in Ba’weary 
but she gart somebody lowp for it that 
day; they couldnae say ae thing but she 
could say twa to it; till, at the hinder 
end, the guidwives up and claught haud 
of her, and clawed the coats aff her 
back, and pu’d her doun the clachan to 
the water o’ Dule, to see if she were 
a witch or no, soum or droun. The 
carline skirled till ye could hear her at 
the Hangin’ Shaw, and she focht like 
ten; there was mony a guidwife bure 
the mark of her neist day an’ mony a 
lang day after; and just in the hettest 
0’ the collieshangie, what suld come up 
(for his sins) but the new minister. 

“Women, said he (and he had a grand 
voice), “I charge you in the Lord’s 
name to let her go.” 

Janet ran to him—she was fair wud 
wi’ terror—an’ clang to him, an’ prayed 
him, for Christ’s sake, save her frae the 
cummers; an’ they, for their pairt, tauld 
him a’ that was ken’t, and maybe mair. 

“Woman,” says he to Janet, “is this 
true?” 

“As the Lord sees me,” says she, “as 
the Lord made me, no word o’t. Forbye 
the bairn,” says she, “I’ve been a decent 
woman a’ my days.” 
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“Will you,” says Mr. Soulis, “in the 
name of God, and before me, His un- 
worthy minister, renounce the devil and 
his works?” 

Weel, it wad appear that when he 
askit that, she gave a girn that fairly 
frichtit them that saw her, an’ they 
could hear her teeth play dirl thegether 
in her chafts; but there was naething 
for it but the ae way or the ither; an’ 
Janet lifted up her hand and renounced 
the deil before them a’. 

“And now,” says Mr. Soulis to the 
guidwives, “home with ye, one and all, 
and pray to God for His forgiveness.” 

And he gied Janet his arm, though 
she had little on her but a sark, and 
took her up the clachan to her ain door 
like a leddy of the land; an’ her scrie- 
ghin’ and laughin’ as was a scandal to 
be heard. 

There were mony grave folk lang 
ower their prayers that nicht; but when 
the morn cam’ there was sic a fear fell 
upon a’ Ba’weary that the bairns hid 
theirsels, and even the men folk stood 
and keekit frae their doors. For there 
was Janet comin’ doun the clachan— 
her or her likeness, nane could tell— 
wi’ her neck thrawn, and her heid on 
ae side, like a body that has been hangit, 
and a girn on her face like an unstreakit 
corp. By-an’-by they got used wi’ it, 
and even speered at her to ken what 
was wrang; but frae that day forth 
she couldnae speak like a Christian 
woman, but slavered and played click 
wi’ her teeth like a pair o’ shears; and 
frae that day forth the name o’ God 
cam’ never on her lips. Whiles she 
would try to say it, but it michtnae be. 
Them that kenned best said least; but 
they never gied that Thing the name o’ 
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Janet M’Clour; for the auld Janet, by 
their way o’t, was in muckle hell that 
day. But the minister was neither to 
haud nor to bind; he preached about 
naething but the folk’s cruelty that had 
gi’en her a stroke of the palsy; he 
skelpt the bairns that meddled her; and 
he had her up to the manse that same 
nicht, and dwalled there a’ his lane wi’ 
her under the Hangin’ Shaw. 

Weel, time gaed by: and the idler 
sort commenced to think mair lichtly 
o’ that black business. The minister 
was weel thocht 0’; he was aye late at 
the writing, folk wad see his can’le doon 
by the Dule after twal’ at, e’en; and 
he seemed pleased wi’ himsel’ and up- 
sitten as at first, though a’ body could 
see that he was dwining. As for Janet 
she cam’ an’ she gaed; if she didnae 
speak muckle afore, it was reason she 
should speak less then; she meddled 
naebody; but she was an eldritch thing 
to see, an’ nane wad hae mistrysted wi’ 
her for Ba’weary glebe. 

About the end o’ July there cam’ a 
spell o’ weather, the like o’t never was 
in that country side; it was lown an’ 
het an’ heartless; the herds couldnae 
win up the Black Hill, the bairns were 
ower weariet to play; an’ yet it was 
gousty too, wi’ claps o’ het wund that 
rumm’led in the glens, and bits 0’ 
shouers that slackened naething. We 
aye thocht it but to thun’er on the 
morn; but the morn cam’, an’ the 
morn’s morning, and it was aye the 
same uncanny weather, sair on folks 
and bestial. Of a’ that were the waur, 
nane suffered like Mr. Soulis; he could 
neither sleep nor eat, he tauld his eld- 
ers; an’ when he wasnae writin’ at his 
weary book, he wad be stravaguin’ 
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ower a’ the countryside like a man pos- 
sessed, when a’ body else was blythe 
to keep caller ben the house. 

Abune Hangin’ Shaw, in the bield o’ 
the Black Hill, there’s a bit enclosed 
grund wi’ an iron yett; and it seems, 
in the auld days, that was the kirkyaird 
o’ Ba’weary, and consecrated by the 
Papists before the blessed licht shone 
upon the kingdom. It was a great 
howff o’ Mr. Soulis’s, onyway; there he 
would sit an’ consider his sermons; and 
indeed it’s a bieldy bit. Weel, as he 
cam’ ower the wast end o’ the Black 
Hill, ae day, he saw first twa, an syne 
fower, an’ syne seeven corbie craws 
fleein’ round an’ round abune the auld 
kirkyaird. They flew laigh and heavy, 
an’ squawked to ither as they gaed; 
and it was clear to Mr. Soulis that 
something had put them frae their or- 
dinar. He wasnae easy fleyed, an’ gaed 
straucht up to the wa’s; an’ what suld 
he find there but a man, or the appear- 
ance of a man, sittin’ in the inside upon 
a grave. He was of a great stature, an’ 
black as hell, and his e’en were sin- 
gular to see.t_ Mr. Soulis had heard tell 
o’ black men, mony’s the time; but 
there was something unco about this 
black man that daunted him. Het as he 
was, he took a kind o’ cauld grue in 
the marrow o’ his banes; but up he spak 
for a’ that; an’ says he: ‘My friend, 
are you a stranger in this place?” The 
black man answered never a word; he 
got upon his feet, an’ begude to hirsle 
to the wa’ on the far side; but he aye 


1It was a common belief in Scotlanc 
that the devil appeared as a black man 
This appears in several witch trials and 
I think in Law’s Memorials, that de- 
lightful store-house of the quaint and grisly. 
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lookit at the minister; an’ the minister 
stood an’ lookit back; till a’ in a mee- 
nute the black man was ower the wa’ 
an’ rinnin’ for the bield o’ the trees. 
Mr. Soulis, he hardly kenned why, ran 
after him; but he was sar forjaskit wi’ 
his walk an’ the het, unhalesome 
weather; and rin as he likit, he got nae 
mair than a glisk o’ the black man 
amang the birks, till he won doun to 
the foot o’ the hill-side, an’ there he 
saw him ance mair, gaun, hap, step, an’ 
lowp, ower Dule water to the manse. 

Mr. Soulis wasnae weel pleased that 
this fearsome gangrel suld mak’ sae 
free wi’ Ba’weary manse; an’ he ran 
the harder, an’, wet shoon, ower the 
burn, an’ up the walk; but the deil a 
black man was there to see. He stepped 
out upon the road, but there was nae- 
body there; he gaed a’ ower the gairden, 
but na, nae black man. At the hinder 
end, and a bit feared as was but natural, 
he lifted the hasp and into the manse; 
and there was Janet M’Clour before his 
een, wi’ her thrawn craig, and nane 
sae pleased to see him. And he aye 
minded sinsyne, when first he set his 
een upon her, he had the same cauld 
and deidly grue. 

“Janet,” says he, “have you seen a 
black man?” 

“A black man?” quo’ she. 
a’! Ye’re no wise, minister. 
nae black man in a’ Ba’weary.” 

But she didnae speak plain, ye maun 
understand; but yam-yammered, like a 
powney wi’ the bit in its moo. 

“Weel,” says he, “Janet, if there was 
nae black man, I have spoken with the 
Accuser of the Brethren.” 

And he sat down like ane wi’ a fever, 
an’ his teeth chittered in his heid. 


“Save us 
There’s 
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“Hoots,” says she, “think shame to 
yoursel’, minister;” an’ gied him a drap 
brandy that she kept aye by her. 

Syne Mr. Soulis gaed into his study 
amang a’ his books. It’s a lang, laigh, 
mirk chalmer, perishin’ cauld in winter, 
an’ no very dry even in the tap o’ the 
summer, for the manse stands near the 
burn. Sae doun he sat, and thocht of 
a’ that had come an’ gane since he was 
in Ba’weary, an’ his hame, an’ the days 
when he was a bairn an’ ran daffin’ on 
the braes; and that black man aye ran 
in his heid like the ower-come of a 
sang. Aye thé mair he thocht, the mair 
he thocht o’ the black man. He tried 
the prayer, an’ the words wouldnae 
come to him; an’ he tried, they say, 
to write at his book, but he could nae 
mak’ nae mair o’ that. There was 
whiles he thocht the black man was 
at his oxter, an’ the swat stood upon 
him cauld as well-water; and there was 
other whiles, when he cam’ to himsel’ 
like a christened bairn and minded nae- 
thing. 

The upshot was that he gaed to the 
window an’ stood glowrin’ at Dule 
water. The trees are unco thick, an’ 
the water lies deep an’ black under the 
manse; an’ there was Janet washin’ the 
cla’es wi’ her coats kilted. She had 
her back to the minister, an’ he, for 
his pairt, hardly kenned what he was 
lookin’ at. Syne she turned round, an’ 
shawed her face; Mr. Soulis had the 
same cauld grue as twice that day 
afore, an’ it was borne in upon him 
what folk said, that Janet was deid lang 
syne, an’ this was a bogle in her clay- 
cauld flesh. He drew back a pickle and 
he scanned her narrowly. She was 
tramp-trampin’ in the cla’es, croonin’ to 
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hersel’; and eh! Gude guide us, but 
it was a fearsome face. Whiles she 
sang louder, but there was nae man 
born o’ woman that could tell the words 
o’ her sang; an’ whiles she lookit side- 
lang doun, but there was naething there 
for her to look at. There gaed a 
scunner through the flesh upon his 
banes; and that was Heeven’s adver- 
tisement. But Mr. Soulis just blamed 
himsel’, he said, to think aes ill of a 
puir, auld afflicted wife that hadnae a 
freend forbye himsel’; an’ he put up a 
bit prayer for him and her, an’ drank 
a little caller water—for his heart rose 
again the meat—an’ gaed up to his 
naked bed in the gloaming. 

That was a nicht that has never been 
forgotten in Ba’weary, the nicht o’ the 
seventeenth of August, seventeen hun’er’ 
an twal’. It had been het afore, as I 
hae said, but that nicht it was hetter 
than ever. The sun gaed doun amang 
unco-lookin’ clouds; it fell as mirk as 
the pit; no a star, no a breath o’ wund; 
ye couldnae see your han’ afore your 
face, and even the auld folk cuist the 
covers frae their beds and Iay pechin’ 
for their breath. Wi’ a’ that he had 
upon his mind, it was gey and unlikely 
Mr. Soulis wad get muckle sleep. He 
lay an’ he tummled; the gude, caller 
bed that he got into brunt his very 
banes; whiles he slept, and whiles he 
waukened; whiles he heard the time 0’ 
nicht, and whiles a tyke yowlin’ up the 
muir, as if somebody was deid; whiles 
he thocht he heard bogles claverin’ in 
his lug, an’ whiles he saw spunkies in 
the room. He behoved, he judged, to 
be sick; an sick he was—little he ja- 
loosed the sickness. 

At the hinder end, he got a clearness 
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in his mind, sat up his sark on the 
bed-side, and fell thinkin’ ance mair 0’ 
the black man an’ Janet. He couldnae 
weel tell how—maybe it was the cauld 
to his feet—but it cam’ in upon him 
wi’ a spate that there was some con- 
nection between thir twa, an’ that either 
or baith o’ them were bogles. And 
just at that moment, in Janet’s room, 
which was neist to his, there cam’ a 
stramp o’ feet as if men were wars’lin’, 
an’ then a loud bang; an’ then a wund 
gaed reishling round the fower quarters 
of the house; an’ then a’ was aince mair 
as seelent as the grave. 

Mr. Soulis was feared for neither man 
nor deevil. He got his tinder-box, an’ 
lit a can’le, an’ made three steps o’t 
ower to Janet’s door. It was on the 
hasp, an’ he pushed it open, an’ keeked 
bauldly in. It was a big room, as big 
as the minister’s ain, an’ plenished wi’ 
grand, auld, solid gear, for he had nae- 
thing else. There was a fower-posted 
bed wi’ auld tapestry; and a braw cab- 
inet of aik, that was fu’ o’ the minister’s 
divinity books, an’ put there to be out 
o’ the gate; an’ a wheen duds 0’ Janet’s 
lying here and there about the floor. 
But nae Janet could Mr. Soulis see; 
nor ony sign of a contention. In he 
gaed (an’ there’s few that wad ha’e 
followed him) an’ lookit a’ round, an’ 
listened. But there was naethin’ to be 
heard, neither inside the manse nor in 
a’ Ba’weary parish, an’ naethin’ to be 
seen but the muckle shadows turnin’ 
round the can’le. An’ then a’ at aince, 
the minister’s heart played dunt an’ 
stood stock-still; an’ a cauld wund blew 
amang the hairs o’ his heid. Whaten a 
weary sicht was that for the puir man’s 
een! For there was Janet hangin’ frae 
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a nail beside the auld cabinet; her heid 
aye lay on her shoulder, her een were 
steeked, the tongue projekit frae her 
mouth, and her heels were twa feet 
clear abune the floor. 

“God forgive us all!” thocht Mr. 
Soulis; “poor Janet’s dead.” 

He cam’ a step nearer to the corp; 
an’ then his heart fair whammled in his 
inside. For by what cantrip it wad ill- 
beseem a man to judge, she was hingin’ 
frae a single nail an’ by a single wursted 
thread for darnin’ hose. 

It’s an awfw’ thing to be your lane at 
nicht wi’ siccan prodigies o’ darkness; 
but Mr. Soulis was strong in the Lord. 
He turned an’ gaed his ways oot o’ that 
room, and lockit the door ahint him; 
and step by step, doon the stairs, as 
heavy as leed; and set doon the can’le 
on the table at the stairfoot. He could- 
nae pray, he couldnae think, he was 
dreepin’ wi’ cauld’ swat, an’ naething 
could he hear but the dunt-dunt-duntin’ 
0’ his ain heart. He micht maybe have 
stood there an hour, or maybe twa, he 
minded sae little; when a’ o’ a sudden, 
he heard a laigh, uncanny steer upstairs; 
a foot gaed to an’ fro in the cha’mer 
whaur the corp was hingin’; syne the 
door was opened, though he minded 
-weel that he had lockit it; an’ syne 
there was a step upon the landin’, an’ it 
seemed to him as if the corp was lookin’ 
ower the rail and doun upon him whaur 
he stood. 

He took up the can’le again (for he 
couldnae want the licht), and as saftly 
as ever he could, gaed straucht out 0’ 
the manse an’ to the far end o’ the 
causeway. It was aye pit-mirk; the 
flame o’ the can’le, when he set it on 
the grund, brunt steedy and clear as in 
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a room; naething moved, but the Dule 
water seepin’ and sabbin’ doon the glen, 
an’ yon unhaly footstep that cam’ plod- 
din’ doun the stairs inside the manse. 
He kenned the foot, over weel, for it 
was Janet’s; and at ilka step that cam’ 
a wee thing nearer, the cauld got 
deeper in his vitals. He commended his 
soul to Him that made an’ keepit him; 
“and O Lord,” said he, “give me strength 
this night to war against the powers of 
evil.” 

By this time the foot was comin’ 
through the passage for the door; he 
could hear a hand skirt alang the wa’, 
as if the fearsome thing was feelin’ for 
its way. The saughs tossed an’ maned 
thegether, a lang sigh cam’ ower the 
hills, the flame o’ the can’le was blawn 
aboot; an’ there stood the corp of 
Thrawn Janet, wi’ her grogram goun an’ 
her black mutch, wi’ the heid aye upon 
the shouther, an’ the girn still upon the 
face o’t—leevin’, ye wad hae said— 
deid, as Mr. Soulis weel kenned—upon 
the threshold o’ the manse. 

It’s a strange thing that the saul of 
man should be that thirled into his per- 
ishable body; but the minister saw 
towards Mr. Soulis whaur he stood 
gan to move again an’ cam’ slowly 
that, an’ his heart didnae break. 

She didnae stand there lang; she be- 
gan to move again an’ cam’ slowly 
towards Mr. Soulis whaur he stood 
under the saughs. A’ the life of his 
body, a’ the strength o’ his speerit, 
were glowerin’ frae his een. It seemed 
she was gaun to speak, but wanted 
words, an’ made a sign wi’ the left 
hand. There came’ a clap o’ wund, like 
a cat’s fuff; oot gaed the can’le, the 
saughs skrieghed like folk; an’ Mr. 
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Soulis kenned that, live or die, this 
was the end o’t. 

“Witch, beldame, devil!” he cried, “I 
charge you, by the power of God, be- 
gone—if you be dead, to the grave— 
if you be damned, to hell.” 

An’ at that moment the Lord’s ain 
hand out o’ the Heevens struck the 
Horror whaur it stood; the auld, deid, 
desecrated corp o’ the witch-wife, sae 
lang keepit frae the grave and hirsled 
round by deils, lowed up like a brun- 
stane spunk and fell in ashes to the 
grund; the thunder followed, peal on 
dirling peal, the rairing rain upon the 
back o’ that; and Mr. Soulis lowped 
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through the garden hedge, and ran, wi’ 
skelloch upon skelloch, for the clachan. 


That same mornin’, John Christie saw 
the Black Man pass the Muckle Cairn 
as it was chappin’ six; before eicht, he 
gaed by the change-house at Knock- 
dow; an’ no lang after, Sandy M’Lellan 
saw him gaun linkin’ doun the braes 
frae Kilmackerlie. There’s little doubt 
but it was him that dwalled sae lang in 
Janet’s body; but he was awa’ at last; 
and sinsyne the deil has never fashed 
us in Ba’weary. 


But it was a sair dispensation for the 
minister; lang, lang he lay ravin’ in his 
bed; and frae that hour to this, he was 
the man ye ken the day, 
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“Now,” said the doctor, “my part is 
done, and, I may say, with some vanity, 
well done. It remains only to get you 
out of this cold and poisonous city, and 
to give you two months of a pure air 
and an easy conscience. The last is 
your affair. To the first I think I can 
help you. It falls indeed rather oddly; 
it was but the other day the Padre 
came in from the country; and as he 
and I are old friends, although of con- 
trary professions, he applied to me in a 
matter of distress among some of his 
parishioners. This was a family—but 
you are ignorant of Spain, and even the 
names of our grandees are hardly known 
to you; suffice it, then, that they were 
once great people, and are now fallen 
to the brink of destitution. Nothing 
now belongs to them but the residencia, 
and certain leagues of desert mountain, 


in the greater part of which not even a 
goat could support life. But the house 
is a fine old place, and stands at a great 
height among the hills, and most salu- 
briously; and I had no sooner heard my 
friend’s tale, than I remembered you. 
I told him I had a wounded officer, 
wounded in the good cause, who was 
now able to make a change; and I 
proposed that his friends should take 
you for a lodger. Instantly the Padre’s 
face grew dark, as I had maliciously 
foreseen it would. It was out of the 
question, he said. Then let them starve, 
said I, for I have no sympathy with 
tatterdemalion pride. Thereupon we 
separated, not very content with one 
another; but yesterday, to my wonder, 
the Padre returned and made a submis- 
sion: the difficulty, he said, he had 
found upon enquiry to be less than he 
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had feared; or, in other words, these 
proud people had put their pride in their 
pocket. I closed with the offer; and, 
subject to your approval, I have taken 
rooms for you in the residencia. The 
air of these mountains will renew your 
blood; and the quiet in which you will 
there live is worth all the medicines in 
the world.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “you have been 
thoroughly my good angel, and your ad- 
vice is a command. But tell me, if you 
please, something of the family with 
which I am to reside.” 


“T am coming to that,” replied my 
friend; ‘“‘and, indeed, there is a difficulty 
in the way. These beggars are, as I 
have said, of very high descent and 
swollen with the most baseless vanity; 
they have lived for some generations 
in a growing isolation, drawing away, 
on either hand, from the rich who had 
now become too high for them, and 
from the poor, whom they still regarded 
as too low; and even to-day, when pov- 
erty forces them to unfasten their door 
to a guest, they cannot do so without 
a most ungracious stipulation. You are 
to remain, they say, a stranger; they 
will give you attendance, but they refuse 
from the first the idea of the smallest 
intimacy.” 

I will not deny that I was piqued, 
and perhaps the feeling strengthened 
my desire to go, for I was confident that 
I could break down that barrier if I 
desired. ‘There is nothing offensive in 
such a stipulation,” said I; “and I even 
sympathise with the feeling that inspired 
hee 

“Tt is true they have never seen you,” 
returned the doctor politely; ‘and if 
they knew you were the handsomest 
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and most pleasant man that ever came 
from England (where I am told that 
handsome men are common, but pleas- 
ant ones not so much so), they would 
doubtless make you welcome with a bet- 
ter grace. But since you take the thing 
so well, it matters not. To me, indeed, 
it seems discourteous. But you will find 
yourself the gainer. The family will 
not much tempt you. A mother, a son, 
and a daughter; an old woman said to 
be half-witted, a country lout, and a 
country girl, who stands very high with 
her confessor, and is, therefore,” 
chuckled tHe physician, “most likely 
plain; there is not much in that to at- 
tract the fancy of a dashing officer.” 

“And yet you say they are high- 
born,” I objected. 

“Well, as to that, I should distin- 
guish,” returned the doctor. “The 
mother is; not so the children. The 
mother was the last representative of a 
princely stock, degenerate both in parts 
and fortune. Her father was not only 
poor, he was mad; and the girl ran wild 
about the residencia till his death. 
Then, much of the fortune having died 
with him, and the family being quite 
extinct, the girl ran wilder than ever, 
until at last she married, Heaven knows 
whom, a muleteer some say, others a 
smuggler; while there are some who up- 
hold there was no marriage at all, and 
that Felipe and Olalla are bastards. 
The union, such as it was, was tragically 
dissolved some years ago; but they live 
in such seclusion, and the country at 
that time was in so much disorder, that 
the precise manner of the man’s end is 
known only to the priest—if even to 
him.” 
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“T begin to think I shall have strange 
experiences,” said I. 


“T would not romance, if I were you,” 
replied the doctor; ‘‘you will find, I 
fear, a very grovelling and commonplace 
reality. Felipe, for instance, I have 
seen. And what am I to say? He is 
very rustic, very cunning, very loutish, 
and, I should say, an innocent; the oth- 
ers are probably to match. No, no, 
senor commandante, you must seek 
congenial society among the great sights 
of our mountains; and in these at least, 
if you are at all a lover of the works 
of nature, I promise you will not be 
disappointed.” 


The next day Felipe came for me in 
a rough country cart, drawn by a mule; 
and a little before the strike of noon, 
after I had said farewell to the doctor, 
the inn-keeper, and different good souls 
who had befriended me during my sick- 
ness, we set forth out of the city by 
the Eastern gate, and began to ascend 
into the Sierra. I had been so long a 
prisoner, since I was left behind for dy- 
ing after the loss of the convoy, that 
the mere smell of the earth set me smil- 
ing. ‘The country through which we 
went was wild and rocky, partially cov- 
ered with rough woods, now of the cork- 
tree, and now of the great Spanish 
chestnut, and frequently intersected by 
the beds of mountain torrents. The sun 
shone, the wind rustled joyously; and 
we had advanced some miles, and the 
city had already shrunk inte an incon- 
siderable knoll upon the plain behind 
us, before my attention began to be di- 
rected to the companion of my drive. 
To the eye, he seemed but a diminutive, 
loutish, well-made country lad, such as 
the doctor had described, mighty quick 
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and active, but devoid of any culture; 
and this first impression was with most 
observers final. What began to strike 
me was his familiar, chattering talk; 
so strangely inconsistent with the terms 
on which I was to be received; and 
partly from his imperfect enunciation, 
partly from the sprightly incoherence of 
the matter, so very difficult to follow 
clearly without an effort of the mind. 
Tt is true I had before talked with per- 
sons of a similar mental constitution; 
persons who seemed to live (as he did) 
by the senses, taken and possessed by 
the visual object of the moment and 
unable to discharge their minds of that 
impression. His seemed to me (as I 
sat, distantly giving ear) a kind of con- 
versation proper to drivers, who pass 
much of their time in a great vacancy 
of the intellect and threading the sights 
of a familiar country. But this was not 
the case of Felipe; by his own account, 
he was a home-keeper; “I wish I was 
there now,” he said; and then, spying 
a tree by the wayside, he broke off to 
tell me that he had once seen a crow 
among its branches. 

“A crow?” I repeated, struck by the 
ineptitude of the remark, and thinking 
I had heard imperfectly. 

But by this time he was already filled 
with a new idea; hearkening with a rapt 
intentness, his head on one side, his face 
puckered; and he struck me rudely, to 
make me hold my peace. Then he 
smiled and shook his head. 

“What did you hear?” TI asked. 

“O, it is all right,” he said; and be- 
gan encouraging his mule with cries 
that echoed unhumanly up the mountain 
walls. 


T looked at him more closely. He 
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was superlatively well-built, light, and 
lithe and strong; he was well-featured; 
his yellow eyes were very large, though, 
perhaps, not very expressive; take him 
altogether, he was a pleasant-looking 
lad, and I had no fault to find with 
him, beyond that he was of a dusky 
hue, and inclined to hairyness; two 
characteristics that I disliked. It was 
his mind that puzzled, and yet attracted 
me. The doctor’s phrase—an innocent 
—came back to me; and I was wonder- 
ing if that were, after all, the true de- 
scription, when the road began to go 
down into the narrow and naked chasm 
of a torrent. The waters thundered tu- 
multuously in the bottom; and the ra- 
vine was filled full of the sound, the 
thin spray, and the claps of wind, that 
accompanied their descent. The scene 
was certainly impressive; but the road 
was in that part very securely walled 
in; the mule went steadily forward; and 
I was astonished to perceive the pale- 
ness of terror in the face of my com- 
panion. The voice of that wild river 
was inconstant, now sinking lower as if 
in weariness, now doubling its hoarse 
tones; momentary freshets seemed to 
swell its volume, sweeping down the 
gorge, raving and booming against the 
barrier walls; and I observed it was at 
each of these accessions to the clamour, 
that my driver more particularly winced 
and blanched. Some thoughts of Scot- 
tish superstition and the river Kelpie 
passed across my mind; I wondered if 
perchance the like were prevalent in 
that part of Spain; and turning to Fe- 
lipe, sought to draw him out. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“O, I am afraid,” he replied. 

“Of what are you afraid?” I returned. 


— 
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“This seems one of the safest places 
on this very dangerous road.” 

“It makes a noise,” he said, with a 
simplicity of awe that set my doubts 
at rest. 

The lad was but a child in intellect; 
his mind was like his body, active and 
swift, but stunted in development; and 
I began from that time forth to regard 
him with a measure of pity, and to 
listen at first with indulgence, and at 
last even with pleasure, to his disjointed 
babble. 

By about four in the afternoon we 
had crossed the summit of the moun- 
tain line, said farewell to the western 
sunshine, and began to go down upon 
the other side, skirting the edge of many 
ravines and moving through the shadow 
of dusky woods. There rose upon all 
sides the voice of falling water, not con- 
densed and formidable as in the gorge 
of the river, but scattered and sounding 
gaily and musically from glen to glen. 
Here, too, the spirits of my driver 
mended, and he began to sing aloud in 
a falsetto voice, and with a singular 
bluntness of musical perception, never 
true either to melody or key, but wan- 
dering at will, and yet somehow with 
an effort that was natural and pleasing, 
like that of the song of birds. As the 
dusk increased, I fell more and more 
under the spell of this artless warbling, 
listening and waiting for some articu- 
late air, and still disappointed; and when 
at last I asked him what it was he sang 
—“Oh,” cried he, “I am just singing!” 
Above all, I was taken with a trick he 
had of unweariedly repeating the same 
note at little intervals; it was not so 
monotonous as you would think, or, at 
least, not disagreeable; and it seemed 
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to breathe a wonderful contentment 
with what is, such as we love to fancy 
in the attitude of trees, or the quies- 
cence of a pool. 

Night had fallen dark before we came 
out upon a plateau, and drew up a little 
after, before a certain lump of superior 
blackness which I could only conjecture 
to be the residencia. Here, my guide, 
getting down from the cart, hooted and 
whistled for a long time in vain; until 
at last an old peasant man came to- 
wards us from somewhere in the sur- 
rounding dark, carrying a candle in his 
hand. By the light of this I was able 
to perceive a great arched doorway of 
a Moorish character: it was closed by 
iron-studded gates, in one of the leaves 
of which Felipe opened a wicket. The 
peasant carried off the cart to some out- 
building; but my guide and I passed 
through the wicket, which was closed 
again behind us; and by the glimmer of 
the candle, passed through a court, up 
a stone stair, along a section of an open 
gallery, and up more stairs again, until 
we came at last to the door of a great 
and somewhat bare apartment. This 
room, which I understood was to be 
mine, was pierced by three windows, 
lined with some lustrous wood disposed 
in panels, and carpeted with the skins 
of many savage animals. A bright fire 
burned in the chimney, and shed abroad 
a changeful flicker; close up to the 
blaze there was drawn a table, laid for 
supper; and in the far end a bed stood 
ready. I was pleased by these prepara- 
tions, and said so to Felipe; and he, 
with the same simplicity of disposition 
that I had already remarked in him, 
warmly re-echoed my praises. “A fine 
room,” he said; “a very fine room. 
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And fire, too; fire is good; it melts out 
the pleasure in your bones. And the 
bed,” he continued, carrying over the 
candle in that direction—‘‘see what fine 
sheets—how soft, how smooth, smoeth;” 
and he passed his hand again and again 
over their texture, and then laid down 
his head and rubbed his cheeks among 
them with a grossness of content that 
somehow offended me. I took the 
candle from his hand (for I feared he 
would set the bed on fire) and walked 
back to the supper-table, where, per- 
ceiving a measure of wine, I poured 
out a cup and called to him to come 
and drink of it. He started to his feet 
at once and ran to me with a strong 
expression of hope; but when he saw 
the wine, he visibly shuddered. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “not that; that is 
for you. I hate it.” 

“Very well, Senor,” said I; “then I 
will drink to your good health, and to 
the prosperity of your house and fam- 
ily. Speaking of which,” I added, after 
I had drunk, “shall I not have the 
pleasure of laying my salutations in per- 
son at the feet of the Senora, your 
mother?” 


But at these words all the childish- 
ness passed out of his face, and was 
succeeded by a look of indescribable 
cunning and secrecy. He backed away 
from me at the same time, as though 
I were an animal about to leap, or some 
dangerous fellow with a weapon, and 
when he had got near the door, glow- 
ered at me sullenly with contracted 
pupils. “No,” he said at last, and the 
next moment was gone noiselessly out 
of the room; and I heard his footing die 
away downstairs as light as rainfall, and 
silence closed over the house. 
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After I had supped I drew up the 
table nearer to the bed and began to 
prepare for rest; but in the new posi- 
tion of the light, I was struck by a 
picture on the wall. It represented a 
woman, still young. To judge by her 
costume and the mellow unity which 
reigned over the canvas, she had long 
been dead; to judge by the vivacity of 
the attitude, the eyes and the features, 
I might have been beholding in-a mir- 
ror the image of life. Her figure was 
very slim and strong, and of a just 
proportion; red tresses lay like a crown 
over her brow; her eyes, of a very 
golden brown, held mine with a look; 
and her face, which was perfectly 
shaped, was yet marred by a cruel, sul- 
len, and sensual expression. Something 
in both face and figure, something ex- 
quisitely intangible, like the echo of 
an echo, suggested the features and 
bearing of my guide; and I stood awhile, 
unpleasantly attracted and wondering at 
the oddity of the resemblance. The 
common, carnal stock of that race, 
which had been originally designed for 
such high dames as the one now look- 
ing on me from the canvas, had fallen 
to baser uses, wearing country clothes, 
sitting on the shaft and holding the reins 
of a mule cart, to bring home a lodger. 
Perhaps an actual link subsisted; per- 
haps some scruple of the delicate flesh 
that was once clothed upon with the 
satin and brocade of the dead lady, now 
winced at the rude contact of Felipe’s 
frieze. 

The first light of the morning shone 
full upon the portrait, and, as I lay 
awake, my eyes continued to dwell upon 
it with growing complacency; its beauty 
crept about my heart insidiously, silenc- 
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ing my scruples one after another; and 
while I knew that to love such a woman 
were to sign and seal one’s own sen- 
tence of degeneration, I still knew that, 
if she were alive, I should love her. 
Day after day the double knowledge 
of her wickedness and of my weakness 
grew clearer. She came to be the hero- 
ine of. many day-dreams, in which her 
eyes led on to, and sufficiently rewarded, 
crimes. She cast a dark shadow on 
my fancy; and when I was out in the 
free air of heaven, taking vigorous ex- 
ercise and healthily renewing the curs 
rent of my blood, it was often a glad 
thought to me that my enchantress was 
safe in the grave, her wand of beauty 
broken, her lips closed in silence, her 
philtre spilt. And yet I had a half- 
lingering terror that she might not be 
dead after all, but re-arisen in the body 
of some descendant. 

Felipe served my meals in my own 
apartment; and his resemblance to the 
portrait haunted me. At times it was 
not; at times, upon some change of at- 
titude or flash of expression, it would 
leap out upon me like a ghost. It was 
above all in his ill tempers that the 
likeness triumphed. He certainly liked 
me; he was proud of my notice, which 
he sought to engage by many simple and 
childlike devices; he loved to sit close 
before my fire, talking his broken talk 
or singing his odd, endless, wordless 
songs, and sometimes drawing his hand 
over my clothes with an affectionate 
manner of caressing that never failed 
to cause in me an embarrassment of 
which I was ashamed. But for all that, 
he was capable of flashes of causeless 
anger and fits of sturdy sullenness. At 
a word of reproof, I have seen him up- 
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set the dish of which I was about to 
eat, and this not surreptitiously, but 
with defiance; and similarly at a hint 
of inquisition. I was not unnaturally 
curious, being in a strange place and 
surrounded by strange people; but at 
the shadow of a question, he shrank 
back, lowering and dangerous. Then 
it was that, for a fraction of a second, 
this rough lad might have been the 
brother of the lady in the frame. But 
these humours were swift to pass; and 
the resemblance died along with them. 
* In these first days I siw nothing of 
any one but Felipe, unless the portrait 
is to be counted; and since the lad was 
plainly of weak mind, and had moments 
of passion, it may be wondered that I 
bore his dangerous neighbourhood with 
equanimity. As a matter of fact, it 
was for some time irksome; but it hap- 
pened before long that I obtained over 
him so complete a mastery as set my 
disquietude at rest. 

It fell in this way. He was by nature 
slothful, and much of a vagabond, and 
yet he kept by the house, and not only 
waited upon my wants, but laboured 
every day in the garden or small farm to 
the south of the residencia. Here he 
would be joined by the peasant whom 
I had seen on the night of my arrival, 
and who dwelt at the far end of the 
enclosure, about half a mile away, in 
a rude outhouse; but it was plain to me 
that, of these two, it was Felipe who did 
most; and though I would sometimes 
see him throw down his spade and go 
to sleep among the very plants he had 
been digging, his constancy and energy 
were admirable in themselves, and still 
more so since I was well assured they 
were foreign to his disposition and the 
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fruit of an ungrateful effort. But while 
I admired, I wondered what had called 
forth in a lad so shuttlewitted this en- 
during sense of duty. How was it sus- 
tained? I asked myself, and to what 
length did it prevail over his instincts? 
The priest was possibly his inspirer; but 
the priest came one day to the resi- 
dencia. I saw him both come and go 
after an interval of close upon an hour, 
from a knoll where I was sketching, and 
all that time Felipe continued to labour 
undisturbed in the garden. 

At last, in a very unworthy spirit, I 
determined to debauch the lad from 
his good resolutions, and, waylaying him 
at the gate, easily persuaded him to 
join me in a ramble. It was a fine day, 
and the woods to which I led him were 
green and pleasant and sweet-smelling 
and alive with the hum of insects. Here 
he discovered himself in a fresh charac- 
ter, mounting up to heights of gaiety 
that abashed me, and displaying an en- 
ergy and grace of movement that de- 
lighted the eye. He leaped, he ran 
round me in mere glee; he would stop, 
and look and listen, and seem to drink 
in the world like a cordial; and then he 
would suddenly spring into a tree with 
one bound, and hang and gambol there 
like one at home. Little as he said to 
me, and that of not much import, I 
have rarely enjoyed more stirring com- 
pany; the sight of his delight was a 
continual feast; the speed and accuracy 
of his movements pleased me to the 
heart; and I might have been so 
thoughtlessly unkind as to make a habit 
of these walks, had not chance prepared 
a very rude conclusion to my pleasure. 
By some swiftness or dexterity the lad 
captured a squirrel in a tree top. He 
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was then some way ahead of me, but 
I saw him drop to the ground and 
crouch there, crying aloud for pleasure 
like a child. The sound stirred my 
sympathies, it was so fresh and inno- 
cent; but as I bettered my pace to draw 
near, the cry of the squirrel knocked 
upon my heart. I have heard and seen 
much of the cruelty of lads, and above 
all of peasants; but what I now beheld 
struck me into a passion of anger. I 
thrust the fellow aside, plucked the poor 
brute out of his hands, and with swift 
mercy killed it. Then I turned upon 
the torturer, spoke to him long out of 
the heat of my indignation, calling him 
names at which he seemed to wither; 
and at length, pointing toward the resi- 
dencia, bade him begone and leave me, 
for I chose to walk with men, not with 
vermin. He fell upon his knees, and 
the words coming to him with more 
clearness than usual, poured out a 
stream of the most touching supplica- 
tions, begging me in mercy to forgive 
him, to forget what he had done, to 
look to the future. ‘Oh, I try so hard,” 
he said. ‘O, commandante, bear with 
Felipe this once; he will never be-a 
brute again!” Thereupon, much more 
affected than I cared to show, I suf- 
fered myself to be persuaded, and at 
last shook hands with him and made 
it up. But the squirrel, by way of 
penance, I made him bury; speaking of 
the poor thing’s beauty, telling him 
what pains it had suffered, and how 
base a thing was the abuse of strength. 
“See, Felipe,” said I, “you are strong 
indeed; but in my hands you are as 
helpless as that poor thing of the trees. 
Give me your hand in mine. You can- 
not remove it. Now suppose that I 
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were cruel like you, and took a pleasure 
in pain. I only tighten my hold, and 
see how you suffer.” He. screamed 
aloud, his face stricken ashy and dotted 
with needle points of sweat; and when 
I set him free, he fell to the earth and 
nursed his hand and moaned over it like 
a baby. But he took the lesson in good 
part; and whether from that, or from 
what I had said to him, or the higher 
notion he now had of my bodily 
strength, his original affection was 
changed into a dog-like, adoring fidelity. 

Meanwhile I gained rapidly in health. 
The residencia stood on the crown of 
a stony plateau; on every side the 
mountains hemmed it about; only from 
the roof, where was a bartizan, there 
might be seen, between two peaks, a 
small segment of plain, blue with ex- 
treme distance. The air in these alti- 
tudes moved freely and largely; great 
clouds congregated there, and were 
broken up by the wind and left in tat- 
ters on the hilltops; a hoarse, and yet 
faint rumbling of torrents rose from 
all round; and one could there study 
all the ruder and more ancient charac- 
ters of nature in something of their 
pristine force. I delighted from the 
first in the vigorous scenery and change- 
ful weather; nor less in the antique and 
dilapidated mansion where I dwelt. 
This was a large oblong, flanked at two 
opposite corners by bastion-like pro- 
jections, one of which commanded the 
door, while both were loopholed for 
musketry. The lower storey was, be- 
sides, naked of windows, so that the 
building, if garrisoned, could not be 
carried without artillery. It enclosed 
an open court planted with pomegran- 
ate trees. From this a broad flight of 
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marble stairs ascended to an open gal- 
lery, running all round and resting to- 
wards the court, on slender pillars. 
Thence again, several enclosed stairs 
led to the upper storeys of the house, 
which were thus broken up into distinct 
divisions. The windows, .both within 
and without, were closely shuttered; 
some of the stone-work in the upper 
parts had fallen; the roof, in one place, 
had been wrecked in one of the flurries 
of wind which were common in these 
mountains; and the whole house, in the 
strong, beating sunlight, and standing 
out above a grove of stunted cork-trees, 
thickly laden and discoloured with dust, 
looked like the sleeping palace of the 
legend. The court, in particular, seemed 
the very home of slumber. A hoarse 
cooing of doves haunted about the 
eaves; the winds were excluded, but 
when they blew outside, the mountain 
dust fell here as thick as rain, and 
veiled the red bloom of the pomegran- 
ates; shuttered windows and the closed 
doors of numerous cellars, and the va- 
cant arches of the gallery, enclosed 
it; and all day long the sun made broken 
profiles on the four sides, and paraded 
the shadow of the pillars on the gal- 
lery floor. At the ground level there 
was, however, a certain pillared recess, 
which bore the marks of human habi- 
tation. Though it was open in front 
upon the court, it was yet provided with 
a chimney, where a wood fire would 
be always prettily blazing; and the tile 
floor was littered with the skins of ani- 
mals. 

It was in this place that I first saw 
my hostess. She had drawn one of the 
skins forward and sat in the sun, lean- 
ing against a pillar. It was her dress 
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that struck me first of all, for it was 
rich and brightly coloured, and shone 
out in that dusty courtyard with some- 
thing of the same relief as the flowers 
of the pomegranates. At a second look 
it was her beauty of person that took 
hold of me. As she sat back—watching 
me, I thought, though with invisible 
eyes—and wearing at the same time an 
expression of almost imbecile good- 
humour and contentment, she showed 
a perfectness of feature and a quiet no- 
bility of attitude that were beyond a 
statue’s. I took off my hat to her in 
passing, and her face puckered with 
suspicion as swiftly and lightly as a 
pool ruffles in the breeze; but she paid 
no heed to my courtesy. I went forth 
on my customary walk a trifle daunted, 
her idol-like impassivity haunting me; 
and when I returned, although she was 
still in much the same posture, I was 
half surprised to see that she had moved 
as far as the next pillar, following the 
sunshine. This time, however, she ad- 
dressed me with some trivial salutation, 
civilly enough conceived, and uttered in 
the same deep-chested, and yet indistinct 
and lisping tones, that had already baf- 
fled the utmost niceness of my hearing 
from her son. I answered rather at a 
venture; for not only did I fail to take 
her meaning with precision, but the sud- 
den disclosure of her eyes disturbed me. 
They were unusually large, the iris 
golden like Felipe’s, but the pupils at 
that moment so distended that they 
seemed almost black; and what affected 
me was not so much their size as (what 
was perhaps its consequence) the singu- 
lar insignificance of their regard. A 
look more blankly stupid I have never 
met. Mv eyes dropped before it even 
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as I spoke, and I went on my way up- 
stairs to my own room, at once baffled 
and embarrassed. Yet, when I came 
there and saw the face of the portrait, 
I was again reminded of the miracle of 
family descent. My hostess was, in- 
deed, both older and fuller in person; 
her eyes were of a different colour; her 
face, besides, was not only free from 
the ill-significance that offended and at- 
tracted me in the painting; it was devoid 
of either good or bad—a moral blank 
expressing literally naught. And yet 
there was a likeness, not so much speak- 
ing as immanent, not so much in any 
particular feature as upon the whole. 
It should seem, I thought, as if when 
the master set his signature to that 
grave canvas, he had not only caught 
the image of one smiling and false-eyed 
woman, but stamped the essential qual- 
ity of a race. 

From that day forth, whether I came 
or went, I was sure to find the Senora 
seated in the,sun against a pillar, or 
stretched on a rug before the fire; only 
at times she would shift her station to 
the top round of the stone staircase, 
where she lay with the same non-cha- 
lance right across my path. In all 
these days, I never knew her to display 
the least spark of energy beyond what 
she expended in brushing and re-brush- 
ing her copious copper-coloured hair, 
or in lisping out, in the rich and broken 
hoarseness of her voice, her customary 
idle salutations to myself. These, I 
think, were her two chief pleasures, be- 
yond that of mere quiescence. She 
seemed always proud of her remarks, 
as though they had been witticisms; and, 
indeed, though they were empty enough, 
like the conversation of many respect- 
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able persons, and turned on a very nar- 
row range of subjects, they were never 
meaningless or incoherent; nay, they 
had a certain beauty of their own, 
breathing, as they did, of her entire 
contentment. Now she would speak of 
the warmth, in which (like her son) 
she greatly delighted; now of the flow- 
ers of the pomegranate trees, and now 
of the white doves and long-winged 
swallows that fanned the air of the 
court. The birds excited her. As they 
raked the eaves in their swift flight, 
or skimmed sidelong past her with a 
rush of wind, she would sometimes stir, 
and sit a little up, and seem to awaken 
from her doze of satisfaction. But for 
the rest of her days she lay luxuriously 
folded on herself and sunk in sloth and 
pleasure. Her invincible content at 
first annoyed me, but I came gradually 
to find repose in the spectacle, until at 
last it grew to be my habit to sit down 
beside her four times in the day both 
coming and going, and to talk with her 
sleepily, I scarce knew of what. I had 
come to like her dull, almost animal 
neighbourhood; her beauty and her 
stupidity soothed and amused me. I 
began to find a kind of transcendental 
good sense in her remarks, and her un- 
fathomable good nature moved me to 
admiration and envy. The liking was 
returned; she enjoyed my _ presence 
half-consciously, as a man in deep med- 
itation may enjoy the babbling of a 
brook. I can scarce say she brightened 
when I came, for satisfaction was writ- 
ten on her face eternally, as on some 
foolish statue’s; but I was made con- 
scious of her pleasure by some more 
intimate communication than the sight. 
And one day, as I sat within reach of 
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her on the marble step, she suddenly 
shot forth one of her hands and patted 
mine. The thing was done, and she 
was back in her accustomed attitude, 
before my mind had received intelli- 
gence of the caress; and when I turned 
to look her in the face I could per- 
ceive no answerable sentiment. It was 
plain she attached no moment to the 
act, and I blamed myself for my own 
more uneasy consciousness. 

The sight and (if I may so call it) 
the acquaintance of the mother con- 
firmed the view I had already taken of 
the son. The family blood had been 
impoverished, perhaps by long inbreed- 
ing, which I knew to be a common er- 
ror among the proud and the exclusive. 
No decline, indeed, was to be traced 
in the body, which had been handed 
down unimpaired in shapeliness and 
strength; and the faces of to-day were 
struck as sharply from the mint, as the 
face of two centuries ago that smiled 
upon me from the portrait. But the in- 
telligence (that more precious heirloom) 
was degenerate; the treasure of ances- 
tral memory ran low; and it had re- 
quired the potent, plebian crossing of a 
muleteer or mountain contrabandista to 
raise, what approached hebetude in the 
mother, into the active oddity of the 
son. Yet of the two, it was the mother 
I preferred. Of Felipe, vengeful and 
placable, full of starts and shyings, in- 
constant as a hare, I could even conceive 
as a creature possibly noxious. Of the 
mother I had no thoughts but those of 
kindness. And indeed, as spectators are 
apt ignorantly to take sides, I grew 
something of a partisan in the enmity 
which I perceived to smoulder between 
them. True, it seemed mostly on the 
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mother’s part. She would sometimes 
draw in her breath as he came near, and 
the pupils of her vacant eyes would con- 
tract as if with horror or fear. Her 
emotions, such as they were, were much 
upon the surface and readily shared: 
and this latent repulsion occupied my 
mind, and kept me wondering on what 
grounds it rested, and whether the son 
was certainly in fault. 

I had been about ten days in the resi- 
dencia, when there sprang up a high 
and harsh wind, carrying clouds of 
dust. It came out of malarious low- 
lands, and over several snowy sierras. 
The nerves of those on whom it blew 
were strung and jangled; their eyes 
smarted with the dust; their legs ached 
under the burthen of their body; and 
the touch of one hand upon another 
grew to be odious. The wind, besides, 
came down the gullies of the hills and 
stormed about the house with a great, 
hollow buzzing and whistling that was 
wearisome to the ear and dismally de- 
pressing to the mind. It did not so 
much blow in gusts as with the steady 
sweep of a waterfall, so that there was 
no remission of discomfort while it 
blew. But higher upon the mountain, 
it was probably of a more variable 
strength, with accesses of fury; for 
there came down at times a far-off wail- 
ing, infinitely grievous to hear; and at 
times, on one of the high shelves or 
terraces, there would start up, and then 
disperse, a tower of dust, like the smoke 
of an explosion. 

I no sooner awoke in bed than I was 
conscious of the nervous tension and de- 
pression of the weather, and the effect 
grew stronger as the day proceeded. It 
was in vain that I resisted; in vain that 
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I set forth upon my customary morn- 
ing’s walk; the irrational, unchanging 
fury of the storm had soon beat down 
my strength and wrecked my temper; 
and I returned to the residencia, glow- 
ing with dry heat, and foul and gritty 
with dust. The court had a forlorn 
appearance; now and then the wind 
swooped down upon the pomegranates, 
and scattered the blossoms, and set the 
window shutters clapping on the wall. 
In the recess the Senora was pacing to 
and fro with a flushed countenance and 
bright eyes; I thought, too, she was 
speaking to herself like one in anger. 
But when I addressed her with my cus- 
tomary salutation, she only replied by 
a sharp gesture and continued her walk. 
The weather had distempered even this 
impassive creature; and as I went on 
upstairs I was the less ashamed of my 
own discomposure. 

All day the wind continued; and I 
sat in my room and made a feint of 
reading, or walked up and down, and 
listened to the riot overhead. Night 
fell, and I had not so much as a candle. 
I began to long for some society, and 
stole down to the court. It was now 
plunged in the blue of the first dark- 
ness; but the recess was redly lighted 
by the fire. The wood had been piled 
high, and was crowned by a shock of 
flames, which the draught of the chim- 
mey brandished to and fro. In this 
strong and shaken brightness the Senora 
continued pacing from wall to wall with 
disconnected gestures, clasping her 
hands, stretching forth her arms, throw- 
ing back her head as in appeal to 
heaven. In these disordered movements 
the beauty and grace of the woman 
showed more clearly; but there was a 
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fight in her eyes that struck on me un- 
pleasantly; and when I had looked on 
awhile in silence, and seemingly unob- 
served, I turned tail as I had come, and 
groped my way back again to my own 
chamber. 

By the time Felipe brought my sup- 
per and lights, my nerve was “utterly 
gone; and, had the lad been such as I 
was used to seeing him, I should have 
kept him (even by force had that been 
necessary) to take off the edge from my 
distasteful solitude. But on Felipe, 
also, the wind had exercised its influ- 
ence. He had been feverish all day; 
now that the night had come he was 
fallen into a low and tremulous humour 
that reacted on my own. The sight 
of his scared face, his starts and pal- 
lors and sudden harkenings, unstrung 
me; and when he dropped and broke a 
dish, I fairly leaped out of my seat. 

“T think we are all mad to-day,” said 
I, affecting to laugh. 

“Tt is the black wind,” he replied 
dolefully. “You feel as if you must 
do something, and you don’t know what 
teise 

I noted the aptness of the descrip- 
tion; but, indeed, Felipe had sometimes 
a strange felicity in rendering into words 
the sensations of the body. “And your 
mother, too,” said I; “she seems to 
feel this weather much. Do you not 
fear she may be unwell?” 


He stared at me a little, and then 
said, “No,” almost defiantly; and the 
next moment, carrying his hand to his 
brow, cried out lamentably on the wind 
and the noise that made his head go 
round like a millwheel. “Who can be 
well?” he cried; and, indeed, I could 
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only echo his question, for I was dis- 
turbed enough myself. 

I went to bed early, wearied with day- 
long restlessness, but the poisonous na- 
ture of the wind, and its ungodly and 
unintermittent uproar, would not suffer 
me to sleep. I lay there and tossed, 
my nerves and senses on the stretch. 
At times I would doze, dream horribly, 
and wake again; and these snatches of 
oblivion confused me as to time. But 
it must have been late on in the night, 
when I was suddenly startled by an out- 
break of pitiable and hateful cries. I 
leaped from my bed, supposing I had 
dreamed; but the cries still continued 
to fill the house, cries of pain, I thought, 
but certainly of rage also, and so savage 
and discordant that they shocked the 
heart. It was no illusion; some living 
thing, some lunatic or some wild animal, 
was being foully tortured. The thought 
of Felipe and the squirrel flashed into 
my mind, and I ran to the door, but it 
had been locked from the outside; and 
I might shake it as I pleased, I was a 
fast prisoner. Still the cries continued. 
Now they would dwindle down into a 
moaning that seemed to be articulate, 
and at these times I made sure they 
must be human; and again they would 
break forth and fill the house with rav- 
ings worthy of hell. I stood at the 
door and gave ear to them, till at last 
they died away. Long after that, I still 
lingered and still continued to hear 
them mingle in fancy with the storm- 
ing of the wind; and when at last I crept 
to my bed, it was with a deadly sick- 
ness and a blackness of horror on my 
heart. 

It was little wonder if I slept no 
more. Why had I been locked in? 
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What had passed? Who was the author 
of these indescribable and _ shocking 
cries? A human being? It was incon- 
ceivable. A beast? The cries were 
scarce quite bestial; and what animal, 
short of a lion or a tiger, could thus 
shake the solid walls of the residencia? 
And while I was thus turning over the 
elements of the mystery, it came into 
my mind that I had not yet set eyes 
upon the daughter of the house. What 
was more probable than that the daugh- 
ter of the Senora, and the sister of Fe- 
lipe, should be herself insane? Or, 
what more likely than that these ig- 
norant and half-witted people should 
seek to manage an afflicted kinswoman 
by violence? Here was a solution; and 
yet when I called to mind the cries 
(which I never did without a shudder- 
ing chill) it seemed altogether insuffi- 
cient: not even cruelty could wring such 
cries from madness. But of one thing I 
was sure: I could not live in a house 
where such a thing was half conceivable, 
and not probe the matter home and, if 
necessary, interfere. 

The next day came, the wind had 
blown itself out, and there was nothing 
to remind me of the business of the 
night. Felipe came to my bedside with 
obvious cheerfulness; as I _ passed 
through the court, the Senora was sun- 
ning herself with her accustomed im- 
mobility; and when I issued from the 
gateway, I found the whole face of na- 
ture austerely smiling, the heavens of a 
cold blue, and sown with great cloud 
islands, and the mountainsides mapped 
forth into provinces of light and shadow. 
A short walk restored me to myself, and 
renewed within me the resolve to plumb 
this mystery; and when, from the van- 
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tage of my knoll, I had seen Felipe pass 
forth to his labours in the garden, I re- 
turned at once to the residencia to put 
my design in practice. The Senora ap- 
peared plunged in slumber; I stood 
awhile and marked her, but she did not 
stir; even if my design were indiscreet, 
I had little to fear from such a guard- 
ian; and turning away, I mounted to 
the gallery and began my exploration 
of the house. 


All morning I went from one door 
to another, and entered spacious and 
faded chambers, some rudely shuttered, 
some receiving their full charge of day- 
light, all empty and unhomely. It was 
a rich house, on which Time had 
breathed his tarnish and dust had scat- 
tered disillusion. The spider swung 
there; the bloated tarantula scampered 
on the cornices; ants had their crowded 
highways on the floor of halls of au- 
dience; the big and foul fly, that lives 
on carrion and is often the messenger 
of death, had set up his nest in the 
rotten woodwork, and buzzed heavily 
about the rooms. Here and there a 
stool or two, a couch, a bed, or a great 
carved chair remained behind, like is- 
lets on the bare floors, to testify of 
man’s bygone habitation; and every- 
where the walls were set with the por- 
traits of the dead. I could judge, by 
these decaying effigies, in the house of 
what a great and what a handsome race 
I was then wandering. Many of the 
men wore orders on their breasts and 
had the port of noble offices; the women 
were all richly attired; the canvases 
most of them by famous hands. But it 
was not so much these evidences of 
greatness that took hold upon my mind, 
even contrasted, as they were, with the 
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present depopulation and decay of that 
great house. It was rather the parable 
of family life that I read in this suc- 
cession of fair faces and shapely bodies. 
Never before had I so realised the mir- 
acle of the continued race, the creation 
and recreation, the weaving and chang- 
ing and handing down of fleshly ele- 
ments. That a child should be born 
of its mother, that it should grow and 
clothe itself (we know not how) with 
humanity, and put on inherited looks, 
and turn its head with the manner of 
one ascendant, and offer its hand with 
the gesture of another, are wonders 
dulled for us by repetition. But in the 
singular unity of look, in the common 
features and common bearing, of all 
these painted generations on the walls 
of the residencia, the miracle started 
out and looked me in the face. And an 
ancient mirror falling opportunely in my 
way, I stood and read my own features 
a long while, tracing out on either hand 
the filaments of descent and the bonds 
that knit me with my family. 


At last, in the course of these in- 
vestigations, I opened the door of a 
chamber that bore the marks of habita- 
tion. It was of large proportions and 
faced to the north, where the mountains 
were most wildly figured. The embers 
of a fire smouldered and smoked upon 
the hearth, to which a chair had been 
drawn close. And yet the aspect of 
the chamber was ascetic to the degree 
of sternness; the chair was uncushioned; 
the floor and walls were naked; and 
beyond the books which lay here and 
there in some confusion, there was no 
instrument of either work or pleasure. 
The sight of books in the house of 
such a family exceedingly amazed me; 
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and I began with a great hurry, and in 
momentary fear of interruption, to go 
from one to another and hastily inspect 
their character. They were of all sorts, 
devotional, historical, and scientific, but 
mostly of a great age and in the Latin 
tongue. Some I could see to bear the 
marks of constant study; others had 
been torn across and tossed aside as if 
in petulance or disapproval. Lastly, as 
I cruised about that empty chamber, I 
espied some papers written upon with 
pencil on a table near the window. An 
unthinking curiosity led me to take one 
up. It bore a copy of verses, very 
roughly metred in the original Spanish, 
and which I may render somewhat 
thus— 


Pleasure approached with pain and 


shame, 
Grief with a wreath of lilies came. 
Pleasure showed the lovely sun; 
Jesu dear, how sweet it shone! 
Grief with her worn hand pointed on, 
Jesu dear, to thee! 


Shame and confusion at once fell on 
me; and, laying down the paper, I beat 
an immediate retreat from the apart- 
ment. Neither Felipe nor his mother 
could have read the books nor written 
these rough but feeling verses. It was 
plain I had stumbled with sacrilegious 
feet into the room of the daughter of 
the house. God knows, my own heart 
most sharply punished me for my in- 
discretion. The thought that I had thus 
secretly pushed my way into the con- 
fidence of a girl so strangely situated, 
and the fear that she might somehow 
come to hear of it, oppressed me like 
guilt. I blamed myself besides for my 
suspicions of the night before; won- 
dered that I should ever have attributed 
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those shocking cries to one of whom I 
now conceived as of a saint, spectral of 
mien, wasted with maceration, bound up 
in the practices of a mechanical devo- 
tion, and dwelling in a great isolation 
of soul with her incongruous relatives; 
and as I leaned on the balustrade of the 
gallery and looked down into the bright 
close of pomegranates and at the gaily 
dressed and somnolent woman, who just 
then stretched herself and delicately 
licked her lips as in the very sensuality 
of sloth, my mind swiftly compared 
the scene with the cold chamber looking 
northward on the mountains, where the 
daughter dwelt. 


That same afternoon, as I sat upon 
my knoll, I saw the Padre enter the 
gates of the residencia. The revelation 
of the daughter’s character had struck 
home to my fancy, and almost blotted 
out the horrors of the night before; but 
at sight of this worthy man the memory 
revived. I descended, then, from the 
knoll, and making a circuit among the 
woods, posted myself by the wayside 
to await his passage. As soon as he 
appeared I stepped forth and _ intro- 
duced myself as the lodger of the resi- 
dencia. He had a very strong, honest 
countenance, on which it was easy to 
read the mingled emotions with which 
he regarded me, as a foreigner, a here- 
tic, and yet one who had been wounded 
for the good cause. Of the family at 
the residencia he spoke with reserve, 
and yet with respect. I mentioned that 
T had not yet seen the daughter, where- 
upon he remarked that that was as it 
should be, and looked at me a little 
askance. Lastly, I plucked up courage 
to refer to the cries that had disturbed 
me in the night. He heard me out in 
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silence, and then stopped and partly 
turned about, as though to mark beyond 
doubt that he was dismissing me. 


“Do you take tobacco powder?” said 
he, offering his snuff-box; and then, 
when I had refused, “I am an old man,” 
he added, “and I may be allowed to 
remind. you that you are a guest.” 


“T have, then, your authority,” I re- 
turned, firmly enough, although I 
flushed at the implied reproof, “to let 
things take their course, and not to in- 
terfere?” 


He said “Yes,” and with a somewhat 
uneasy salute turned and left me where 
I was. But he had done two things: 
he had set my conscience at rest, and he 
had awakened my delicacy. I made a 
great effort, once more dismissed the 
recollections of the night, and fell once 
more to brooding on my saintly poetess. 
At the same time, I could not quite for- 
get that I had been locked in, and that 
night when Felipe brought me my sup- 
per I attacked him warily on both points 
of interest. 

“T never see your sister,” said I cas- 
ually. 

» “Oh, no,” said he;. “she is a good, 
good girl,” and his mind instantly veered 
to something else. 

“Your sister is pious, I suppose?” I 
asked in the next pause. 

“Oh!” he cried, joining his hands with 
extreme fervour, “a saint; it is she that 
‘Keeps me up.” 

“Vou are very fortunate,” said I, “for 
the most of us, I am afraid, and my- 
self among the number, are better at 
going down.” 

“Senor,” said Felipe earnestly, “I 
would not say that. You should not 
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tempt your angel. If one goes down, 
where is he to stop?” 

“Why, Felipe,” said I, “I had no 
guess you were a preacher, and I may 
say a good one; but I suppose that is 
your sister’s doing?” 

He nodded at me with round eyes. 

“Well, then,” I continued, “she has 
doubtless reproved you for your sin of 


- cruelty?” 


“Twelve times!” he cried; for this 
was the phrase by which the odd crea- 
ture expressed the sense of frequency. 
“And I told her you had done so—I re- 
membered that,” he added proudly— 
“and she was pleased.” 


“Then, Felipe,” said I, “what were 
those cries that I heard last night? for 
surely they were cries of some creature 
in suffering.” 

“The wind,” returned Felipe, looking 
in the fire. 


I took his hand in mine, at which, 
thinking it to be a caress, he smiled with 
a brightness of pleasure that came near 
disarming my resolve. But I trod the 
weakness down. “The wind,” I re- 
peated; “and yet I think it was this 
hand,” holding it up, “that had first 
locked me in.” The lad shook visibly, 
but answered never a word. ‘Well,’ 
said I, “I am a stranger and a guest. 
It is not my part either to meddle or to 
judge in your affairs; in these you shall 
take your sister’s counsel, which I can- 
not doubt to be excellent. But in so 
far as concerns my own I will be no 
man’s prisoner, and I demand that key.” 
Half an hour later my door was sud- 
denly thrown open, and the key tossed 
ringing on the floor. 

A day or two after I came in from 
a walk a little before the point of noon. 
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The Senora was lying lapped in slumber 
on the threshold of the recess; the 
pigeons dozed below the eaves like 
snowdrifts; the house was under a deep 
spell of noontide quiet; and only a wan- 
dering and gentle wind from the moun- 
tain stole round the galleries, rustled 
among the pomegranates, and pleasantly 
stirred the shadows. Something in the 
stillness moved me to imitation, and I 
went very lightly across the court and 
up the marble staircase. My foot was 
on the topmost round, when a door 
opened, and I found myself face to face 
with Olalla. Surprise transfixed me; 
her loveliness struck to my heart; she 
glowed in the deep shadow of the gal- 
lery, a gem of colour; her eyes took 
hold upon mine and clung there, and 
bound us together like the joining of 
hands; and the moments we thus stood 
face to face, drinking each other in, 
were sacramental and the wedding of 
souls. I know not how long it was be- 
fore I awoke out of a deep trance, and, 
hastily bowing, passed on into the upper 
stair. She did not move, but followed 
me with her great, thirsting eyes; and 
as I passed out of sight it seemed to me 
as if she paled and faded. 


In my own room, I opened the win- 
dow and looked out, and could not think 
what change had come upon that aus- 
tere field of mountains that it should 
thus sing and shine under the lofty 
heaven. I had seen her—Olalla! And 
the stone crags answered Olalla! and 
the dumb, unfathomable azure answered, 
Olalla! The pale saint of my dreams 
had vanished for ever; and in her place 
I beheld this maiden on whom God had 
lavished the richest colours and the most 
exuberant energies of life, whom He had 
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made active as a deer, slender as a reed, 
and in whose great eyes He had lighted 
the torches of the soul. The thrill of 
her young life, strung like a wild ani- 
mal’s, had entered into me; the force 
of soul that had looked out from her 
eyes and conquered mine, mantled about 
my heart and sprang to my lips in sing- 
ing. She passed through my veins: she 
was one with me. 

I will not say that this enthusiasm 
declined; rather my soul held out in its 
ecstasy as in a strong castle, and was 
there besieged by cold and sorrowful 
considerations. I could not doubt but 
that I loved her at first sight, and al- 
ready with a quivering ardour that was 
strange to my experience. What then 
was to follow? She was the child of 
an afflicted house, the Senora’s daughter, 
the sister of Felipe; she bore it even 
in her beauty. She had the lightness 
and swiftness of the one, swift as an 
arrow, light as dew; like the other, she 
shone on the pale background of the 
world with the brilliancy of flowers. I 
could not call by the name of brother 
that half-witted lad, nor by the name 
of mother that immovable and lovely 
thing of flesh, whoses silly eyes and per- 
petual simper now recurred to my mind 
like something hateful. And if I could. 
not marry, what then? She was help- | 
lessly unprotected; her eyes, in that 
single and long glance which had been 
all our intercourse, had confessed a 
weakness equal to my own; but in my 
heart I knew her for the student of 
the cold northern chamber, and the. 
writer of the sorrowful lines; and this | 
was a knowledge to disarm a brute. To} 
flee was more than I could find courage » 
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for; but I registered a vow of unsleeping 
circumspection. 

As I turned from the window, my 
eyes alighted on the portrait. It had 
fallen dead, like a candle after sunrise; 
it followed me with eyes of paint. I 
knew it to be like, and marvelled at 
the tenacity of type in that declining 
race; but the likeness’ was swallowed 
up in difference. I remembered how it 
had seemed to me a thing unapproach- 
able in the life, a creature rather of 
the painter’s craft than of the modesty 
of nature, and I marvelled at the 
‘thought, and exulted in the image of 
Olalla. Beauty I had seen before, and 
not charmed, and I had been often 
drawn to women, who were not beauti- 
ful except to me; but in Olalla all that 
I desired and had not dared to imagine 
was united. 


I did not see her the next day, and 
my heart ached and my eyes longed for 
her, as men long for morning. But the 
day after, when I returned, about my 
usual hour, she was once more on the 
gallery, and our looks once more met 
and embraced. I would have spoken, 
I would have drawn near to her; but 
strongly as she plucked at my heart, 
drawing me like a magnet, something 
-yet more imperious withheld me; and 
I could only bow and pass by; and she, 
leaving my salutation unanswered, only 
followed me with her noble eyes. 


I had now her image by rote, and as 
I conned the traits in memory it seemed 
as if I read her very heart. She was 
dressed with something of her mother’s 
coquetry, and love of positive colour. 
Her robe, which I knew she must have 
made with her own hands, clung about 
her with a cunning grace. After the 


fashion of that country, besides, her 
bodice stood open in the middle, in a 
long slit, and here, in spite of the pov- 
erty of the house, a gold coin, hanging 
by a ribbon, lay on her brown bosom. 
These were proofs, had any been 
needed, of her inborn delight in life 
and her own loveliness. -On the other 
hand, in her eyes that hung upon mine, 
I could read depth beyond depth of pas- 
sion and sadness, lights of poetry and 
hope, blacknesses of despair, and 
thoughts that were above the earth. It 
was a lovely body, but the inmate, the 
soul, was more than worthy of that 
lodging. Should I leave this incompar- 
able flower to wither unseen on these 
rough mountains? Should I despise the 
great gift offered me in the eloquent 
silence of her eyes? Here was a soul 
immured; should I not burst its prison? 
All side considerations fell off from me; 
were she the child of Herod I swore I 
should make her mine; and that very 
evening I set myself, with a mingled 
sense of treachery and disgrace, to cap- 
tivate the brother. Perhaps I read him 
with more favourable eyes, perhaps the 
thought of his sister always summoned 
up the better qualities of that imper- 
fect soul; but he had never seemed to 
be so amiable and his very likeness to 
Olalla, while it annoyed, yet softened 
me. 

A third day passed in vain—an 
empty desert of hours. I would not 
lose a chance, and loitered all after- 
noon in the court where (to give myself 
a countenance) I spoke more than 
usual with the Sénora. Good knows it was 
with a most tender and sincere interest 
that I now studied her; and even as 
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for Felipe, so now for the mother, I 
was conscious of a growing warmth of 
toleration. And yet I wondered. 
Even while I spoke with her, she would 
doze off into a little sleep, and presently 
awake again without embarrassment; 
and this composure staggered me. 
And again, as I marked her make in- 
finitesimal changes in her posture, 
savouring and lingering on the bodily 
pleasure of the movement, I was driven 
to wonder at this depth of passive sen- 
suality. She lived in her body; and 
her consciousness was all sunk into and 
disseminated through her members, 
where it luxuriously dwelt. Lastly, I 
could not grow accustomed to her 
eyes. Each time she turned on me 
these great beautiful and meaningless 
orbs, wide open to the day, but 
closed against human inquiry—each 
time I had occasion to observe the 
lively changes of her pupils which ex- 
panded and contracted in a breath—I 
know not what it was came over me, 
I can find no name for the mingled 
feeling of disappointment, annoyance, 
and distaste that jarred along my 
nerves. I tried her on a variety of 
subjects, equally in vain; and at last 
led the talk to her daughter. But even 
there she proved indifferent; said she 
was pretty, which (as with children) 
was her highest word of commenda- 
tion, but was plainly incapable of any 
higher thought; and when I remarked 
that Olalla seemed silent, merely 
yawned in my face and replied that 
speech was of no great use when you 
had nothing to say. ‘People speak 
much, very much,” she added, looking 
at me with expanded pupils; and then 
again yawned, and again showed me a 
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mouth that was as dainty as a toy. 
This time I took the hint, and, leaving 
her to her repose, went up into my 
own chamber to sit by the open win- 
dow, looking on the hills and not be- 
holding them, sunk in lustrous and deep 
dreams, and hearkening in fancy to the 
note of a voice that I had never heard. 

I awoke on the fifth morning with a 
brightness of anticipation that seemed 
to challenge fate. I was sure of my- 
self, light of heart and foot, and re- 
solved to put my love incontinently to 
the touch of knowledge. It should lie 
no longer under the bonds of silence, 
a dumb thing, living by the eye only, 
like the love of beasts; but should now 
put on the spirit, and enter upon the 
joys of the complete human intimacy. 
I thought of it with wild hopes, like a 
voyager to El Dorado; into that un- 
known and lovely country of her soul, 
I no longer trembled to adventure. 
Yet when I did indeed encounter her, 
the same force of passion descended 
on me and at once submerged my 
mind; speech seemed to drop away 
from me like a childish habit; and I 
but drew near to her as the giddy 
man draws near to the margin of a gulf. 
She drew back from me a little as I 
came; but her eyes did not waver from 
mine, and these lured me forward. At 
last, when I was already within reach 
of her, I stopped. Words were denied 
me; if I advanced I could but clasp her 
to my heart in silence; and all that 
was sane in me, all that was still un- 
conquered, revolted against the thought 
of such an accost. So we stood for a 
second, all our life in our eyes, ex- 
changing salvos of attraction and yet 
each resisting! and then, with a great. 
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effort of che will, and conscious at the 
same time of a sudden bitterness of dis- 
appointment, I turned and went away 
in the same silence. 

What power lay upon me that I could 
not speak? And she, why was she also 
silent? Why did she draw away before 
me dumbly, with fascinated eyes? Was 
this love? or was it a mere brute at- 
traction, mindless and inevitable, like 
that of the magnet for the steel? We 
were wholly strangers; and yet an in- 
fluence, strong as the grasp of a giant, 
swept us silently together. On my side, 
it filled me with impatience; and yet I 
was sure that she was worthy; I had 
seen her books, read her verses, and 
thus, in a sense, divined the soul of my 
mistress. But on ‘her side, it struck 
me almost cold. Of me, she knew noth- 
ing but my bodily favour; she was 
drawn to me as stones fall to the earth; 
the laws that rule the earth conducted 
her, unconsenting, to my arms; and I 
drew back at the thought of such a 
bridal, and began to be jealous for my- 
self. It was not thus that I desired to 
be loved. And then I began to fall 
into a great pity for the girl herself. 
I thought how sharp must be her mor- 
tification, that she, the student, the 
recluse, Felipe’s saintly monitress, 
should have thus confessed an over- 
weening weakness for a man with whom 
she had never exchanged a word. And 
at the coming of pity, all other thoughts 
were swallowed up; and I longed only 
to find and console and reassure her; 
to tell her how wholly her love was 
returned on my side, and how her 
choice, even if blindly made, was not 
unworthy. 

The next day it was glorious weather; 
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depth upon depth of blue over-canopied 
the mountains; the sun shone wide; 
and the wind in the trees and the 
many falling torrents in the mountains 
filled the air with delicate and haunt- 
ing music. Yet I was prostrated with 
sadness. My heart wept for the sight 
of Olalla, as a child weeps for its 
mother. I sat down on a boulder on 
the verge of the low cliffs that bound 
the plateau to the north. Thence I 
looked down into the wooded valley of 
a stream, where no foot came. In the 
mood I was in, it was even touching 
to behold the place umtenanted; it 
lacked Olalla and I thought of the de- 
light and glory of a life passed wholly 
with her in that strong air, and among 
these rugged and lovely surroundings, 
at first with a whimpering sentiment, 
and then again with a fiery joy that I 
seemed to grow in strength and stature, 
like a Samson. 

And then suddenly I was aware of 
Olalla drawing near. She appeared out 
of a grove of cork-trees, and came 
straight towards me; and I stood up 
and waited. She seemed in her walk- 
ing a creature of such life and fire and 
lightness as amazed me; yet she came 
quietly and slowly. Her energy was in 
the slowness; but for inimitable 
strength, I felt she would have run, 
she would have flown to me. Still, as 
she approached, she kept her eyes low- 
ered on the ground; and when she had 
drawn quite near, it was without one 
glance that she addressed me. At the 
first note of her voice I started. It was 
for this I had been waiting; this was 
the last test of my love. And lo, her 
enunciation was precise and clear, not 
lisping and incomplete like that of her 
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family; and the voice, though deeper 
than usual with women, was still both 
youthful and womanly. She spoke in 
a rich chord; golden contralto strains 
mingled with hoarseness, as the red 
threads were mingled with the brown 
among her tresses. It was not only a 
voice that spoke to my heart directly; 
but it spoke to me of her. And yet 
her words immediately plunged me back 
upon despair. 

“You will go away,” she said, “to- 
day.” 

Her example broke the bonds of my 
speech; I felt as lightened of a weight, 
or as if a spell had been dissolved. I 
know not in what words I answered; 
but, standing before her on the cliffs, 
I poured out the whole ardour of my 
love, telling her that I lived upon the 
thought of her, slept only to dream of 
her loveliness, and would gladly for- 
swear my country, my language, and 
my friends, to live for ever by her side. 
And then, strongly commanding my- 
self I changed the note; I reassured, 
I comforted her; I told her I had di- 
vined in her a pious and heroic spirit, 
with which I was worthy to sympathise, 
and which I longed to share and 
lighten. “Nature,” I told her, “was 
the voice of God, which men disobey 
at peril; and if we were thus dumbly 
drawn together, ay, even as by a 
miracle of love, it must imply a divine 
fitness in our souls; we must be made,” 
I said—‘“‘made for one another. We 
should be mad rebels,” I cried out— 
“mad rebels against God, not to obey 
this instinct.” 

She shook her head. “You will go 
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not to-day,” she cried, “to- 
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—“no, 
morrow 

But at this sign of relenting, power 
came in upon me in a tide. I stretched 
out my arms and called upon her name; 
and she leaped to me and clung to me. 
The hills rocked about us, the earth 
quaked; a shock as of a blow went 
through me and left me blind and 
dizzy. And the next moment she had 
thrust me back, broken rudely from 
my arms, and fled with the speed of 
a deer among the cork-trees. 

I stood and shouted to the moun- 
tains; I turned and went back towards 
the residencia, walking upon air. She 
sent me away, and yet I had but to 
call upon her name and she came to 
me. These were but the weaknesses of 
girls, from which even she, the strangest 
of her sex, was not exempted. Go? 
Not I, Olalla—O, not I, Olalla, my 
Olalla! A bird sang near by; and in 
that season, birds were rare. It bade 
me be of good cheer. And once more 
the whole countenance of nature, from 
the ponderous and stable mountains 
down to the highest leaf and the small- 
est darting fly in the shadow of the 
groves, began to stir before me and to 
put on the lineaments of life and wear 
a face of awful joy. The sunshine 
struck upon the hills, strong as a ham- 
mer on the anvil, and the hills shook; 
the earth, under that vigorous insola- 
tion, yielded up heady scents; the 
woods smouldered in the blaze. I felt 
the thrill of travail and delight run 
through the earth. Something elemen- 
tal, something rude, violent, and sav-_ 


age, in the love that sang in my heart, 
was like a key to nature’s secrets; and | 
the very stones that rattled under my 
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to-day,” she repeated, and then with 
a gesture, and in a sudden, sharp note 
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feet appeared alive and friendly. 
Olalla! | Her touch had quickened, and 
renewed, and strung me up to the old 
pitch of concert with the rugged earth, 
to a swelling of the soul that men learn 
to forget in their polite assemblies. 
Love burned in me like rage; tender- 
ness waxed fierce; I hated, I adored, 
I pitied, I revered her with ecstasy. 
She seemed the link that bound me in 
with dead things on the one hand, and 
with our pure and pitying God upon 
the other; a thing brutal and divine, 
and akin at once to the innocence and 
to the unbridled forces of the earth. 

My head thus reeling, I came into 
the courtyard of the residencia, and 
the sight of the mother struck me like 
a revelation. She sat there, all sloth 
and contentment, blinking under the 
strong sunshine, branded with a pas- 
sive enjoyment, a creature set quite 
apart, before whom my ardour fell 
away like a thing ashamed. I stopped 
a moment, and commanding such 
shaken tones as I was able, said a 
word or two. She looked at me with 
her unfathomable kindness; her voice 
in reply sounded vaguely out of the 
realm of peace in which she slumbered, 
and there fell on my mind, for the first 
time, a sense of respect for one so uni- 
formly innocent and happy, and I 
passed on in a kind of wonder at my- 
self, that I should be so much dis- 
quieted. 

On my table there lay a piece of 
the same yellow paper I had seen in 
the north room; it was written on 
with pencil in the same hand, Olalla’s 
hand, and I picked it up with a sud- 
den sinking of alarm, and read, “If you 
have any kindness for Olalla, if you 
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have any chivalry for a creature sorely 
wrought, go from here to-day; in pity, 
in honour, for the sake of Him who 
died, I supplicate that you shall go.” 
I looked at this awhile in mere stupid- 
ity, then I began to awaken to a weari- 
ness and horror of life; the sunshine 
darkened outside on the bare hills, and 
I began to shake like a man in terror. 
The vacancy thus suddenly opened in 
my life unmanned me like a physical 
void. It was not my heart, it was not 
my happiness, it was life itself that 
was involved. And then, like one in 
a dream, I moved to the window, put 
forth my hand to open the casement, 
and thrust it through the pane. The 
blood spurted from my wrist; and with 
an instantaneous quietude and com- 
mand of myself, I pressed my thumb 
on the little leaping fountain and re- 
flected what to do. In that empty 
room there was nothing to my pur- 
pose; I felt, besides, that I required 
assistance. There shot into my mind 
a hope that Olalla herself might be 
my helper, and I turned and went 
downstairs, still keeping my thumb 
upon the wound. 

There was no sign of either Olalla or 
Felipe, and I addressed myself to the 
recess, whither the Senora had now 
drawn quite back and sat dozing close 
before the fire, for no degree of heat 
appeared too much for her. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “if I disturb 
you, but I must apply to you for 
help.” 

She looked up sleepily and asked 
me what it was, and with the very 
words I thought she drew in her breath 
with a widening of the nostrils and 
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seemed to come suddenly and fully 
alive. 

“T have cut myself,” I said, “and 
rather badly. See!’ And I held out 
my two hands from which the blood 
was oozing and dripping. 

Her great eyes opened wide, the 
pupils shrank into points; a veil 
seemed to fall from her face, and leave 
it sharply expressive and yet inscrut- 
able. And as I still stood, marvelling 
a little at her disturbance, she came 
swiftly up to me, and stooped and 
caught me by the hand; and the next 
moment my hand was at her mouth, 
and she had bitten me to the bone. 
‘The pang of the bite, the sudden spout- 
ing of blood, and the monstrous hor- 
ror of the act, flashed through me all 
in one, and I beat her back; and she 
sprang at me again and again, with 
bestial cries, cries that I recognised, 
such cries as had awakened me on the 
night of the high wind. Her strength 
was like that of madness; mine was 
rapidly ebbing with the loss of blood; 
my mind besides was whirling with the 
abhorrent strangeness of the onslaught, 
and I was already forced against the 
wall, when Olalla ran betwixt us, and 
Felipe, followed at a bound, pinned 
down his mother on the floor. 

A trance-like weakness fell upon me; 
I saw, heard, and felt, but I was in- 
capable of movement. I heard the 
struggle roll to and fro upon the floor, 
the yells of that catamount ringing 
up to Heaven as she strove to reach 
me. I felt Olalla clasp me in her arms, 
her hair falling on my face, and, with 
the strength of a man, raise and half 
drag, half carry me upstairs into my 
own room, where she cast me down 
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upon the bed. Then I saw her hasten 
to the door and lock it, and stand an 
instant listening to the savage cries 
that shook the residencia. And then, 
swift and light as a thought, she was 
again beside me, binding up my hand, 
laying it in her bosom, moaning and 
mourning over it with dove-like sounds. 
They were not words that came to her, 
they were sounds more beautiful than 
speech, infinitely touching, infinitely 
tender; and yet as I lay there, a 
thought, like a worm in a flower, pro- 
faned the holiness of my love. Yes, 
they were beautiful sounds, and they 
were inspired by human tenderness; 
but was their beauty human? 

All day I lay there. For a long time 
the cries of that nameless female thing, 
as she struggled with her half-witted 
whelp, resounded through the house, 
and pierced me with despairing sorrow 
and disgust. They were the death-cry 
of my love; my love was murdered; 
it was not only dead, but an offence 
to me; and yet, think as I pleased, 
feel as I must, it still swelled within 
me like a storm of sweetness, and my 
heart melted at her looks and touch. 
This horror that had sprung out, this 
doubt upon Olalla, this savage and bes- 
tial strain that ran not only through 
the whole behaviour of her family, but 
found a place in the very foundations 
and story of our love—though it ap- 
palled, though it shocked and sickened 
me, was yet not of power to break the 
knot of my infatuation. 

When the cries had ceased, there 
came a scraping at the door, by which 
I knew Felipe was without; and Olalia 
went and spoke to him—I know not 
what. With that exception, she stayed 
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close beside me, now kneeling by my 
bed and fervently praying, now sit- 
ting with her eyes upon mine. So then, 
for these six hours I drank in her 
beauty, and silently perused the story 
in her face. I saw the golden coin 
hover on her breaths; I saw her eyes 
darken and brighten, and still speak no 
language but that of an unfathomable 
kindness; I saw the faultless body. 
Night came at last, and in the growing 
darkness of the chamber, the sight of 
her slowly melted; but even the touch 
of her smooth hand lingered in mine 
and talked with me. To lie thus in 
deadly weakness and drink in the traits 
of the beloved, is to reawake to love 
from whatever shock of disillusion. I 
reasoned with myself; and I shut my 
eyes on horrors, and again I was very 
bold to accept the worst. What mat- 
tered it, if that imperious sentiment 
survived; if her eyes still beckoned and 
attached me; if now, even as before, 
every fibre of my dull body yearned 
and turned to her? Later on in the 
night some strength revived in me, and 
I spoke:— 

“Olalla,” I said, “nothing matters; I 
ask nothing; I am content; I love 
you.” 

She knelt down awhile and prayed, 
and I devoutly respected her devo- 
tions. The moon had begun to shine 
in upon one side of each of the three 
windows and make a misty clearness in 
the room, by which I saw her indis- 
tinctly. When she rearose, she made 
the sign of the cross. 

“Tt is for me to speak,” she said, 
“and for you to listen. I know; you 
can but guess. I prayed, how I prayed 
for you to leave this place. I begged 
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it of you, and I know you would have 
granted me even this; or if not O let 
me thing so!” : 

“T love you,” I said. 

“And yet you have lived in the 
world,” she said; after a pause, “you 
are a man and wise; and I am but a | 
child. Forgive me, if I seem to teach, 
who am as ignorant as the trees of the 
mountain; but those who learn much 
do but skim the face of knowledge; 
they seize the laws, they conceive the 
dignity of the design—the horror of 
the living fact fades from their mem- 
ory. It is we who sit at home with 


‘evil who remember I think, and are 


warned and pity. Go, rather, go 
now, and keep me in mind. So I 
shall have a life in the cherished places 
of your memory; a life as much my 
own, as that which I lead in this body.” 

“T love you,” I said once more; and 
reaching out my weak hand, took hers, 
and carried it to my lips, and kissed it. 
Nor did she resist, but winced a little; 
and I could see her look upon me with 
a frown that. was not unkindly, only 
sad and baffled. And then it seemed 
she made a call upon her resolution; 
she plucked my hand towards her, her- 
self at the same time leaning some- 
what forward, and laid it on the beat- 
ing of her heart. “There,” she cried, 
“you feel the very footfall of my life. 
It only moves for you; it is yours. 
But is it even mine? It is mine indeed 
to offer you, as I might take the coin 
from my neck, as I might break a live 
branch from a tree, and give it you. 
And yet not mine! I dwell, or I think 
I dwell (if I exist at all), somewhere 
apart, an impotent prisoner, and car- 
ried about and deafened by a mob that 
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I disown. This capsule, such as throbs 
against the sides of animals, knows you 
at a touch for its master; ay, it loves 
you! But my soul, does my soul? I 
think not; I know not, fearing to ask. 
Yet when you spoke to me your words 
were of the soul; it is of the soul that 
you ask—it is only from the soul that 
you would take me.” 

“Olalla,”’ I said, “the soul and the 
body are one, and mostly so in love. 
What the body chooses, the soul loves; 
where the body clings, the soul 
cleaves; body for body, soul to soul, 
they come together at God’s signal; 
and the lower part (if we can call 
aught low) is only the footstool and 
foundation of the highest.” 

“Have you,” she said, “seen the por- 
traits in the house of my fathers? 
Have you looked at my mother or at 
Felipe? Have your eyes never rested 
on that picture that hangs by your 
bed? She who sat for it died ages 
ago; and she did evil in her life. But, 
look again; there is my hand to the 
least line, there are my eyes and my 
hair. What is mine, then, and what 
am I? If not a curve in this poor 
body of mine (which you love, and 
for the sake of which you dotingly 
dream that you love me), not a gesture 
that I can frame, not a tone of my 
voice, not any look from my eyes, no, 
not even now when I speak to him I 
love, but has belonged to others? 
Others, ages dead, have wooed other 
men with my eyes; other men have 
heard the pleading of the same voice 
that now sounds in your ears. The 
hands of the dead are in my bosom; 
they move me, they pluck me, they 
guide me; I am a puppet at their com- 
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mand; and I but reinform features and 
attributes that have long been laid aside 
from evil in the quiet of the grave. 
Is it me you love, friend? or the race 
that made me? The girl who does not 
know and cannot answer for the least 
portion of herself? or the stream of 
which she is a transitory eddy, the tree 
of which she is the passing fruit? The 
race exists; it is old, it is very young; 
it carries its eternal destiny in its 
bosom; upon it, like waves upon the 
sea, individual succeeds to individual, 
mocked with a semblance of self-con- 
trol, but they are nothing. We speak 
of the soul, but the soul is in the race.” 

“You fret against the common law,” 
I said. “You rebel against the voice 
of God, which He has made so win- 
ning to convince, so imperious to com- 
mand. Hear it, and how it speaks 
between us! Your hand clings to 
mine, your heart leaps at my touch, 
the unknown elements of which we are 
compounded awake and run together 
at a look; the clay of the earth re- 
members its independent life and 
yearns to join us; we are drawn to- 
gether as the stars are turned about 
in space, or as the tides ebb and flow, 
by things older and greater than we 
ourselves.” 

“Alas!” she said, “what can I say 
to your My fathers, eight hundred 
years ago, ruled all this province; they 
were wise, great, cunning, and cruel; 
they were a picked race of the Spanish; 
their flags led in war; the king called 
them his cousin; the people, when the 
rope was slung for them or when they 
returned and found their hovels smok- 
ing, blasphemed their name. Presently 
a change began, Man has risen; if he 
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has sprung from the brutes, he can 
descend again to the same level. The 
breath of weariness blew on_ their 
humanity and the cords relaxed; they 
began to go down; their minds fell on 
sleep, their passions awoke in gusts, 
heady and senseless like the wind in 
the gutters of the mountains; beauty 
was still handed down, but no longer 
the guiding wit nor the human heart; 
the seed passed on, it was wrapped in 
flesh, the flesh covered the bones, but 
they were the bones and flesh of 
brutes, and their mind was as the mind 
of flies. I speak to you as I dare; 
but you have seen for yourself how 
the wheel kas gone backward with my 
doomed race. I stand, as it were, 
upon a little rising ground in this des- 
perate descent, and see both before and 
behind, both what we have lost and 
to what we are condemned to go far- 
ther downward. And shall I—I that 
dwell apart in the house of the dead, 
my body, loathing its ways—shall I re- 
peat the spell? Shall I bind another 
spirit reluctant as my own, into this 
bewitched and tempest-broken tene- 
ment that I now suffer in? Shall I 
hand down this cursed vessel of 
humanity, charge it with fresh life as 
with fresh poison, and dash it, like a 
fire, in the faces of posterity? But 
my vow has been given; the race shall 
cease from off the earth. At this hour 
my brother is making ready; his foot 
will soon be on the stair; and you will 
go with him and pass out of my sight 
for ever. Think of me sometimes as 
one to whom the lesson of life was 
very harshly told, but who heard it 
with courage; as one who loved you 
indeed, but who hated herself so deeply 
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that her love was hateful to her; as 
one who sent you away and yet would 
have longed to keep you for ever; who 
had no dearer hope than to forget you 
and no greater fear than to be for- 


gotten.” 
She had drawn towards the door as 
she spoke, her rich voice sounding 


softer and farther away; and with the 
last word she was gone, and I lay 
alone in the moonlit chamber. What 
I might have done had not I lain bound 
by my extreme weakness, I know not; 
but as it was there fell upon me a 
great and blank despair. It was not 
long before there shone in at the door 
the ruddy glimmer of a lantern, and 
Felipe coming, charged me without a 
word upon his shoulders, and carried 
me down to the great gate, where the 
cart was waiting. In the moonlight the 
hills stood out sharply, as if they were 
of cardboard; on the glimmering sur- 
face of the plateau, and from among 
the low trees which swung together and 
sparkled in the wind, the great black 
cube of the residencia stood out bulk- 
ily, its mass only broken by three 
dimly lighted windows in the northern 
front above the gate. They were 
Olalla’s windows, and as the cart jolted 
onwards I kept my eyes fixed upon 
them till, where the road dipped into 
a valley, they were lost to my view 
for ever. Felipe walked in silence be- 
side the shafts, but from time to time 
he would check the mule and seem to 
look back upon me; and at length 
drew quite near and laid his hand upon 
my head. There was such kindness 
in the touch, and such a simplicity, as 
of the brutes, that tears broke from 
me like the bursting of an artery. 
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“Felipe,” I said, “take me where 
they will ask no questions.” 

He said never a word, but he turned 
his mule about, end for end, retraced 
some part of the way we had gone, 
and, striking into another path, led me 
to the mountain village, which was, as 
we say in Scotland, the kirkton of that 
thinly peopled district. Some broken 
memories dwell in my mind of the day 
breaking over the plain, of the cart 
stopping, of arms that helped me down, 
of a bare room into which I was car- 
ried, and of a swoon that fell upon 
me like sleep. 

The next day and the days following 
the old priest was often at my side 
with his snuff-box and prayer book, 
and after a while, I began to pick up 
strength, he told me that I was now 
on a fair way to recovery, and must 
as soon as possible hurry my depart- 
ure; whereupon, without naming any 
reason, he took snuff and looked at me 
sideways. I did not affect ignorance; 
I knew he must have seen Olalla. 
“Sir,” said I, “you know that I do 
not ask in wantonness. What of that 
family?” 

He said they were very unfortunate; 
that it seemed a declining race, and 
that they were very poor and had been 
much neglected. 

“But she has not,” I said. “Thanks, 
doubtless, to yourself, she is instructed 
and wise beyond the use of women.” 

“Yes,” he said; “the Senorita is well- 


informed. But the family has been 
neglected.” 

“The mother?” I queried. 

“Ves, the mother too,” said the 


Padre, taking snuff. 
well-intentioned lad.” 


“But Felipe is a 
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“The mother is odd?” I asked. 

‘Very odd,” replied the priest. 

“TI think, sir, we beat about the 
bush,” said I. “You must know more 
of my affairs than you allow. You 
must know my curiosity to be justified 
on many grounds. Will you not be 
frank with me?” 

“My son,” said the old gentleman, 
“T will be very frank with you on 
matters within my competence; on 
those of which I know nothing it does 
not require much discretion to be si- 
lent. I will not fence with you, I take 
your meaning perfectly; and what can 
I say, but that we are all in God’s 
hands, and that His ways are not as 
our ways? I have even advised with 
my superiors in the church, but they, 
too, «were dumb. | Jt His -a sgreat 
mystery.” 

“Is she mad?” I asked. 

“TI will answer you according to my 
belief. She is not,” returned the 
Padre, “or she was not. When she was 
young—God help me, I fear I neg- 
lected that wild lamb—she was surely 
sane; and yet, although it did not run 
to such heights; the same strain was 
already notable; it had been so before 
her in her father, ay, and before him, 
and this inclined me, perhaps, to think 
too lightly of it. But these things go 
on growing, not only in the individual, 
but in the race.” 

“When she was young,” I began, and 
my voice failed me for a moment, and 
it was only with a great effort that I 
was able to add, “was she like Olalla?” 

“Now God forbid!” exclaimed the 
Padre. “God forbid that any man 
should think so slightingly of my fa- 
vourite penitent. No, no; the Sefo- 
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rita (but for her beauty, which I wish 
most honestly she had less of) has not 
a hair’s resemblance to what her 
mother was at the same age. I could 
not bear to have you think so; though, 
Heaven knows, it were, perhaps, bet- 
ter that you should.” 

At this, I raised myself in bed, and 
opened my heart to the old man; tell- 
ing him of our love and of her de- 
cision, owning my own horrors, my 
own passing fancies, but telling him 
that these were at an end; and with 
something more than a purely formal 
submission, appealing to his judgment. 

He heard me very patiently and 
without surprise; and when I had 
done, he sat for some time silent. 
Then he began: “The church,” and in- 
stantly broke off again to apologise. 
“T had forgotten, my child, that you 
were not a Christian,’ said he. ‘And 
indeed, upon a point so highly unusual, 
even the church can scarce be said to 
have decided. But would you have 
my opinion? The Sefiorita is, in a 
matter of this kind, the best judge; 
I would accept her judgment.” 

On the back of that he went away, 
nor was he henceforward so assidu- 
ous in his visits; indeed, even when I 
began to get about again, he plainly 
feared and deprecated my society, not 
as in distaste, but much as a man 
might be disposed to flee from the rid- 
dling sphynx. The villagers, too, 
avoided me; they were unwilling to be 
my guides upon the mountain. I 
thought they looked at me askance, 
and I made sure that the more super- 
stitious crossed themselves on my ap- 
proach. At first I set this down to 
my heretical opinions; but it began at 
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length to dawn upon me that if I was 
thus redoubted it was because I had 
stayed at the residencia. All men de- 
spise the savage notions of such peas- 
antry; and yet I was conscious of a 
chill shadow that seemed to fall and 
dwell upon my love. It did not con- 
quer, but I may not deny that it re- 
strained my ardour. 

Some miles westward of the village 
there was a gap in the sierra, from 
which the eye plunged direct upon the 
residencia; and thither it became my 
daily habit to repair. A wood crowned 
the summit and just where the path- 
way issued from its fringes, it was 
overhung by a considerable shelf of 
rock, and that, in its turn, was sur- 
mounted by a crucifix of the size of 
life and more than usually painful in 
design. This was my perch; thence, 
day after day, I looked down upon 
the plateau, and the great old house, 
and could see Felipe, no bigger than 
a fly, going to and fro about the gar- 
den. Sometimes mists. would draw 
across the view, and be broken up 
again by mountain winds; sometimes 
the plain slumbered below me in un- 
broken sunshine; it would sometimes 
This dis- 
tant post, these interrupted sights of 
the place where my life had been so 
strangely changed, suited the indecision 
of my humour. I passed whole days 
there, debating with myself the va- 
rious elements of our position; now 
leaning to the suggestions of love, now 
giving ear to prudence, and in the end 
halting irresolute between the two. 

One day, as I was sitting on my rock, 
there came by that way a somewhat 
gaunt peasant wrapped in a mantle 
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He was a stranger, and plainly did not 
know me even by repute; for, instead 
of keeping the other side, he drew near 
and sat down beside me, and we had 
soon fallen in talk. Among other 
things he told me he had been a mule- 
teer, and in former years had much 
frequented these mountains; later on, 
he had followed the army with his 
mules, had realised a competence, and 
was now living retired with his family. 

“Do you know that house?” I in- 
quired at last, pointing to the resi- 
dencia, for I readily wearied of any 
talk that kept me from the thought of 
Olalla. 

He looked at me darkly and crossed 
himself. 

“Too well,” he said, “it was there 
that one of my comrades sold himself 
to Satan; the Virgin shield us from 
temptations! He has paid the price; 
he is now burning in the reddest place 
in Hell!” 

A fear came upon me; I could an- 
swer nothing; and presently the man 
resumed, as if to himself: “Yes,” he 
said, “O yes, I know it. I have passed 
its doors. There was snow upon the 
pass, the wind was driving it; sure 
enough there was death that night upon 
the mountains, but there was worse be- 
side the hearth. I took him by the 
arm, Senor, and dragged him to the 
gate; I conjured him, by all he loved 
and respected, to go forth with me; I 
went on my knees before him in the 
snow; and I could see he was moved 
by my entreaty. And just then she 
came out on the gallery, and called 
him by his name; and he turned, and 
there she was standing with a lamp in 
her hand and smiling on him to come 
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back. I cried out aloud to God, and 
threw my arms about him, but he put 
me by, and left me alone. He had 
made his choice; God help us. I would 
pray for him, but to what end? there 
are sins that not even the Pope can 
loose.” 

“And your friend,” I asked, “what 
became of him?” 

“Nay, God knows,” said the mule- 
teer. “If all be true that we hear, his 
end was like his sin, a thing to raise 
the hair.” 

“Do you mean that he was killed?” 
I asked. 

“Sure enough, he was killed,” re- 
turned the man. “But how? Ay, how? 
But these are things that it is sin to 
speak of.” 

“The people of that house . . .” I 
began. 

But he interrupted me with a savage 
outburst. “The people?” he cried 
“What people? There are neither men 
nor women in that house of Satan’s! 
What? have you lived here so long, 
and never heard?” And here he put 
his mouth to my ear and whispered, as 
if even the fowls of the mountain 
might have overheard and been stricken 
with horror. 

What he told me was not true, nor 
was it even original; being indeed but 
a new edition, vamped up again by vil- 
lage ignorance and _ superstition, of 
stories nearly as ancient as the race 
of man. It was rather the application 
that appalled me. In the old days, he 
said, the church would have burned 
out that nest of basilisks; but the arm 
of the church was now shortened; his 
friend Miguel had been unpunished by 
the hands of man, and left to the more 
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awful judgment of an offended God. 
This was wrong; but it should be so 
no more. The Padre was sunk in age; 
he was even bewitched himself; but 
the eyes of his flock were now awake 
to their own danger; and some day— 
ay, and before long—the smoke of that 
house should go up to heaven. 


He left me filled with horror and 
fear. Which way to turn I knew not; 
whether first to warn the Padre, or to 
carry my ill-news direct to the threat- 
ened inhabitants of the residencia. 
Fate was to decide for me; for, while 
I was still hesitating, I beheld the 
veiled figure of a woman drawing near 
to me up the pathway. No veil could 
deceive my penetration; by every line 
and every movement I_ recognised 
Olalla; and keeping hidden behind a 
corner of the rock, I suffered her to 
gain the summit. Then I came for- 
ward. She knew me and paused, but 
did not speak; I, too, remained silent; 
and we continued for some time to 
gaze upon each other with a passionate 
sadness. 


“T thought you had gone,” she said 


at length. “It is all that you can do 
for me—to go. It is all I ever asked 
of you. And you still stay. But do 


you know, that every day heaps up the 
peril of death, not only on your head, 
but on ours? A report has gone about 
the mountain; it is thought you love 
me, and the people will not suffer it.” 


I saw she was already informed of 
her danger, and I rejoiced at it. 
“Olalla,” I said, “I am ready to go this 
day, this very hour, but not alone.” 


She stepped aside and knelt down 
before the crucifix to pray, and I stood 
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by and looked now at her and now at 
the object of her adoration; now at the 
living figure of the penitent, and now 
at the ghastly, daubed countenance, the 
painted wounds, and the projected ribs 
of the image. The silence was only 
broken by the wailing of some large 
birds that circled sidelong, as if in sur- 
prise or alarm, about the summit of 
the hills. Presently Olalla rose again, 
turned towards me, raised her veil, and, 
still leaning with one hand on the shaft 
of the crucifix, looked upon me with 
a pale and sorrowful countenance. 


“J have laid my hand upon the 
cross,” she said. “The Padre says you 
are no Christian; but look up for a 
moment with my eyes, and behold the 
face of the Man of Sorrows. We are 
all such as He was—the inheritors of 
sin; we must all bear and expiate a 
past which was not ours; there is in 
all of us—ay, even in me—a sparkle 
of the divine. Like Him, we must en- 
dure for a little while, until morning 
returns bringing peace. Suffer me to 
pass on upon my way alone; it is thus 
that I shall be least lonely, counting 
for my friend Him who is the friend of 
all the distressed; it is thus that I shall 
be the most happy, having taken my 
farewell of earthly happiness, and will- 
ingly accepted sorrow for my portion.” 


I looked at the face of the crucifix, 
and, though I was no friend to images, 
and despised that imitative and grim- 
acing art of which it was a rude exam- 
ple, some sense of what the thing im- 
plied was carried home to my intelli- 
gence. The face looked down upon 
me with a painful and deadly contrac- 
tion; but the rays of a glory encircled 
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it, and reminded me that the sacrifice 
was voluntary. It stood there, crown- 
ing the rock, as it still stands on so 
many highway sides, vainly preaching 
to passers-by, an emblem of sad and 
noble truths; that pleasure is not an 
end, but an accident; that pain is the 
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choice of the magnanimous; that it is 
best to suffer all things and do well. 
I turned and went down the mountain 
in silence; and when I looked back for 
the last time before the wood closed 
about my path, I saw Olalla still lean- 
ing on the crucifix. 
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te 
THE PERSONS OF THE TALE. 


AFTER the 32nd chapter of Treasure Is- 
land, two of the puppets strolled out 
to have a pipe before business should 
begin again, and met in an open place 
not far from the story. 

“Good-morning, Cap’n,” said the first, 
with a man-o’-war salute, and a beam- 
ing countenance. 


“Ah, Silver!” grunted the other. 
“You're in a bad way, Silver.” 


“Now, Cap’n Smollett,” remonstrated 
Silver, “dooty is dooty, as I knows, and 
none better; but we’re off dooty now; 
and I can’t see no call to keep up the 
morality business.” 


“Vou’re a damned rogue, my man,” 
said the Captain. 

“Come, come, Cap’n, be just,” re- 
turned the other. “There’s no call to be 
angry with me in earnest. I’m on’y a 
chara’ter in a sea story. I don’t really 
exist.” 


“Well, I don’t really exist either,” 


says the Captain, “which seems to meet 
that.” 


“T wouldn’t set no limits to what a 
virtuous chara’ter might consider argu- 
ment,” responded Silver. “But I’m the 
villain of this tale, I am; and speaking 
as one seafaring man to another, what 
I want to know is, what’s the odds?” 


“Were you never taught your cate- 
chism?” said the Captain. “Don’t you 
know there’s such a thing as an 
Author?” 


“Such a thing as a Author?” returned 
John, derisively. “And who better’n 
me? And the p’int is, if the Author 
made you, he made Long John, and he 
made Hands, and Pew, and George 
Merry—not that George is up to much, 
for he’s little more’n a name; and he 
made Flint, what there is of him; and 
he made this here mutiny, you keep: 
such a work about; and he had Tom 
Redruth shot; and—well, if that’s a 
Author, give me Pew!” 


“Don’t you believe in a future state?” 
said Smollett. “Do you think there’s. 
nothing but the present story-paper?”” 
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“TI don’t rightly know for that,” said 
Silver; “and I don’t see what it’s got 
to do with it, anyway. What I know 
is this: if there is sich a thing as a 
Author, I’m his favourite chara’ter. He 
does me fathoms better’n he does you— 
fathoms, he does. And he likes doing 
me. He keeps me on deck: mostly all 
the time, crutch and all; and he leaves 
you measling in the hold, where nobody 
can’t see you, nor wants to, and you 
may lay to that! If there is a Author, 
by thunder, but he’s on my side, and 
you may lay to it!” 


“T see he’s giving you a long rope,” 
said. the Captain. “But that can’t 
change a man’s convictions. I know the 
Author respects me; I feel it in my 
bones; when you and 7 had that talk at 
the blockhouse door, who do you tkink 
he was for, my mane” 


“And don’t he respect me?” cried Sil- 
ver. “Ak, you should ’a’ heard me put- 
ting down my mutiny, George Merry 
and Morgan and that lot, no longer 
agon last chapter; you’d ’a’ heard 
something then! You’d ’a’ seen what 
the Author thinks 0’ me! But come 
now, do you consider yourself a virtuous 
chara’ter clean through?” 


“God forbid!” said Captain Smollett, 
solemnly. “I am a man that tries to 
do his duty, and makes a mess of it 
as often as not. I’m not a very pop- 
ular man at home, Silver, I’m afraid!” 
and the Captain sighed. 


“Then how about 
Are you to be 


“Ah,” says Silver. 
this sequel of yours? 
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Cap’n Smollett just the same as ever, 
and not very popular at-home, says 
you? And if so, why, it’s Treasure Is- 
land over again, by thunder; and I’ll be 
Long John, and Pew’ll be Pew, and we'll 
have another mutiny, as like as not. Or 
are you to be somebody else? And if 
so, why, what the better are your and 
what the worse am I?” 


>) 


“Why, look here, my man,” returned 
the Captain, “I can’t understand how 
this story-comes about at all, can I? 
I can’t see how you and I, who don’t 
exist, should get to speaking here, and 
smoke our pipes for all the world like 
reality? Very well, then, who am I 
to pipe up with my opinions? I know 
the Author’s on the side of good; he 
tells me so, it runs out of his pen as he 
writes. Well, that’s all I need to know; 
I'll take my chance upon the rest.” 


“Tt’s a fact he seemed to be against 
George Merry,” Silver admitted, mus- 
ingly. “But George is little more’n a 
name at the best of it,” he added, 
brightening. “And to get into soundings 
for once. What is this good? I made 
a mutiny, and I been a gentleman 0’ 
fortune; well, but by all stories, you 
ain’t no such saint. I’m a man that 
keeps company very easy; even by your 
own account, you ain’t and to my cer- 
tain knowledge you’re a devil to haze. 
Which is which? Which is good, and 
which is bad? Ah, you tell me that! 
Here we are in stays, and you may lay 
to it!” 


“We're none of us perfect,” replied 
the Captain. “That’s a fact of re- 
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ligion, my man. All I can say is, I 
try to do my duty; and if you try to 
do yours, I can’t compliment you on 
your success.” 

“And so you was the judge, was your” 
said Silver, derisively. 

“T would be both judge and hangman 
for you, my man, and never turn a 
hair,’ returned the Captain. “But I 
get beyond that: it mayn’t be sound 
theology, but it’s common sense, that 
what is good is useful too—or there and 
thereabout, for I don’t set up to be a 
thinker. Now, where would a story go 
to if there were no virtuous characters?” 

“If you go to that,” replied Silver, 
“where would a story begin, if there 
wasn’t no villains?” 

“Well, that’s pretty much my 
thought,” said Captain Smollett. “The 
Author has to get a story; that’s what 
he wants; and to get a story, and to 
have a man like the doctor (say) given 
a proper chance, he has to put in men 
like you and Hands. But he’s on the 
right side; and you mind your eye! 
You’re not through this story yet; 
there’s trouble coming for you.” 

“What’ll you bet?” asked John. 

“Much I care if there ain’t,” returned 
the Captain. “I’m glad enough to be 
Alexander Smollett, bad as he is; and I 
thank my stars upon my knees that I’m 
not Silver. But there’s the ink-bottle 
opening. To quarters!” 

And indeed the Author was just then 
beginning to write the words: 
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Tie 
THE SINKING SHIP. 


“Sir,” said the first lieutenant, bursting 
into the Captain’s cabin, “‘the ship is 
going down.” 

“Very well, Mr. Spoker,” said the 
Captain; “but that is no reason for go- 
ing about half-shaved. Exercise your 
mind a moment, Mr. Spoker, and you 
will see that to the philosophic eye there 
is nothing new in our position: the 
ship (if she is to go down at all) may 
be said to have been going down since 
she was launched.” 

“She is settling fast,” said the first 
lieutenant, as he returned from shaving. 

“Fast, Mr. Spoker?” asked the Cap- 
tain. “The expression is a strange one, 
for time (if you will think of it) is 
only relative.” 

“Sir,” said the lieutenant, “I think 
it is scarcely worth while to embark 
in such a discussion when we shall all 
be in Davy Jones’s Locker in ten min- 
utes.” 

“By parity of reasoning,’ returned 
the Captain gently, “It would never be 
worth while to begin any inquiry of 
importance; the odds are always over- 
whelming that we must die before we 
shall have brought it to an end. You 
have not considered, Mr. Spoker, the 
situation of man,” said the Captain, 
smiling, and shaking his head. 

“I am much more engaged in con- 
sidering the position of the ship,” said 
Mr. Spoker. 

“Spoken like a good officer,” replied 
the Captain, laying his hand on the 
lieutenant’s shoulder. 

On deck they found the men had 
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broken into the spirit-room, and were 
fast getting drunk. 

“My men,” said the Captain, ‘there 
is no sense in this. The ship is going 
down, you will tell me, in ten minutes: 
well, and what then? To the philo- 
sophic eye, there is nothing new in our 
position. All our lives long, we may 
have been about to break a_blood- 
vessel or to be struck by lightning, not 
merely in ten minutes, but in ten sec- 
onds; and that has not prevented us 
from eating dinner, no, nor from put- 
ting money in the Savings Bank. I as- 
sure you, with my hand on my heart, I 
fail to comprehend your attitude.” 

The men were already too far gone 
to pay much heed. 

“This is a very painful sight, Mr. 
Spoker,” said the Captain. 

“And yet to the philosophic eye, or 
whatever it is,’ replied the first lieu- 
tenant, “they may be said to have been 
getting drunk since they came aboard.” 

“T do not know if you always follow 
my thought, Mr. Spoker,” returned the 
Captain gently. “But let us proceed.” 

In the powder magazine they found an 
old salt smoking his pipe. 

“Good God,” cried the Captain, “what 
are you about?” 

“Well, sir,’ said the old salt, apolo- 
getically, “they told me as she was 
going down.” 

“And suppose she were?” said the 
Captain. “To the philosophic eye, there 
would be nothing new in our position. 
Life, my old shipmate, life, at any mo- 
ment and in any view, is as dangerous 
as a sinking ship; and yet it is man’s 
handsome fashion to carry umbrellas, to 
wear indiarubber overshoes, to begin 
vast works, and to conduct himself in 
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every way as if he might hope to be 
eternal. And for my own poor part 
I should despise the man who, even on 
board a sinking ship, should omit to 
take a pill or to wind up his watch. 
That, my friend, would not be the 
human attitude.” 


“I beg pardon, sir,” said Mr. Spoker. 
“But what is precisely the difference be- 
tween shaving in a sinking ship and 
smoking in a powder magazine?” 

“Or doing anything at all in any con- 
ceivable circumstances?” cried the Cap- 
tain. “Perfectly conclusive; give me 
a cigar!” 

Two minutes afterwards the ship blew 
up with a glorious detonation. 


Kil. 
THE TWO MATCHES. 


One day there was a traveller in the 
woods in California, in the dry season, 
when the Trades were blowing strong. 
He had ridden a long way, and he was 
tired and hungry, and dismounted from 
his horse to smoke a pipe. But when 
he felt in his pocket he found but two 
matches. He struck the first, and it 
would not light. 

“Here is a pretty state of things!” 
asid the traveller. “Dying for a smoke; 
only one match left; and that certain 
to miss fire! Was there ever a creature 
so unfortunate? And yet,” thought the 
traveller, “suppose I light this match, 
and smoke my pipe, and shake out the 
dottle here in the grass—the grass 
might catch on fire, for it is dry like 
tinder; and while I snatch out the 
flames in front, they might evade and 
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run behind me, and seize upon yon 
bush of poison oak; before I could 
reach it, that would have blazed up; 
over the bush I see a pine tree hung 
with moss; that too would fly in fire 
upon the instant to its topmost bough; 
and the flame of that long torch— 
how would the trade wind take and 
brandish that through the inflammable 
forest! I hear this dell roar in a mo- 
ment with the joint voice of wind and 
fire, I see myself gallop for my soul, 
and the flying conflagration chase and 
outflank me through the hills; I see 
this pleasant forest burn for days, and 
the cattle roasted, and the springs dried 
up, and the farmer ruined, and his 
children cast upon the world. What 
a world hangs upon this moment!” 

With that he struck the match, and 
it missed fire. 

“Thank God!” said the traveller, 
and put his pipe in his pocket. 


IV. 


THE SICK MAN AND THE 
FIREMAN. 


THERE was once a sick man in a burn- 
ing house, to whom there entered a 
fireman. 

“Do not save me,” said the sick 
man. ‘Save those who are strong.” 

“Will you kindly tell me why?” in- 
quired the fireman, for he was a civil 
fellow. 

“Nothing could possibly be fairer,” 
said the sick man. “The strong should 
be preferred in all cases, because they 
are of more service in the world” 

The fireman pondered a while, for 
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he was a man of some philosophy. 
“Granted,” said he at last, as a part 
of the roof fell in; “but for the sake 
of conversation, what would you lay 
down as the proper service of the 
strong?” 

“Nothing can possibly be easier,” re- 
turned the sick man; “the proper serv- 
ice of the strong is to help the weak.” 

Again the fireman reflected, for there 
was nothing hasty about this excellent 
creature. “I could forgive you being 
sick,” he said at last, as a portion of 
the wall fell out, “but I cannot bear 
you being such a fool.” And with 
that he heaved up his fireman’s axe, 
for he was eminently just, and clove 
the sick man to the bed. 


We 


THE DEVIL AND THE 
INNKEEPER. 


ONcE upon a time the devil stayed at 
an inn, where no one knew him, for 
they were people whose education had 
been neglected. He was bent on mis- 
chief, and for a time kept everybody 
by the ears. But at last the innkeeper 
set a watch upon the devil and took 
him in the act. 


The innkeeper got a rope’s end. 

“Now I am going to thrash you,” 
said the innkeeper. 

“You have no right to be angry with 
me,” said the devil. “I am only the 


devil, and it is my nature to do 


wrong.” 


“Is that so?” asked the innkeeper, | 


“Fact, I assure vou,” said the devil. 
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“You really cannot help doing ill?” 
asked the innkeeper. 

“Not in the smallest,” said the devil; 
“it would be useless to thrash a thing 
like me.” 

“Tt would indeed,” said the inn- 
keeper. 

And he made a noose and hanged 
the devil. 

“There!” said the innkeeper. 


VI. 
THE PENITENT. 
A MAN met a lad weeping. ‘What do 
you weep for?” he asked. 

“T am weeping for my sins,” said 
the lad. 

“You must have little to do,” said 
the man. 

The next day they met again. Once 
more the lad was weeping. ‘“‘Why do 
you weep now?” asked the man. 

“T am weeping because I have noth- 
ing to eat,” said the lad. 

“T thought it would come to that,” 
said the man. 


VII. 
THE YELLOW PAINT. 


IN a certain city there lived a physician 
who sold yellow paint. This was of so 
singular a virtue that whoso was be- 
daubed with it from head to heel was 
set free from the dangers of life, and 
the bondage of sin, and the fear of 
death for ever. So the physician said 
in his prospectus; and so said all the 
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citizens in the city; and there was 
nothing more urgent in men’s hearts 
than to be properly painted themselves, 
and nothing they took more delight in 
than to see others painted. There was 
in the same city a young man of a 
very good family but of a somewhat 
reckless life, who had reached the age 
of manhood, and would have nothing 
to say to the paint: “To-morrow was 
soon enough,” said he; and when the 
morrow came he would still put it off. 
So he might have continued to do until 
his death; only, he had a friend of 
about his own age and much of his 
own manners; and this youth, taking 
a walk in the public street, with not 
one fleck of paint upon his body, 
was suddenly run down by a water- 
cart and cut off in the heyday of his 
nakedness. This shook the other to 
the soul; so that I never beheld a 
man more earnest to be painted; and 
on the very same evening, in the pres- 
ence of all his family, to appropriate 
music, and himself weeping aloud, he 
received three complete coats and a 
touch of varnish on the top. The phy- 
sician (who was himself affected even 
to tears) protested he had never done 
a job so thorough. 

Some two months afterwards, the 
young man was carried on a stretcher 
to the physician’s house. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
cried, as soon as the door was opened. 
“T was to be set free from all the 
dangers of life; and here have I been 
run down by that self-same water- 
cart, and my leg broken.” 

“Dear me!” said the physician. 
“This is very sad. But I perceive I 
must explain to you the action of my 
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paint. A broken bone is a mighty 
small affair at the worst of it; and it 
belongs to a class of accident to which 
my paint is quite inapplicable. Sin, 
my dear young friend, sin is the sole 
calamity that a wise man should appre- 
hend; it is against sin that I have 
fitted you out; and when you come 
to be tempted, you will give me news 
of my paint.” 

“Oh!” said the young man. “I did 
not understand that, and it seems 
rather disappointing. But I have no 
doubt all is for the best; and in the 
meanwhile, I shall be obliged to you if 
you will set my leg.” 

“That is none of my business,” said 
the physician; “but if your bearers 
will carry you round the corner to the 
surgeon’s, I feel sure he will afford re- 
lief.” 

Some three years later, the young 
man came running to the physician’s 
house in a great perturbation. ‘What 
is the meaning of this?” he cried. 
“Here was I to be set free from the 
bondage of sin; and I have just com- 
mitted forgery, arson and murder.” 

“Dear me,” said the _ physician. 
“This is very serious. Off with your 
clothes at once.” And as soon as the 
young man had stripped, he examined 
him from head to foot. “No,” he 
cried with great relief, “there is not a 
flake broken. Cheer up, my young 
friend, your paint is as good as new.” 

“Good God!” cried the young man, 
“and what then can be the use of it?” 

“Why,” said the physician, “I per- 
ceive I must explain to you the nature 
of the action of my paint. It does not 
exactly prevent sin; it extenuates in- 
stead the painful consequences. It ig 
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not so much for this world, as for 
the next; it is not against life; in short, 
it is against death that I have fitted 
you out. And when you come to die, 
you will give me news of my paint.” 

“Oh!” cried the young man, “I had 
not understood that, and it seems a 
little disappointing. But there is no 
doubt all is for the best: and in the 
meanwhile, I shall be obliged to you 
if you will help me to undo the evil 
I have brought on innocent persons.” 

“That is none of my business,” said 
the physician; “but if you will go 
round the corner to the police office, 
I feel sure it will afford you relief to 
give yourself up.” 

Six weeks later, the physician was 
called to the town gaol. 

“What is the meaning 
cried the young man. 
erally crusted with your paint; 
have broken my leg, and committed 
all the crimes in the calendar, and 
must be hanged to-morrow; and am in 
the meanwhile in a fear so extreme that 
I lack words to picture it.” 

“Dear me,’ said the physician. 
“This is really amazing. Well, well; 
perhaps, if you had not been painted, 
you would have been more frightened 
still.” 


of this?” 
“Here am [I lit- 
and I 


VIII. 
THE HOUSE OF ELD. 


So soon as the child began to speak, 
the gyve was riveted; and the boys. 
and girls limped shout their play like; 
convicts. Doubtless it was more pitta! 
able to see and more painful to bear 
in youth; but even the grown folk, 
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besides being very unhandy on their 
feet, were often sick with ulcers. 

About the time when Jack was ten 
years old, many strangers began to 
journey through that country. These 
he beheld going lightly by on the long 
roads, and the thing amazed him. “I 
wonder how it comes,” he asked, “that 
all these strangers are so quick afoot, 
and we must drag about our fetter?” 

“My dear boy,” said his uncle, the 
catechist, “do not complain about your 
fetter, for it is the only thing that 
makes life worth living. None are 
happy, none are good, none are re- 
spectakle, that are not gyved like us. 
And I must tell you, besides, it is very 
dangerous talk. If you grumble of 
your iron, you will have no luck; if 
ever you take it off, you will be in- 
stantly smitten by a thunderbolt.” 

“Are there no thunderbolts for these 
strangers?” asked Jack. 

“Jupiter is longsuffering to the be- 
nighted,’ returned the catechist. 

“Upon my word, I could wish I had 
been less fortunate,” said Jack. “For 
if I had been born benighted, I might 
now be going free; and it cannot be 
denied the iron is inconvenient, and the 
ulcer hurts.” 

“Ah!” cried his uncle, “do not envy 
the heathen! Theirs is a sad lot! 
Ah, poor souls, if they but knew the 
joys of being fettered! Poor souls, 
my heart yearns for them. But the 
truth is they are vile, odious, inso- 
lent, ill-conditioned, stinking brutes, not 
truly human—for what is a man with- 
out a fetter?—and you cannot be too 
particular not to touch or speak with 
them.” 

After this talk, the child would never 
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pass one of the unfettered on the road 
but what he spat at him and called 
him names, which was the practice of 
the children of that part. 

It chanced one day, when he was 
fifteen, he went into the woods, and 
the ulcer pained him. It was a fair 
day, with a blue sky; all the birds 
were singing; but Jack nursed his foot. 
Presently, another song began; it 
sounded like the singing of a person, 
only far more gay; at the same time 
there was_a beating on the earth. Jack. 
put aside the leaves; and there was 
a lad of his own village, leaping, and 
dancing and singing to himself in a 
green dell; and on the grass beside him 
lay the dancer’s iron. 

“Oh!” cried Jack, “you have your 
fetter off!” 

“For God’s sake, 
uncle!” cried the lad. 

“Tf you fear my uncle,” returned 
Jack, “why do you not fear the thun- 
derbolt?” 

“That is only an old wives’ tale,” 
said the other. “It is only told to 
children. Scores of us come here 
among the woods and dance for nights 
together, and are none the worse.” 

This put Jack in a thousand new 
thoughts. He was a grave lad; he had 
no mind to dance himself; he wore his 
fetter manfully, and tended his ulcer 
without complaint. But he loved the 
less to be deceived or to see others 
cheated. He began to lie in wait for 
heathen travellers, at covert parts of 
the road, and in the dusk of the day, 
so that he might speak with them un- 
seen; and these were greatly taken 
with their wayside questioner, and told 
him things of weight. The wearing of 
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gyves (they said) was no command of 
Jupiter’s. It was the contrivance of 
a white-faced thing, a sorcerer, that 
dwelt in that country in the Wood of 
Eld. He was one like Glaucus that 
could change his shape, yet he could be 
always told; for when he was crossed, 
he gobbled like a turkey. He had three 
lives; but the third smiting would make 
-an end of him indeed; and with that 
his house of sorcery would vanish, the 
gyves fall, and the villagers take hands 
and dance like children. 

“And in your country?” Jack, would 
ask. 

But at this the travellers, with one 
accord, would put him off; until Jack 
began to suppose there was no land 
entirely happy. Or, if there were, it 
must be one that kept its folk at home; 
which was natural enough. 

But the case of the gyves weighed 
upon him. The sight of the children 
limping stuck in his eyes; the groans 
of such as dressed their ulcers haunted 
him. And it came at last in his mind 
that he was born to free them. 

There was in that village a sword of 
heavenly forgery, beaten upon Vulcan’s 
anvil. It was never used but in the 
temple, and then the flat of it only; 
and it hung on a nail by the cate- 
chist’s chimney. Early one night, Jack 
rose, and took the sword, and was 
gone out of the house and the village 
in the darkness. 

All night he walked at a venture; 
and when day came, he met strangers 
going to the fields. Then he asked 
after the Wood of Eld and the house 
of sorcery; and one said north, and 
one said south; until Jack saw that 
they deceived him. So then, when he 
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asked his way of any man, he showed 
the bright sword naked; and at that 
the gyve on the man’s ankle rang, and 
answered in his stead; and the word 
was still Straight on. But the man, 
when his gyve spoke, spat and struck 
at Jack, and threw stones at him as he 
went away; so that his head was 
broken. 

So he came to that wood, and en- 
tered in, and he was aware of a house 
in a low place, where funguses , grew, 
and the trees met, and the steaming 
of the marsh arose about it like a 
smoke. It was a fine house, and a very 
rambling; some parts of it were an- 
cient like the hills, and some but of 
yesterday, and none finished; and all 
the ends of M were open, so that you 
could go in from every side. Yet it 
was in good repair, and all the chim- 
neys smoked. 

Jack went through the gable; and 
there was one room after another, all 
bare, but all furnished in part, so 
that a man could dwell there; and in 
each there was a fire burning, where 
a man could warm himself, and a table 
spread where he might eat. But Jack 
saw nowhere any living creature; only 
the bodies of some stuffed. 

“This is a hospitable house,” said 
Jack; “but the ground must be quaggy 
underneath, for at every step the 
building shakes.” 

He had gone some time in the house, 
when he began to be hungry. Then 
he looked at the food, and at first he 
was afraid; but he bared the sword, 
and by the shining of the sword, it 
seemed the food was honest. So he 
took the courage to sit down and eat, 
and he was refreshed in mind and body. 
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“This is strange,’ thought he, “that 
in the house of sorcery there should be 
food so wholesome.” 

As he was yet eating, there came 
into that room the appearance of his 
uncle, and Jack was afraid because he 
had taken his sword. But his uncle 
was never so kind, and sat down to 
meat with him, and praised him be- 
cause he had taken the sword. Never 
had these two been more pleasantly to- 
gether, and Jack was full of love for 
the man. : 

“Tt was very well done,” said his 
uncle, “to take the sword and come 
yourself into the House of Eld; a good 
thought and a brave deed. But now 
you are satisfied; and we may go home 
to dinner arm in arm.” 


“Oh, dear, no!” said Jack. “I am 
not satisfied yet.” 

“How!” cried his uncle. ‘Are you 
not warmed by the fire? Does not 


this food sustain you?” 

“T see the food to be wholesome,” 
said Jack; “and still it is no proof 
that a man should wear a gyve on his 
right leg.” 

Now at this the appearance of his 
uncle gobbled like a turkey. 

“Jupiter!” cried Jack, “is this the 
sorcerer?” 

His hand held back and his heart 
failed him for the love he bore his 
uncle; but he heaved up the sword 
and smote the appearance on the head; 
and it cried out aloud with the voice 
of his uncle; and fell to the ground; 
and a bloodless white thing fled from 
the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his 
knees smote together, and conscience 
cried upon him; and yet he was 


. ground ; 
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strengthened, and there woke in his 
bones the lust of that enchanter’s 
blood. “If the gyves are to fall,” said 
he, “I must go through with this, and 
when I get home [I shall find my uncle 
dancing.” 

So he went on after the bloodless 
thing. In the way, he met the appear- 
ance of his father; and his father was 
incensed, and railed upon him, and 
called to him upon his duty, and bade 
him be home, while there was yet 
time. ‘For you can still,” said he, 
“be home by sunset; and then all will 
be forgiven.” 

“God knows,” said Jack, “I fear your 
anger; but yet your anger does not 
prove that a man should wear a gyve 
on his right leg.” 

And at that the appearance of his 
father gobbled like a turkey. 

“Ah, heaven,” cried Jack, “the sor- 
cerer again!” 

The blood ran backward in his body 
and his joints rebelled against him for 
the love he bore his father; but he 
heaved up the sword, and plunged it 
in the heart of the appearance; and 
the appearance cried out aloud with 
the voice of his father; and fell to the 
and a little bloodless white 
thing fled from the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his 
soul was darkened; but now rage came 
to him. “I have done what I dare 
not think upon,” said he. “I will go 
to an end with it, or perish. And 
when I get home, I pray God this may 
be a dream, and I may find my father 
dancing.” 

So he went on after the bloodless 
thing that had escaped; and in the way 
he met the appearance of his mother, 
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and she wept. ‘What have you done?” 
she cried. ‘What is this that you have 
done? Oh, come home (where you 
may be by bedtime) ere you do more 
ill to me and mine; for it is enough 
to smite my brother and your father.” 

“Dear mother, it is not these that 
I have smitten,’ said Jack; “it was 
but the enchanter in their shape. fand 
even if I had, it would not prove that 
a man should wear a gyve on his right 
leg.” 

And at this the appearance gobbled 
like a turkey. 

He never knew how he did that; but 
he swung the sword on the one side, 
and clove the appearance through the 
midst; and it cried out aloud with the 
voice of his mother; and fell to the 
ground; and with the fall of it, the 
house was gone from over Jack’s head, 
and he stood alone in the woods, and 
the gyve was loosened from his leg. 

“Well,” said he, “the enchanter is 
now dead, and the fetter gone.” But 
the cries rang in his soul, and the day 
was like night to him. “This has been 
a sore business,” said he. “Let me 
get forth out of the wood, and see the 
good that I have done to others.” 

He thought to leave the fetter where 
it lay, but when he turned to go, his 
mind was otherwise. So he stooped 
and put the gyve in his bosom; and 
the rough iron galled him as he went, 
and his bosom bled. 

Now when he was forth out of the 
wood upon the highway, he met folk 
returning from the field; and those he 
met had no fetter on the right leg, 
but, behold! they had one upon the 
left. Jack asked them what it signi- 
fied; and they said, “that was the 
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new wear, for the old was found to be 
a superstition.” Then he looked at 
them nearly; and there was a new 
ulcer on the left ankle, and the old one 
on the right was not yet healed. 

“Now, may God forgive me!” criec 
Jack. “I would I were well home.” 

And when he was home, there lay his 
uncle smitten on the head, and _ his 
father pierced through the heart, anc 
his mother cloven through the midst 
And he sat in the lone house and wept 
beside the bodies. 


MORAL. 


Old is the tree and the fruit good, 
Very old and thick the wood. 
Woodman, is your courage stout? 
Beware! the root is wrapped about 


Your mother’s heart, your father’: 
bones; 

And like the mandrake comes witl 
groans. 


IX. 
THE FOUR REFORMERS. 


Four reformers met under a brambl 
bush. They were all agreed the worl 
must be changed. ‘We must abolis] 
property,” said one. 

“We must abolish marriage,” sai 
the second. 

“We must abolish God,” said th 
third. 

“I wish we could abolish work,” sai 
the fourth. 

“Do not let us get beyond practice 
politics,” said the first. “The firs 
thing is to reduce men to a commo 
level.” 


“The first thing,” said the seconc 
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“is to give freedom to the sexes.” 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is 
to find out how to do it.” 

“The first step,” said the first, “is 
to abolish the Bible.” 

“The first thing,” said the second “‘is 
to abolish the laws.” 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is 
to abolish mankind.” 


X. 


THE MAN AND HIS FRIEND. 
A MAN quarreled with his friend. 

“T have been much deceived in you,” 
said the man. 

And the friend made a face at him 
and went away. 

A little after, they both died, and 
came together before the great white 
Justice of the Peace. It began to 
look black for the friend, but the man 
for a while had a clear character and 
was getting in good spirits. 

“T find here some record of a quar- 
rel,’ said the justice, looking in his 


notes. “Which of you was in the 
wrong?” 
“He was,” said the man. “He spoke 


ill of me behind my back.” 

“Did he so?” said the justice. “And 
pray how did he speak abeut your 
neighbours?” 

“Oh, he had always a nasty tongue,” 
said the man. 

“And you chose him for your 
friend?” cried the justice. “My good 
fellow, we have no use here for fools.” 

So the man was cast in the pit, and 
the friend laughed out aloud in the 
dark and remained to be tried on other 
charges. 
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XI. 
THE READER. 


“T NEVER read such an impious book,” 
said the reader, throwing it on the 
floor. 

“You need not hurt me,” said the 
book; “you will only get less for me 
second hand, and I did not write my- 
Selling 

“That is true,” said the reader, “My 
quarrel is with your author.” 

“Ah, well,” said the book, “you need 
not buy his rant.” 

“That is true,” said the reader. “But 
I thought him such a cheerful writer.” 

“T find him so,” said the book. 

“You must be differently made from 
me,” said the reader. 

“Let me tell you a fable,” said the 
book. ‘‘There were two men wrecked 
upon a desert island; one of them made 
believe he was at home, the other ad- 
mitted——” 

“Oh, I know your kind of fable,” 
said the reader. “They both died.” 

“And so they did,” said the book. 
“No doubt of that. And everybody 
else.” 

“That is true,” said the reader. “Push 


it a little further for this once. And 
when they were all dead?” 
“They were in God’s hands, the 


same as before,” said the book. 

“Not much to boast of, by your ac- 
count,” cried the reader. 

“Who is impious now?” said the 
book. 

And the reader put him on the fire. 


“The coward crouches from the rod, 
And loathes the iron face of God.” 
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XII. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE 
TRAVELLER. 


“Look round you,” said the citizen. 
“This is the largest market in the 
world.” 
“Oh, surely not,” said the traveller. 
‘Well, perhaps not -the largest,” said 
the citizen, “but much the best.” 
“You are certainly wrong there,” 
said the traveller, “I can tell you.. .” 
They buried the stranger at the dusk. 


XIII. 


THE DISTINGUISHED 
STRANGER. 


ONCE upon a time there came to this 
earth a visitor from a neighbouring 
planet. And he was met at the place 
of his descent by a great philosopher, 
who was to show him everything. 

First of all they came through a 
wood, and the stranger looked upon 
the trees. “Whom have we here?” 
said he. 

“These are only vegetables,’ said 
the philosopher. “They are alive, but 
not at all interesting.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the 
stranger. “They seem to have very 
good manners. Do they never speak?” 

“They lack the gift,” said the phi- 
losopher. 

“Vet I think I hear them sing,” said 
the other. 

“That is only the wind among the 
leaves,” said the philosopher. “I will 


explain to you the theory of winds: 
it is very interesting.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “I wish 
I knew what they are thinking.” 

“They cannot think,” said the phi- 
losopher. 

“JT don’t know about that,” returned 
the stranger: and then, laying his hand 
upon a trunk: “I like these people,” 
said he. 

“They are not people at all,” said the 
philosopher. “Come along.” 

Next they came through a meadow 
where there were cows. 

“These are very dirty people,” said 
the stranger. 

“They are not people at all,” said 
the philosopher; and he explained what 
a cow is in scientific words which I 
have forgotten. 

“That is all one to me,” said the 
stranger. “But why do they never 
look up?” 

“Because they are graminivorous,” 
said the philosopher; ‘and to live upon 
grass, which is not highly nutritious, 
requires so close an attention to busi- 
ness that they have no time to think, 
or speak, or look at the scenery, o1 
keep themselves clean.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “that is 
one way to live, no doubt. But J 
prefer the people with the green 
heads.” 

Next they came into a city, and the 
streets were full of men and women. 

“These are very odd people,” sai¢ 
the stranger. 

“They are the people of the great- 
est nation in the world,” said the phi 
losopher. 

“Are they indeed?” said the stranger 
“They scarcely look so.” 
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XIV. 


THE CART-HORSES AND THE 
SADDLE-HORSE. 


Two cart-horses, a gelding and a mare, 
were brought to Samoa, and put in the 
same field with a saddle-horse to run 
free on the island. ‘They were rather 
afraid to go near him, for they saw 
he was a saddle-horse, and supposed 
he would not speak to them. Now the 
saddle-horse had never seen creatures 
so big. ‘These must be great chiefs,” 
thought he, and he approached them 
civilly. “Lady and gentleman,” said 
he, “I understand you are from the 
colonies. I offer you my affectionate 
compliments, and make you heartily 
welcome to the islands.” 

The colonials looked at him askance, 
and consulted with each other. 

“Who can he be,” said the gelding. 

“He seems suspiciously civil,” said 
the mare. 

“T do not think he can be much ac- 
count,” said the gelding. 

“Depend upon it he is only a Kan- 
aka,” said the mare. 

Then they turned to him. 

“Go to the devil!” said the gelding. 
‘“T wonder at your impudence, speak- 
ing to persons of our quality!” cried 
the mare. 

The saddle-horse went away by him- 
self. “I was right,” said he, “they are 
great chiefs,” 


XV. 
THE TADPOLE AND THE FROG. 


“Be ashamed of yourself,” said the 
frog. ‘When I was a tadpole, I had 
no tail.” 


‘bashes. 
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“Just what I thought!” said the tad- 
pole. “You never were a tadpole.” 


XVI. 
SOMETHING IN IT. 


THE natives told him many tales. In 
particular, they warned him of the 
house of yellow reeds tied with black 
sinnet, how any one who tot.ched it 
became instantly the prey of Akaanga, 
and was handed on to him by Miru 
the ruddy, and hocussed with the kava 
of the dead, and baked in the ovens. 
and eaten by the eaters of the dead. 

“There is nothing in it,” said the mis- 
sionary. 

There was a bay upo.: that island, 
a very fair bay to look upon; but, 
by the native saying, it was death to 
bathe there. “There is nothing in 
that,’ said the missionary; and he 
came to the bay, and went swimming. 
Presently an eddy took him and bore 
him towards the reef. “Oho!” thought 
the missionary, “it seems there is some- 
thing in it after all.” And he swam 
the harder, but the eddy carried him 
away. “I do not care about this eddy,” 
said the missionary; and even as he 
said it, he was aware of a house raised 
on piles above the sea; it was built 
of yellow reeds, one reed joined with 
another, and the whole bound with 
black sinnet; a ladder led to the door, 
and all about the house hung cala- 
He had never seen such a 
house, nor yet such calabashes; and the 
eddy set for the ladder. “This is singu- 
lar,” said the missionary, but there 
can be nothing in it.” And he laid 
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hold of the ladder and went up. It 
was a fine house; but there was no 
man there; and when the missionary 
looked back he saw no island, only the 
heaving of the sea. “It is strange about 
the island,” said the missionary, “but 
who’s afraid? my stories are the true 
ones.” And he laid hold of a calabash, 
for he was one that loved curiosities. 
Now he had no sooner laid hand upon 
the calabash than that which he han- 
dled, and that which he saw and stood 
on, burst like a bubble and was gone; 
and night closed upon him, and the 
waters, and the meshes of the net; 
and he wallowed there like a fish. 

“A body would think there was some- 
thing in this,’ said the missionary. 
“But if these tales are true, I wonder 
what about my tales!” 

Now the flaming of Akaang’s torch 
drew near in the night; and the mis- 
shapen hands groped in the meshes of 
the net; and they took the missionary 
between the finger and the thumb, and 
bore him dripping in the night and 
silence to the place of the ovens of 
Miru. And there was Miru, ruddy in 
the glow of the ovens; and there sat 
her four daughters, and made the kava 
of the dead; and there sat the comers 
out of the islands of the living, drip- 
ping and lamenting. 

This was a dread place to reach for 
any of the sons of men. But of all 
who ever came there, the missionary 
was the most concerned; and, to make 
thmgs worse, the person next him was 
a convert of his own. 

“Aha,” said the convert, “so you 
are here like your neighbours? And 
how about all your stories?” 

“Tt seems,” said the missionary, with 
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bursting tears, “that there was nothing 
in them.” 

By this the kava of the dead was 
ready, and the daughters of Miru be- 
gan to intone in the old manner of 
singing. ‘Gone are the green islands 
and the bright sea, the sun and the: 
moon and the forty million stars, and’ 
life and love and hope. Henceforth is: 
no more, only to sit in the night and: 
silence, and see your friends devoured}: 
for life is a deceit, and the bandage is: 
taken from your eyes.” 

Now when the singing was done, one 
of the daughters came with the bowl. 
Desire of that kava rose in the mis- 
sionary’s bosom; he lusted for it like 
a swimmer for the land, or a bride- 
groom for his bride; and he reached: 
out his hand, and took the bowl, and 
would have drunk. And then he re- 
membered, and put it back. 

“Drink!” sang the daughter of Miru, 
“There is no kava like the kava of 
the dead, and to drink of it once is the 
reward of living.” 

“I thank you. It smells excellent,’ 
said the missionary. “But I am a blue- 
ribbon man myself; and though I am 
aware there is a difference of opinion 
even in our own confession, I have 
always held kava to be excluded.” 

“What!” cried the convert. “Are 
you going to respect a taboo at a time 
like this? And you were always so op» 
posed to taboos when you were alive!’ 

“To other people’s,” said the mis; 
sionary. “Never to my own.” 

“But yours have all proved wren 
said the convert. 

“It looks like it,” said the ee 
ary, “and I can’t help that. No reason 
why I should break my word.” 
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“T never heard the like of this!” 
cried the daughter of Miru. ‘Pray, 
what do you expect to gain?” 


“That is not the point,” said the 
missionary. “I took this pledge for 
others, I am not going to break it for 
myself.” 


The daughter of Miru was puzzled; 
she came and told her mother, and 
Miru was vexed; and they went and 
told Akadnga. 

“I don’t know what to do about 
this,” said Akainga; and he came and 
reasoned with the missionary. 

“But there is such a thing as right 
and wrong,” said the missionary; “and 
your ovens cannot alter that.” 

“Give the kava to the rest,” said Aka- 
anga to the daughters of Miru. “I 
must get rid of this sea-lawyer in- 
stantly, or worse will come of it.” 

The next moment the missionary 
came up in the midst of the sea, and 
there before him were the palm trees 
of the island. He swam to the shore 
gladly, and landed. Much matter of 
thought was in that missionary’s mind. 


“IT seem to have been misinformed 
upon some points,” said he. » “Per- 
haps there is not much in it, as I sup- 
posed; but there is something in it 
after all. Let me be glad of that.” 


And he rang the bell for service. 


MORAL. 


The sticks break, the stones crumble, 
The eternal altars tilt and tumble, 
Sanctions and tales dislimn like mist, 
About the amazed evangelist. 

He stands unshook from age to youth 
Upon one pin-point of the truth. 


words,” returned the priest. 
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FAITH, HALF FAITH, AND NO 
FAITH AT ALL. 


In the ancient days there went three 
men upon pilgrimage; one was a priest, 
and one was a virtuous person, and the 
third was an old rover with his axe. 

As they went, the priest spoke about 
the grounds of faith. 

“We find the proofs of our religion 
in the works of nature,” said he, and 
beat his breast. 

“That is true,’ said the virtuous per- 
son. 

“The peacock has a scrannel voice,” 
said the priest, “as has been laid down 
always in our books. How cheering!” 
he cried, in a voice like one that wept. 
“How comforting!” 

“T require no such proofs,” said the 
virtuous person. 

“Then you have no reasonable faith,” 
said the priest. 

“Great is the right, and shall pre- 
vail!” cried the virtuous person. 
“There is loyalty in my soul; be sure, 
there is loyalty in the mind of Odin.” 

“These are but playthings upon 
“A sack- 
ful of such trash is nothing to the pea- 
cock.” 

Just then they passed a country 
farm, where there was a peacock seated 
on a rail; and the bird opened its 
mouth and sang with the voice of a 
nightingale. 

“Where are you now?” asked the vir- 
tuous person. “And yet this shakes 
not me! Great is the truth, and shall 
prevail!” 

“The devil fly away with that pea- 
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cock!” said the priest; and he was 
downcast for a mile or two. 

But presently they came to a shrine, 
where a Fakeer performed miracles. 

“Ah!” said the priest, “here are the 
true grounds of faith. The peacock 
was but an adminicle. This is the 
base of our religion.” And he beat 
upon his breast, and groaned like one 
with colic. 

“Now to me,” said the virtuous per- 
son, “all this is as little to the purpose 
as the peacock. I believe because I 
see the right is great and must pre- 
vail; and this Fakeer might carry on 
with his conjuring tricks till dooms- 
day, and it would not play bluff upon 
a man like me.” 

Now at this the Fakeer was so much 
incensed that his hand trembled; and, 
lo! in the midst of a miracle the cards 
fell from up his sleeves. 

“Where are you now?” said the vir- 


tuous person. “And yet it shakes not 
me!” 

“The devil fly away with the 
Fakeer!’’ cried the priest. “I really do 


not see the good of going on with this 
pilgrimage.” 

“Cheer up!” cried the virtuous per- 
son. “Great is the right, and shall pre- 
vail!” 

“Tf you are quite sure it will pre- 
vail,” says the priest. 

“T pledge my word for that,” said 
the virtuous person. 

So the other began to go on again 
with a better heart. 

At last one came running, and told 
them all was lost; that the powers of 
darkness had besieged the Heavenly 
Mansions, that Odin was to die, and 
evil triumph. 
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‘T have been grossly deceived,” cried 
the virtuous person. 

“All is lost now,” said the priest. 

“T wonder if it is too late to make 
it up with the devil?” said the vir- 
tuous person. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said the priest. 
“And at any rate we can but try. But. 
what are you doing with your axe?” 
says he to the rover. 

“T am off to die with Odin,” said 
the rover. 


XVIII. 
THE TOUCHSTONE. 


Tue King was a man that stood well! 
before the world; his smile was sweet! 
as clover, but his soul withinsides was: 
as little as a pea. He had two sons}; 
and the younger son was a boy after: 
his heart, but the elder was one whom) 
he feared. It befell one morning that! 
the drum was sounded in the dun be-- 
fore it was yet day; and the King: 
rode with his two sons, and a braves 
array behind them. They rode two: 
hours, and came to the foot of a brown: 
mountain that was very steep. 

“Where do we ride?” said the elden 
son. 

“Across this brown mountain,” said 
the King, and smiled to himself. 

“My father knows what he is do- 
ing,” said the younger son. 

And they rode two hours more, and 
came to the sides of a black river that 
was wondrous deep. 

“And where do we ride?” asked the 
elder son. 

“Over this black river,” said 
King, and smiled to himself. 
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“My father knows what he is do- 
ing,” said the younger son. 

And they rode all that day, and 
about the time of the sunsetting came 
to the side of a lake, where was a 
great dun. 

“Tt is here we ride,” said the King; 
“to a King’s house, and a priest’s, and 
a house where you will learn much.” 

At the gates of the dun, the King 
who was a priest met them; and he 
was a grave man, and beside him stood 
his daughter, and she was as fair as 
the morn, and one that smiled and 
looked down. 

“These are my two sons,” said the 
first King. 

“And here is my daughter,” said the 
King who was a priest. 

“She is a wonderful fine maid,” said 
the first King, “and I like her manner 
of smiling.” 

“They are wonderful well-grown 
lads,” said the second, ‘and I like 
their gravity.” 

And then the two Kings looked at 
each other, and said, “The thing may 
come about.” 

And in the meanwhile the two lads 
looked upon the maid, and the one 
grew pale and the other red; and the 
maid looked upon the ground smiling. 

“Here is the maid that I shall 
marry,” said the elder. “For I think 
she smiled upon me.” 

But the younger plucked his father 
by the sleeve. “Father,” said he, “a 
word in your ear. If I find favour 
in your sight, might not I wed this 
maid, for I think she smiles upon me?” 

“A word in yours,” said the King his 
father. “Waiting is good hunting, and 
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when the teeth are shut the tongue is 
at home.” : 

Now they were come into the dun, 
and feasted; and this was a great house, 
so that the lads were astonished; and 
the King that was a priest sat at the 
end of the board and was silent, so 
that the lads were filled with rever- 
ence; and the maid served them smil- 
ing with downcast eyes, so that their 
hearts were enlarged. 

Before it was day, the elder son 
arose, and he found the maid at her 
weaving, for she was a diligent girl. 
“Maid,” quoth he, “I would fain marry 
you.” 

“You must speak with my father,” 
said she, and she looked upon the 
ground smiling, and became like the 
rose. 

“Her heart is with me,” said the 
elder son, and he went down to the 
lake and sang. 

A little after came the younger son. 
“Maid,” quoth he, “if our fathers were 
agreed, I would like well to marry 
you.” 

“You can speak to my father,” said 
she; and looked upon the ground, and 
smiled and grew like the rose. 

“She is a dutiful daughter,’ said 
the younger son, “she will make an 
obedient wife.” And then he thought, 
“What shall I do?” and he remembered 
the King her father was a priest; so 
he went into the temple, and sacrificed 
a weasel and a hare. 

Presently the news got about; and 
the two lads and the first King were 
called into the presence of the King 
who was a priest, where he sat upon 
the high seat. 

“Little I reck of gear,’ said the 
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King who was a priest, “and little of 
power. For we live here among the 
shadow of things, and the heart is sick 
of seeing them. And we stay here in 
the wind like raiment drying, and the 
heart is weary of the wind. But one 
thing I love, and that is truth; and for 
one thing will I give my daughter, and 
that is the trial stone. For in the 
light of that stone the seeming goes, 
and the being shows, and all things be- 
sides are worthless. Therefore, lads, 
if ye would wed my daughter, out foot, 
and bring me the stone of touch, for 
that is the price of her.” 

“A word in your ear,’ said the 
younger son to his father. “I think we 
do very well without. this stone.” 

“A word in yours,’ said the father. 
“T am of your way of thinking; but 
when the teeth are shut the tongue 
is at home.’ And he smiled to the 
King that was a priest. 

But the elder son got to his feet, 
and called the King that was a priest 
by the name of father. ‘For whether 
I marry the maid or no, I will call you 
by that word for the love of your 
wisdom; and even now I will ride 
forth and search the world for the 
stone of touch.” So he said farewell, 
and rode into the world. 

“T think I will go, too,” said the 
younger son, “if I can have your 
leave. For my heart goes out to the 
maid.” 

“You will ride home with me,” said 
his father. 

So they rode home, and when they 
came to the dun, the King had his son 
into his treasury. ‘Here,’ said he, 
“is the touchstone which shows truth; 
for there is no truth but plain truth; 
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and if you will look in this, you will 
see yourself as you are.” 

And the younger son looked in it, 
and saw his face as it were the face 
of a beardless youth, and he was well 
enough pleased; for the thing was a 
piece of a mirror. 

“Here is no such great thing to 
make a work about,” said he; “but if 
it will get me the maid, I shall never 
complain. But what a fool is my 
brother to ride into the world, and the 
thing all the while at home!” 

So they rode back to the other dun, 
and showed the mirror to the King 
that was a priest; and when he had 
looked in it, and seen himself like a 
King, and his house like a King’s 
house, and all things like themselves, 
he cried out and blessed God. “For 
now I know,” said he, “there is no 
truth but the plain truth; and I am a 
King indeed, although my heart mis- 
gave me.” And he pulled down _ his 
temple, and built a new one; and then 
the younger son was married to the 
maid. 

In the meantime the elder son rode 
into the world to find the touchstone 
of the trial of truth; and whenever he 
came to a place of habitation, he would 
ask the men if they had heard of it. 
And in every place the men answered: 
“Not only have we heard of it, but 
we alone, of all men, possess the thing 
itself, and it hangs in the side of our 
chimney to this day.’ Then would the 
elder son be glad, and beg for a sight 
of it. And sometimes it would be a 
piece of mirror, that showed the seem- 
ing of things; and then he would say, 
“This can never be, for there should 
be more than seeming.” And some- 
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times it would be a lump of coal, 
which showed nothing; and then he 
would say, “This can never be, for at 
least there is the seeming.” And 
sometimes it would be a touchstone 
indeed, beautiful in hue, adorned with 
polishing, the light inhabiting its sides; 
and when he found this, he would 
beg the thing, and the persons of that 
place would give it him, for all men 
were very generous of that gift; so 
that at the last he had his wallet full 
of them, and they clicked together 
when he rode; and when he halted by 
the side of the way he would take 
them out and try them, till his head 
turned like the tails upon a windmill. 

“A murrain upon this _ business!” 
said the elder son, “for I perceive no 
end to it. Here I have the red, and 
here the blue, and the green; and to 
me they seem all excellent, and yet 
shame each other. A murrain on the 
trade! If it were not for the King, 
that is a priest and whom I have called 
my father, and if it were not for the 
fair maid of the dun that makes my 
mouth to sing and my heart to enlarge, 
I would even tumble them all into the 


salt sea, and go home and be a King 


like other folk.” 

But he was like the hunter that has 
seen a stag upon a mountain, so that 
the night may fall, and the fire be 
kindled, and the lights shine in his 
house; but desire of that stag is single 
in his bosom. 

Now after many years the elder son 
came upon the side of the salt sea; 
and it was night, and a savage place, 
and the clamour of the sea was loud. 
There he was aware of a house, and 
aman that sat there by the light of a 
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candle, for he had no fire. Now the 
elder son came in to him, and the man 
gave him water to drink, for he had 
no bread; and wagged his head when he 
was spoken to, for he had no words. 

“Have you the touchstone of truth?” 
asked the elder son; and when the man 
had wagged his head, “I might have 
known that,” cried the elder son. “I 
have here a wallet full of them!” And 
with that he laughed, although his 
heart was weary. 

And with that the man laughed too, 
and with the fuff of his laughter the 
candle went out. 

“Sleep,” said the man, “for now I 
think you have come far enough; and 
your quest is ended, and my candle is 
out.” 

Now when the morning came, the 
man gave him a clear pebble in his 
hand, and it had no beauty and no 
colour; and the elder son looked upon 
it scornfully and shook his head; and 
he went away, for it seemed a small 
affair to him. 

All that day he rode, and his mind 
was quiet, and the desire of the chase 
allayed. “How if this poor pebble be 
the touchstone, after all?” said he: 
and he got down from his horse, and 
emptied forth his wallet by the side 
of the way. Now, in the light of each 
other, all the touchstones lost their hue 
and fire, and withered like stars at 
morning; but in the light of the pebble, 
their beauty remained, only the pebble 
was the most bright. And the elder 
son smote upon his brow. “How if 
this be the truth?” he cried, “‘that all 
are a little truer’? And he took the 
pebble, and turned its light upon the 
heavens, and they deepened about him 
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like the pit; and he turned it on the 
hills, and the hills were cold and 
rugged, but life ran in their sides so 
that his own life bounded; and he 
turned it on the dust, and he beheld 
the dust with joy and terror; and he 
turned it on himself, and kneeled down 
and prayed. 

“Now, thanks be to God,” said the 
elder son, “I have found the touch- 
stone; and now I may turn my reins, 
and ride home to the King and to the 
maid of the dun that makes my mouth 
to sing and my heart enlarge.” 

Now when he came to the dun, he 
saw children playing by the gate where 
the King had met him in the old days; 
and this stayed his pleasure, for he 
thought in his heart, “It is here my 
children should be playing.” And 
when he came into the hall, there was 
his brother on the high seat and the 
maid beside him; and at that his anger 
rose, for he thought in his heart, “It 
is I that should be sitting there, and 
the maid beside me.” 

“Who are you?” said his brother. 
“And what make you in the dun?” 

“T am your elder brother,” he re- 
plied. “And I am come to marry the 
maid, for I have brought the touch- 
stone of truth.” 

Then the younger brother laughed 
aloud. ‘Why,’ said he, “I found the 
touchstone years ago, and married the 
maid, and there are our children play- 
ing at the gate.” 

Now at this the elder brother grew 
as grey as the dawn. “I pray you have 
dealt justly,” said he, “for I perceive 
my life is lost.” 

“Justly?” quoth the younger brother. 
“It becomes you ill, that are a restless 
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man and a runagate, to doubt my jus- 
tice, or the King my father’s, that are 
sedentary folk and known in the land.” 

“Nay,” said the elder brother, “you 
have all else, have patience also; and 
suffer me to say the world is full of 
touchstones, and it appears not easily 
which is true.” 


“T have no shame of mine,” said the 
younger brother. “There it is, and 
look in it.” 


So the elder brother looked in the 
mirror, and he was sore amazed; for 
he was an old man, and his hair was 
white upon his head; and he sat down 
in the hall and wept aloud. 


“Now,” said the younger brother, 
“see what a fool’s part you have played, 
that ran over all the world to seek 
what was lying in your father’s treas- 
ury, and came back an old carle for the 
dogs to bark at, and without chick or 
child. And I that was dutiful and wise 
sit here crowned with virtues and 
pleasures, and happy in the light of 
my hearth,” 

“Methinks you have a cruel tongue,” 
said the elder brother; and he pulled 
out the clear pebble and turned its light 
on his brother; and behold the man 
was lying, his soul was shrunk into the 
smallness of a pea, and his heart was 
a bag of little fears like scorpions, and 
love was dead in his bosom. And at 
that the elder brother cried out aloud, 
and turned the light of the pebble on 
the maid, and lo! she was but a mask 
of a woman, and withinsides she was 
quite dead, and she smiled as a clock 
ticks, and knew not wherefore. 


“Oh, well,” said the elder brother, 
“I perceive there is both good and bad. 
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So fare ye all as well as ye may in 
the dun; but I will go forth into the 
world with my pebble in my pocket.” 


XIX. 


THE POOR THING. 

THERE was a man in the islands who 
fished for his bare bellyful, and took 
his life in his hands to go forth upon 
the sea between four planks. But 
though he had much ado, he was merry 
of heart; and the gulls heard him laugh 
when the spray met him. And though 
he had little lore, he was sound of 
spirit; and when the fish came to his 
hook in the mid-waters, he blessed God 
without weighing. He was bitter poor 
in goods and bitter ugly in counte- 
nance, and he had no wife. 

It fell in the time of the fishing 
that the man awoke in his house about 
the midst of the afternoon. The fire 
burned in the midst, and the smoke 
went up and the sun came down by the 
chimney. And the man was aware of 
the likeness of one that warmed his 
hands at the red peats. 

“T greet you,” said the man, “in the 
name of God.” 

“T greet you,” said he that warmed 
his hands, “but not in the name of 
God, for I am none of His; nor in 
the name of Hell, for I am not of 
Hell. For I am but a bloodless thing, 
less than wind and lighter than a sound, 
and the wind goes through me like a 
net, and I am broken by a sound and 
shaken by the cold.” 

“Be plain with me,” said the man, 
“and tell me your name and of your 
nature.” 
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“My name,” quoth the other, “is not 
yet named, and my nature not yet sure. 
For I am part of a man; and I was 
a part of your fathers, and went out 
to fish and fight with them in the an- 
cient days. But now is my turn not 
yet come; and I wait until you have 
a wife, and then shall I be in your son, 
and a brave part of him, rejoicing 
manfully to launch the boat into the 
surf, skilful to direct the helm, and a 
man of might where the ring closes 
and the blows are going.” 

“This is a marvellous thing to hear,” 
said the man; “and if you are indeed 
to be my son, I fear it will go ill with 
you; for I am bitter poor in goods 
and bitter ugly in face, and I shall 
never get me a wife if I live to the 
age of eagles.” 

“All this have I come to remedy, 
my Father,” said the Poor Thing; “for 
we must go this night to the little isle 
of sheep, where our fathers lie in the 
dead-cairn, and to-morrow to the Earl’s 
Hall, and there shall you find a wife 
by my providing.” 

So the man rose and put forth his 
boat at the time of the sunsetting; 
and the Poor Thing sat in the prow, 
and the spray blew through his bones 
like snow, and the wind whistled in his 
teeth, and the boat dipped not with 
the weight of him. 

“TJ am fearful to see you, my son,” 
said the man. “For methinks you are 
no thing of God.” 

“Tt is only the wind that whistles in 
my teeth,” said the Poor Thing, “and 
there is no life in me to keep it out.” 

So they came to the little isle of 
sheep, where the surf burst all about 
it in the midst of the sea, and it was 
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all green with bracken, and all wet 
with dew, and the moon enlightened it. 
They ran the boat into a cove, and set 
foot to land; and the man came heavily 
behind among the rocks in the deep- 
ness of the bracken, but the Poor 
Thing went before him like a smoke 
in the light of the moon. So they 
came to the dead-cairn, and they laid 
their ears to the stones; and the dead 
complained within-sides like a swarm 
of bees: “Time was that marrow was 
in our bones, and strength in our 
sinews; and the thoughts of our head 
were clothed upon with acts and the 
words of men. But now are we broken 
in sunder, and the bonds of our bones 
are loosed, and our thoughts lie in the 
dust.” 

Then said the Poor Thing: “Charge 
them that they give you the virtue 
they withheld.” 

And the man said: “Bones of my 
fathers, greeting! for I am sprung from 
your loins. And now, behold, I break 
open the piled stones of your cairn, 
and let in the noon between your ribs. 
Count it well done, for it was to be; 
and give me what I come seeking in 
the name of blood and in the name of 
God.” 

And the spirits of the dead stirred 
in the cairn like ants; and they spoke: 
“You have broken the roof of our 
cairn and let in the noon between our 
ribs; and you have the strength of the 
still-living. But what virtue have we? 
what power, or what jewel here in the 
dust with us, that any living man 
should covet or receive it? for we are 
less than nothing. But we tell you 
one thing, speaking with many voices 
like bees, that the way is plain before 
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all like the grooves of launching: So 
forth into life and fear not, for so did 
we all in the ancient ages.” And their 
voices passed away like an eddy in a 
river. 

“Now,” said the Poor Thing, “they 
have told you a lesson, but make them 
give you a gift. Stoop your hand 
among the bones without drawback, 
and you shall find their treasure.” 

So the man stooped his hand, and 
the dead laid hold upon it many and 
faint like ants; but he shook them off, 
and behold, what he brought up in his 
hand was the shoe of a horse, and it 
was rusty. 

“Tt is a thing of no price,” 
man, “for it is rusty.” 

“We shall see that,’ said the Poor 
Thing; “for in my thought it is a good 
thing to do what our fathers did, and 
to keep what they kept without ques- 
tion. And in my thought one thing is 
as good as another in this world; and 
a shoe of a horse will do.” 

Now they got into their boat with 
the horseshoe, and when the dawn was 
come they were aware of the smoke of 
the Earl’s town and the bells of the 
Kirk that beat. So they set foot to. 
shore; and the man went up to the 
market among the fishers over against 
the palace and the Kirk; and he was 
bitter poor and bitter ugly, and he 
had never a fish to sell, but only a shoe 
of a horse in his creel, and it rusty. 

“Now,” said the Poor Thing, “do so 
and so, and you shall find a wife and I 
a mother.” 

It befell that the Earl’s daughter | 
came forth to go into the Kirk upon | 
her prayers; and when she saw the! 
poor man stand in the market with. 


quoth the 
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only the shoe of a horse, and it rusty, 
it came in her mind it should be a 
thing of price. 

“What is that?” quoth she. 

“Tt is the shoe of a horse,” said the 
man. 

“And what is the use of it?” quoth 
the Earl’s daughter. 

“Tt is for no use,” said the man. 

“T may not believe that,” said she; 
“else why should you carry it?” 

“T do so,” said he, “because it was 
so my fathers did in the ancient ages; 
and I have neither a better reason nor 
a worse.” 

Now the Earl’s daughter could not 
find it in her mind to believe him. 
“Come,” quoth she, “sell me this, for 
I am sure it is a thing of price.” 

“Nay,” said the man, “the thing is 
not for sale.” 

“What!” cried the Earl’s daughter. 
“Then what make you here in the 
‘town’s market, with the thing in your 
creel and nought beside?” 

“T sit here,” says the man, “‘to get 
me a wife.” 

“There is no sense in any of these 
answers,” thought the Earl’s daughter; 
“and I could find it in my heart to 
weep.” : 

By came the Earl upon that; and 
she called him and told him all. And 
when he had heard, he was of his 
daughter’s mind that this should be a 
thing of virtue; and charged the man 
to set a price upon the thing, or else 
be hanged upon the gallows; and that 
was near at hand, so that he man could 
see it. 

“The way of life is straight like the 
grooves of launching,’ quoth the man. 
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“And if I am hanged let me be 
hanged.” : 

“Why!” cried the Earl, “will you 


set your neck against a shoe of a horse, 
and it rusty?” 

“In my thought,” said the man, “one 
thing is as good as another in this 
world; and a shoe of a horse will do.” 

“This can never be,’ thought the 
Earl; and he stood and looked upon 
the man, and bit his beard. 

And the man looked up at him and 
smiled. “It was so my fathers did in 
the ancient ages,” quoth he to the 
Earl, “and I have neither a better rea- 
son nor a worse.” 


“There is no sense in any of this,” 
thought the Earl, “and I must be 
growing old.” So he had his daughter 
on one side, and says he: “Many suit- 
ors have you denied, my child. But 
here is a very strange matter that a 
man should cling so to a shoe of a 
horse, and it rusty; and that he should 
offer it like a thing for sale, and yet 
not sell it; and that he should sit there 
seeking a wife. If I come not to the 
bottom of this thing, I shall have no 
more pleasure in bread; and I can see 
no way, but either I should hang or 
you should marry him.” 

“By ‘my troth, but he is bitter ugly,” 
said the Earl’s daughter. ‘How if the 
gallows be so near at hand?” 

“Tt was not so,” said the Earl, “that 
my fathers did in the ancient ages. I 
am like the man, and can give you 
neither a better reason nor a worse. 
But do you, prithee, speak with him 
again.” 

So the Earl’s daughter spoke to the 
man. “If you were not so bitter ugly,” 
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quoth she, “my father the Earl would 
have us marry.” 

“Bitter ugly am I,’ said the man, 
“and you as fair as May. Bitter ugly I 
am and what of that? It was so my 
fathers ig 

“In the name of God,” said the 
Earl’s daughter, “let your fathers be!” 

“Tf I had done that,” said the man, 
“you had never been chaffering with 
me here in the market, nor your father 
the Earl watching with the end of his 
eye.” 

“But come,” quoth the Earl’s daugh- 
ter, “this is a very strange thing, that 
you would have me wed for a shoe of 
a horse, and it rusty.” 

“In my thought,’ quoth the man, 
“one thing is as good oa 

“Oh, spare me that,” said the Earl’s 
daughter, ‘“‘and tell me why I should 
marry.” 

“Listen and look,” said the man. 

Now the wind blew through the Poor 
Thing like an infant crying, so that 
her heart was melted; and her eyes 
were unsealed, and she was aware of 
the thing as it were a babe unmothered, 
and she took it to her arms, and it 
melted in her arms like the air. 

“Come,” said the man, “behold a 
vision of our children, the busy hearth, 
and the white heads. And let that 
suffice, for it is all God offers.” 

“T have no delight in it,” said she; 
but with that she sighed. 

“The ways of life are straight like 
the grooves of launching,’ said the 
man; and he took her by the hand. 

“And what shall we do with the 
horse-shoe?” quoth she. 


“T will give it to your father,” said 
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the man; “and he can make a kirk and 
a mill of it for me.” 

It came to pass in time that the 
Poor Thing was born; but memory of 
these matters slept within him, and he 
knew not that which he had done. But 
he was a part of the eldest son; re- 
joicing manfully to launch the boat 
into the surf, skilful to direct the helm, 
and a man of might where the ring 
closes and the blows are going. 


XX. 


THE SONG OF THE MORROW. 
Tue King of Duntrine had a daughter 
when he was old, and she was the fair- 
est King’s daughter between two seas; 
her hair was like spun gold, and her 
eyes like pools in a river; and the 
King gave her a castle upon the sea 
beach, with a terrace, and a court of 
the hewn stone, and four towers at” 
the four corners. Here she dwelt and 
grew up, and had no care for the mor- 
row, and no power upon the hour, after 
the manner of simple men. 

It befell that she walked one day 
by the beach of the sea, when it was 
aytumn, and the wind blew from the 
place of rains; and upon the one hand 
of her the sea beat, and upon the 
other the dead leaves ran. This was 
the loneliest beach between two seas, 
and strange things had been done there 
in the ancient ages. Now the King’s 
daughter was aware of a crone that sat 
upon the beach. The sea foam ran to 
her feet, and the dead leaves swarmed 
about her back, and the rags blew — 
about her face in the blowing of the 
wind. 
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“Now,” said the King’s daughter, 
and she named a holy name, “‘this is 
the most unhappy old crone between 
two seas,” 

“Daughter of a King,” said the crone, 
“you dwell in a stone house, and your 
hair is like the gold; but what is your 
profit? Life is not long, nor lives 
strong; and you live after the way 
of simple men, and have no thought 
for the morrow and no power upon 
the hour.” 

“Thought for the morrow, I have,” 
said the King’s daughter; “but power 
upon the hour, that I have not.” And 
she mused with herself. 

Then the crone smote her lean hands 
one within the other, and laughed like 
a sea-gull. ‘Home!” cried she. “O 
daughter of a King, home to your 
stone house; for the longing is come 
upon you now, nor can you live any 
more after the manner of simple men. 
’ Home, and toil and suffer, till the gift 
come that will make you bare, and till 
the man come that will bring you care.” 

The King’s daughter made no more 
ado, but she turned about and went 
home to her house in silence. And 
when she was come into her chamber 
she called for her nurse. 

“Nurse,” said the King’s daughter, 
“thought is come upon me for the 
morrow, so that I can live no more 
after the manner of simple men. Tell 
me what I must do that I may have 
power upon the hour.” 

Then the nurse moaned like a snow 
wind. “Alas!” said he, “that this 
thing should be; but the thought is 
gone into your marrow, nor is there 
any curse against the thought. Be it 
so, then, even as you will; though 
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power is less than weakness, power 
shall you have; and though the thought 
is colder than winter, yet shall you 
think it to an end.” 

So the King’s daughter sat in her 
vaulted chamber in the masoned house, 
and she thought upon the thought. 
Nine years she sat; and the sea beat 
upon the terrace, and the gulls cried 
about the turrets, and wind crooned 
in the chimneys of the house. Nine 
years she came not abroad, nor tasted 
the clean air, neither saw God’s sky. 
Nine years she sat and looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, nor heard 
speech of any one, but thought upon 
the thought of the morrow. And her 
nurse fed her in silence, and she took 
of the food with her left hand, and 
ate it without grace. 

Now when the nine years were out, 
it fell dusk in the autumn, and there 
came a sound in the wind like a sound 
of piping. At that the nurse lifted 
up her finger in the vaulted house. 

“IT hear a sound in the wind,” said 
she, “that is like the sound of piping.” 

“Tt is but a little sound,” said the 
King’s daughter, “but yet is it souna 
enough for me.” 

So they went down in the dusk to 
the doors of the house, and along the 
beach of the sea. And the waves beat. 
upon the one hand, and upon the other 
the dead leaves ran; and the clouds 
raced in the sky, and the gulls flew 
widdershins. And when they came to 
that part of the beach where strange 
things had been done in the ancient 
ages, lo! there was the crone, and she 
was dancing widdershins. 

“What makes you dance widdershins, 
old crone?” said the King’s daughter; 
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“here upon the bleak beach, between 
the waves and the dead leaves?” 

“T hear a sound in the wind that 
is like a sound of piping,’ quoth she. 
“And it is for that I dance widder- 
shins. For the gift comes that will 
make you bare, and the man comes 
that must bring you care. But for me 
the morrow is come that I have 
thought upon, and the hour of my 
power.” 

“How comes it, crone,” said the 
King’s daughter, “that you waver like 
a tag, and pale like a dead leaf before 
my eyes?” 

“Because the morrow has come that 
I have thought upon, and the hour of 
my power,” said the crone; and she fell 
on the beach, and lo! she was but stalks 
of the sea tangle, and the dust of the 
sea sand, and the sand lice hopped 
upon the place of her. 

“This is the strangest thing that be- 
fell between two seas,” said the King’s 
daughter of Duntrine. 

But the nurse broke out and moaned 
like an autumn gale. “I am weary of 
the wind,” quoth she; and she be- 
wailed her day. 

The King’s daughter was aware of 
a man upon the beach; he went hooded 
so that none might perceive his face, 
and a pipe was underneath his arm. 
The sound of his pipe was like singing 
wasps, and like the wind that sings 
in windelstraw; and it took hold upon 
men’s ears like the crying of gulls. 

“Are you the comer?” quoth the 
King’s daughter of Duntrine. 

“T am the comer,” said he, “and 
these are the pipes that a man may 
hear, and I have power upon the hour, 
and this is the song of the morrow.” 
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And he piped the song of the morrow, 
and it was as long as years; and the 
nurse wept out aloud at the hearing of 
ate 

“This is true,” said the King’s daugh- 
ter, “that you pipe the song of the 
morrow; but that ye have power upon 
the hour, how may I know that? Show 
me a marvel here upon the beach, be- 
tween the waves and the dead leaves.” 

And the man said, “Upon whom?” 

“Here is my nurse,” quoth the King’s 
daughter. “She is weary of the wind. 
Show me a good marvel upon her.” 

And, lo! the nurse fell upon the 
beach as it were two handfuls of dead 
leaves, and the wind whirled them wid- 
dershins, and the sand lice hopped be- 
tween. 

“Tt is true,” said the King’s daugh- 
ter of Duntrine; “you are the comer, 
and you have power upon the hour. 
Come with me to my stone house.” 

So they went by the sea margin, 
and the man piped the song of the 
morrow, and the leaves followed be- 
hind them as they went. Then they 
sat down together; and the sea beat on 
the terrace, and the gulls cried about 
the towers, and the wind crooned in 
the chimneys of the house. Nine years 
they sat, and every year when it fell 
autumn, the man said, “This is the 
hour, and I have power in it;” and 
the daughter of the King said ,“Nay, 
but pipe me the song of the morrow.” 
And he piped it, and it was long like 
years. 

Now when the nine years were gone, 
the King’s daughter of Duntrine got 
her to her feet, like one that remem- 
bers; and she looked about her in the 
Masoned house; and all her servants | 
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were gone; only the man that piped sat 
upon the terrace with the hand upon his 
face; and as he piped the leaves ran 
about the terrace and the sea beat along 
the wall. Then she cried to him with 
a great voice, “This is the hour, and let 
me see the power in it.”’ And with that 
the wind blew off the hood from the 
man’s face, and, lo! there was no man 
there, only the clothes and the hood 
and the pipes tumbled one upon another 
in a corner of the terrace, and the dead 
leaves ran over them. 

And the King’s daughter of Duntrine 
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got her to that part of the beach where 
strange things had been done in the 
ancient ages; and there she sat her 
down. The sea foam ran to her feet, 
and the dead leaves swarmed about her 
back, and the veil blew about her face 
in the blowing of the wind. And when 
she lifted up her eyes, there was the 
daughter of a King come walking on the 
beach. Her hair was like the spun gold, 
and her eyes like pools in a river, and 
she had no thought for the morrow and 
no power upon the hour, after the man- 
ner of simple men. 
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WirTH the single exception of Falstaff, 
all Shakespeare’s characters are what we 
call marrying men. Mercutio, as he 
was own cousin to Benedick and Biron, 
would have come to the same end in 
the long run. Even Iago had a wife, 
and, what is far stranger, he was jeal- 
ous. People like Jacques and the Fool 
in Lear, although we can hardly imag- 
ine they would ever marry, kept single 
out of a cynical humour or for a broken 
heart, and not, as we do nowadays, from 
a spirit of incredulity and preference 
for the single state. For that matter, 
if you turn to George Sand’s French 
version of As You Like It (and I think 
I can promise you will like it but little), 
you will find Jacques marries Celia just 
as Orlando marries Rosalind. 

At least there seems to have been 
much less hesitation over marriage in 
Shakespeare’s days; and what hesitation 


there was was of a laughing sort, anc 
not much more serious, one way or the 
other, than that of Panurge. In mod: 
ern comedies the heroes are mostly of 
Benedick’s way of thinking, but twice 
as much in earnest, and not one quar- 
ter so confident. And I take this diff- 
dence as a proof of how sincere their 
terror is. They know they are only 
human after all; they know what gins 
and pitfalls lie about their feet; and 
how the shadow of matrimony waits, 
resolute and awful, at the cross-roads. 
They would wish to keep their liberty; 
but if that may not be, why, God’s will 


be done! “What, are you afraid of 
marriage?” asks Cécile, in Maitre 
Guerin. “Oh, mon Dieu, non!” replies 


Arthur; “I should take chloroform.” 
They look forward to marriage much in 
the same way as they prepare them- 
selves for death: each seems inevitable; 
each is a great Perhaps, and a leap into 
the dark, for which. when a man is in 
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the blue devils, he has specially to 
harden his heart. That splendid scoun- 
drel, Maxime de Trailles, took the news 
of marriages much as an old man hears 
the deaths of his contemporaries. 
“C’est désespérant,” he cried, throwing 
himself down in the arm-chair at Ma- 
dame Schontz’s; “c’est désespérant, 
nous nous marions tous!” Every mar- 
riage was like another gray hair on his 
head; and the jolly church bells seemed 
to taunt him with his fifty years and 
fair round belly. 

The fact is, we are much more afraid 
of life than our ancestors, and cannot 
find it in our hearts either to marry 
er not to marry. Marriage is terrify- 
ing, but so is a cold and forlorn old 
age. The friendships of men are vastly 
agreeable, but they are insecure. You 
know all the time that one friend will 
marry and put you to the door; a sec- 
ond accept a situation in China, and be- 
come no more to you than a name, a 
reminiscence, and an occasional crossed 
letter, very laborious to read; a third 
will take up with some religious crotchet 
and treat you to sour looks thencefor- 
ward. So, in one way or another, life 
forces men apart and breaks up the 
goodly fellowships for ever. The very 
flexibility and ease which make men’s 
friendships so agreeable while they en- 
dure, make them the easier to destroy 
and forget. And a man who has a few 
friends, or one who has a dozen (if 
there be any one so wealthy on this 
earth), cannot forget on how precarious 
a base his happiness reposes; and how 
by a stroke or two of fate—a death, a 
few light words, a piece of stamped 
paper, a woman’s bright eyes—he may 
be left, in a month. destitute of all. 
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Marriage is certainly a perilous remedy. 
Instead of on two or three, you stake 
your happiness on one life only. But 
still, as the bargain is more explicit and 
complete on your part, it is more so 
on the other; and you have not to fear 
sO many contingencies; it is not every 
wind that can blow you from your an- 
chorage; and so long as Death with- 
holds his sickle, you will always have a 
friend at home. People who share a 
cell in the Bastile, or are thrown to- 
gether on an uninhabited isle, if they do 
not immediately fall to fisticuffs, will 
find some possible ground of compro- 
mise. They will learn each other’s ways 
and humours, so as to know where they 
must go warily, and where they may 
lean their whole weight. The discretion 
of the first years becomes the settled 
habit of the last; and so, with wisdom 
and patience, two lives may grow indis- 
solubly into one. 

But marriage, if comfortable, is not 
at all heroic. It certainly narrows and 
damps the spirits of generous men. In 
marriage, a man becomes slack and self- 
ish, and undergoes a fatty degeneration 
of his moral being. It is not only 
when Lydgate misallies himself with 
Rosamond Vincy, but when Ladislaw 
marries above him with Dorothea, that 
this may be exemplified. The air of the 
fireside withers out all the fine wildings 
of the husband’s heart. He is so com- 
fortable and happy that he begins to 
prefer comfort and happiness to every- 
thing else on earth, his wife included. 
Yesterday he would have shared his last 
shilling; to-day “his first duty is to his 
family,” and is fulfilled in large measure 
by laying down vintages and husband- 
ing the health of an invaluable parent. 
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Twenty years ago this man was equally 
capable of crime or heroism; now he 
is fit for neither. His soul is asleep, 
and you may speak without constraint; 
you will not wake him. It is not for 
nothing that Don Quixote was a bache- 
lor and Marcus Aurelius married ill. 
For women, there is less of this danger. 
Marriage is of so much use to.a woman, 
opens out to her so much more of life, 
and puts her in the way of so much 
more freedom and usefulness, that, 
whether she marry ill or well, she can 
hardly miss some benefit. It is true, 
however, that some of the merriest and 
most genuine of women are old maids; 
and that those old maids, and wives who 
are unhappily married, have often most 
of the true motherly love. And this 
would seem to show, even for women, 
some narrowing influence in comfortable 
married life. But the rule is none the 
less certain: if you wish the pick of 
men and women, take a good bachelor 
and a good wife. 

I am often filled with wonder that so 
many marriages are passably success- 
ful, and so few come to open failure, 
the more so as I fail to understand the 
principle on which people regulate their 
choice. I see women marrying indis- 
criminately with staring burgesses and 
ferret-faced, white-eyed boys, and men 
dwell in contentment with noisy scul- 
lions, or taking into their lives acid- 
ulous vestals. It is a common answer 
to say the good people marry because 
they fall in love; and of course you 
may use and misuse a word as much as 
you please, if you have the world along 
with you. But love is at least a some- 
what hyperbolical expression for such 
lukewarm preference. It is not here, 
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anyway, that Love employs his golden 
shafts; he cannot be said, with any fit- 
ness of language, to reign here and revel. 
Indeed, if this be love at all, it is plain 
the poets have been fooling with man- 
kind since the foundation of the world. 
And you have only to look these happy 
couples in the face, to see they have 
never been in love, or in hate, or in any 
other high passion all their days. When 
you see a dish of fruit at dessert, you 
sometimes set your affections upon one 
particular peach or nectarine, watch it 
with some anxiety as it comes round 
the table, and feel quite a sensible dis- 
appointment when it is taken by some 
one else. I have used the phrase “high 
passion.” Well, I should say this was 
about as high a passion as generally 
leads to marriage. One husband hears 
after marriage that some poor fellow 
is dying of his wife’s love. “What a 
pity!” he exclaims; ‘you know I could 
so easily have got another!” And yet 
that is a very happy union. Or again: 
A young man was telling me the sweet 
story of his loves. “TI like it well enough 
as long as her sisters are there,’ said 
this amorous swain; “but I don’t know 
what to do when we’re alone.” Once 
more: A married lady was debating the 
subject with another lady. “You know, 
dear,” said the first, ‘‘after ten years 
of marriage, if he is nothing else, your 
husband is always an old friend.” “TI 
have many old friends,” returned the 
other, “but I prefer them to be nothing 
more.” “Oh, perhaps I might prefer 
that also!” There is a common note in 
these three illustrations of the modern 
idyll; and it must be owned the god 
goes among us with a limping gait and 
blear eyes. You wonder whether it was 
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so always; whether desire was always 
equally dull and spiritless, and posses- 
sion equally cold. I cannot help fancy- 
ing most people make, ere they marry, 
some such table of recommendations as 
Hannah Godwin wrote to her brother 
William anent her friend, Miss Gay. It 
is so charmingly comical, and so pat to 
the occasion, that I must quote a few 
phrases. ‘The young lady is in every 
sense formed to make one of your dis- 
position really happy. She has a pleas- 
ing voice, with which she accompanies 
her musical instrument with judgment. 
She has an easy politeness in her man- 
ners, neither free nor reserved. She is 
a good housekeeper and a good econo- 
mist, and yet of a generous disposition. 
As to her internal accomplishments, I 
have reason to speak still more highly 
of them: good sense without vanity, a 
penetrating judgment without a dis- 
position to satire, with about as much 
religion as my William likes, struck me 
with a wish that she was my William’s 
wife.” That is about the tune; pleasing 
voice, moderate good looks, unimpeach- 
able internal accomplishments after the 
style of the copy-book, with about as 
much religion as my William likes; and 
then, with all speed, to church, 

To deal plainly, if they only married 
when they fell in love, most people 
would die unwed; and among the others, 
there would be not a few tumultuous 
households. The Lion is the King of 
Beasts, but he is scarcely suitable for a 
domestic pet. In the same way, I sus- 
pect love is rather too violent a passion 
to make, in all cases, a good domestic 
sentiment. Like other violent excite- 
ments, it throws up not only what is 
best, but what is worst and smallest, in 
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men’s characters. Just aS some people 
are malicious in drink, or bawling and 
virulent under the influence of religious 
feeling, some are moody, jealous, and 
exacting when they are in love, who are 
honest, downright, good-hearted fellows 
enough in the everyday affairs and hu- 
mours of the world. 

How then, seeing we are driven to 
the hypothesis that people choose in 
comparatively cold blood, how is it 
they choose so well? One is almost 
tempted to hint that it does not much 
matter whom you marry; that, in fact, 
marriage is a subjective affection, and if 
you have made up your mind to it, and 
once talked yourself fairly over, you 
could “pull it through” with anybody. 
But even if we take matrimony at its 
lowest, even if we regard it as no more 
than a sort of friendship recognised 
by the police, there must be degrees in 
the freedom and sympathy realised, and 
some principle to guide simple folk in 
their selection. Now what should this 
principle be? Are there no more defi- 
nite rules than are to be found in the 
Prayer-book? Law and religion forbid 
the banns on the ground of propinquity 
or consanguinity; society steps in to 
separate classes; and in all this most 
critical matter, has common sense, has 
wisdom, never a word to say? In the 
absence of more magisterial teaching, 
let us talk it over between friends: even 
a few guesses may be of interest to 
youths and maidens. 

In all that concerns eating and drink- 
ing, company, climate, and ways of life, 
community of taste is to be sought | 
for. It would be trying, for instance, | 
to keep bed and board with an early | 
riser or a vegetarian. In matters of) 
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art and intellect, I believe it is of no 
consequence. Certainly it is of none 
in the companionship of men, who will 
dine more readily with one who has a 
good heart, a good cellar, and a humor- 
ous tongue, than with another who 
shares all their favourite hobbies and is 
melancholy withal. If your wife likes 
Tupper, that is no reason why you 
should hang your head. She thinks with 
the majority, and has the courage of 
her opinions. I have always suspected 
public taste to be a mongrel product, 
out of affectation by dogmatism; and 
felt sure, if you could only find an hon- 
est man of no special literary bent, he 
would tell you he thought much of 
Shakespeare bombastic and most ab- 
surd, and all of him written in very ob- 
scure English and wearisome to read. 
And not long ago I was able to lay by 
my lantern in content, for I found the 
honest man. He was a fellow of parts, 
quick, humorous, a clever painter, and 
with an eye for certain poetical ef- 
fects of sea and ships. I am not much 
of a judge of that kind of thing, but 
a sketch of his comes before me some- 
times at night. How strong, supple, 
and living the ship seems upon the bil- 
lows! With what a dip and rake she 
shears the flying sea! I cannot fancy 
the man who saw this effect, and took 
it on the wing with so much force and 
spirit, was what you call commonplace 
in the last recesses of the heart. And 
yet he thought, and was not ashamed 
to have it known of him, that Ouida 
was better in every way than William 
Shakespeare. If there were more people 
of his honesty, this would be about the 
staple of lay criticism. It is not taste 
that is plentiful, but courage that is 
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rare. And what have we in place? 
How many, who think no otherwise 
than the young painter, have we not 
heard disbursing second-hand hyper- 
boles? Have you never turned sick at 
heart, O best of critics! when some of 
your own sweet adjectives were re- 
turned on you before a gaping au> 
dience? Enthusiasm about art is be- 
come a function of the average female 
being, which she performs with precis- 
ion and a sort of haunting sprightliness, 
like an ingenious and _ well-regulated 
machine.“ Sometimes, alas! the calm- 
est man is carried away in the torrent, 
bandies adjectives with the best, and 
out-Herods Herod for some shameful 
moments. When you remember that, 
you will be tempted to put things 
strongly, and say you will marry no 
one who is not like George the Second, 
and cannot state openly a distaste for 
poetry and painting. 

The word “facts” is, in some way, 
crucial. I have spoken with Jesuits and 
Plymouth Brethren, mathematicians 
and poets, dogmatic republicans and 
dear old gentlemen in bird’s eye neck- 
cloths; and each understood the word 
“facts” in an occult sense of his own. 
Try as I might, I could get no nearer 
the principle of their division. What 
was essential to them, seemed to me 
trivial or untrue. We could come to 
no compromise as to what was, or what 
was not, important in the life of man. 
Turn as we pleased, we all stood back 
to back in a big ring, and saw another 
quarter of the heavens, with different 
mountain-tops along the sky-line and 
different constellations overhead. We 
had each of us some whimsy in the 
brain, which we believed more than 
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anything else, and which discoloured all 
experience to its own shade. How 
would you have people agree, when one 
is deaf and the other blind? Now this 
is where there should be community 
between man and wife. They should be 
agreed on their catchword in “facts of 
religion,” or “facts of science,” or “so- 
ciety, my dear”; for without such an 
agreement all intercourse is a painful 
strain upon the mind. ‘‘About as much 
religion as my William likes,” in short, 
that is what is necessary to make a 
happy couple of any William and his 
spouse. For there are differences which 
no habit nor affection can reconcile, and 
the Bohemian must not intermarry with 
the Pharisee. Imagine Consuelo as Mrs. 
Samuel Budget, the wife of the suc- 
cessful merchant! The best of men and 
the best of women may sometimes live 
together all their lives, and, for want of 
some consent on fundamental questions, 
hold each other lost spirits to the end. 

A certain sort of talent is almost in- 
dispensable for people who would spend 
years together and not bore themselves 
to death. But the talent, like the agree- 
ment, must be for and about life. To 
dwell happily together, they should be 
versed in the niceties of the heart, and 
born with a faculty for willing compro- 
mise. The woman must be talented as 
a woman, and it will not much matter 
although she is talented in nothing else. 
She must know her métier de femme, 
and have a fine touch for the affections. 
And it is more important that a person 
should be a good gossip, and talk pleas- 
antly and smartly of common friends 
and the thousand and one nothings of 
the day and hour, than that she should 
speak with the tongues of men and an- 
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gels; for a while together by the fire, 
happens more frequently in marriage 
than the presence of a distinguished 
foreigner to dinner. That people should 
laugh over the same sort of jests, and 
have many a story of “grouse in the 
gun-room,” many an old joke between 
them which time cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale, is a better preparation for 
life, by your leave, than many other 
things higher and better sounding in the 
world’s ears. You could read Kant by 
yourself, if you wanted; but you must 
share a joke with some one else. You 
can forgive people who do not follow 
you through a philosophical disquisi- 
tion; but to find your wife laughing 
when you had tears in your eyes, or 
staring when you were in a fit of laugh- 
ter, would go some way towards a dis- 
solution of the marriage. 

I know a woman who, from some dis- 
taste or disability, could never so much 
as understand the meaning of the word 
politics, and has given up trying to dis- 
tinguish Whigs from Tories; but take 
her on her own politics, ask her about 
other men or women and the chicanery 
of everyday existence—the rubs, the 
tricks, the vanities on which life turns 
—and you will not find many more 
shrewd, trenchant, and humorous. Nay, 
to make plainer what I have in mind, 
this same woman has a share of the 
higher and more poetical understanding, 
frank interest in things for their own 
sake, and enduring astonishment at the 
most common. She is not to be de- 
ceived by custom, or made to think a 


mystery solved when it is repeated. I. 


have heard her say she could wonder 
herself crazy over the human eyebrow. | 


Now in a world where most of us walk 


| 
| 
| 
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very contentedly in the little lit circle 
of their own reason, and have to be 
reminded of what lies without by spe- 
cious and clamant exceptions—earth- 
quakes, eruptions of Vesuvius, banjos 
floating in mid-air at a séance, and the 
like—a mind so fresh and unsophisti- 
cated is no despicable gift. I will own 
I think it a better sort of mind than 
goes necessarily with the clearest views 
on public business. It will wash. It 
will find something to say at an odd 
moment. It has in it the spring of 
pleasant and quaint fancies. Whereas 
I can imagine myself yawning all night 
long until my jaws ached and the tears 
came into my eyes, although my com- 
panion on the other side of the hearth 
held the most enlightened opinions on 
the franchise or the ballot. 

The question of profession, in as far 
as they regard marriage, was only inter- 
esting to women until of late days, but 
it touches all of us now. Certainly, if 
I could help it, I would never marry a 
wife who wrote. The practice of let- 
ters is miserably harassing to the mind; 
and after an hour or two’s work, all the 
more human portion of the author is 
extinct; he will bully, backbite, and 
speak daggers. Music, I hear, is not 
much better. But painting, on the con- 
trary, is often highly sedative; because 
so much of the labour, after your pic- 
ture is once begun, is almost entirely 
manual, and of that skilled sort of man- 
ual labour which offers a contmual 
series of successes, and so tickles a man, 
through his vanity, into good humour. 
Alas! in letters there is nothing of this 
sort. You may write as beauiful a 
hand as you will, you have always some- 
thing else to think of, and cannot pause 
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to notice your loops and flourishes; they 
are beside the mark, and-the first law 
stationer could put you to the blush. 
Rousseau, indeed, made some account 
of penmanship, even made it a source 
of livelihood, when he copied out the 
Héloise for dilettante ladies; and therein 
showed that strange eccentric prudence 
which guided him among so many thou- 
sand follies and insanities. It would be 
well for all of the genus irritabile thus 
to add something of skilled labour to 
intangible brain-work. To find the right 
word is so doubtful a success and lies 
so near to failure, that there is no sat- 
isfaction in a year of it; but we all 
know when we have formed a letter 
perfectly; and a stupid artist, right or 
wrong, is almost equally certain he has 
found a right tone or a right colour, 
or made a dexterous stroke with his 
brush. And, again, painters may work 
out of doors; and the fresh air, the de- 
liberate season, and the “tranquillising 
influence” of the green earth, counter- 
balance the fever of thought, and keep 
them cool, placable, and prosaic. 

A ship captain is a good man to marry 
if it is a marriage of love, for absences 
are a good influence in love and keep 
it bright and delicate; but he is just the 
worst man if the feeling is more pedes- 
trian, as habit is too frequently torn 
open and the solder has never time to 
set. Men who fish, botanise, work with 
the turning-lathe, or gather sea-weeds, 
will make admirable husbands; and a 
little amateur painting in water-colour 
shows the innocent and quiet mind. 
Those who have a few intimates are to 
be avoided; while those who swim 
loose, who have their hat in their 
hand all along the street, who can 
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number an infinity of acquaintances and 
are not chargeable with any one friend, 
promise an easy disposition and no rival 
to the wife’s influence. I will not say 
they are the best of men, but they are 
the stuff out of which adroit and capable 
women manufacture the best of hus- 
bands. It is to be noticed that those 
who have loved once or twice already 
are so much the better educated to a 
woman’s hand; the bright boy of fiction 
is an odd and most uncomfortable mix- 
ture of shyness and coarseness, and 
needs a deal of civilising. Lastly (and 
‘this is, perhaps, the golden rule), no 
woman should marry a teetotaller, or a 
man who does not smoke. It is not for 
nothing that this “ignoble tabagie,” as 
Michelet calls it, spreads over all the 
world. Michelet rails against it because 
it renders you happy apart from thought 
or work; to provident women this will 
seem no evil influence in married life. 
Whatever keeps a man in the front gar- 
den, whatever checks wandering fancy 
and all inordinate ambition, whatever 
makes for lounging and contentment, 
makes just so surely for domestic hap- 
piness. 

These notes, if they amuse the reader 
at all, will probably amuse him more 
when he differs than when he agrees 
with them; at least they will do no 
harm, for nobody will follow my advice. 
But the last word is of more concern. 
Marriage is a step so grave and decisive 
that it attracts light-headed, variable 
men by its very awfulness. They have 
been so tried among the inconstant 
squalls and currents, so often sailed for 
islands in the air or latn becalmed with 
burning heart, that they will risk all for 
solid ground below their feet. Des- 
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perate pilots, they run their sea-sick, 
weary bark upon the dashing rocks. It 
seems as if marriage were the royal road 
through life, and realised, on the in- 
stant, what we have all dreamed on 
summer Sundays when the bells ring, or 
at night when we cannot sleep for the 
desire of living. They think it will 
sober and change them. Like those who 
join a brotherhood, they fancy it needs 
but an act to be out of the coil and 
clamour for ever. But this is a wile of 
the devil’s. To the end, spring winds 
will sow disquietude, passing faces leave 
a regret behind them, and the whole 
world keep calling and calling in their 
ears. For marriage is like life in this— 
that it is a field of battle, and not a bed 
of roses. 


i: 


Hope, they say, deserts us at no period 
of our existence. From first to last, 
and in the face of smarting disillusions, 
we continue to expect good fortune, bet- 
ter health, and better conduct; and that 
so confidently, that we judge it need- 
less to deserve them. I think it im- 
probable that I shall ever write like 
Shakespeare, conduct an army like Han- 
nibal, or distinguish myself like Marcus 
Aurelius in the paths of virtue; and yet 
I have my by-days, hope promoting, 
when I am very ready to believe that I 
shall combine all these various excel- 
lences in my own person, and go march- 
ing down to posterity with divine hon- 
ours. There is nothing so monstrous 
but we can believe it of ourselves. 
About ourselves, about our aspirations 
and delinquencies, we have dwelt by 
choice in a delicious vagueness from our 
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boyhood up. No one will have for- 
gotten Tom Sawyer’s aspiration: “Ah, 
if he could only die temporarily!” Or, 
perhaps, better still, the inward reso- 
lution of the two pirates, that “so long 
as they remained in that business, their 
piracies should not again be sullied with 
the crime of stealing.”” Here we recog- 
nise the thoughts of our boyhood; and 
our boyhood ceased—well, when?—not, 
I think, at twenty; nor, perhaps, alto- 
gether at twenty-five; nor yet at thirty; 
and possibly, to be quite frank, we are 
still in the thick of that arcadian period. 
For as the race of man, after centuries 
of civilisation, still keeps some traits of 
their barbarian fathers, so man the indi- 
vidual is not altogether quit of youth, 
when he is already old and honoured, 
and Chancellor of England. We ad- 
vance in years somewhat in the man- 
ner of an invading army in a barren 
land; the age that we have reached, as 
the phrase goes, we but hold with an 
outpost, and still keep open our com- 
munications with the extreme rear and 
first beginnings of the march. There 
is our true base; that is not only the 
beginning, but the perennial spring of 
our faculties; and the grandfather Wil- 
liam can retire upon occasion into the 
green enchanted forest of his boyhood. 

The unfading boyishness of hope and 
its vigorous irrationality are nowhere 
better displayed than in questions of 
conduct. There is a character in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, one Mr. Linger-after- 
Lust, with whom I fancy we are all on 
speaking terms; one famous among the 
famous for ingenuity of hope up to and 
beyond the moment of defeat; one who, 
after eighty years of contrary experi- 
ence, will believe it possible to continue 
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in the business of piracy and yet avoid 
the guilt of theft. Every sin is our last; 
every Ist of January a remarkable turn- 
ing-point in our career. Any overt act, 
above all, is felt to be alchemic in its 
power to change. A drunkard takes the 
pledge; it will be strange if that does 
not help him. For how many years 
did Mr. Pepys continue to make and 
break his little vows? And yet I have 
not heard that he was discouraged in 
the end. By such steps’ we think to 
fix a momentary resolution; as a timid 
fellow hiés him to the dentist’s while 
the tooth is stinging. 


But, alas, by planting a stake at the 
top of flood, you can neither prevent 
nor delay the inevitable ebb. There is 
no hocus-pocus in morality; and even 
the “sanctirhonious ceremony” of mar- 
riage leaves the man unchanged. This 
is a hard saying, and has an air of para- 
dox. For there is something in marriage 
so natural and inviting, that the step 
has an air of great simplicity and ease; 
it. offers to bury for ever many aching 
preoccupations; it is to afford us unfail- 
ing and familiar company through life; 
it opens up a smiling prospect of the 
blest and passive kind of love, rather 
than the blessing and active; it is ap- 
proached not only through the delights 
of courtship, but by a public perform- 
ance and repeated legal signatures. A 
man naturally thinks it will go hard 
with him if he cannot be good and for- 
tunate and happy within such august 
circumvallations. 


And yet there is probably no other 
act in a man’s life so hot-headed and 
foolhardy as this one of marriage. For 
years, let us suppose, you have been 
making the most indifferent business of 
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your career. Your experience has not, 
we may dare to say, been more en- 
couraging than Paul’s or Horace’s; like 
them, you have seen and desired the 
good that you were not able to accom- 
plish; like them, you have done the evil 
that you loathed. You have waked at 
night in a hot or cold sweat, according 
to your habit of body, remembering, 
with dismal surprise, your own unpar- 
donable acts and sayings. You have 
been sometimes tempted to withdraw 
entirely from this game of life; as a 
man who makes nothing but misses 
withdraws from that less dangerous one 
of billiards. You have fallen back upon 
the thought that you yourself most 
sharply smarted for your misdemean- 
ours, or, in the old plaintive phrase, that 
you were nobody’s enemy but your own. 
And then you have been made aware 
of what was beautiful and amiable, wise 
and kind, in the other part of your be- 
haviour; and it seemed as if nothing 
could reconcile the contradiction, as in- 
deed nothing can. If you are a man, 
you have shut your mouth hard and 
said nothing; and if you are only a man 
in the making, you have recognised 
that yours was quite a special case, and 
you yourself not guilty of your own 
pestiferous career. 


Granted, and with all my heart. Let 
us accept these apologies; let us agree 
that you are nobody’s enemy but your 
own; let us agree that you are a sort 
of moral cripple, impotent for good; and 
let us regard you with the unmingled 
pity due to such a fate. But there is 
one thing to which, on these terms, we 
can never agree:—we can never agree 
to have you marry. What! you have 
had one life to manage, and have failed 
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so strangely, and now can see nothing 
wiser than to conjoin with it the man- 
agement of some one else’s? Because 
you have been unfaithful in a very lit- 
tle, you propose yourself to be a ruler 
over ten cities. You strip yourself by 
such a step of all remaining consola- 
tions and excuses. You are no longer 
content to be your own enemy; you 
must be your wife’s also. You have 
been hitherto in a mere subaltern at- 
titude; dealing cruel blows about you in 
life, yet only half responsible, since you 
came there by no choice or movement 
of your own. Now, it appears, you 
must take things on your own authority: 
God made you, but you marry yourself; 
and for all that your wife suffers, no 
one is responsible but you. A man must 
be very certain of his knowledge ere he 
undertake to guide a ticket-of-leave man 
through a dangerous pass; you have 
eternally missed your way in life, with 
consequences that you still deplore, and 
yet you masterfully seize your wife’s 
hand, and, blindfold, drag her after you 
to ruin. And it is your wife, you ob- 
serve, whom you select. She, whose 
happiness you most desire, you choose 
to be your victim. You would earnestly 
warn her from a tottering bridge or bad 
investment. If she were to marry some 
one else, how you would tremble for 
her fate! If she were only your sister, 
and you thought half as much of her, 
how doubtfully would you entrust her 


future to a man no better than your- 
self! 


Times are changed with him who mar- 
ries; there are no more by-path mea- 
dows, where you may innocently linger, 
but the road lies long and straight and 
dusty to the grave. Idleness which is 
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eften becoming and even wise in the 
bachelor, begins to wear a different as- 
pect when you have a wife to support. 
Suppose, after you are married, one of 
those little slips were to befall you. 
What happened last November might 
surely happen February next. They 
may have annoyed you at the time, be- 
cause they were not what you had 
meant; but how will they annoy you 
in the future, and how will they shake 
the fabric of your wife’s confidence and 
peace! A thousand things unpleasing 
went on in the chiaroscuro of a life that 
you shrank from too particularly realis- 
ing; you did not care, in those days, to 
make a fetish of your conscience; you 
would recognise your failures with a 
nod, and so, good day. But the time 
for these reserves is over. You have 
wilfully introduced a witness into vour 
life, the scene of these defeats, and can 
no longer close the mind’s eye upon un- 
comely passages, but must stand up 
straight and put a name upon your ac- 
tions. And your witness is not only the 
judge, but the victim of your sins; 
not only can she condemn you to the 
sharpest penalties, but she must herself 
share feelingly in their endurance. And 


observe, once more, with what temerity 


you have chosen precisely her to be your 
spy, whose esteem you value highest, 
and whom you have already taught to 
think you better than you are. You 
may think you had a conscience, and 
believed in God; but what is a con- 
science to a wife? Wise men of yore 
erected statues of their deities, and con- 
sciously performed their part in life be- 
fore those marble eyes. A god watched 
them at the board, and stood by their 
bedside in the morning when they woke; 
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and all about their ancient cities, where 
they bought and sold, or where they 
piped and wrestled, there would stand 
some symbol of the things that are out- 
side of man. These were lessons, de- 
livered in the quiet dialect of art, which 
told their story faithfully, but gently. 
It is the same lesson, if you will—but 
how harrowingly taught!—when the 
woman you respect shall weep from 
your unkindness or blush with shame 
at your misconduct. Poor girls in Italy 
turn their painted Madonnas to the 
wall: you cannot set aside your wife. 
To marry is to domesticate the Record- 
ing Angel. Once you are married, there 
is nothing left for you, not even sui- 
cide, but to be good. 

And goodness in marriage is a more 
intricate problem than mere single vir- 
tue; for in marriage there are two ideals 
to be realised. A girl, it is true, has al- 
ways lived in a glass house among re- 
proving relatives, whose word was law; 
she has been bred up to sacrifice her 
judgments and take the key submis- 
sively from dear papa; and it is won- 
derful how swiftly she can change her 
tune into the husband’s. Her morality 
has been, too often, an affair of precept 
and conformity. But in the case of a 
bachelor who has enjoyed some measure 
both of privacy and freedom, his moral 
judgments have been passed in some 
accordance with his nature. His sins 
were always sins in his own sight; he 
could then only sin when he did some 
act against his clear conviction; the 
light that he walked by was obscure, 
but it was single. Now, when two 
people of any grit and spirit put their 
fortunes into one, there succeeds to this 
comparative certainty a huge welter of 
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competing jurisdictions. It no longer 
matters so much how life appears to 
one; one must consult another: one, 
who may be strong, must not offend the 
other, who is weak. The only weak 
brother I am willing to consider is (to 
make a bull for once), my wife. For 
her, and for her only, I must waive my 
righteous judgments, and go crookedly 
about my life. How, then, in such an 
atmosphere of compromise, to keep 
honour bright and abstain from base 
capitulations? How are you to put 
aside love’s pleadings? How are you, 
the apostle of laxity, to turn suddenly 
about into the rabbi of precision; and 
after these years of ragged practice, 
pose for a hero to the lackey who has 
found you out? In this temptation to 
mutual indulgence lies the particular 
peril to morality in married life? Daily 
they drop a little lower from the first 
ideal, and for a while continue to ac- 
cept these changelings with a gross com- 
placency. At last Love wakes and looks 
about him; finds his hero sunk into a 
stout old brute, intent on brandy 
pawnee; finds his heroine divested of 
her angel brightness; and in the flash 
of that first disenchantment, flees for 
ever. 

Again, the husband, in these unions, is 
usually a man, and the wife commonly 
enough a woman; and when this is the 
case, although it makes the firmer mar- 
riage, a thick additional veil of miscon- 
ception hangs above the doubtful bus- 
iness. Women, I believe, are somewhat 
rarer than men; but then, if I were a 
woman myself I daresay I should hold 
the reverse; and at least we all enter 
more or less wholly into one or other 
of these camps. A man who delights 
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women by his feminine perceptions will 
often scatter his admirers by a chance 
explosion of the under side of man; and 
the most masculine and direct of 
women will some day, to your dire sur- 
prise, draw out like a telescope into 
successive lengths of personation. Alas! 
for the man, knowing her to be at heart 
more candid than himself, who shall 
flounder, panting, through these mazes 
in the quest for truth. The proper qual- 
ities of each sex are, indeed, eternally 
surprising to the other. Between the 
Latin and the Teuton races there are 
similar divergences, not to be bridged 
by the most liberal sympathy. And in 
the good, plain, cut-and-dry explana- 
tions of this life, which pass current 
among us as the wisdom of the elders, 
this difficulty has been turned with the 
aid of pious lies. Thus, when a young 
lady has angelic features, eats nothing 
to speak of, plays all day long on the 
piano, and sings ravishingly in church, it 
requires a rough infidelity, falsely called 
cynicism, to believe that she may be a 
little devil after all. Yet so it is: she 
may be a talebearer, a liar, and a thief; 
she may have a taste for brandy, and 
no heart. My compliments to George 
Eliot for her Rosamond Vincy; the ugly 
work of satire she has transmuted to 
the ends of art, by the companion figure 
of Lydgate; and the satire was much 
wanted for the education of young men. 
That doctrine of the excellence of 
women, however chivalrous, is cowardly 
as well as false. It is better to face the 
facts, and know, when you marry, that 
you take into your life a creature of | 
equal, if of unlike, frailties: whose weak | 
human heart beats no more tunefully | 
than yours. 
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But it is the object of a liberal educa- 
tion not only to obscure the knowledge 
of one sex by another, but to magnify 
the natural differences between the two. 
Man is a creature who lives not upon 
bread alone, but principally by catch- 
words; and the little rift between the 
sexes is astonishingly widened by simply 
teaching one set of catchwords to the 
girls and another to the boys. To the 
first, there is shown but a very small 
field of experience, and taught a very 
trenchant principle for judgment and 
action; to the other, the world of life 
is more largely displayed, and their rule 
of conduct is praportionally widened. 
They are taught to follow different vir- 
tues, to hate different vices, to place 
their ideal, even for each other, in dif- 
ferent achievements. What should be 
the result of such a course? When a 
horse has run away, and the two flus- 
tered people in the gig have each pos- 
sessed themselves of a rein, we know 
the end of that conveyance will be in 
the ditch. So, when I see a raw youth 
and a green girl, fluted and fiddled in a 
dancing measure into that most serious 
contract, and setting out upon life’s 
journey with ideas so monstrously di- 
vergent, I am not surprised that some 
make shipwreck, but that any come to 
port. What the boy does almost 
proudly, as a manly peccadillo, the girl 
will shudder at as debasing vice; what 
is to her the mere common sense of 
tactics, he will spit out of his mouth as 
shameful. Through such a sea of con- 
trarieties must this green couple steer 
their way; and contrive to love each 
other; and to respect, forsooth; and be 
ready, when the time arrives, to edu- 
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cate the little men and women who shall 
succeed to their places and perplexities. 


And yet, when all has been said, the 
man who should hold back from mar- 
riage is in the same case with him who 
runs away from battle. To avoid an 
occasion for our virtues is a worse de- 
gree of failure than to push forward 
pluckily and make a fall. It is lawful 
to pray God that we be not led into 
temptation; but not lawful to skulk 
from those that come to us. The 
noblest passage in one of the noblest 
books of this country, is where the old 
pope glories in the trial, nay, in the par- 
tial fall and but imperfect triumph, of 
the younger hero.* Without some such 
manly note, it were perhaps better to 
have no conscience at all. But there is 
a vast difference between teaching flight, 
and showing points of peril that a man 
may march the more warily. And the 
true conclusion of this paper is to turn 
our back on apprehensions, and embrace 
that shining and courageous virtue, 
Faith. Hope is the boy, a blind, head- 
long, pleasant fellow, good to chase 
swallows with the salt; Faith is the 
grave, experienced, yet smiling man. 
Hope lives on ignorance; open-eyed 
Faith is built upon a knowledge of our 
life, of the tyranny of circumstance and 
the frailty of human resolution. Hope 
looks for unqualified success; but Faith 
counts certainly on failure, and takes 
honourable defeat to be a form of vic- 
tory. Hope is a kind old pagan; but 
Faith grew up in Christian days, and 
early learnt humility. In the one tem- 


* Browning’s Ring and Book, 
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per, a man is indignant that he cannot 
spring up in a clap to heights of elegance 
and virtue; in the other, out of a sense 
of his infirmities, he is filled with con- 
fidence because a year has come and 
gone, and he has still preserved some 
rags of honour. In the first, he expects 
an angel for a wife; in the last, he 
knows that she is like himself—erring, 
thoughtless, and untrue; but like him- 
self, also, filled with a struggling radi- 
ancy of better things, and adorned with 
ineffective qualities. You may safely 
go to school with hope; but ere you 
marry, should have learned the mingled 
lesson of the world: that dolls are 
stuffed with sawdust, and yet are excel- 
lent playthings; that hope and love ad- 
dress themselves to a perfection never 
realised, and yet, firmly held, become 
the salt and staff of life; that you your- 
self are compacted of infirmities, per- 
fect, you might say, in imperfection, 
and yet you have a something in you 
lovable and worth preserving; and that, 
while the mass of mankind lies under 
this scurvy condemnation, you will 
scarce find one but, by some generous 
reading, will become to you a lesson, a 
model, and a noble spouse through life. 
So thinking, you will constantly support 
your own unworthiness, and easily for- 
give the failings of your friend. Nay, 
you will be wisely glad that you retain 
the sense of blemishes; for the faults of 
married people continually spur up each 
of them, hour by hour, to do better and 
to meet and love upon a higher ground. 
And ever, between the failures, there 
will come glimpses of kind virtues to 
encourage and console. 
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III—ON FALLING IN LOVE 
“Tord, what fools these mortals be!” 


THERE is only one event in life which 
really astonishes a man and startles him 
out of his prepared opinions. Every- 
thing else befalls him very much as he 
expected. Event succeeds to event, with 
an agreeable variety indeed, but with 
little that is either startling or intense; 
they form together no more than a sort 
of background, or running accompani- 
ment to the man’s own reflections; and 
he falls naturally into a cool, curious, 
and smiling habit of mind, and builds 
himself up in a conception of life which 
expects to-morrow to be after the pat- 
tern of to-day and yesterday. He may 
be accustomed to the vagaries of his 
friends and acquaintances under the in- 
fluence of love. He may sometimes 
look forward to it for himself with an 
incomprehensible expectation. But it 
is a subject in which neither intuition 
nor the behaviour of others will help 
the philosopher to the truth. There is 
probably nothing rightly thought. or 
rightly written on this matter of love 
that is not a piece of the person’s ex- 
perience. I remember an anecdote of 
a well-known French theorist, who was 
debating a point eagerly in his cénacle. 
It was objected against him that he had 
never experienced love. Whereupon he 
arose, left the society, and made it a 
point not to return to it until he con- 
sidered that he had supplied the defect, 
“Now,” he remarked, on entering, “now 
I am in a position to continue the dis- 
cussion.” 
trated very deeply into the subject after 
all; but the story indicates right think- 
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ing, and may serve as an apologue to 
readers of this essay. . 
When at last the scales fall from his 
eyes, it is not without something of the 
nature of dismay that the man finds 
himself in such changed conditions. He 
has to deal with commanding emotions 
instead of the easy dislikes and prefer- 
ences in which he has hitherto passed 
his days; and he recognises capabilities 
for pain and pleasure of which he had 
not yet suspected the existence. Falling 
in love is the one illogical adventure, 
the one thing of which we are tempted 
to think as supernatural, in our trite 
and reasonable world. The effect is out 
of all proportion with the cause. Two 
persons, neither of them, it may be, very 
amiable or very beautiful, meet, speak 
a little, and look a little into each 
other’s eyes. That has been done @ 
dozen or so of times in the experience 
of either with no great result, But on 
this occasion all is different. They fall 
at once into that state in which an- 
other person becomes to us the very 
gist and centre-point of God’s creation, 
and demolishes our laborious theories 
with a smile; in which our ideas are so 
bound up with the one master-thought 
that even the trivial cares of our own 
person become so many acts of devo- 
tion, and the love of life itself is trans- 
lated into a wish to remain in the same 
world with so precious and desirable a 
fellow-creature. And all the while their 
acquaintances look on in stupor, and ask 
each other, with almost passionate em- 
phasis, what so-and-so can see in that 
woman, or such-an-one in that man? I 
am sure, gentlemen, I cannot tell you. 
For my part, I cannot think what the 
women mean. It might be very well, if 
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the Apollo Belvedere should suddenly 
glow all over into life, and step forward 
from the pedestal with that godlike air 
of his. But of the misbegotten change- 
lings who call themselves men, and prate 
intolerably over dinner-table, I never 
saw one who seemed worthy to inspire 
love—no, nor read of any, except Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, and perhaps Goethe in 
his youth. About women I entertain a 
somewhat different opinion; but there, 
I have the misfortune to be a man. 
There are many matters in which you 
may waylay Destiny, and bid him stand 
and deliver. Hard work, high thinking, 
adventurous excitement, and a great 
deal more that forms a part of this or 
the other person’s spiritual bill of fare, 
are within the reach of almost any one 
who can dare a little and be patient. 
But it is by no means in the way of 
every one to fall in love. You know 
the difficulty Shakespeare was put into 
when Queen Elizabeth asked him to 
show Falstaff in love. I do not believe 
that Henry Fielding was ever in love. 
Scott, if it were not for 2 passage or 
two in Rob Roy, would give me very 
much the same effect. These are great 
names and (what is more to the pur- 
pose) strong, healthy, high-strung, gen- 
erous natures, of whom the reverse 
might have been expected. As for the 
innumerable army of anemic tailorish 
persons who occupy the face of this 
planet with so much propriety, it is 
palpably absurd to imagine them in any 
such situation as a love-affair. A wet 
rag goes safely by the fire; and if a 
man is blind, he cannot expect to be 
much impressed by romantic scenery. 
Apart from all this many lovable people 
miss each other in the world, ot meet 
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under some unfavourable star. There is 
the nice and critical moment of declara- 
tion to be got over. From timidity or 
lack of opportunity a good half of pos- 
sible love cases never get so far, and 
at least another quarter do there cease 
and determine. A very adroit person, 
to be sure, manages to,prepare the way 
and out with his declaration in the nick 
of time. And then there is a fine solid 
sort of man, who goes on from snub to 
snub; and if he has to declare forty 
times, will continue inperturbably de- 
claring, amid the astonished considera- 
tion of men and angels, until he has a 
favourable answer. I daresay, if one 
were a woman, one would like to marry 
a man who was capable of doing this, 
but not quite one who had done so. It 
is just a little bit abject, and somehow 
just a little bit gross; and marriages in 
which one of the parties has been thus 
battered into consent scarcely form 
agreeable subjects for meditation. Love 
should run out to meet love with open 
arms. Indeed, the ideal story is that 
of two people who go into love step 
for step, with a fluttered consciousness, 
like a pair of children venturing together 
into a dark room. From the first mo- 
ment when they see each other, with a 
pang of curiosity, through stage after 
stage of growing pleasure and embar- 
rassment, they can read the expression 
of their own trouble in each other’s 
eyes. There is here no declaration 
properly so called; the feeling is so 
plainly shared, that as soon as the man 
knows what it is in his own heart, he 
is sure of what it is in the woman’s. 
This simple accident of falling in love 
is 1s beneficial as it is astonishing. It 
arrests the petrifying influence of years, 
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disproves cold-blooded and cynical con- 
clusions, and awakens dormant. sensi- 
bilities. Hitherto the man had found it 
a good policy to disbelieve the existence 
of any enjoyment which was out of his 
reach; and thus he turned his back upon 
the strong sunny parts of nature, and 
accustomed himself to look exclusively 
on what was common and dull. He ac- 
cepted a prose ideal, let himself go blind 
of many sympathies by disuse; and if 
he were young and witty, or beautiful, 
wilfully forwent these advantages. He 
joined himself to the, following of what, 
in the old mythology of love, was pret- 
tily called nonchaloir; and in an odd 
mixture of feelings, a fling of self-re- 
spect, a preference for selfish liberty, 
and a great dash of that fear with which 
honest people regard serious interests, 
kept himself back from the straightfor- 
ward course of life among certain se- 
lected activities. And now, all of a sud- 
den, he is unhorsed, like St. Paul, from 
his infidel affectation. His heart, which 
has been ticking accurate seconds for 
the last year, gives a bound and begins 
to beat high and irregularly in his breast. 
It seems as if he had never heard or 
felt or seen until that moment; and by 
the report of his memory, he must have 
lived his past life between sleep and 
waking, or with the pre-occupied at- 
tention of a brown study. He is prac- 
tically incommoded by the generosity of 
his feelings, smiles much when he is 
alone, and develops a habit of looking 
rather blankly upon the moon and stars. 
But it is not at all within the province 
of a prose essayist to give a picture 
of this hyperbolical frame of mind; and 
the thing has been done already, and 
that to admiration. In Adelaide, in 
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Tennyson’s Maude, and in some of 
Heine’s songs, you get the absolute ex- 
pression of this midsummer spirit. 
Romeo and Juliet were very much in 
love; although they tell me some Ger- 
man critics are of a different opinion, 
probably the same who would have us 
think Mercutio a dull fellow. Poor 
Antony was in love, and no mistake. 
That lay figure Marius, in Les Misé- 
rables, is also a genuine case in his own 
way, and worth observation. A good 
many of George Sand’s people are thor- 
oughly in love; and so are a good many 
of George Meredith’s. Altogether, there 
is plenty to read on the subject. If the 
root of the-matter be in him, and if 
he has the requisite chords to set in 
vibration, a young man may occasionally 
enter, with the key of art, into that 
land of Beulah which is upon the bor- 
ders of Heaven and within sight of the 
City of Love. There let him sit awhile 
to hatch delightful hopes and perilous 
illusions. 


One thing that accompanies the pas- 
sion in its first blush is certainly diffi- 
cult to explain. It comes (I do not 
quite see how), that from having a very 
supreme sense of pleasure in all parts of 
' life—in lying down to sleep, in waking, 
in motion, in breathing, in continuing to 
be—the lover begins.to regard his hap- 
piness as beneficial for the rest of the 
world and highly meritorious in himself. 
Our race has never been able content- 
edly to suppose that the noise of its 
wars, conducted by a few young gentle- 
men in a corner of an inconsiderable 
star, does not reecho among the courts 
of Heaven with quite a formidable ef- 
fect. In much the same taste, when 
people find a great to-do in their own 
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breasts, they imagine it must have some 
influence in their neighbourhood. The 
presence of the two lovers is so enchant- 
ing to each other that it seems as if it 
must be the best thing possible for 
everybody else. They are half inclined 
to fancy it is because of them and their 
love that the sky is blue and the sun 
shines. And certainly the weather is 
usually fine while people are courting. 

. . . In point of fact, although the 
lappy man feels very tingly towards 
others of his own sex, there is apt to be 
something “too much of the magnifico 
in his demeanour. If people grow pre~ 
suming and self-important over such 
matters as a dukedom or the Holy See, 
they will scarcely support the dizziest 
elevation in life without some suspicion 
of a strut; and the dizziest elevation is 
to love and be loved in return. Conse- 
quently, accepted lovers are a trifle con- 
descending in their address to other 
men. An overweening sense of the pas- 
sion and importance of life hardly con- 
duces to simplicity of manner. To 
women, they feel very nobly, very 
purely, and very generously, as if they 
were so many Joan-of-Arcs; but this 
does not come out in their behaviour; 


‘and they treat them to Grandisonian 


airs marked with a suspicion of fatuity. 
I am not quite certain that women do 
not like this sort of thing; but really, 
after having bemused myself over Dan- 
iel Deronda, I have given up trying to 
understand what they like. 


If it did nothing else, this sublime 
and ridiculous superstition, that the 
pleasure of the pair is somehow blessed 
to others, and everybody is made hap- 
pier in their happiness, would serve at 
least to keep love generous and great- 
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hearted. Nor is it quite a baseless 
superstition after all. Other lovers are 
hugely interested. They strike the nic- 
est balance between pity and approval, 
when they see people aping the great- 
ness of their own sentiments. It is an 
understood thing in the play, that while 
the young gentlefolk are courting on the 
terrace, a rough flirtation is being car- 
ried on, and a light, trivial sort of love 
is growing up, between the footman and 
the singing chambermaid. As people 
are generally cast for the leading parts 
in their own imaginations, the reader 
can apply the parallel to real life with- 
out much chance of going wrong. In 
short, they are quite sure this other 
love-affair is not so deep-seated as their 
own, but they like dearly to see it going 
forward. And love, considered as a 
spectacle, must have attractions for 
many who are not of the confraternity. 
The sentimental old maid is a common- 
place of the novelists; and he must be 
rather a poor sort of human being, to 
be sure, who can look on at this pretty 
madness without indulgence and sym- 
pathy. For nature commends itself to 
people with a most insinuating art; the 
busiest is now and again arrested by a 
great sunset; and you may be as pacific 
or as cold-blooded as you will, but you 
cannot help some emotion when you 
read of weil-disputed battles, or meet a 
pair of lovers in the lane. 


Certainly, whatever it may be with 
regard to the world at large, this idea 
of beneficent pleasure is true as between 
the sweethearts. To do good and com- 
municate is the icver’s grand intention. 
Jt is the happiness of the other that 
makes his own most intense gratifica- 
tion, It is not possible to disentangle 
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the different emotions, the pride, humil- 
ity, pity and passion, which are excited 
by a look of happy love or an unex- 
pected caress. To make one’s self beau- 
tiful, to dress the hair, to excel in talk, 
to do anything and all things that puff 
out the character and attributes and 
make them imposing in the eyes of 
others, is not only to magnify one’s 
self, but to offer the most delicate hom- 
age at the same time. And it is in this 
latter intention that they are done by 
lovers; for the essence of love is kind- 
ness; and indeed it may be best de- 
fined as passionate kindness: kindness, 
so to speak, run mad and become im- 
portune and violent. Vanity in a merely 
personal sense exists no longer. The 
lover takes a perilous pleasure in pri- 
vately displaying his weak points and 
having them, one after another, ac- 
cepted and condoned. He wishes to be 
assured that he is not loved for this or 
that good quality, but for himself, or 
something as like himself as he can con- 
trive to set forward. For, although it 
may have been a very difficult thing 
to paint the marriage of Cana, or 
write the fourth act of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, there is a more difficult piece of 
art befcre every one in this world who 
cares to set about explaining his own 
character to others. ‘Words and acts 
are easily wrenched from their true 
significance; and they are all the lan- 
guage we have to come and go upon. A 
pitiful job we make of it, asa rule. For 
better or worse, people mistake our 
meaning and take our emotions at a 
wrong valuation. And generally we rest 
pretty content with our failures; we are 
content to be’ misapprehended by crack- 
ing flirts; but when once a man is moon- 
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struck with this affection of love, he 
makes it a point of honour to clear such 
dubieties away. He cannot have the 
Best of her Sex misled upon a point of 
this importance; and his pride revolts at 
being loved in a mistake. 


He discovers a great reluctance to re- 
turn on former periods of his life. To 
all that has not been shared with her, 
rights and duties, bygone fortunes and 
dispositions, he can look back only by 
a difficult and repugnant effort of the 
will. That he should have wasted some 
years in ignorance of what alone was 
really important, that he may have en- 
tertained the thought of other women 
with any show of complacency, is a bur- 
then almost too heavy for his self-re- 
spect. But it is the thought of another 
past that rankles in his spirit like a 
poisoned wound. That he himself made 
a fashion of being alive in the bald, 
beggarly days before a certain meeting, 
is deplorable enough in all good con- 
science. But that She should have per- 
mitted herself the same liberty seems 
inconsistent with a Divine providence. 


A great many people run down jeal- 
ousy, on the score that it is an artificial 
feeling, as well as practically inconven- 
ient. This is scarcely fair; for the feel- 
ing on which it merely attends, like an 
ill-humoured courtier, is itself artificial 
in exactly the same sense and to the 
same degree. I suppose what is meant 
by that objection is that jealousy has 
not always been a character of man; 
formed no part of that very modest kit 
of sentiments with which he is supposed 
to have begun the world: but waited to 
make its appearance in better days and 
among richer natures. And this is 
equally true of love, and friendship, and 
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love of country, and delight in what 
they call the beauties of nature, and 
most other things worth having. Love, 
in particular, will not endure any his- 
torical scrutiny: to all who have fallen 
across it, it is one of the most incontest- 
able facts in the world; but if you be- 
gin to ask what it was in other periods 
and countries, in Greece for instance, 
the strangest doubts begin to spring up, 
and everything seems so vague and 
changing that a dream is logical in com- 
parison. Jealousy, at any rate, is one 
of the consequences of love; you may 
like it or not, at pleasure; but there it is. 


It is not exactly jealousy, however, 
that we feel when we reflect on the past 
of those we love. A bundle of letters 
found after years of happy union cre- 
ates no sense of insecurity in the pres- 
ent; and yet it will pain a man sharply. 
The two people entertain no vulgar 
doubt of each other: but this pre-exis- 
tence of both occurs to the mind as 
something indelicate. To be altogether 
right, they should have had twin birth 
together, at the same moment with the 
feeling that unites them. Then indeed 
it would be simple and perfect and with- 
out reserve or afterthought. Then they 
would understand each other with a ful- 
ness impossible otherwise. There would 
be no barrier between them of associa- 
tions that cannot be imparted. They 
would be led into none of those com- 
parisons that send the blood back to the 
heart. And they would know that there 
had been no time lost, and they had 
been together as much as was possible. 
For besides terror for the separation 
that must follow some time or other in 
the future, men feel anger, and some- 
thing like remorse, when they think of 
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that other separation which endured un- 
til they met. Some one has written that 
love makes people believe in immortal- 
ity, because there seems not to be room 
enough in life for so great a tenderness, 
and it is inconceivable that the most 
masterful of our emotions should have 
no more than the spare moments of a 
few years. Indeed, it seems strange; 
but if we call to mind analogies, we can 
hardly regard it as impossible. 

“The blind bow-boy,” who smiles 
upon us from the end of terraces in 
old Dutch gardens, laughingly hails his 
bird-bolts among a fleeting generation. 
But for as far as ever he shoots, the 
game dissolves and disappears into 
eternity from under his falling arrows; 
this one is gone ere he is struck; the 
other has but time to make one ges- 
ture and give one passionate cry; and 
they are all the things of a moment. 
When the generation is gone, when the 
play is over, when the thirty years’ 
panorama has been withdrawn in tat- 
ters from the stage of the world, we 
may ask what has become of these great, 
weighty, and undying loves, and the 
sweethearts who despised mortal con- 
ditions in a fine credulity; and they can 
only show us a few songs in a bygone 
taste, a few actions worth remembering 
and a few children who have retained 
some happy stamp from the disposition 
of their parents. 


IV.—TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE 


AMONG sayings that have a currency in 
spite of being wholly false upon the 
face of them for the sake of a half- 
truth upon another subject which is ac- 
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cidentally combined with the error, one 
of the grossest and broadest conveys 
the monstrous proposition that it is 
easy to tell the truth and hard to tell 
a lie. I wish heartily it were. But the 
truth is one; it has first to be discov- 
ered, then justly and exactly uttered. 
Even with instruments specially con- 
trived for such a purpose—with a foot- 
rule, a level, or a theodolite—it is not 
easy to be exact; it is easier, alas! to 
be inexact. From those who mark the 
divisions on a scale to those who meas- 
ure the boundaries of empires or the 
distance of the heavenly stars, it is by 
careful method and minute, unwearying 
attention that men rise even to material] 
exactness or to sure knowledge even of 
external and constant things. But it 
is easier to draw the outline of a moun- 
tain than the changing appearance of 
a face; and truth in human relations 
is of this more intangible and dubious 
order: hard to seize, harder to com- 
municate. Veracity to facts in a loose, 
colloquial sense—not to say that I have 
been in Malabar when as a matter of 
fact I was never out of England, not 
to say that I have read Cervantes in 
the original when as a matter of fact 
I know not one syllable of Spanish— 
this, indeed, is easy and to the same 
degree unimportant in itself. Lies of 
this sort, according to circumstances, 
may or may not be important; in a 
certain sense even they may or may not 
be false. The habitual liar may be a 
very honest fellow, and live truly with 
his wife and friends; while another man 
who never told a formal falsehood in 
his life may yet be himself one lie— 
heart and face, from top to bottom. 
This is the kind of lie which poisons 
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intimacy. And, vice versd, veracity to 
sentiment, truth in a relation, truth to 
your own heart and your friends, never 
to feign or falsify emotion—that is the 
truth which makes love possible and 
mankind happy. 


L’art de bien dire is but a drawing- 
room accomplishment unless it~ be 
pressed into the service of the truth. 
The difficulty of literature is not to 
write, but to write what you mean; not 
to affect your reader, but to affect him 
precisely as you wish. This is commonly 
understood in the case of books or set 
orations; even in making your will, or 
writing an explicit letter, some difficulty 
is admitted by the world. But one 
thing you can never make Philistine na- 
tures understand; one thing, which yet 
lies on the surface, remains as unseiz- 
able to their wits as a high flight of 
metaphysics—namely, that the business 
of life is mainly carried on by means of 
this difficult art of literature, and ac- 
cording to a man’s proficiency in that 
art shall be the freedom and the fulness 
of his intercourse with other men. Any- 
body, it is supposed, can say what he 
means; and, in spite of their notorious 
experience to the contrary, people so 
continue to suppose. Now, I simply 
open the last book I have been reading 
—Mr. Leland’s captivating English 
Gipsies. “It-is said,’ I find on p. 7, 
“that those who can converse with Irish 
peasants in their own native tongue form 
far higher opinions of their appreciation 
of the beautiful, and of the elements of 
humour and pathos in their hearts, than 
do those who know their thoughts only 
through the medium of English. I know 
from my own observations that this is 


quite the case with the Indians of North 
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America, and it is unquestionably so 
with the gipsy.” In short, where a man 


_has not a full possession of the language, 


the most important, because the most 
amiable, qualities of his nature have to 
lie buried and fallow; for the pleasure 
of comradeship, and the intellectual part 
of love, rest upon these very “elements 
of humour and pathos.” Here is a man 
opulent in both, and for lack of a 
medium he can put none of it out to 
interest in the market of affection! But 
what is thus made plain to our appre- 
hensions in the case of a foreign lan- 
guage is partially true even with the 
tongue we learned in childhood. Indeed, 
we all speak different dialects; one shall 
be copious and exact, another loose and 
meagre; but the speech of the ideal 
talker shall correspond and fit upon the 
truth of fact—not clumsily, obscuring 
lineaments, like a mantle, but cleanly 
adhering, like an athlete’s skin. And 
what is the result? That the one can 
open himself more clearly to his friends, 
and can enjoy more of what makes life 
truly valuable—intimacy with those he 
loves. An orator makes a false step; he 
employs some trivial, some absurd, 
some vulgar phrase; in the turn of a 
sentence he insults, by a side wind, those 
whom he is labouring to charm; in 
speaking to one sentiment he uncon- 
sciously ruffles another in parenthesis; 
and you are not surprised, for you know 
his task to be delicate and filled with 
perils. “O frivolous mind of man, light 
ignorance!” As if yourself, when you 
seek to explain some misunderstanding 
or excuse some apparent fault, speaking 
swiftly and addressing a mind still re- 
cently incensed, were not harnessing for 
a more perilous adventure; as if your- 
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self required less tact and eloquence; 
as if an angry friend or a suspicious 
lover were not more easy to offend than 
a meeting of indifferent politicians! 
Nay, and the orator treads in a beaten 
round; the matters he discusses have 
been discussed a thousand times before; 
language is ready-shaped to his purpose; 
he speaks out of a cut and dry vocabu- 
lary. But you—may it not be that your 
defence reposes on some subtlety of 
feeling, not so much as touched upon in 
Shakespeare, to express which, like a 
pioneer, you must venture forth into 
zones of thought still unsurveyed, and 
become yourself a literary innovator? 
For even in love there are unlovely 
humours; ambiguous acts, unpardonable 
words, may yet have sprung from a kind 
sentiment. If the injured one could 
read your heart, you may be sure that 
he would understand and pardon; but, 
alas! the heart cannot be shown—it has 
to be demonstrated in words. Do you 
think it is a hard thing to write poetry? 
Why, that is to write poetry, and of a 
high, if not the highest order. 

I should even more admire “the life- 
long and heroic literary labours” of my 
fellow-men, patiently clearing up in 
words their loves and their contentions, 
and speaking their autobiography daily 
to their wives, were it not for a cir- 
cumstance which lessens their difficulty 
and my admiration by equal parts. For 
life, though largely, is not entirely car- 
ried on by literature. We are subject to 
physical passions and contortions; the 
voice breaks and changes, and speaks 
by unconscious and winning inflections; 
we have legible countenances, like an 
open book; things that cannot be said 
look eloquently through the eyes; and 
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the soul, not locked into the body as a 
dungeon, dwells ever on the threshold 
with appealing signals. Groans and 
tears, looks and gestures, a flush or a 
paleness, are often the most clear re- 
porters of the heart, and speak more 
directly to the hearts of others. The 
message flies by these interpreters in 
the least space of time, and the misun- 
derstanding is averted in the moment 
of its birth. To explain in words takes 
time and a just and patient hearing; and 
in the critical epochs of a close relation, 
patience and justice are not qualities 
on which we can rely. But the look 
or the gesture explains things in a 
breath; they tell their message without 
ambiguity; unlike speech, they cannot 
stumble, by the way, on a reproach or 
an allusion that should steel your friend 
against the truth; and then they have 
a higher authority, for they are the di- 
rect expression of the heart, not yet 
transmitted through the unfaithful and 
sophisticating brain. Not long ago I 
wrote a letter to a friend which came 
near involving us in quarrel; but we met, 
and in personal talk I repeated the worst 
of what I had written, and added worse 
to that; and with the commentary of the 
body it seemed not unfriendly either te 
hear or say. Indeed, letters are in vain 
for the purpose of intimacy; an absence 
is a dead break in the relation; yet two 
who know each other fully and are bent 
on perpetuity in love may so preserve 
the attitude of their affections that they 
may meet on the same terms as they 
had parted. 


Pitiful is the case of the blind, who 
cannot read the face; pitiful that of the 
deaf, who cannot follow the changes of 
the voice. And there are others also 
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to be pitied; for there are some of an 
inert, uneloquent nature, who have been 
Menied all the symbols of communica- 
tion, who have neither a lively play of 
ical expression, nor speaking of ges- 
‘tures, nor a responsive voice, nor yet 
‘the gift of frank, explanatory speech: 
people truly made of clay, people tied 
for life into a bag which no one can 
undo. They are poorer than the gipsy, 
for their heart can speak no language 
under heaven. Such people we must 
learn slowly by the tenor of their acts, 
or through yea and nay communica- 
tions; or we take them on trust on the 
strength of a general air, and now and 
again, when we see the spirit breaking 
through in a flash, correct or change our 
estimate. But these will be uphill in- 
timacies, without charm or freedom, to 
the end; and freedom is the chief in- 
gredient in confidence. Some minds, ro- 
mantically dull, despise physical endow- 
ments. That is a doctrine for a misan- 
thrope; to those who like their fellow- 
creatures it must always be meaning- 
less; and, for my part, I can see few 
things more desirable, after the posses- 
sion of such radical qualities as honour 
and humour and pathos, than to have a 
lively and not a stolid countenance; to 
have looks to correspond with every 
feeling; to be elegant and delightful in 
person, so that we shall please even in 
the intervals of active pleasing, and may 
never discredit speech with uncouth 
manners or become unconsciously our 
own burlesques. But of all unfortunates 
‘there is one creature (for I will not call 
him man) conspicuous in misfortune. 
This is he who has forfeited his birth- 
right of expression, who has cultivated 
artful intonations, who has taught his 
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face tricks, like a pet monkey, and on 
every side perverted or cut off his means 
of communication with his fellow-men. 
The body is a house of many windows: 
there we all sit, showing ourselves and 
crying on the passers-by to come and 
love us. But this fellow has filled his 
windows with opaque glass, elegantly 
coloured. His house may be admired 
for its design, the crowd may pause be- 
fore the stained windows, but meanwhile 
the poor proprietor must lie languishing 


within, uncomforted, unchangeably 
alone. Z 
Truth of intercourse is something 


more difficult than to refrain from open 
lies. It is possible to avoid falsehood 
and yet not tell the truth. It is not 
enough to answer formal questions. To 
reach the truth by yea and nay com- 
munications implies a questioner with a 
share of inspiration, such as is often 
found in mutual love. Yea and nay 
mean nothing; the meaning must have 
been related in the question. Many 
words are often necessary to convey 
a very simple statement; for in this sort 
of exercise we never hit the gold; the 
most that we can hope is by many ar- 
rows, more or less far off in different 
sides, to indicate, in the course of time, 
for what target we are aiming, and after 
an hour’s talk, back and forward, to 
convey the purport of a single principle 
or a single thought. And yet while the 
curt, pithy speaker misses the point en- 
tirely, a wordy, prolegomenous babbler 
will often add three new offences in the 
process of excusing one. It is really a 
most delicate affair. The world was 
made before the English language, and 
seemingly upon a different design. Sup- 
pose we held our converse not in words, 
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would find themselves cut off from all 
near commerce, and no better than for- 
eigners in this big world. But we do 
not consider how many have “a bad 
ear” for words, nor how often the most 
eloquent find nothing to reply. I hate 
questioners and questions; there are so 
few that can be spoken to without a 
lie. “Do you forgive me?” Madam 
and sweetheart, so far as I have gone in 
life I have never yet been able to dis- 
cover what forgiveness means. “Js it 
still the same between us?” Why, how 
can it be? It is eternally different; and 
yet you are still the friend of my heart. 
“Do you understand me?” God knows; 
I should think it highly improbable. 
The cruellest lies are often told in 
silence. A man may have sat in a room 
for hours and not opened his teeth, and 
yet come out: of that room a disloyal 
friend or a vile calumniator. And how 
many loves have perished because, from 
pride, or spite, or diffidence, or that 
unmanly shame which withholds a man 
from daring to betray emotion, a lover, 
at the critical point of the relation, has 
but hung his head and held his tongue? 
And, again, a lie may be told by a 
truth, or a truth conveyed through a lie. 
Truth to facts is not always truth to 
sentiment; and part of the truth, as 
often happens in answer to a question, 
may be the foulest calumny. A fact 
may be an exception; but the feeling is 
the law, and it is that which you must 
neither garble nor belie. The whole 
tenor of a conversation is a part of the 
meaning of each separate statement; the 
beginning and the end define and trav- 
esty the intermediate conversation. You 
never speak to God; you address a fel- 
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low-man, full of his own tempers; and 
to tell truth, rightly understood, is not 
to state the true facts, but to convey 
a true impression; truth in spitit, not 
truth to letter, is the true veracity. To 
reconcile averted friends a Jesuitical dis- 
cretion is often needful, not so much to 
gain a kind hearing as to communicate 
sober truth. Women have an ill name 
in this connection; yet they live in as 
true relations; the lie of a good woman 
is the true index of her heart. 


“Tt takes,” says Thoreau, in the nob- 
lest and most useful passage I remem- 
ber to have read in any modern author,* 
“two to speak truth—one to speak and 
another to hear.” He must be very lit- 
tle experienced, or have no great zeal 
for truth, who does not recognise the 
fact. A grain of anger or a grain of 
suspicion produces strange acoustical ef- 
fects, and makes the ear greedy to re- 
mark offence. Hence we find those who 
have once quarreled carry themselves 
distantly, and are ever ready to break 
the truce. To speak truth there must 
be moral equality or else no respect; 
and hence between parent and child in- 
tercourse is apt to degenerate into a 
verbal fencing bout, and misapprehen- 
sions to become ingrained. And there 
is another side to this, for the parent be- 
gins with an imperfect notion of the 
child’s character, formed in early years 
or during the equinoctial gales of youth; 
to this he adheres, noting only the facts 
which suit with his preconception; and 
wherever a person fancies himself un- 
justly judged, he at once and finally 
gives up the effort to speak truth. With 


* A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers, Wednesday, p. 283. 
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our chosen friends, on the other hand, 
and still more between lovers (for mu- 
tual understanding is love’s essence), the 
truth is easily indicated by the one and 
aptly comprehended by the other. A 
hint taken, a look understood, conveys 
the gist of long and delicate explana- 
tions; and where the life is known even 
yea and nay become luminous. In the 
closest of all relations—that of a love 
well founded and equally shared—speech 
is half discarded, like a roundabout, in- 
fantile process or a ceremony of formal 
etiquette; and the two communicate di- 
rectly by their presences, and with few 
books and fewer words contrive to share 
their good and evil and uphold each 
other’s hearts in joy. For love rests 
upon a physical basis; it is a familiarity 
of nature’s making and apart from vol- 
untary choice. Understanding has in 
some sort outrun knowledge, for the af- 
fection perhaps began with the acquaint- 
ance; and as it was not made like other 
relations, so it is not, like them, to be 
perturbed or clouded. Each knows more 
than can be uttered; each lives by faith, 
and believes by a natural compulsion; 
and between man and wife the language 
of the body is largely developed and 
grown strangely eloquent. The thought 
-that prompted and was conveyed in a 
caress would only lose to be set down 
in words—ay, although Shakespeare 
himself should be the scribe. 


Yet it is in these dear intimacies, be- 


yond all others, that we must strive and 
do battle for the truth. Let but a doubt 
arise, and alas! all the previous inti- 
macy and confidence is but another 
charge against the person doubted. 
“What a monstrous dishonesty is this 
it I have been deceived so long and so 
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completely!” Let but that thought gain 
entrance, and you plead before a deaf 
tribunal. Appeal to the past; why, that 
is your crime! Make all clear, convince 
the reason; alas! speciousness is but a 
proof against you. “Jf you can abuse 
me now, the more likely that you have 
abused me from the first.” 

For a strong affection such moments 
are worth supporting, and they will end 
well; for your advocate is in your lover’s 
heart and speaks her own language; it 
is not you but she herself who can de- 
fend and “clear you of the charge. But 
in slighter intimacies, and for a less 
stringent union? Indeed, is it worth 
while? We are all incompris, only more 
or less concerned for the mischance; all 
trying wrongly to do right; all fawning 
at each other’s feet like dumb, neglected 
lapdogs. Sometimes we catch an eye— 
this is our opportunity in the ages—and 
we wag our tail with a poor smile. “Js 
that all? All? If you only knew! But 
how can they know? They do not love 
us; the more fools we to squander life 
on the indifferent. 

But the morality of the thing, you 
will be glad to hear, is excellent; for it 
is only by trying to understand others 
that we can get our own hearts under- 
stood; and in matters of human feeling 
the clement judge is the most success- 
ful pleader. ss 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 


“You know my mother now and then 
argues very notably; always very warm- 
ly at least. I happen often to differ 
from her; and we both think so well 
of our own arguments, that we very 
seldom are so happy as to convince one 
another. A pretty common case, I be- 
lieve, in all vehement debatings. She 
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says, I am too witty ; Anglicé, too pert; 
I, that she is too wise; that is to say, 
being likewise put into English, not so 
young as she has been.’—Miss Howe 
to Miss MHarlowe, Clarassa, vol. ii. 
Letter xiii. 


THERE is a strong feeling in favour of 
cowardly and prudential proverbs. The 
sentiments of a man while he is full of 
ardour and hope are to be received, it 
is supposed with some qualification. 
But when the same person has ignomin- 
iously failed and begins to eat up his 
words, he should be listened to like an 
oracle. Most of our pocket wisdom is 
conceived for the use of mediocre 
people, to discourage them from ambi- 
tious attempts, and generally console 
them in their mediocrity. And since 
mediocre people constitute the bulk of 
humanity, this is no doubt very prop- 
erly so. But it does not follow that 
the one sort of proposition is any less 
true than the other, or that Icarus is 
not to be more praised, and perhaps 
more envied than Mr. Samuel Budgett 
the Successful Merchant. The one is 
dead, to be sure, while the other is still 
in his counting-house counting out his 
money; and doubtless this is a consid- 
eration. But we have, on the other 
hand, some bold and magnanimous say- 
ings common to high races and natures, 
which set forth the advantage of the 
losing side, and proclaim it better to be 
a dead lion than a living dog. It is diffi- 
cult to fancy how the mediocrities rec- 
oncile such sayings with their proverbs. 
According to the latter, every lad who 
goes to sea is an egregious ass; never 
to forget your umbrella through a long 
life would seem a higher and wiser 
flight of achievement than to go smil- 
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ing to the stake; and so long as you are 
a bit of a coward and inflexible in money 
matters, you fulfil the whole duty of 
man. 

It is a still more difficult considera- 
tion for our average men, that while all 
their teachers, from Solomon down to 
Benjamin Franklin and the ungodly 
Binney, have inculcated the same ideal 
of manners, caution, and respectability, 
those characters in history who have 
most notoriously flown in the face of 
such precepts are spoken of in hyper- 
bolical terms of praise, and honoured 
with public monuments in the streets of 
our commercial centres. This is very 
bewildering to the moral sense. You 
have Joan of Arc, who left a humble 
but honest and reputable livelihood un- 
der the eyes of her parents, to go a-col- 
onelling, in the company of rowdy sol- 
diers, against the enemies of France; 
surely a-melancholy example for one’s 
daughters! And then you have Colum- 
bus, who may have pioneered America, 
but, when all is said, was a most impru- 
dent navigator. His life is not the kind 
of thing one would like to put into the 
hands of young people; rather, one 
would do one’s utmost to keep it from 
their knowledge, as a red flag of adven- 
ture and distintegrating influence in life.. 
The time would fail me if I were to re- 
cite all the big names in history whose 
exploits are perfectly irrational and even 
shocking to the business mind. The in. 
congruity is speaking; and I imagine it 
must engender among the mediocrities 
a very peculiar attitude towards the 
nobler and showier sides of national life. 
They will read of the Charge of Bala-. 
clava in much the same spirit as they 
assist at a performance of the Lyons 
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Mail. Persons of substance take in the 
Times and sit composedly in pit or boxes 
according to the degree of their pros- 
perity in business. As for the generals 
who go galloping up and down among 
bomb-shells in absurd cocked hats—as 
for the actors who raddle their faces and 
demean themselves for hire upon the 
stage—they must belong, thank God! to 
a different order of beings, whom we 
watch as we watch the clouds careering 
in the windy, bottomless inane, or read 
about like characters in ancient and 
rather fabulous annals. Our offspring 
would no more think of copying their 
behaviour, let us hope, than of doffing 
their clothes and painting themselves 
blue in consequence of certain admis- 
sions in the first chapter of their school 
history of England. 

Discredited as they are in practice, 
the cowardly proverbs hold their own 
in theory; and it is another instance of 
the same spirit, that the opinions of old 
men about life have been accepted as 
final. All sorts of allowances are made 
for the illusions of youth; and none, or 
almost none, for the disenchantments 
of age. It is held to be a good taunt, 
and somehow or other to clinch the 
question logically, when an old gentle- 
man waggles his head and says: “Ah, so 
I thought when I was your age.” It is 
not thought an answer at all, if the 
young man retorts: “My venerable sir, 
so I shall most probably think when I 
am yours.” And yet the one is as good 
as the other: pass for pass, tit for tat, 
a Roland for an Oliver. 

“Opinion in good men,” says Milton, 
‘Gs but knowledge in the making.” All 
opinions, properly so called are staged 
on the road to truth. It does nat fol- 
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low that a man will travel any further; 
but if he has really considered the world 
and drawn a conclusion, he has travelled 
as far. This does not apply to formule 
got by rote, which are stages on the 
road to nowhere but second childhood 
and the grave. To have a catchword 
in your mouth is not the same thing as 
to hold an opinion; still less is it the 
same thing as to have made one for 
yourself. There are too many of these 
catchwords in the world for people to 
rap out upon you like an oath and by 
way of an argument. They have a cur- 
rency as intellectual counters; and many 
respectable persons pay their way with 
nothing else. They seem to stand for 
vague bodies of theory in the back- 
ground. The imputed virtue of folios 
full of knockdown arguments is sup- 
posed to reside in them, just as some 
of the majesty of the British Empire 
dwells in the constable’s truncheon. 
They are used in pure superstition, as 
old clodhoppers spoil Latin by way of 
an exorcism. And yet they are vastly 
serviceable for checking unprofitable dis- 
cussion and stopping the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. And when a young 
man comes to a certain stage of in- 
tellectual growth, the examination of 
these counters forms a gymnastic at 
once amusing and fortifying to the mind. 

Because I have reached Paris, I am 
not ashamed of having passed through 
Newhaven and Dieppe. They were very 
good places to pass through, and I am 
none the less at my destination. All 
my old opinions were only stages on 
the way to the one I now hold, as it- 
self is only a stage on the way to some- 
thing else. I am no more abashed at 
having been a red-hot Socialist with a 
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panacea of my own than at having been 
a sucking infant. Doubtless the world 
is quite right in a million ways; but you 
have to be kicked about a little to con- 
vince you of the fact. And in the mean- 
while you must do something, be some- 
thing, believe something. It is not pos- 
sible to keep the mind in a state of ac- 
curate balance and blank; and even if 
you could do so, instead of coming ulti- 
mately to the right conclusion, you 
would be very apt to remain in a state 
of balance and blank to perpetuity. 
Even in quite intermediate stages, a 
dash of enthusiasm is not a thing to be 
ashamed of in the retrospect; if St. 
Paul had not been a very zealous Phari- 
see, he would have been a colder Chris- 
tian. For my part, I look back to the 
time when I was a Socialist with some- 
thing like regret. I have convinced my- 


self (for the moment) that we had bet- ~ 


ter leave these great changes to what 
we call great blind forces: their blind- 
ness being so much more perspicacious 
than the little, peering, partial eyesight 
of men. I seem to see that my own 
scheme would not answer; and all the 
other schemes I ever heard propounded 
would depress some elements of good- 
ness just as much as they encouraged 
others. Now I know that in thus turn- 
ing Conservative with years, I am going 
through the normal cycle of change and 
travelling in the common orbit of men’s 
opinions. I submit to this, as I would 
submit to gout or gray hair, as a con- 
comitant of growing age or else of fail- 
ing animal heat; but I do not acknowl- 
edge that it is necessarily a change for 
the better—I daresay it is deplorably 
for the worse. I have no choice in the 
business, and can no more resist this 
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tendency of my mind than I could pre- 
vent my body from beginning to totter 
and decay. If I am spared (as the 
phrase runs) I shall doubtless outlive 
some troublesome desires; but I am in 
no hurry about that; nor, when the time 
comes, shall I plume myself on the im- 
munity. Just in the same way, I do not 
greatly pride myself on having outlived 
my belief in the fairy tales of Socialism. 
Old people have faults of their own; 
they tend to become cowardly, nig- 
gardly, and suspicious. Whether from 
the growth of experience or the decline 
of animal heat, I see that age leads to 
these and certain other faults; and it 
follows, of course, that while in one 
sense I hope I am journeying towards 
the truth, in another I am indubitably 
posting towards these forms and sources 
of error. 

As we go catching and catching at this 
or that corner of knowledge, now get- 
ting a foresight of generous possibilities, 
now chilled with a glimpse of prudence, 
we may compare the headlong course of 
our years to a swift torrent in which a 
man is carried away; now he is dashed 
against a boulder, now he grapples for 
a moment to a trailing spray; at the 
end, he is hurled out and overwhelmed 
in a dark and bottomless ocean. We 
have no more than glimpses and 
touches; we are torn away from our 
theories; we are spun round and round 
and shown this or the other view of 
life, until only fools or knaves can hold 
to their opinions. We take a sight at 
a condition in life, and say we have 
studied it; our most elaborate view is 
no more than an impression. If we 
had breathing space, we should take the 
occasion to modify and adjust; but at 
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this breakneck hurry, we are no sooner 
boys than we are adult, no sooner in 
love than married or jilted, no sooner 
in the fulness of our manhood than we 
begin to decline towards the grave. It 
is in vain to seek for consistency or 
expect clear and stable views in a me- 
dium so perturbed and fleeting. This 
is no cabinet science, in which things 
are tested to a scruple; we theorise with 
a pistol to our head; we are confronted 
with a new set of conditions on which 
we have not only to pass a judgment, 
but to take action, before the hour is 
at an end. And we cannot even regard 
ourselves as a constant; in this flux of 
things, our identity itself seems in a 
perpetual variation; and not infre- 
quently we find our own disguise the 
strangest in the masquerade. In the 
course of time, we grow to love things 
we hated and hate things we loved. 
Milton is not so dull as he once was, 
nor perhaps Ainsworth so amusing. It 
is decidedly harder to climb trees, and 
not nearly so hard to sit still. There is 
no use pretending; even the thrice royal 
game of hide and seek has somehow lost 
in zest. All our attributes are modified 
or changed; and it will be a poor ac- 
count of us if our views do not modify 
and change in a proportion. To hold 
the same views at forty as we held at 
twenty is to have been stupefied for a 
score of years, and take rank, not as a 
prophet, but as an unteachable brat, 
well birched and none the wiser. It is 
as if a ship captain should sail to India 
from the Port of London; and having 
brought a chart of the Thames on deck 
at his first setting out, should obstinately 
use no other for the whole voyage. 
And mark you, it would be no less 
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foolish to begin at Gravesend with a 
chart of the Red Sea. Si Jeunesse sa- 
vait, si Vieillesse pouvait, is a very 
pretty sentiment, but not necessarily 
right. In five cases out of ten, it is not 
so much that the young people do not 
know, as that they do not choose. 
There is something irreverent in the 
speculation, but perhaps the want of 
power has more to do with the wise 
resolutions of age than we are always 
willing to admit. It would be an in- 
structive experiment to make an old 
man young again and leave him all his 
savoir. I scarcely think he would put 
his money in the Savings Bank after 
all; I doubt if he would be such an ad- 
mirable son as we are led to expect; 
and as for his conduct in love, I be- 
lieve firmly he would out-Herod Herod, 
and put the whole of his new compeers 
to the blush. Prudence is a wooden 
Juggernaut, before whom Benjamin 
Franklin walks with the portly air of a 
high-priest, and after whom dances 
many a successful merchant in the char- 
acter of Atys. But it is not a deity 
to cultivate in youth. If a man lives 
to any considerable age, it cannot be 
denied that he laments his imprudences, 
but I notice he often laments his youth 
a deal more bitterly and with a more 
genuine intonation. 

It is customary to say that age should 
be considered, because it comes last. 
It seems just as much to the point, that 
youth comes first. And the scale fairly 
kicks the beam, if you go on to add 
that age, in a majority of cases, never 
comes at all. Disease and accident 
make short work of even the most pros- 
perous persons; death costs nothing, and 
the expense of a headstone is an incon- 
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siderable trifle to the happy heir. To 
be suddenly snuffed out in the middle 
of ambitious schemes is tragical enough 
at best; but when a man has been 
grudging himself his own life in the 
meanwhile, and saving up everything for 
the festival that was never to be, it 
becomes that hysterically moving sort 
of tragedy which lies on the confines 
of farce. The victim is dead—and he 
has cunningly overreached himself: a 
combination of calamities none the less 
absurd for being grim. To husband a 
favourite claret until the batch turns 
sour, is not at all an artfu! stroke of 
policy; and how much more with a 
whole cellar—a whole bodily existence! 
People may lay down their lives with 
cheerfulness in the sure expectation of 
a blessed immortality; but that is a 
different affair from giving up youth 
with all its admirable pleasures, in the 
hepe of a better quality of gruel in a 
more than problematical, nay, more than 
improbable, old age. We should not 
compliment a hungry man, who should 
refuse a whole dinner and reserve all 
his appetite for the dessert, before he 
knew whether there was to be any des- 
sert or not. If there be such a thing 
as imprudence in the world, we surely 
have it here. We sail in leaky bottoms 
and on great and perilous waters; and 
to take a cue from the dolorous old 
naval ballad, we have heard the mer- 
maidens singing, and know that we shall 
never see dry land any more. Old and 
young, we are all on our last cruise. 
If there is a fill of tobacco among the 
crew, for God’s sake pass it round, and 
fet us have a pipe before we go! 
Indeed, by the report of our elders, 
this nervous preparation for old age is 
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only trouble thrown away. We fall on 
guard, and after all it is a friead who 
comes to meet us. After the sun is 
down and the west faded, the heavens 
begin to fill with shining stars. So, as 
we grow old, a sort of equable jog-trot 
of feeling is substituted for the violent 
ups and downs of passion and disgust; 
the same influence that restrains our 
hopes, quiets our apprehensions; if the 
pleasures are less intense, the troubles 
are milder and more tolerable; and in a 
word, this period for which we are asked 
to hoard up everything as for a time 
of famine, is, in its own right, the rich- 
est, easiest, and happiest of life. Nay, 
by managing its own work and follow- 
ing its own happy inspiration, youth is 
doing the best it can to endow the 
leisure of age. A full, busy youth is 
your only prelude to a self-contained 
and independent age; and the muff in- 
evitably develops into the bore. There 
are not many Doctor Johnsons, to set 
forth upon their first romantic voyage 
at sixty-four. If we wish to scale Mont 
Blanc or visit a thieves’ kitchen in the 
East End, to go down in a diving-dress 
or up in a balloon, we must be about it 
while we are still young. It will not do 
to delay until we are clogged with pru- 
dence and limping with rheumatism, and 
people begin to ask us: “What does 


Gravity out of bed?” Youth is the time 


to go flashing from one end of the world 
to the other both in mind and body; 
to try the manners of different nations; 
to hear the chimes at midnight; to see 
sunrise in town and country; to be con- 
verted at a revival; to circumnavigate 
the metaphysics, write halting verses, 
run a mile to see a fire, and wait all day 
long in the theatre to applaud Hernani, 
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There is some meaning in the old theory 
about wild oats; and a man who has not 
had his green-sickness and got done 
with it for good, is as little to be de- 
pended on as an unvaccinated infant. 
“Tt is extraordinary,’ said Lord Bea- 
consfield, one of the brightest and best 
preserved of youths up to the date of 
his last novel,* “it is extraordinary how 
hourly and how violently change the 
feelings of an unexperienced young 
man.” And this mobility is a special 
talent entrusted to his care; a sort of 
indestructible virginity; a magic armour, 
with which he can pass unhurt through 
great dangers and come undebauched 
out of the miriest passages. Let him 
voyage, speculate, see all that he can, 
do all that he may; his soul has as many 
lives as a cat; he will live in all weath- 
ers, and never be a halfpenny the worse. 
Those who go to the devil in youth, with 
anything like a fair chance, were prob- 
ably little worth saving from the first; 
they must have been feeble fellows— 
creatures made of putty and _ pack- 
thread, without steel or fire, anger or 
true joyfulness, in their composition; 
we may sympathise with their parents, 
but there is not much cause to go into 
mourning for themselves; for to be 
quite honest, the weak brother is the 
worst of mankind. 

When the old man waggles his head 
and says, ‘Ah, so I thought when I was 
your age,” he has proved the youth’s 
case. Doubtless, whether from growth 
of experience or decline of animal heat, 
he thinks so no longer; but he thought 
so while he was young; and all men 
have thought so while they were young, 
since there was dew in the morning or 
hawthorn in May; and here is another 
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young man adding his vote to those of 
previous generations and rivetting an- 
other link to the chain of testimony. It 
is as natural and as right for a young 
man to be imprudent and exaggerated, 
to live in swoops and circles, and beat 
about his cage like any other wild thing 
newly captured, as it is for old men 
to turn gray, or mothers to love their 
offspring, or heroes to die for something 
worthier than their lives. 

By way of an apologue for the aged, 
when they feel more than usually 
tempted to offer their advice, let me 
recommend the following little tale. A 
child who had been remarkably fond 
of toys (and in particular of lead sol- 
diers) found himself growing to the level 
of acknowledged boyhood without any 
abatement of this childish taste. He 
was thirteen; already he had been 
taunted for dallying overlong about the 
playbox; he had to blush if he was found 
among his lead soldiers; the shades of 
the prison-house were closing about him 
with a vengeance. There is nothing 
more difficult than to put the thoughts 
of children into the language of their 
elders; but this is the effect of his medi- 
tations at this juncture: “Plainly,” he 
said, “I must give up my playthings in 
the meanwhile, since I am not in a posi- 
tion to secure myself against idle jeers. 
At the same time, I am sure that play- | 
things are the very pick of life; all 
people give them up out of the same 
pusillanimous respect, for those who are: 
a little older; and if they do not return 
to them as soon as they can, it is only 
because they grow stupid and forget. I 
shall be wiser; I shall conform for a lit- 
tle to the ways of their foolish world; 
but as soon as I have made enough 
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money, I shall retire and shut myself 
up among my playthings until the day 
I die.” Nay, as he was passing in the 
train along the Esterel mountains be- 
tween Cannes and Fréjus, he remarked 
a pretty house in an orange garden at 
the angle of a bay, and decided that this 
should be his Happy Valley. Astrea 
Redux; childhood was to come again! 
The idea has an air of simple nobility 
to me, not unworthy of Cincinnatus. 
And yet, as the reader has probably 
anticipated, it is never likely to be car- 
ried into effect. There was a worm i 
the bud, a fatal error in the premises. 
Childhood must pass away, and then 
youth, as surely as age approaches. The 
true wisdom is to be always seasonable, 
and to change with a good grace in 
changing circumstances. To love play- 
things well as a child, to lead an ad- 
venturous and honourable youth, and 
to settle when the time arrives, into a 
green and smiling age, is to be a good 
artist in life and deserve well of your- 
self and your neighbour. 

You need repent none of your youth- 
ful vagaries. They may have been over 
the score on one side, just as those of 
age are probably over the score on the 
other. But they had a point; they not 
only befitted your age and expressed its 
attitude and passions, but they had a 
relation to what was outside of you, 
and implied criticisms on the existing 
state of things, which you need not al- 
low to have been undeserved, because 
you now see that they were partial. All 
error, not merely verbal, is a strong 
way of stating that the current truth 
is incomplete. The follies of youth have 
a basis in sound reason, just as much 
as the embarrassing questions put by 
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babes and sucklings. Their most ant* 
social acts indicate the defects of our 
society. When the torrent sweeps the 
man against a boulder, you must expect 
him to scream, and you need not be sur- 
prised if the scream is sometimes a 
theory. Shelley, chafing at the Church 
of England, discovered the cure of all 
evils in universal atheism. Generous 
lads irritated at the injustices of so- 
ciety, see nothing for it but the abol- 
ishment of everything and Kingdom 
Come of anarchy. Shelley was a young 
fool; so are these cock-sparrow revolu- 
tionaries. But it is better to be a fool 
than to be dead. It is better to emit a 
scream in the shape of a theory than 
to be entirely insensible to the jars and 
incongruities of life and take everything 
as it comes in a forlorn stupidity. Some 
people swallow the universe like a pill; 
they travel on through the world, like 
smiling images pushed from behind. For 
God’s sake give me the young man who 
has brains enough to make a fool of 
himself! As for the others, the irony of 
facts shall take it out of their hands, and 
make fools of them in downright earn- 
est, ere the farce be over. There shall 
be such a mopping and a mowing at the 
last day, and such blushing and con- 
fusion of countenance for all those who 
have been wise in their own esteem, and 
have not learnt the rough lessons that 
youth hands on to age. If we are in- 
deed here to perfect and complete our 
own natures, and grow larger, stronger, 
and more sympathetic against some 
nobler career in the future, we had all 
best bestir ourselves to the utmost while 
we have the time. To equip a dull, re- 
spectable person, with wings would be 
but to make a parody of an angel. 
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In short, if youth is not quite right 
in its opinions, there is a strong prob- 
ability that age is not much more so. 
Undying hope is co-ruler of the human 
bosom with infallible credulity. A man 
finds he has been wrong at every pre- 
ceding stage of his career, only to de- 
duce the astonishing conclusion that he 
is at last entirely right. Mankind, after 
centuries of failure, are still upon the 
eve of a thoroughly constitutional mil- 
lennium. Since we have explored the 
maze so long without result, it follows, 
for poor human reason, that we cannot 
have to explore much longer; close by 
must be the centre, with a champagne 
luncheon and a piece of ornamental 
water. How if there were no centre at 
all, but just one alley after another, 
and the whole world a labyrinth with- 
out end or issue? 


I overheard the other day a scrap 
of conversation, which I take the lib- 
erty to reproduce. “What I advance 
is true,” said one. “But not the whole 
truth,” answered the other. “Sir,” re- 
turned the first (and it seemed to me 
there was a smack of Dr. Johnson in 
the speech), “Sir, there is no such thing 
as the whole truth!” Indeed, there is 
nothing so evident in life as that there 
are two sides to a question. History is 
one long illustration. The forces of na- 
ture are engaged, day by day, in cudgel- 
ling it into our backward intelligences. 
We never pause for a moment’s consid- 
eration, but we admit it as an axiom. 
An enthusiast sways humanity exactly 
by disregarding this great truth, and 
dinning it into our ears that this or 
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that question has only one possible so- 
lution; and your enthusiast is a fine 
florid fellow, dominates things for a 
while and shakes the world out of a 
doze; but when once he is gone, an 
army of quiet and uninfluential people 
set to work to remind us of the other 
side and demolish the generous impos- 
ture. While Calvin is putting everybody 
exactly right in his Jnstitutes, and hot- 
headed Knox is thundering in the pul- 
pit, Montaigne is already looking at the 
other side in his library in Perigord, and 
predicting that they will find as much 
to quarrel about in the Bible as they 
had found already in the Church. Age 
may have one side, but assuredly Youth 
has the other. There is nothing more 
certain than that both are right, except 
perhaps that both are wrong. Let them 
agree to differ; for who knows but what 
agreeing to differ may not be a form of 
agreement rather than a form of dif- 
ference? 


I suppose it is written that any one 
who sets up for a bit of a philosopher 
must contradict himself to his very face. 
For here have I fairly talked myself 
into thinking that we have the whole 
thing before us at last; that there is no 
answer to the mystery, except that there 
are as many as you please; that there 
is no centre to the maze because, like 
the famous sphere, its centre is every- 
where; and that agreeing to differ with 
every ceremony of politeness, is the 
only “one undisturbed song of pure 
concent” to which we are ever likely to 
lend our musical voices. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS. 


“BoswELL: We grow weary when 
idle. 

“Jounson: That is, sir, because others 
being busy, we want company; but if 
we were idle, there would be no grow- 
ing weary; we should all entertain one 


another.” 


Just now, when every one is bound, 
under pain of a decree in absence con- 
victing them of J/ése-respectability, to 
enter on some lucrative profession, and 
labour therein with something not far 
short of enthusiasm, a cry from the 
opposite party who are content when 
they have enough, and like to look on 
and enjoy in the meanwhile, savours 
a little of bravado and gasconade. And 
yet this should not be. Idleness so 
called, which does not consist in doing 
nothing, but in doing a great deal not 
recognised in the dogmatic formularies 
of the ruling class, has as good a right 
to state its position as industry itself. 
It is admitted that the presence of 
people who refuse to enter in the great 
handicap race for sixpenny pieces, is 
at once an insult and a disenchantment 
for those who do. A fine fellow (as we 
see so many) takes his determination, 
votes for the sixpences, and in the em- 
phatic Americanism, “goes for” them. 
And while such an one is ploughing dis- 
tressfully up the road, it is not hard to 
understand his resentment, when he per- 
ceives cool persons in the meadows by 
the wayside, lying with a handkerchief 
over their ears and a glass at their el- 
bow. Alexander is touched in a very 
delicate place by the disregard of Di- 
ogenes. Where was the glory of having 
taken Rome for these tumultuous bar- 
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barians, who poured into the Senate 
house, and found the Fathers sitting si- 
lent and unmoved by their success? It 
is a sore thing to have laboured along 
and scaled the arduous hilltops, and 
when all is done, find humanity indif- 
ferent to your achievement. Hence 
physicians condemn the unphysical; fin- 
anciers have only a superficial toleration 
for those who know little of stocks; 
literary persons despise the unlettered; 
and people of all pursuits combine to 
disparage those who have none. 


But though this is one difficulty of 
the subject, it is not the greatest. You 
could not be put in prison for speaking 
against industry, but you can be sent 
to Coventry for speaking like a fool. 
The greatest difficulty with most sub- 
jects is to do them well; therefore, 
please to remember this is an apology. 
It is certain that much may be judic- 
iously argued in favour of diligence; 
only there is something to be said 
against it, and that is what, on the pres- 
ent occasion, I have to say. To state 
one argument is not necessarily to be 
deaf to all others, and that a man has 
written a book of travels in Montenegro, 
is no reason why he should never have 
been to Richmond. 


It is surely beyond a doubt that 
people should be a good deal idle in 
youth. For though here and there a 
Lord Macaulay may escape from school 
honours with all his wits about him, 
most boys pay so dear for their medals 
that they never afterwards have a shot 
in their locker, and begin the world 
bankrupt. And the same holds true 
during all the time a lad is educating 
himself, or suffering others to educate 
him. It must have been a very foolish — 
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old gentleman who addressed Johnson 
at Oxford in these words: “Young man, 
ply your book diligently now, and ac- 
quire a stock of knowledge; for when 
years come upon you, you will find that 
poring upon books will be but an irk- 
some task.” The old gentleman seems 
to have been unaware that many other 
things besides reading grow irksome, 
and not a few become impossible, by 
the time a man has to use spectacles 
and cannot walk without a stick. Books 
are good enough in their own way, but 
they are a mighty bloodless substitute 
for life. It seems a pity to sit, like the 
Lady of Shalott, peering into a mirror, 
with your back turned on all the bustle 
and glamour of reality. And if a man 
reads very hard, as the old anecdote 
reminds us, he will have little time for 
thought. 


If you look back on your own edu- 
cation, I am sure it will not be the full, 
vivid, instructive hours of truantry that 
you regret; you would rather cancel 
some lack-lustre periods between sleep 
and waking in the class. For my own 
part, I have attended a good many lec- 
tures in my time. [I still remember that 
the spinning of a top is a case of Kinetic 
Stability. I still remember that Emphy- 
teusis is not a disease, nor Stillicide a 
crime. But though I would not willingly 
part with such scraps of science, I do 
not set the same store by them as by 
certain other odds and ends that I came 
by in the open street while I was play- 
ing truant. This is not the moment to 
dilate on that mighty place of educa- 
tion, which was the favourite school of 
Dickens and of Balzac, and turns out 
yearly many inglorious masters in the 
Science of the Aspects of Life. Suf- 
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fice it to say this: if a lad does not 
learn in the streets, it is because he has 
no faculty of learning. Nor is the tru- 
ant always in the streets, for if he pre- 
fers, he may go out by the gardened 
suburbs into the country. He may pitch 
on some tuft of lilacs over a burn, and 
smoke innumerable pipes to the tune of 
the water on the stones. A bird will 
sing in the thicket. And there he may 
fall into a vein of kindly thought, and 
see things in a new perspective. Why, 
if this be not education, what is? We 
may conceive Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
accosting such an one, and the conver- 
sation that should thereupon ensue:— 

“How now, young fellow, what dost 
thou here?” 

“Truly, sir, I take mine ease.” 

“Ts not this the hour of the ciass? 
and should’st thou not be plying thy 
Book with diligence, to the end thou 
mayest obtain knowledge?” 

“Nay, but thus also I follow after 
Learning, by your leave.” 

“Learning, quotha! After what fash- 
ion, I pray thee? Is it mathematics?” 

“No, to be sure.” 

“Ts it metaphysics?” 

“Nor that.” 

“Ts it some language?” 

“Nay, it is no language.” 

Gist iastrader / 

“Nor a trade neither.” 

“Why, then, what is’t?”’ 

“Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come 
for me to go upon Pilgrimage, I am de- 
sirous to note what is commonly done 
by persons in my case, and where are 
the ugliest Sloughs and Thickets on the 
Road; as also, what manner of Staff 
is of the best service. Moreover, I lie 
here, by this water, to learn by root-of:- 
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heart a lesson which my master teaches 
me to call Peace, or Contentment.” 


Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was 
much commoved with passion, and 
shaking his cane with a very threatful 
countenance, broke forth upon this wise: 
“Learning, quotha!” said he; “I would 
‘have all such rogues scourged by the 
Hangman!” 


And so he would go his way, ruffing 
out his cravat with a crackle of starch, 
like a turkey when it spread its feathers. 


Now this, of Mr. Wiseman’s, is the 
common opinion. A fact is not called 
a fact, but a piece of gossip, if it does 
not fall into one of your scholastic 
categories. An inquiry must be in some 
acknowledged direction, with a name 
to go by; or else you are not inquiring 
at all, only lounging; and the workhouse 
is too good for you. It is supposed 
that all knowledge is at the bottom of 
a well, or the far end of a telescope. 
Sainte-Beuve, as he grew older, came 
to regard all experience as a single great 
book, in which to study for a few years 
ere we go hence; and it seemed all one 
to him whether you should read in 
Chapter xx., which is the differential 
calculus, or in Chapter xxxix., which is 
hearing the band play in the gardens. 
As a matter of fact, an intelligent per- 
son, looking out of his eyes and hearken- 
ing in his ears, with a smile on his face 
all the time, will get more true educa- 
tion than many another in a life of 
heroic vigils. There is certainly some 
chill and arid knowledge to be found 
upon the summits of formal and labor- 
ious science; but it is all round about 
you, and for the trouble of looking, that 
you will acquire the warm and palpi- 
tating facts of life. While others are 
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filling their memory with a lumber of 
words, one-half of which they will for- 
get before the week be out, your truant 
may learn some really useful art: to 
play the fiddle, to know a good cigar, 
or to speak with ease and opportunity 
to all varieties of men. Many who have 
“plied their book diligently,” and know 
all about some one branch or another 
of accepted lore, come out of the study 
with an ancient and owl-like demeanour, 
and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic 
in all the better and brighter parts of 
life. Many make a large fortune, who 
remain under-bred and _ pathetically 
stupid to the last. And meanwhile there 
goes the idler, who began life along with 
them—by your leave, a different picture. 
He has had time to take care of his 
health and his spirits; he has been a 
great deal in the open air, which is the 
most salutary of all things for both 
body and mind; and if he has never 
read the great Book in. very recondite 
places, he has dipped into it and skim- 
med it over to excellent purpose. Might 
not the student afford some Hebrew 
roots, and the business man some of 
his half-crowns, for a share of the idler’s 
knowledge of life at large, and Art of 
Living? Nay, and the idler has another 
and more important quality than these. 
I mean his wisdom. He who has much 
looked on at the childish satisfaction 
of other people in their hobbies, will re- 
gard his own with only a very ironical 
indulgence. He will not be heard among 
the dogmatists. He will have a great 
and cool allowance for all sort of people 
and opinions. If he finds no out-of-the-. 
way truths, he will identify himself with 
no very burning falsehood. His way 
takes him along a by-road, not much 
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frequented, but very even and pleasant, 
which is called Commonplace Lane, and 
leads to the Belvedere of Common- 
sense. Thence he shall command an 
agreeable, if no very noble prospect; 
and while others behold the East and 
West, the Devil and the Sunrise, he will 
be contentedly aware of a sort of morn- 
ing hour upon all sublunary things, with 
an army of shadows running speedily 
and in many different directions into the 
great daylight of Eternity. The shad- 
ows and the generations, the shrill doc- 
tors and the plangent wars, go by into 
ultimate silence and emptiness; but un- 
derneath all this, a man may see, out 
of the Belvedere windows, much green 
and peaceful landscape; many fire-lit 
parlours; good people laughing, drink- 
ing, and making love as they did before 
the Flood or the French Revolution; 
and the old shepherd telling his tale 
under the hawthorn. 

Extreme busyness, whether at school 
or college, kirk or market, is a symptom 
of deficient vitality; and a faculty for 
idleness implies a catholic appetite and 
a strong sense of personal identity. 
There is a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed 
people about, who are scarcely conscious 
of living except in the exercise of some 
conventional occupation. Bring these 
fellows into the country or set them 
aboard ship, and you will see how they 
pine for their desk or their study. They 
have no curiosity; they cannot give 
themselves over to random provoca- 
tions; they do not take pleasure in the 
exercise of their faculties for its own 
sake; and unless Necessity lays about 
them with a stick, they will even stand 
still. It is no good speaking to such 
folk: they cannot be idle, their nature 
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is not generous enough; and they pass 
those hours in a sort of coma, which 
are not dedicated to furious moiling in 
the gold-mill. When they do not re- 
quire to go to the office, when they are 
not hungry and have no mind to drink, 
the whole breathing world is a blank 
to them. If they have to wait an hour. 
or so for a train, they fall into a stupid 
trance with their eyes open. To see 
them, you would suppose there was 
nothing to look at and no one to speak 
with; you would imagine they were par- 
alysed or alienated; and yet very pos- 
sibly they are hard workers in their 
own way, and have good eyesight for a 
flaw in a deed or a turn of the market. 
They have been to school and college, 
but all the time they had their eye on 
the medal; they have gone about in the 
world and mixed with clever people, but 
all the time they were thinking of their 
own affairs. As if a man’s soul were 
not too small to begin with, they have 
dwarfed and narrowed theirs by a life 
of all work and no play; until here they 
are at forty, with a listless attention, a 
mind vacant of all material of amuse- 
ment, and not one thought to rub against 
another, while they wait for the train. 
Before he was breeched, he might have 
clambered on the boxes; when he was 
twenty, he would have stared at the 
girls; but now the pipe is smoked out, 
the snuff-box empty, and my gentleman 
sits bolt upright upon a bench, with 
lamentable eyes. This does not appeal 
to me as being Success in Life. 

But it is not only the person himself 
who suffers from his busy habits, but 
his wife and children, his friends and 
relations, and down to the very people 
he sits with in a railway-carriage or an 
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omnibus. Perpetual devotion to what a 
man calls his business, is only to be 
sustained by perpetual neglect of many 
other things. And it is not by any 
means certain that a man’s business is 
the most important thing he has to do. 
To an impartial estimate it will seem 
clear that many of the wisest, most 
virtuous, and most beneficent parts that 
are. to be played upon the Theatre of 
Life are filled by gratuitous performers, 
and pass, among the world at large, as 
phases of idleness. For in that Theatre, 
not only the walking gentlemen, sing- 
ing chambermaids, and diligent fiddlers 
in the orchestra, but those who look on 
and clap their hands from the benches, 
do really play a part and fulfil impor- 
tant offices towards the general result. 
You are no doubt very dependent on 
the care of your lawyer and _stock- 
broker, of the guards and signalmen who 
convey you rapidly from place to place, 
and the policemen who walk the streets 
for your protection; but is there not a 
thought of gratitude in your heart for 
certain other benefactors who set you 
smiling when they fall in your way, or 
season your dinner with good company? 
Colonel Newcome helped to lose his 
friend’s money; Fred Bayham had an 
ugly trick of borrowing shirts; and yet 
they were better people to fall among 
than Mr. Barnes. And though Falstaff 
was neither sober nor very honest, I 
think I could name one or two long- 
faced Barabbases whom the world could 
better have done without. Hazlitt men- 
tions that he was more sensible of obli- 
gation to Northcote, who had never done 
him anything he could call a service, 
than to his whole circle of ostentatious 
friends; for he thought a good compan- 
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ion emphatically the greatest benefac- 
tor. I know there are people in the 
world who cannot feel grateful unless 
the favour has been done them at the 
cost of pain and difficulty. But this is 
a churlish disposition. A man may send 
you six sheets of letter-paper covered 
with the most entertaining gossip, or 
you may pass half-an-hour pleasantly, 
perhaps profitably, over an article of 
his; do you think the service would be 
greater, if he had made the manuscript 
in his heart’s blood, like a compact with 
the devil? Do you really fancy you 
should be more beholden to your cor- 
respondent, if he had been damning you 
all the while for your importunity? 
Pleasures are more beneficial than duties 
because, like the quality of mercy, they 
are not strained, and they are twice 
blest. There must always be two to a 
kiss, and there may be a score in a jest; 
but wherever there is an element of 
sacrifice, the favour is conferred with 
pain, and, among generous people, re- 
ceived with confusion. There is no 
duty we so much underrate as the duty 
of being happy. By being happy, we 
sow anonymous benefits upon the world, 
which remain unknown even to our- 
selves, or when they are disclosed, sur- 
prise nobody so much as the benefactor. 
The other day, a ragged, barefoot boy 
ran down the street after a marble, with 
so jolly an air that he set every one 
he passed into a good humour; one of 
these persons, who had been delivered 
from more than usually black thoughts, 
stopped the little fellow and gave him 
some money with this remark: “You | 
see what sometimes comes of looking | 
pleased.” If he had looked pleased be-. 
fore, he had now to look both pleased’ 
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and mystified. For my part, I justify 
this encouragement of smiling rather 
than tearful children; I do not wish to 
pay for tears anywhere but upon the 
stage; but I am prepared to deal largely 
in the opposite commodity. A happy 
man or woman is a better thing to find 
than a five-pound note. He or she is a 
radiating focus of goodwill; and their 
entrance into a room is as though an- 
other candle had been lighted. We need 
not care whether they could prove the 
forty-seventh proposition; they do a 
better thing than that, they practically 
demonstrate the great Theorem of the 
Liveableness of Life. Consequently, if 
a person cannot be happy without re- 
maining idle, idle he should remain. It 
is a revolutionary precept; but thanks 
to hunger and the workhouse, one not 
easily to be abused; and within prac- 
tical limits, it is one of the most incon- 
testable truths in the whole Body of 
Morality. Look at one of your indus- 
trious fellows for a moment, I beseech 
you. He sows hurry and reaps indiges- 
tion; he puts a vast deal of activity out 
to interest, and receives a large measure 
of nervous derangement in return. 
Either he absents himself entirely from 
all fellowship, and lives a recluse in a 
garret, with carpet slippers and a leaden 
inkpot; or he comes among people 
swiftly and bitterly, in a contraction of 
his whole nervous system, to discharge 
some temper before he returns to work. 
I do not care how much or how well he 
works, this fellow is an evil feature in 
other people’s lives. They would be 
happier if he were dead. They could 
easier do without his services in the 
Circumlocution Office than they can 
tolerate his fractious spirits. He poisons 
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life at the well-head. It is better to be 
beggared out of hand by a scapegrace 
nephew, than daily hag-ridden by a 
peevish uncle. 

And what, in God’s name, is all this 
pother about? For what cause do they 
embitter their own and other people’s 
lives? That a man should publish three 
or thirty articles a year, that he should 
finish or not finish his great allegorical 
picture, are questions of little interest 
to the world. The ranks of life are full; 
and although a thousand fall, there are 
always some to go into the breach. 
When they told Joan of Arc she should 
be at home minding women’s work, she 
answered there were plenty to spin and 
wash. And so, even with your own rare 
gifts! When nature is “so careless of 
the single life,’ why should we coddle 
ourselves into the fancy that our own 
is of exceptional importance? Suppose 
Shakespeare had been knocked on the 
head some dark night in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s preserves, the world would have 
wagged on better or worse, the pitcher 
gone to the well, the scythe to the corn, 
and the student to his book; and no one 
been any the wiser of the loss. There 
are not many works extant, if you look 
the alternative all over, which are worth 
the price of a pound of tobacco to a 
man of limited means. This is a sober- 
ing reflection for the proudest of our 
earthly vanities. Even a tobacconist 
may, upon consideration, find no great 
cause for personal vainglory in the 
phrase, for although tobacco is an ad- 
mirable sedative, the qualities necessary 
for retailing it are neither rare nor prec- 
ious in themselves. Alas and alas! you 
may take it how you will, but the serv- 
ices of no single individual are indis- 
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pensable. Atlas was just a gentleman 
with a protracted nightmare! And yet 
you see merchants who go and labour 
themselves into a great fortune and 
thence into the bankruptcy court; scrib- 
blers who keep scribbling at little art- 
icles until their temper is a cross to 
all who come about them, as though 
Pharaoh should set the Israelites to 
make a pin instead of a pyramid: and 
fine young men who work themselves 
into a decline, and are driven off in a 
hearse with white plumes upon it. 
Would you not suppose these persons 
had been whispered, by the Master of 
the Ceremonies, the promise of some 
momentous destiny? and that this luke- 
warm bullet on which they play their 
farces was the bull’s-eye and centre- 
point of all the universe? And yet it is 
not so. The ends for which they give 
away their priceless youth, for all they 
know, may be chimerical or hurtful; the 
glory and riches they expect may never 
come, or may find them indifferent; and 
they and the world they inhabit are so 
inconsiderable that the mind freezes at 
the thought. 


ORDERED SOUTH. 


By a curious irony of fate, the places 
to which we are sent when health deserts 
us are often singularly beautiful. Often, 
too, they are places we have visited in 
former years, or seen briefly in passing 
by, and kept ever afterwards in pious 
memory; and we please ourselves with 
the fancy that we shall repeat many 
vivid and pleasurable sensations, and 
take up again the thread of our enjoy- 
ment in the same spirit as we let it fall. 
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We shall now have an opportunity of 
finishing many pleasant excursions, in- 
terrupted of yore before our curiosity 
was fully satisfied. It may be that we 
have kept in mind, during all these 
years, the recollection of some valley 
into which we have just looked down 
for a moment before we lost sight of it 
in the disorder of the hills; it may be 
that we have lain awake at night, and 
agreeably tantalised ourselves with the 
thought of corners we had never turned, 
or summits we had all but climbed: we 
shall now be able, as we tell ourselves, 
to complete all these unfinished pleas- 
ures, and pass beyond the barriers that 
confined our recollections. 

The promise is so great, and we are 
all so easily led away when hope and 
memory are both in one story, that I 
daresay the sick man is not very incon- 
solable when he receives sentence of 
banishment, and is inclined to regard 
his ill-health as not the least fortunate 
accident of his life. Nor is he imme- 
diately undeceived. The stir and speed 
of the journey, and the restlessness that 
goes to bed with him as he tries to sleep 
between two days of noisy progress, 
fever him, and stimulate his dull nerves 
into something of their own quickness 
and sensibility. And so he can enjoy 
the faint autumnal splendour of the 
landscape, as he sees hill and plain, vine- 
yard and forest, clad in one wonderful 
glory of fairy gold, which the first great 
winds of winter will transmute, as in the 
fable, into withered leaves. And so too 
he can enjoy the admirable brevity and 
simplicity of such little glimpses of 
country and country ways as flash upon 
him through the windows of the train; 
little glimpses that have a character all 
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their own; sights seen as a travelling 
swallow might see them from the wing, 
or Iris as she went abroad over the 
land on some Olympian errand. Here 
and there, indeed, a few children huzzah 
and wave their hands to the express; 
but for the most part, it is an interrup- 
tion too brief and isolated to attract 
much notice; the sheep do not cease 
from browsing; a girl sits balanced on 
the projecting tiller of a canal boat, so 
precariously that it seems as if a fly 
or the splash of a leaping fish would be 
enough to overthrow the dainty equilib- 
rium, and yet all these hundreds of tons 
of coal and wood and iron have been 
precipitated roaring past her very ear, 
and there is not a start, not a tremor, 
not a turn of the averted head, to indi- 
cate that she has been even conscious 
of its passage. Herein, I think, lies the 
chief attraction of railway travel. The 
speed is so easy, and the train disturbs 
so little the scenes through which it 
takes us, that our heart becomes full 
of the placidity and stillness of the 
country; and while the body is borne 
forward in the flying chain of carriages, 
the thoughts alight, as the humour 
moves them, at unfrequented stations; 
they make haste up the poplar alley 
that leads toward the town; they are 
left behind with the signalman as, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, he watches 
the long train sweep away into the 
golden distance. 

Moreover, there is still before the 
invalid the shock of wonder and delight 
with which he will learn that he has 
passed the indefinable line that separates 
South from North. And this is an un- 
certain moment; for sometimes the con- 
sciousness is forced upon him early, on 
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the occasion of some slight association, 
a colour, a flower, or a scent; and some- 
times not until, one fine morning, he 
wakes up with the southern sunshine 
peeping through the persiennes, and the 
southern patois confusedly audible be- 
low the windows. Whether it come 
early or late, however, this pleasure will 
not end with the anticipation, as do so 
many others of the same family. It 
will leave him wider awake than it 
found him, and give a new significance 
to all he may see for many days to 
come. There is something in the mere 
name of the South that carries enthusi- 
asm along with it. At the sound of the 
word, he pricks up his ears; he becomes 
as anxious to seek out beauties and to 
get by heart the permanent lines and 
character of the landscape, as if he had 
been told that it was all his own—an 
estate out of which he had been kept 
unjustly, and which he was now to re- 
ceive in free and full possession. Even 
those who have never been there before 
feel as if they had been; and everybody 
goes comparing, and seeking for the fa- 
miliar, and finding it with such ecstasies 
of recognition, that one would think 
they were coming home after a weary 
absence, instead of travelling hourly 
farther abroad. 

It is only after he is fairly arrived 
and settled down in his chosen corner, 
that the invalid begins to understand 
the change that has befallen him. 
Everything about him is as he had re- 
membered, or as he had anticipated. 
Here, at his feet, under his eyes, are 
the olive gardens and the blue sea. 
Nothing can change the eternal mag- 
nificence of form of the naked Alps be- 
hind Mentone; nothing, not even the 
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crude curves of the railway, can utterly 
deform the suavity of contour of one 
day after another along the whole reach 
of the Riviera. And of all this, he has 
only a cold head-knowledge that is di- 
vorced from enjoyment. He recognises 
with his intelligence that this thing and 
that thing is beautiful, while in his heart 
of hearts he has to confess that it is 
not beautiful for him. It is in vain 
that he spurs his discouraged spirit; in 
vain that he chooses out points of view, 
and stands there, looking with all his 
eyes, and waiting for some return of 
the pleasure that he remembers in other 
days, as the sick folk may have awaited 
the coming of the angel at the pool of 
Bethesda. He is like an enthusiast lead- 
ing about with him a stolid, indifferent 
tourist. There is some one by who is 
out of sympathy with the scene, and is 
not moved up to the measure of the 
occasion; and that some one is himself. 
The world is disenchanted for him. He 
seems {to himself to touch things with 
muffled hands, and to see them through 
a veil. His life becomes a palsied fum- 
bling after notes that are silent when 
he has found and struck them. He can- 
not recognise that this phlegmatic and 
unimpressionable body with which he 
now goes burthened, is the same that 
he knew heretofore so quick and deli- 
cate and alive. 

He is tempted to lay the blame on 
the very softness and amenity of the 
climate, and to fancy that in the rigours 
of the winter at home, these dead emo- 
tions would revive and flourish, A 
longing for the brightness and silence 
of fallen snow seizes him at such times. 
He is homesick for the hale rough 
weather; for the tracery of the frost 
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upon his window-panes at morning, the 
reluctant descent of the first flakes, and 
the white roofs relieved against the 
sombre sky. And yet the stuff of which 
these yearnings are made, is of the 
flimsiest; if but the thermometer fall 
a little below its ordinary Mediterranean 
level, or a wind come down from the 
snow-clad Alps behind, the spirit of his 
fancies changes upon the instant, and 
many a doleful vignette of the grim 
wintry streets at home returns to him, 
and begins to haunt his memory. The 
hopeless, huddled attitude of tramps in 
doorways; the flinching gait of barefoot 
children on the icy pavement; the sheen 
of the rainy streets towards afternoon; 
the meagre anatomy of the poor de- 
fined by the clinging of wet garments; 
the high canorous note of the North- 
easter on days when the very houses 
seem to stiffen with cold: these, and 
such as these, crowd back upon him, and 
mockingly substitute themselves for the 
fanciful winter scenes with which he 
had pleased himself a while before. He 
cannot be glad enough that he is where 
he is. If only the others could be there 
also; if only those tramps could lie 
down for a little in the sunshine, and 
those children warm their feet, this once, 
upon a kindlier earth; if only there were 
no cold anywhere, and no nakedness, 
and no hunger; if only it were as well 
with all men as it is with him! 

For it is not altogether ill with the 
invalid, after all. If it is only rarely 
that anything penetrates vividly into his 
numbed spirit, yet, when anything does, 
it brings with it a jorr that is all the 
more poignant for its very rarity. 
There is something pathetic in these oc- 
casional returns of a glad activity of 
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heart. In his lowest hours he will be 
stirred and awakened by many such; 
and they will spring perhaps from very 
trivial sources; as a friend once said to 
me, the “spirit of delight”? comes often 
on small wings. For the pleasure that 
we take in beautiful nature is essen- 
tially capricious. It comes sometimes 
when we least look for it; and some- 
times, when we expect it most certainly, 
it leaves us to gape joylessly for- days 
together, in the very home-land of the 
beautiful. We may have passed a place 
a thousand times and one; and on the 
thousand and second it will be transfig- 
ured, and stand forth in a certain splen- 
dour of reality from the dull circle of 
surroundings; so that we see it “with a 
child’s first pleasure,’ as Wordsworth 
saw the daffodils by the lake side. And 
if this falls out capriciously with the 
healthy, how much more so with the in- 
valid. Some day he will find his first 
violet, and be lost in pleasant wonder, 
by what alchemy the cold earth of the 
clods, and the vapid air and rain, can 
be transmuted into colour so rich and 
odour so touchingly sweet. Or perhaps 
he may see a group of washerwomen 
relieved, on a spit of shingle, against 
the blue sea, or a meeting of flower- 
gatherers in the tempered daylight of an 
olive-garden; and something significant 
or monumental in the grouping, some- 
thing in the harmony of faint colour 
that is always characteristic of the dress 
of these southern women, will come 
home to him unexpectedly, and awake 
in him that satisfaction with which we 
tell ourselves that we are the richer by 
one more beautiful experience. Or it 
may be something even slighter: as when 
the opulence of the sunshine, which 
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somehow gets lost and fails to produce 
its effect on the large scale, is suddenly 
revealed to him by the chance isolation 
—as he changes the position of his sun- 
shade—of a yard or two of roadway 
with its stones and weeds. And then, 
there is no end to the infinite variety 
of the olive-yards themselves. Even 
the colour is indeterminate and contin- 
ually shifting: now you would say it 
was green, now gray, now blue; now 
tree stands above tree, like “cloud on 
cloud,” massed into filmy indistinctness; 
and now, at the wind’s will, the whole 
sea of foliage is shaken and broken up 
with little momentary silverings and 
shadows. But every one sees the world 
in his own way. To some the glad mo- 
ment may have arrived on other provo- 
cations; and their recollection may be 
most vivid of the stately gait of women 
carrying burthens on their heads; of 
tropical effects, with canes and naked 
rock and sunlight; of the relief of cy- 
presses; of the troubled, busy-looking 
groups of sea-pines, that seem always 
as if they were being wielded and swept 
together by a whirlwind; of the air com- 
ing, laden with virginal perfumes, over 
the myrtles and the scented underwood; 
of the empurpled hills standing up, sol- 
emn and sharp, out of the green-gold 
air of the east at evening. 

There go many elements, without 
doubt, to the making of one such mo- 
ment of intense perception; and it is on 
the happy agreement of these many ele- 
ments, on the harmonious vibration of 
many nerves, that the whole delight of 
the moment must depend. Who can 
forget how, when he has chanced upon 
some attitude of complete restfulness, 
after long uneasy rolling to and fro on 
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grass or heather, the whole fashion of 
the landscape has been changed for him, 
as though the sun had just broken forth, 
or a great artist had only then com- 
pleted, by some cunning touch, the com- 
position of the picture? And not only 
a change of posture—a snatch of per- 
fume, the sudden singing of a bird, the 
freshness of some pulse of air from an 
invisible sea, the light shadow of a trav- 
elling cloud, the merest nothing that 
sends a little shiver along the most in- 
finitesimal nerve of a man’s body—not 
one of the least of these but has a hand 
somehow in the general effect, and brings 
some refinement of its own into the 
character of the pleasure we feel. 

And if the external conditions are 
thus varied and subtle, even more so 
are those within our own bodies. No 
man can find out the world, says Solo- 
mon, from beginning to end, because the 
world is in his heart; and so it is im- 
possible for any of us to understand, 
from beginning to end, that agreement of 
harmonious circumstances that creates 
in us the highest pleasure of admiration, 
precisely because some of these circum- 
stances are hidden from us for ever in 
the constitution of our own bodies. 
After we have reckoned up all that we 
can see or hear or feel, there still re- 
mains to be taken into account some 
sensibility more delicate than usual in 
the nerves affected, or some exquisite 
refinement in the architecture of the 
brain, which is indeed to the sense of 
the beautiful as the eye or the ear to 
the sense of hearing or sight. We ad- 
mire splendid views and great pictures; 
and yet what is truly admirable is rather 
the mind within us, that gathers to- 
gether these scattered details for its de- 
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light, and makes out of certain colours, 
certain distributions of graduated light 
and darkness, that intelligible whole 
which alone we call a picture or a view. 
Hazlitt, relating in one of his essays 
how he went on foot from one great 
man’s house to another’s in search of 
works of art, begins suddenly to triumph 
over these noble and wealthy owners, 
because he was more capable of enjoy- 
ing their costly possessions than they 
were; because they had paid the money 
and he had received the pleasure. And 
the occasion is a fair one for self-com- 
placency. While the one man was work- 
ing to be able to buy the picture, the 
other was working to be able to enjoy 
the picture. An inherited aptitude will 
have been diligently improved in either 
case; only the one man has made for 
himself a fortune, and the other has 
made for himself a living spirit. It is 
a fair occasion for self-complacency, I 
repeat, when the event shows a man to 
have chosen the better part, and laid 
out his life more wisely, in the long 
run, than those who have credit for 
most wisdom. And yet even this is not 
a good unmixed; and like all other pos- 
sessions, although in a less degree, the 
possession of a brain that has been thus 
improved and cultivated, and made into 
the prime organ of a man’s enjoyment, 
brings with it certain inevitable cares 
and disappointments. The happiness of 
such an one comes to depend greatly 
upon those fine shades of sensation that 
heighten and harmonise the coarser ele- 
ments of beauty. And thus a degree of 
nervous prostration, that to other men | 
would be hardly disagreeable, is enough | 
to overthrow for him the whole fabric | 
of his life, to take, except at rare mo- | 


| 
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ments, the edge off his pleasures, and 
to meet him wherever he goes with fail- 
ure, and the sense of want, and disen- 
chantment of the world and life. 

It is not in such numbness of spirit 
only that the life of the invalid re- 
sembles a premature old age. Those 
excursions that he had promised himself 
to finish, prove too long or too arduous 
for his feeble body; and the barrier- 
hills are as impassable as ever. Many 
a white town that sits far out on the 
promontory, many a comely fold of 
wood on the mountain-side, beckons and 
allures his imagination day after day, 
and is yet as inaccessible to his feet 
as the clefts and gorges of the clouds. 
The sense of distance grows upon him 
wonderfully; and after some feverish 
efforts and the fretful uneasiness of the 
first few days, he falls contentedly in 
with the restrictions of his weakness. 
His narrow round becomes pleasant and 
familiar to him as the cell to a con- 
tented prisoner. Just as he has fallen 
already out of the mid race of active 
life, he now falls out of the little eddy 
that circulates in the shallow waters 
of the sanatorium. He sees the country 
people come and go about their every- 


day affairs, the foreigners stream out in . 


goodly pleasure parties; the stir of 
man’s activity is all about him, as he 
suns himself inertly in some sheltered 
corner; and he looks on with a patri- 
archal impersonality of interest, such 
as a man may feel when he pictures to 
himself the fortunes of his remote de- 
scendants, or the robust old age of the 
oak he has planted over-night. 

In this falling aside, in this quietude 
and desertion of other men, there is no 
inharmonious prelude to the last quie- 
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tude and desertion of the grave; in this 
dulness of the senses there is a gentle 
preparation for the final insensibility of 
death. And to him the idea of mor- 
tality comes in a shape less violent and 
harsh than is its wont, less as an abrupt 
catastrophe than as a thing of infinites- 
imal gradation, and the last step on a 
long decline of way. As we turn to and 
fro in bed, and every moment the move- 
ments grow feebler and smaller and the 
attitude more restful and easy, until 
sleep overtakes us at a stride and we 
move no tore, so desire after desire 
leaves him; day by day his’ strength 
decreases, and the circle of his activity 
grows ever narrower; and he feels, if he 
is to be thus tenderly weaned from the 
passion of life, thus gradually inducted 
into the slumber of death, that when at 
last the end comes, it will come quietly 
and fitly. If anything is to reconcile 
poor spirits to the coming of the last 
enemy, surely it should be such a mild 
approach as this; not to hale us forth 
with violence, but to persuade us from a 
place we have no further pleasure in. It 
is not so much, indeed, death that ap- 
proaches as life that withdraws and 
withers up from round about him. He 
has outlived his own usefulness, and al- 
most his own enjoyment; and if there is 
to be no recovery; if never again will 
he be young and strong and passionate, 
if the actual present shall be to him al- 
ways like a thing read in a book or re- 
membered out of the far-away past; if, 
in fact, this be veritably nightfall, he 
will not wish greatly for the continuance 
of a twilight that only strains and dis- 
appoints the eyes, but steadfastly await 
the perfect darkness. He will pray for 
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Medea: when she comes, let her either 
rejuvenate or slay. 

And yet the ties that still attach him 
to the world are many and kindly. The 
sight of children has a significance for 
him such as it may have for the aged 
also, but not for others. If he has been 
used to feel humanely, and to look upon 
life somewhat more widely than from 
the narrow loophole of personal pleasure 
and advancement, it is strange how small 
a portion of his thoughts will be 
changed or embittered by this proximity 
of death. He knows that already, in 
English counties, the sower follows the 
ploughman up the face of the field, and 
the rooks follow the sower; and he 
knows also that he may not live to go 
home again and see the corn spring and 
ripen, and be cut down at last, and 
brought home with gladness. And yet 
the future of this harvest, the continu- 
ance of drought or the coming of rain 
unseasonably, touch him as sensibly as 
ever. For he has long been used to wait 
with interest the issue of events in which 
his own concern was nothing; and to be 
joyful in a plenty, and sorrowful for a 
famine, that did not increase or dimin- 
ish, by one half loaf, the equable suf- 
ficiency of his own supply. Thus there 
remain unaltered all the disinterested 
hopes for mankind and a better future 
which have been the solace and inspira- 
tion of his life. ‘These he has set be- 
yond the reach of any fate that only 
menaces himself; and it makes small 
difference whether he die five thousand 
years, or five thousand and fifty years, 
before the good epoch for which he 
faithfully labours. He has not deceived 
himself; he has known from the begin- 
ning that he followed the pillar of fire 
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and cloud, only to perish himself in 
the wilderness, and that it was reserved 
for others to enter joyfully into posses- 
sion of the land. And so, as everything 
grows grayer and quieter about him, and 
slopes towards extinction, these unfaded 
visions accompany his sad decline, and 
follow him, with friendly voices and 
hopeful words, into the very vestibule 
of death. The desire of love or of 
fame scarcely moved him, in his days 
of health, more strongly that these gen- 
erous aspirations move him now; and 
so life is carried forward beyond life, 
and a vista kept open for the eyes of 
hope, even when his hands grope al- 
ready on the face of the impassable. 
Lastly, he is bound tenderly to life 
by the thought of his friends; or shall 
we not say rather, that by their thought 
for him, by their unchangeable solici- 
tude and love, he remains woven inte 
the very stuff of life, beyond the power 
of bodily dissolution to undo? In a 
thousand ways will he survive and be 
perpetuated. Much of Etienne de la 
Boetie survived during all the years in 
which Montaigne continued to converse 
with him on the pages of the ever-de- 
lightful essays. Much of what was 
truly Goethe was dead already when he 
revisited places that knew him no more, 
and found no better consolation than 
the promise of his own verses, that soon 
he too would be at rest. Indeed, when 
we think of what it is that we most 
seek and cherish, and find most pride 
and pleasure in calling ours, it will 
sometimes seem to us as if our friends, 
at our decease, would suffer loss more 
truly than ourselves. As a monarch | 
who should care more for the outlying 
colonies he knows on the map or through 
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the report of his vicegerents, than for 
the trunk of his empire under his eyes 
at home, are we not more concerned 
about the shadowy life that we have in 
the hearts of others, and that portion 
in their thoughts and fancies which, in 
a certain far-away-sense, belongs to us, 
than about the real knot of our identity 
—that central metropolis of seif, of 
which alone we are immediately aware 
—or the diligent service of arteries and 
veins and infinitesimal activity of gang- 
lia, which we know (as we know a 
proposition in Euclid) to be the source 
and substance of the whole? At the 
death of every one whom we love, some 
fair and honourable portion of our exis- 
tence falls away, and we are dislodged 
from one of these dear provinces; and 
they are not, perhaps, the most fortu- 
nate who survive a long series of such 
impoverishments, till their life and in- 
fluence, narrow gradually into the 
meagre limit of their own spirits, and 
death, when he comes at last, can de- 
stroy them at one blow. 


Note.—To this essay I must in hon- 
esty append a word or two of qualifi- 
cation; for this is one of the points on 
which a slightly greater age teaches us 
a slightly different wisdom. 

A youth delights in generalties, and 
keeps loose from particular obligations ; 
he jogs on the footpath way, himself 
pursuing: butterflies, but courteously 
lending his applause to the advance of 
the human species and the coming of 
the kingdom of justice and love. As 
he grows older, he begins to think more 
narrowly of man’s action in the gen- 
eral, and perhaps more arrogantly of 
his own in the particular. He has not 
that same unspeakable trust in what he 
would have done had he been spared, 
seeing finally that that would have been 
little; but he has a far higher notion 
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of the blank that he will make by dying. 
A young man feels himself one too 
many in the world; his is a painful 
situation; he has no calling; no obvious 
utility; no ties, but to his parents and 
these he is sure to disregard. I do 
not think that a proper allowance has 
been made for this true cause of suffer- 
ing in youth; but by the mere fact of 
a prolonged existence, we outgrow either 
the fact or else the feeling. Either we 
become so callously accustomed to our 
own useless figure in the world, or else 
—and this, thank God, in the majority 
of cases—we so collect about us the 
interest or the love of our fellows, so 
multiply our effective part in the af- 
fairs of life, that we need to entertain 
- longer the question of our right to 
e. 


And so in the majority of cases, a man 
who fancies himself dying, will get cold 
comfort from the very youthful view 
expressed in this essay. He, as a living 
man, has some to help, some to love, 
some to correct; it may be, some to 
punish. These duties cling, not upon 
humanity, but upon the man himself. 
It is he, not another, who is one wom- 
an’s son and a second woman’s husband 
and a third woman’s father. That life 
which began so small, has now grown, 
with a myriad filaments, into the lives 
of others. It is not indispensable; 
another will take the place and shoul- 
der the discharged responsibility; but 
the better the man and the nobler’ his 
purposes, the more will he be tempted 
to regret the extinction of his powers 
and the deletion of his personality. To 
have lived a generation is not only to 
have growned at home in that perplex- 
ing medium, but to have assumed 
innumerable duties. "To die at such an 
age, has, for all but the entirely base, 
something of the air of a betrayal. 
A. man does not only reflect upon 
what he might have done in a future 
that is never to be his; but behold- 
ing himself so early a deserter from 
the fight, he eats his heart for the good 
he might have done already. To have 
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been so useless and now to lose all hope 
of being useful any more—there it is 
that death and memory assail him. And 
even if mankind shall go on, founding 
heroic cities, practising heroic virtues, 
rising steadily from strength to strength; 
even if his work shall be fulfilled, his 
friends consoled, his wife remarried by 
a better than he; how shall this alter, 
in one jot, his estimation of a career 
which was his only business in this 
and which is now so ineffectively to end? 


4S TRIPLEX. 


THE changes wrought by death are in 
themselves so sharp and final, and so 
terrible and melancholy in their conse- 
quences, that the thing stands alone in 
man’s experience, and has no parallel 
upon earth. It outdoes all other ac- 
cidents because it is the last of them. 
Sometimes it leaps suddenly upon its 
victims, like a Thug; sometimes it lays 
regular siege and creeps upon their cit- 
adel during a score of years. And when 
the business is done, there is sore havoc 
made in other people’s lives, and a pin 
knocked out by which many subsidiary 
friendships hung together. There are 
empty chairs, solitary walks, and single 
beds at night. Again, in taking away 
our friends, death does not take them 
away utterly, but leaves behind a mock- 
ing, tragical, and soon intolerable resi- 
due, which must be hurriedly concealed. 
Hence a whole chapter of sights and 
customs striking to the mind, from the 
pyramids or Egypt to the gibbets and 
dule trees of medieval Europe. The 
poorest persons have a bit of pageant 
going towards the tomb; memorial 
stones are set up over the least memor- 
able; and, in order to preserve some 
show of respect for what remains of 
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our old loves and friendships, we must 
accompany it with much grimly ludi- 
crous ceremonial, and the hired under~ 
taker parades before the door. All this, 
and much more of the same sort, ac- 
companied by the eloquence of poets, 
has gone a great way to put humanity 
in error; nay, in many philosophies the 
error has been embodied and laid down 
with every circumstance of logic; al- 
though in real life the bustle and swift- 
ness, in leaving people little time to 
think, have not left them time enough 
to go dangerously wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although few 
things are spoken of with more fearful 
whisperings than this prospect of death, 
few have less influence on conduct under 
healthy circumstances. We have all 
heard of cities in South America built 
upon the side of fiery mountains, and 
how, even in this tremendous neighbour- 
hood, the inhabitants are not a jot more 
impressed by the solemnity of mortal 
conditions than if they were delving gar- 
dens in the greenest corner of England. 
There are serenades and suppers and 
much gallantry among the myrtles over- 
head; and meanwhile the foundation 
shudders underfoot, the bowels of the 
mountain growl, and at any moment liv- 
ing ruin may leap sky-high into the 
moonlight, and tumble man and his 
merry-making in the dust. In the eyes 
of very young people, and very dull old 
ones, there is something indescribably 
reckless and desperate in such a picture. 
It seems not credible that respectable 
married people, with umbrellas, should 
find appetite for a bit of supper within 
quite a long distance of a fiery moun- 
tain; ordinary life begins to smell of 
high-handed debauch when it is carried 
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on so close to a catastrophe; and even 
cheese and salad, it seems, could hardly 
be relished in such circumstances with- 
out something like a defiance of the 
Creator. It should be a place for no- 
body but hermits dwelling in prayer 
and maceration, or mere born-devils 
drowning care in a perpetual carouse. 

And yet, when one comes to think 
upon it calmly, the situation of these 
South American citizens forms only a 
very pale figure for the state of ordinary 
mankind. This world itself, travelling 
blindly and swiftly in overcrowded space 
among a million other worlds travelling 
blindly and swiftly in contrary direc- 
tions, may very well come by a knock 
that would set it into explosion like a 
penny squib. And what, pathologically 
looked at, is the human body with all 
its organs, but a mere bagful of petards? 
The least of these is as dangerous to 
the whole economy as the ship’s powder- 
magazine to the ship; and with every 
breath we breathe, and every meal we 
eat, we are putting one or more of them 
in peril. If we clung as devotedly as 
some philosophers pretend we do to the 
abstract idea of life, or were half as 
frightened as they make out we are, for 
the subversive accident that ends it all, 
the trumpets might sound by the hour 
and no one would follow them into 
battle—the blue-peter might fly at the 
truck, but who would climb into a sea- 
going ship? Think (if these philos- 
ophers were right) with what a prepara 
tion of spirit we should affront the daily 
peril of the dinner-table: a deadlier spot 
than any battle-field in history, where 
the far greater proportion of our an 
cestors have miserably left their bones! 
What ‘voman would ever be lured into 
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marriage, so much more dangerous than 
the wildest sea? And what would it be 
to grow old? For, after a certain dis- 
tance, every step we take in life we find 
the ice growing thinner below our feet, 
and all around us and behind us we see 
our contemporaries going through. By 
the time a man gets well into the sev- 
enties, his continued existence is a mere 
miracle; and when he lays his old bones 
in bed for the night, there is an over- 
whelming probability that he will never 
see the day. Do the old men mind it, 
as a matter of fact? Why, no. They 
were never merrier; they have their 
grog at night, and tell the raciest stories; 
they hear of the death of people about 
their own age, or even younger, not as 
if it was a grisly warning, but with a 
simple childlike pleasure at having out- 
lived some one else; and when a 
draught might puff them out like a gut- 
tering candle, or a bit of a stumble 
shatter them like so much glass, their old 
hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, and 
they go on, bubbling with laughter, 
through years of man’s age compared 
to which the valley at Balaklava was 
as safe and peaceful as a village cricket- 
green on Sunday. It may fairly be 
questioned (if we look to the peril only) 
whether it was a much more daring feat 
for Curtius to plunge into the gulf, than 
for any old gentleman of ninety to doff 
his clothes and clamber into bed. 
Indeed, it is a memorable subject 
for consideration, with what unconcern 
and gaiety mankind pricks on along the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. The 
whole way is one wilderness of snares, 
and the end of it, for those who fear 
the last pinch, is irrevocable ruin. And 
yet we go spinning through it all, like 
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a party for the Derby. Perhaps the 
reader remembers one of the humorous 
devices of the deified Caligula: how he 
encouraged a vast concourse of holiday- 
makers on to his bridge over Baie bay; 
and when they were in the height of 
their enjoyment, turned loose the Pre- 
torian guards among the company, and 
had them tossed into the sea. This is 
no bad miniature of the dealings of na- 
ture with the transitory race of man. 
Only, what a chequered picnic we have 
of it, even while it lasts; and into what 
great waters, not to be crossed by any 
swimmer, God’s pale Pretorian throws 
us over in the end! 


We live the time that a match flick- 
ers; we pop the cork of a ginger-beer 
bottle, and the earthquake swallows us 
on the instant. Is it not odd, is it not 
incongruous, is it not, in the highest 
sense of human speech, incredible, that 
we should think so highly of the ginger- 
beer, and regard so little the devouring 
earthquake? The love of Life and the 
fear of Death are two famous phrases 
that grow harder to understand the more 
we think about them. It is a well- 
known fact that an immense proportion 
of boat accidents would never happen 
if people held the sheet in their hands 
instead of making it fast; and yet, un- 
less it be some martinet of a profes- 
sional mariner or some landsman with 
shattered nerves, every one of God’s 
creatures makes it fast. A strange in- 
stance of man’s unconcern and brazen 
boldness in the face of death! 


We confound ourselves with meta- 
physical phrases, which we import into 
daily talk with noble inappropriateness. 
We have no idea of what death is, apart 
from its circumstances and some of its 
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consequences to others; and although 
we have some experience of living, there 
is not a man on earth who has flown 
so high into abstraction as to have any 
practical guess at the meaning of the 
word life. All literature, from Job and 
Omar Khayam to Thomas Carlyle or 
Walt Whitman, is but an attempt te 
look upon the human state with such 
largeness of view as shall enable us te 
rise from the consideration of living to 
the Definition of Life. And our sages 
give us about the best satisfaction in 
their power when they say that it is a 
vapour, or a show, or made out of the 
same stuff with dreams. Philosophy, in 
its more rigid sense, has been at the 
same work for ages; and after a myriad 
bald heads have wagged over the prob- 
lem, and piles of words have been 
heaped one upon another into dry and 
cloudy volumes without end, philosophy 
has the honour of laying before us, with 
modest pride, her contribution towards 
the subject: that life is a Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation. Truly a fine 
result! A man may very well love beef, 
or hunting, or a woman; but surely, 
surely, not a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation! He may be afraid of a preci- 
pice, or a dentist, or a large enemy with 
a club, or even an undertaker’s man; 
but not certainly of abstract death. We 
may trick with the word life in its dozen 
senses until we are weary of tricking; 
we may argue in terms of all the phil- 
osophies on earth, but one fact remains 
true throughout—that we do not love 
life, in the sense that we are greatly 
preoccupied about its conservation; that | 
we do not, properly speaking, love at 
all, but living. Into the views of the 
least careful there will enter some de- 
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gree of providence; no man’s eyes are 
fixed entirely on the passing hour; but 
although we have some anticipation of 
good health, good weather, wine, active 
employment, love, and self-approval, the 
sum of these anticipations does not 
amount to anything like a general view 
of life’s possibilities and issues; nor are 
those who cherish them most vividly, at 
all the most scrupulous of their personal 
safety. To be deeply interested in the 
accidents of our existence, to enjoy 
keenly the mixed texture of human ex- 
perience, rather leads a man to disre- 
gard precautions, and risk his neck 
against a straw. For surely the love of 
living is stronger in an Alpine climber 
roping over a peril, or a hunter riding 
merrily at a stiff fence, than in a crea- 
ture who lives upon a diet and walks 
a measured distance in the interest of 
his constitution. 

There is a great deal of very vile 
nonsense talked upon both sides of the 
matter: tearing divines reducing life to 
the dimensions of a mere funeral pro- 
cession, so short as to be hardly decent; 
and melancholy unbelievers yearning for 
the tomb as if it were a world too far 
away. Both sides must feel a little 
ashamed of their performances now and 
again when they draw in their chairs 
to dinner. Indeed, a good meal and a 
bottle of wine is an answer to most 
standard works upon the question. 
When a man’s heart warms to his viands, 
he forgets a great deal of sophistry, and 
soars into a rosy zone of contemplation. 
Death may be knocking at the door, 
like the Commander’s statue; we have 
something else in hand, thank God, and 
let him knock. Passing bells are ring- 
ing all the world over. All the world 
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over, and every hour, some one is part- 
ing company with all his aches and 
ecstasies. For us also the trap is laid. 
But we are so fond of life that we have 
no leisure to entertain the terror of 
death. It is a honeymoon with us ali 
through, and none of the longest. Small 
blame to us if we give our whole hearts 
to this glowing bride of ours, to the ap- 
petites, to honour, to the hungry curios- 
ity of the mind, to the pleasure of the 
eyes in nature, and the pride of our own 
nimble bodies. 

We all-of us appreciate the sensa- 
tions; but as for caring about the Per- 
manence of the Possibility, a man’s head 
is generally very bald, and his senses 
very dull, before he comes to that. 
Whether we regard life as a lane lead- 
ing to a dead wall—a mere bag’s end, as 
the French say—or whether we think 
of it as a vestibule or gymnasium, where 
we wait our turn and prepare our fac- 
ulties for some more noble destiny; 
whether we thunder in a pulpit, or pule 
in little atheistic poetry-books, about its 
vanity and brevity; whether we look 
justly for years of health and vigour, 
or are about to mount into a bath-chair, 
as a step towards the hearse; in each 
and all of these views and situations 
there is but one conclusion possible: 
that a man should stop his ears against 
paralysing terror, and run the race that 
is set before him with a single mind. 
No one surely could have recoiled with 
more heartache and terror from the 
thought of death than our respected lex- 
icographer; and yet we know how little 
it affected his conduct, how wisely and 
boldly he walked, and in what a fresh 
and lively vein he spoke of life. Al- 
ready an old man, he ventured on his 
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Highland tour; and his heart, bound 
with triple brass, did not recoil before 
twenty-seven individual cups of tea. As 
courage and intelligence are the two 
qualities best worth a good man’s cul- 
tivation, so it is the first part of intel- 
ligence to recognise our precarious 
estate in life, and the first part of 
courage to be not at all abashed before 
the fact. A frank and somewhat head- 
long carriage, not looking too anxiously 
before, not dallying in maudlin regret 
over the past, stamps the man who is 
well armoured for this world. 


And not only well armoured for him- 
self, but a good friend and a good cit- 
izen to boot. We do not go to cowards 
for tender dealings; there is nothing so 
cruel as panic; the man who has least 
fear for his own carcase, has most time 
to consider others. That eminent chem- 
ist who took his walks abroad in tin 
shoes, and subsisted wholly upon tepid 
milk, had all his work cut out for him 
in considerate dealings with his own di- 
gestion. So soon as prudence has begun 
to grow up in“the brain, like a dismal 
fungus, it finds its first expression in a 
paralysis of generous acts. The victim 
begins to shrink spiritually; he develops 
a fancy for parlours with a regulated 
temperature, and takes his morality on 
the principle of tin shoes and tepid milk. 
The care of one important body or soul 
becomes so engrossing that all the noises 
of the outer world begin to come thin 
and faint into the parlour with the reg- 
ulated temperature; and the tin shoes 
go equally forward over blood and rain. 
To be overwise is to ossify; and the 
scruple-monger ends by standing stock- 
still. Now the man who has his heart 
on his sleeve, and a good whirling weath- 
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ercock of a brain, who reckons his life 
as a thing to be dashingly used and 
cheerfully hazarded, makes a very dif- 
ferent acquaintance of the world, keeps 
all his pulses going true and fast, and 
gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he 
be running towards anything better than 
wildfire, he may shoot up and become 
a constellation in the end. Lord look 
after his health, Lord have a care of 
his soul, says he; and he has at the 
key of the position, and swashes through 
incongruity and peril towards his aim. 
Death is on all sides of him with pointed 
batteries, as he is on all sides of all 
of us; unfortunate surprises gird him 
round; mimmouthed friends and rela- 
tions hold up their hands in quite a little 
elegiacal synod about his path: and 
what cares he for all this? Being a 
true lover of living, a fellow with some- 
thing pushing and spontaneous in his 
inside, he must, like any other soldier, 
in any other stirring, deadly warfare, 
push on at his best pace until he touch 
the goal. ‘A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey!” cried Nelson in his bright, boy- 
ish, heroic manner. These are great in- 
centives; not for any of these, but for 
the plain satisfaction of living, of being 
about their business in some sort or 
other, do the brave, serviceable men of 
every nation tread down the nettle dan- 
ger, and pass flyingly over all the stum- 
bling-blocks of prudence. Think of the 
heroism of Johnson, think of that superb 
indifference to mortal limitation that set 
him upon his dictionary, and carried 
him through triumphantly until the end! 
Who, if he were wisely considerate of 
things at large, would ever embark upon | 
any work much more considerable than | 
a halfpenny post-card? Who would pro- 
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ject a serial novel, after Thackeray and 
Dickens had each fallen in mid-course? 
Who would find heart enough to begin 
to live, if he dallied with the considera- 
tion of death? 

And, after all, what sorry and pitiful 
quibbling all this is! To forego all the 
issues of living in a parlour with a reg- 
ulated temperature——as if that were not 
to die a hundred times over, and for 
ten years at a stretch! As if it were 
not to die in one’s own lifetime, and 
without even the sad immunities of 
death! As if it were not to die, and 
yet be the patient spectators of our own 
pitiable change! The Permanent Pos- 
sibility is preserved, but the sensations 
carefully held at arm’s length, as if one 
kept a photographic plate in a dark 
chamber. It is better to lose health like 
a spendthrift than to waste it like a 
miser. It is better to live and be done 
with it, than to die daily in the sick- 
room. By all means begin your folio; 
even if the doctor does not give you a 
year, even if he hesitates about a month, 
make one brave push and see what can 
be accomplished in a week. It is not 
only in finished undertakings that we 
ought to honour useful labour. A spirit 
goes out of the man who means execu- 
tion, which outlives the most untimely 
ending. All who have meant good work 
with their whole hearts, have done good 
work, although they may die before 
they have the time to sign it. Every 
heart that has beat strong and cheer- 
fully has left a hopeful impulse behind 
it in the world, and bettered the tradi- 
tion of mankind. And even if death 
catch people, like an open pitfall, and 
in mid-career, laying out vast projects, 
and planning monstrous foundations, 
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flushed with hope, and their mouths full 
of boastful language, they should be at 
once tripped up and silenced: is there 
not something brave and spirited in such 
a termination? and does not life go down 
with a better grace, foaming in full body 
over a precipice, than miserably strag- 
gling to an end in sandy deltas? When 
the Greeks made their fine saying that 
those whom the gods love die young, 
I cannot help believing they had this 
sort of death also in their eye. For 
surely, at whatever age it overtakes the 
man, this-is to die young. Death has 
not been suffered to take so much as an 
illusion from his heart. In the hot-fit 
of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of 
being, he passes at a bound on to the 
other side. The noise of the mallet and 
chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets 
are hardly done blowing, when, trailing 
with him clouds of glory, this happy- 
starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into 
the spiritual land. 


EL DORADO 


Ir seems as if a great deal were attain- 
able in a world where there are so many 
marriages and decisive battles, and 
where we all, at certain hours of the 
day, and with great gusto and despatch, 
stow a portion of victuals finally and ir- 
retrievably into the bag which contains 
us. And it would seem also, on a hasty 
view, that the attainment of as much 
as possible was the one goal of man’s 
contentious life. And yet, as regards 
the spirit, this is but a semblance. We 
live in an ascending scale when we live 
happily, one thing leading to another in 
an endless series. There is always a 
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new horizon for onward-looking men, 
and although we dwell on a small planet, 
immersed in petty business and not en- 
during beyond a brief period of years, 
we are so constituted that our hopes are 
inaccessible, like stars, and the term of 
hoping is prolonged until the term of 
life. To be truly happy is a question 
of how we begin and not of how we end, 
of what we want and not of what we 
have. An aspiration is a joy for ever, 
a possession as solid as a landed estate, 
a fortune which we can never exhaust 
and which gives us year by year a rev- 
enue of pleasurable activity. To have 
many of these is to be spiritually rich. 
Life is only a very dull and ill-directed 
theatre unless we have some interests 
in the piece; and to those who have 
neither art nor science, the world is a 
mere arrangement of colours, or a rough 
footway where they may very well break 
their shins. It is in virtue of his own 
desire and curiosities that any man con- 
tinues to exist with even patience, that 
he is charmed by the look of things and 
people, and that he wakens every morn- 
ing with a renewed appetite for work 
and pleasure. Desire and curiosity are 
the two eyes through which he sees the 
world in the most enchanted colours: 
it is they that make women beautiful 
or fossils interesting: and the man may 
squander his estate and come to beg- 
gary, but if he keeps these two amulets 
he is still rich in the possibilities of 
pleasure. Suppose he could take one 
meal so compact and comprehensive 
that he should never hunger any more; 
suppose him, at a glance, to take in all 
the features of the world and allay the 
desire for knowledge; suppose him to do 
the like in any province of experience 
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—would not that man be in a poor way 
for amusement ever after? 


One who goes touring on foot with 
a single volume in his knapsack reads 
with circumspection, pausing often to 
reflect, and often laying the book down 
to contemplate the landscape or the 
prints in the inn parlour; for he fears 
to come to an end of his entertain- 
ment, and be left companionless on the 
last stages of his journey. A young 
fellow recently finished the works of 
Thomas Carlyle, winding up, if we re- 
member aright, with the ten note-books 
upon Frederick the Great. “What!” 
cried the young fellow, in consternation, 
“is there no more Carlyle? Am I left 
to the daily papers?” A more cele- 
brated instance is that of Alexander, 
who wept bitterly because he had no 
more worlds to subdue. And when Gib- 
bon had finished the Decline and Fall, 
he had only a few moments of joy; and 
it was with a “sober melancholy” that 
he parted from his labours. 

Happily we all shoot at the moon 
with ineffectual arrows; our hopes are 
set on inaccessible El Dorado; we come 
to an end of nothing here below. In- 
terests are only plucked up to sow them- 
selves again, like mustard. You would 
think, when the child was born, there 


would be an end to trouble; and yet it | 


is only the beginning of fresh anxieties; 
and when you have seen it through its 
teething and its education, and at last 
its marriage, alas! it is only to have new 
fears, new quivering sensibilities, with 
every day; and the health of your chil- 
dren’s children grows as touching a con- 
cern as that of your own. Again, when 
you have married your wife, you would | 
think you were got upon a hilltop, and. 
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might begin to go downward by an easy 
slope. But you have only ended court- 
ing to begin marriage. Falling in love 
and winning love are often difficult tasks 
to overbearing and rebellious spirits; 
but to keep in love is also a business of 
some importance, to which both man 
and wife must bring kindness and good- 
will. The true love story commences 
at the altar, when there lies before the 
married pair a most beautiful contest of 
wisdom and generosity, and a life-long 
struggle towards an unattainable ideal. 
Unattainable? Ay, surely unattainable, 
from the very fact that they are two 
instead of one. 


“Of making books there is no end,” 
complained the Preacher; and did not 
perceive how highly he was praising let- 
ters as an occupation. There is no end, 
indeed, to making books or experiments, 
or to travel, or to gathering wealth. 
Problem gives rise to problem. We may 
study for ever, and we are never as 
learned as we would. We have never 
made a statue worthy of our dreams. 
And when we have discovered a conti- 
nent, or crossed a chain of mountains, 
it is only to find another ocean or an- 
other plain upon the farther side. In 
the infinite universe there is room for 
our swiftest diligence and to spare. It 
is not like the works of Carlyle, which 
can be read to an end. Even in a cor- 
ner of it, in a private park, or in the 
neighbourhood of a single hamlet, the 
weather and the seasons keep so deftly 
changing that although we walk there 
for a lifetime there will be always some- 
thing new to startle and delight us. 

There is only one wish realisable on 
the earth; only one thing that can be 
perfectly attained: Death. And from a 
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variety of circumstances we have no 
one to tell us whether it be worth attain- 
ing. 

A strange picture we make on our 
way to our Chimeras, ceaselessly march- 
ing, grudging ourselves the time for rest; 
indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. It 
is true that we shall never reach the 
goal; it is even more than probable that 
there is no such place; and if we Kved 
for centuries and were endowed with the 
powers of a god, we should find our- 
selves not much nearer what we wanted 
at the end. O toiling hands of mortals! 
O unwearied feet, travelling ye know 
not whither. Soon, soon, it seems to 
you, you must come forth on some con- 
spicuous hilltop, and but a little way 
farther, against the setting sun, descry 
the spires of El Dorado. Little do ye 
know your own blessedness; for to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive, and the true success is to labour. 


THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS 


“Whether it be wise in men to do 
such actions or no, I am sure it is so 
in States to honour them.’—Sr1r WIL- 
LIAM TEMPLE, 


THERE is one story of the wars of Rome 
which I have always very much envied 
for England. Germanicus was going 
down at the head of the legions into a 
dangerous river—on the opposite bank 
the woods were full of Germans—when 
there flew out seven great eagles which 
seemed to marshal the Romans on their 
way; they did not pause or waver, but 
disappeared into the forest where the 
enemy lay concealed. “Forward! and 
follow the Roman birds.” It would be 
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a very heavy spirit that did not give a 
leap at such a signal, and a very tim- 
orous one that continued to have any 
doubt of success. To appropriate the 
eagles as fellow-countrymen was to 
make imaginary allies of the forces of 
nature; the Roman Empire and its mili- 
tary fortunes, and along with these the 
prospects of those individual Roman 
legionaires now fording a river in Ger- 
many, looked altogether greater and 
more hopeful. It is a kind of illusion 
easy to produce. A particular shape of 
cloud, the appearance of a particular 
start, the holiday of some particular 
saint, anything in short to remind the 
combatants of patriotic legends or old 
successes, may be enough to change the 
issue of a pitched battle; for it gives 
to the one party a feeling that Right 
and the longer interests are with them. 

If an Englishman wishes to have such 
a feeling, it must be about the sea. The 
lion is nothing to us; he has not been 
taken to the hearts of the people, and 
naturalised as an English emblem. We 
know right well that a lion would fall 
foul of us as grimly as he would of a 
Frenchman or a Moldavian Jew, and we 
do not carry him before us in the smoke 
of battle. But the sea is our approach 
and bulwark; it has been the scene of 
our greatest triumphs and dangers and 
we are accustomed in lyrical strains to 
claim it as our own. The prostrating 
experiences of foreigners between Calais 
and Dover have always an agreeable 
side to English prepossessions. A man 
from Bedfordshire, who does not know 
one end of the ship from the other until 
she begins to move, swaggers among 
such persons with a sense of hereditary 
nautical experience. ‘To suppose your- 
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self endowed witn natural parts for the 
sea because you are the countryman of 
Blake and mighty Nelson, is perhaps 
just as unwarrantable as to imagine 
Scotch extraction a sufficient guarantee 
that you will look well in a kilt. But 
the feeling is there, and seated beyond 
the reach of argument. We should con- 
sider ourselves unworthy of our descent 
if we did not share the arrogance of 
our progenitors, and please ourselves 
with the pretension that the sea is En-~ 
glish. Even where it is looked upon by 
the guns and battlements of another 
nation we regard it as kind of English 
cemetery, where the bones of our sea- 
faring fathers take their rest until the 
last trumpet; for I suppose no other 
nation has lost as many ships, or sent 
as many brave fellows to the bottom. 
There is nowhere such a background 
for heroism as the noble, terrifying, and 
picturesque conditions of some of our 
sea-fights. Hawke’s battle in the tem- 
pest, and Aboukir at the moment when 
the French Admiral blew up, reached 
the limit of what is imposing to the 
imagination. And our naval annals owe 
some of their interest to the fantastic 
and beautiful appearance of old war- 
ships and the romance that invests the 
sea and everything sea-going in the eyes 
of English lads on a half-holiday at the 
coast. Nay, and what we know of the 
misery between decks enhances the 
bravery of what was done by giving it 
something for contrast. We like to 
know that these bold and honest fellows 
contrived to live, and to keep bold and 
honest, among absurd and vile surround- 
ings. No reader can forget the descrip- 
tion of the Thunder in Roderick Ran- 
dom: the disorderly tyranny; the cruelty 
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and dirt of officers and men; deck after 
deck, each with some new object of 
offence; the hospital, where the ham- 
mocks were huddled together with but 
fourteen inches space for each; the 
cockpit, far under water, where “in an 
intolerable stench,” the spectacled stew- 
ard kept the accounts of the different 
messes; and the canvas enclosure, six 
feet square, in which Morgan made flip 
and salmagundi, smoked his pipe, sang 
his Welsh songs and swore his queer 
Welsh imprecations. There are portions 
of this business on board the Thunder 
over which the reader passes lightly and 
hurriedly, like a traveller in a malarious 
country. It is easy enough to under- 
stand the opinion of Dr. Johnson: 
“Why, sir,’ he said, “no man will be 
a sailor who has contrivance enough to 
get himself into jail.” You would fancy 
any one’s spirit would die out under 
such an accumulation of darkness, noi- 
someness, and injustice, above all when 
he had not come there of his own free 
will, but under the cutlasses and blud- 
geons of the press-gang. But perhaps 
a watch on deck in the sharp sea air 
put a man on his nettle again; and bat- 
tle must have been a capital relief; 
and prize-money, bloodily earned and 
grossly squandered, opened the doors of 
the prison for a twinkling. Somehow or 
other, at least, this worst of possible 
lives could not overlie the spirit and 
gaiety of our sailors; they did their duty 
as though they had some interest in the 
fortune of that country which so cruelly 
oppressed them, they served their guns 
merrily when it came to fighting, and 
they had the readiest ear for a bold, 
honourable sentiment, of any class of 
men the world ever produced. 
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Most men of high destinies have high- 
sounding names. Pym and Habakkuk 
may do pretty well, but they must not 
think to cope with the Cromwells and 
Isaiahs. And you could not find a bet- 
ter case in point than that of the En- 
glish Admirals. Duke and Rooke and 
Hawke are picked names for men of 
execution. Frobisher, Rodney, Bos- 
cawen, Foul-Weather Jack Byron are 
all good to catch the eye in a page of 
a naval history. Cloudesley Shovel is. 
a mouthful of quaint and sounding syl- 
lables. Benbow has a bull-dog quality 
that suits the man’s character, and it 
takes us back to those English archers. 
who were his true comrades for plain- 
ness, tenacity, and pluck. Raleigh is 
spirited and martial, and signifies an act 
of bold conduct in the field. It is im- 
possible to judge of Blake or Nelson, 
no names current among men _ being 
worthy of such heroes. But still it is. 
odd enough, and very appropriate in 
this connection, that the latter was 
greatly taken with his Silician title. 
“The signification, perhaps, pleased 
him,” says Southey; ‘Duke of Thunder 
was what in Dahomey would have been 
called a strong name; it was to a sailor’s 
taste, and certainly to no man could it 
be more applicable.’’ Admiral in itself 
is one of the most satisfactory of dis- 
tinctions; it has a noble sound and a 
very proud history; and Columbus 
thought so highly of it, that he enjoined 
his heirs to sign themselves by that 
title as long as the house should last. 


But it is the spirit of the men, and not 
their names, that I wish to speak about 
in this paper. That spirit is truly En- 
glish; they, and not Tennyson’s cotton- 
spinners or Mr. D’Arcy Thompson’s Ab- 
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stract Bagman, are the true and typical 
Englishmen. There may be more head of 
bagmen in the country, but human be- 
ings are reckoned by number only in po- 
litical constitutions. And the Admirals 
are typical in the full force of the word. 
They are splendid examples of virtue, 
indeed, but of a virtue in which most 
Englishmen can claim a moderate share; 
and what we admire in their lives is a 
sort of apotheosis of ourselves. Almost 
everybody in our land, except humani- 
tarians and a few persons whose youth 
has been depressed by exceptionally 
esthetic surroundings, can understand 
and sympathise with an Admiral or a 
prize-fighter. I do not wish to bracket 
Benbow and Tom Cribb; but, depend 
upon it, they are practically bracketed 
for admiration in the minds of many 
frequenters of ale-houses. If you told 
them about Germanicus and the eagles, 
or Regulus going back to Carthage, they 
would very likely fall asleep; but tell 
them about Harry Pearce and Jem Bel- 
cher, or about Nelson and the Nile, and 
they put down their pipes to listen. I 
have by me a copy of Boxiana, on the 
fly-leaves of which a youthful member 
of the fancy kept a chronicle of remark- 
able events and an obituary of great 
men. Here we find piously chronicled 
the demise of jockeys, watermen, and 
pugilists—Johnny Moore, of the Liver- 
pool Prize Ring: Tom Spring, aged fifty- 
six; “Pierce Egan, senior, writer of Box- 
jana and other sporting works’—and 
among all these, the Duke of Welling- 
ton! If Benbow had lived in the time 
of this annalist, do you suppose his name 
would not have been added to the glor- 
ious roll? In short, we do not at all 
feel warmly towards Wesley or Laud, 
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we cannot all take pleasure in Paradise 
Lost; but there are certain common 
sentiments and touches of nature by 
which the whole nation is made to feel 
kinship. A little while ago everybody, 
from Hazlitt and John Wilson down to 
the imbecile creature who scribbled his 
register on the fiy-leaves of Boxiana, 
felt a more or less shamefaced satisfac- 
tion in the exploits of prize-fighters. 
And the exploits of the Admirals are 
popular to the same degree, and tell in 
all ranks of society. Their sayings and 
doings stir English blood like the sound 
of a trumpet; and if the Indian Empire, 
the trade of London, and all the out- 
ward and visible ensigns of our great- 
ness should pass away, we should still 


leave behind us a durable monument of 


what we were in these sayings and do- 
ings of the English Admirals. 

Duncan, lying off the Texel with his 
own flagship, the Venerable, and only 
one other vessel, heard that the whole 
Dutch fleet was putting to sea. He told 
Captain Hotham to anchor alongside 
of him in the narrowest part of the 
channel, and fight his vessel till she 
sank. “I have taken depth of water,” 
added he, “and when the Venerable 
goes down, my flag will still fly.’ And 
you observe this is no naked Viking in 
a pre-historic period; but a Scotch 
member of Parliment, with a smattering 
of the classics, a telescope, a cocked hat 
of great size, and flannel underclothing. 
In the same spirit, Nelson went into 
Aboukir with six colours flying; so that 
even if five were shot away, it should 
not be imagined he had struck. He 
too must needs wear his four stars 
outside his Admiral’s frock, to be a 
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I gained them,” he said to objectors, 
adding with sublime illogicality, “in 
honour I will die with them.” Captain 
Douglas of the Royal Oak, when the 
Dutch fired his vessel in the Thames, 
sent his men ashore, but was burned 
along with her himself rather than 
desert his post without orders. Just 
then, perhaps the Merry Monarch was 
chasing a moth round the supper-table 
with the ladies of his court. When Ra- 
leigh sailed into Cadiz, and all the forts 
and ships opened fire on him at once, 
he scorned to shoot a gun, and made an- 
swer with a flourish of insulting trum- 
pets. I like this bravado better than 
the wisest dispositions to ensure victory; 
it comes from the heart and goes to it. 
God has made nobler heroes, but he 
never made a finer gentleman than Wal- 
ter Raleigh. And as our Admirals were 
full of heroic superstitions, and had a 
strutting and vainglorious style of fight, 
so they discovered a startling eagerness 
for battle, and courted war like a mis- 
tress. When the news came to Essex 
before Cadiz that the attack had been 
decided, he threw his hat into the sea. 
It is in this way that a schoolboy hears 
of a half-holiday but this was a bearded 
man of great possessions who had just 
been allowed to risk his life. Benbow 
could not lie still in his bunk after he 
had lost his leg; he must be on deck in 
a basket to direct and animate the fight. 
I said they loved war like a mistress; 
yet I thing there are not many mis- 
tresses we should continue to woo under 
similar circumstances. Trowbridge went 
ashore with the Culloden, and was able 
to take no part in the battle of the Nile. 
“The merits of that ship and her gal- 
lant captain,” wrote Nelson to the Ad- 
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miralty, “are too well known to. benefit 
by anything I could say. Her misfor- 
tune was great in getting aground, while 
her more fortunate companions were in 
the full tide of happiness.” This is a 
notable expression, and depicts the 
whole great-hearted, big-spoken stock of 
the English Admirals to a hair. It was 
to be “in the full tide of happiness” for 
Nelson to destroy five thousand five 
hundred and twenty-five of his fellow- 
creatures, and have his own scalp torn 
open by a piece of langridge shot. Hear 
him again at Copenhagen: “A _ shot 
through the mainmast knocked the splin- 
ters about; and he observed to one of 
his officers with a smile, ‘It is warm 
work, and this may be the last to any ° 
of us at any moment;’ and then, stop- 
ping short at the gangway, added, with 
emotion, ‘But, mark you—I would not 
be elsewhere for thousands’.”’ 

I must tell one more story, which 
has lately been made familiar to us all, 
and that in one of the noblest ballads 
in the English language. I had written 
my tame prose abstract, I shall beg 
the reader to believe, when I had no 
notion that the sacred bard designed an 
immortality for Greenville. Sir Richard 
Greenville was Vice-Admiral to Lord 
Thomas Howard, and lay off the Azores 
with the English squadron in 1591. He 
was a noted tyrant to his crew: a dark, 
bullying fellow apparently; and it is 
related of him that he would chew and 
swallow wine-glasses, by way of con- 
vivial levity, till the blood ran out of 
his mouth. When the Spanish fleet of 
fifty sail came within sight of the En- 
glish, his ship, the Revenge, was the last 
to weigh anchor, and was so far cir- 
cumvented by the. Spaniards, that there 
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were but two courses open—either to 
turn her back upon the enemy or sail 
through one of his squadrons. The first 
alternative Greenville dismissed as dis- 
honourable to himself, his country, and 
her Majesty’s ship. Accordingly, he 
chose the latter, and steered into the 
Spanish armament. Several vessels he 
forced to luff and fall under his lee; un- 
til about three o’clock of the afternoon, 
a great ship of three decks of ordnance 
took the wind out of his sails, and im- 
mediately boarded. Thenceforward, 
and all night long, the Revenge held her 
own single-handed against the Spaniards. 
As one ship was beaten off, another took 
its place. She endured, according to 
Raleigh’s computation, “eight hundred 
shot of great artillery, besides many as- 
saults and entries.” By morning the 
powder was spent, the pikes all broken, 
not a stick was standing, “nothing left 
overhead either for flight or defence;” 
six feet of water in the hold; almost all 
the men hurt; and Greenville himself 
in a dying condition. To bring them to 
this pass, a fleet of fifty sail had been 
mauling them for fifteen hours, the Ad- 
miral of the Hulks and the Ascension 
of Seville had both gone down along- 
side, and two other vessels had taken 
refuge on shore in a sinking state. In 
Hawke’s words, they had “taken a great 
deal of drubbing.” The captain and 
crew thought they had done about 
enough; but Greenville was not of this 
opinion; he gave orders to the master- 
gunner, whom he knew to be a fellow 
after his own stamp, to scuttle the Re- 
venge where she lay. The others, who 
were not mortally wounded like the Ad- 
miral, interfered with some decision, 
locked the master gunner in his cabin, 
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after having deprived him of his sword, 
for he manifested an intention to kill 
himself if he were not to sink the ship; 
and sent to the Spaniards to demand 
terms. These were granted. The sec- 
ond or third day after, Greenville died 
of his wounds aboard the Spanish flag- 
ship, leaving his contempt upon the 
“traitors and dogs” who had not chosen 
to do as he did, and engage fifty ves- 
sels, well found and fully manned, with 
six inferior craft ravaged by sickness 
and short of stores. He at least, he 
said, had done his duty as he was bound 
to do, and looked for everlasting fame. 

Some one said to me the other day 
that they considered this story to be of 
a pestilent example. I am not inclined 
to imagine we shall ever be put into any 
practical difficulty from a superfluity of 
Greenvilles. And besides, I demur to 
the opinion. The worth of such actions 
is not a thing to be decided in a quaver 
of sensibility or a flush of righteous 
common-sense. The man who wished 
to make the ballads of his country, cov- 
eted a small matter compared to what 
Richard Greenville accomplished. I 
wonder how many people have been in- 
spired by this mad story, and how many 
battles have been actually won for En- 
gland in the spirit thus engendered. It 
is only with a measure of habitual fool- 
hardiness that you can be sure, in the 
common run of men, of courage on a 
reasonable occasion. An army or a fleet. 
if it is not led by quixotic fancies, will 
not be led far by terror of the Provost- 
Marshal. Even German warfare, in ad- 
dition to maps and telegraphs, is not 
above employing the Wacht am Rhein. 
Nor is it only in the profession of arms 
that such stories may do good to a man. 
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In this desperate and gleeful fighting, 
whether it is Greenville or Benbow, 
Hawke or Nelson, who flies his colours 
in the ship, we see men brought to the 
test and giving proof of what we call 
heroic feeling. Prosperous humanita- 
rians tell me, in my club smoking-room, 
that they are a prey to prodigious heroic 
feelings, and that it costs them more 
nobility of soul to do nothing in par- 
ticular, than would carry on all the wars, 
by sea or land, of bellicose humanity. 
It may very well be so, and yet not 
touch the point in question. For what 
I desire is to see some of this nobility 
brought face to face with me in an in- 
spiring achievement. A man may talk 
smoothly over a cigar in my club smok- 
ing-room from now to the Day of Judg- 
ment, without adding anything to man- 
kind’s treasury of illustrious and encour- 
aging examples. It is not over the 
virtues of a curate-and-tea-party novel, 
that people are abashed into high reso- 
lutions. It may be because their hearts 
are crass, but to stir them properly they 
must have men entering into glory with 
some pomp and circumstance. And that 
is why these stories of our sea-captains, 
printed, so to speak, in capitals, and full 
of bracing moral influence, are more 
valuable to England than any material 
benefit in all the books of political econ- 
omy between Westminster and Birming- 
ham. Greenville chewing wine-glasses 
at table makes no very pleasant figure, 
any more than a thousand other artists 
when they are viewed in the body, or 
met in private life; but his work of 
art, his finished tragedy, is an eloquent 
performance; and I contend it ought 
not only to enliven men of the sword 
as they go into battle, but send back 
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merchant-clerks with more heart and 
spirit to their book-keeping by double 
entry. 7 

There is another question which seems 
bound up in this; and that is Temple’s 
problem: whether it was wise of Doug- 
las to burn with the Royal Oak? and by 
implication, what it was that made him 
do so? Many will tell you it was the 
desire of fame. 

“To what do Cesar and Alexander 
owe the infinite grandeur of their re- 
nown, but to fortune? How many men 
has she extinguished in the beginning 
of their progress of whom we have no 
knowledge; who brought as much cour- 
age to the work as they, if their ad- 
verse hap had not cut them off in the 
first sally of their arms? Amongst so 
many and so great dangers, I do not re- 
member to have anywhere read that 
Cesar was ever wounded; a thousand 
have fallen in less dangers than the least. 
of these he went through. A great many 
brave actions must be expected to be 
performed without witness for one that 
comes to some notice. A man is not 
always at the top of a breach, or at the 
head of an army in the sight of his 
general, as upon a platform. He is often 
surprised between the hedge and the 
ditch; he must run the hazard of his 
life against a hen-roost; he must dis- 
lodge four rascally musketeers out of a 
barn; he must prick out single from 
his party, as necessity arises, and meet 
adventures alone.” 

Thus far Montaigne, in a characteris- 
tic essay on Glory. When death is cer- 
tain, as in the case of Douglas or Green- 
ville, it seems all one from a personal 
point of view. The man who lost his 
life against a hen-roost is in the same 
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pickle with him who lost his life against 
a fortified place of the first order. 
Whether he has missed a peerage or 
only the corporal’s stripes, it is all one 
if he has missed them and is quietly in 
the grave. It was by a hazard that we 
learned the conduct of the four mariners 
of the Wager. There was no room for 
those brave fellows in the boat, and they 
were left behind upon the island to a 
certain death. They were soldiers, they 
said, and knew well enough it was their 
business to die; and as their comrades 
pulled away they stood upon the beach, 
gave three cheers, and cried ‘“‘God bless 
the king!” Now, one or two of those 
who were in the boat escaped, against 
all likelihood to tell the story. That 
was a great thing for us; but surely it 
cannot, by any possible twisting of hu- 
man speech, be construed into anything 
great for the marines. You may sup- 
pose, if you like, that they died hoping 
their behaviour would not be forgotten; 
or you may suppose they thought noth- 
ing on the subject, which is much more 
likely. What can be the signification of 
the word “fame” to a private of marines, 
who cannot read and knows nothing of 
past history beyond the reminiscences of 
his grandmother? But whichever sup- 
position you make, the fact is un- 
changed. They died while the question 
still hung in the balance; and I suppose 
their bones were already white, before 
the winds and the waves and the humour 
of the Indian chiefs and Spanish gover- 
nors had decided whether they were to 
be unknown and useless martyrs or 
honoured heroes. Indeed, I believe this 
is the lesson: if it is for fame that men 
do brave actions, they are only silly 
fellows after all. 
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It is at best but a pettifogging, pick- 
thank business to decompose action into 
little personal motives, and explain 
heroism away. The Abstract Bagman 
will grow like an Admiral at heart, not 
by ungrateful carping, but in a heat of 
admiration. But there is another the- 
ory of the personal motive in these fine 
sayings and doings, which I believe to 
be true and wholesome. People usually 
do things, and suffer martyrdoms, be- 
cause they have an inclination that way. 
The best artist is not the man who fixes 
his eye on posterity, but the one who 
loves the practice of his art. And in- 
stead of having a taste for being suc- 
cessful merchants and retiring at thirty, 
some people have a taste for high and 
what we call heroic forms of excitement. 
If the Admirals courted war like a mis- 
tress; if, as the drum beat to quarters, 
the sailors came gaily out of the fore- 
castle—it is because a fight is a period 
of multiplied and intense experiences, 
and, by Nelson’s computation, worth 
“thousands” to any one who has a heart 
under his jacket. If the marines of the 
Wager gave three cheers and cried “God 
bless the king,” it was because they liked 
to do things nobly for their own satis- 
faction. They were giving their lives; 
there was no help for that; and they 
made it a point of self-respect to give 
them handsomely. And there were 
never four happier marines in God’s 
world than these four at that moment. 
If it was worth thousands to be at the 
Baltic, I wish a Benthamite arithmeti- 
cian would calculate how much it was 
worth to be one of these four marines; 
or how much their story is worth to. 
each of us who read it. And mark you, 
undemonstrative men would have 
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spoiled the situation. The finest action 
is the better for a piece of purple. If 
the soldiers of the Birkenhead had not 
gone down in line, or these marines of 
the Wager had walked away simply into 
the island, like plenty of other grave 
fellows in the like circumstances, my 
Benthamite arithmetician would assign a 
far lower value to the two stories. We 
have to desire a grand air in our heroes; 
and such a knowledge of the human 
stage as shall make them put the dots 
on their own i’s and leave us in no sus- 
pense as to when they mean to be heroic. 
And hence, we should congratulate our- 
selves upon the fact that our Admirals 
were not only great-hearted but big- 
spoken. 

The heroes themselves say, often as 
not, that fame is their object; but I do 
not think that is much to the purpose. 
People generally say what they have 
been taught to say; that was the catch- 
word they were given in youth to ex- 
press the aims of their way of life; and 
men who are gaining great battles are 
not likely to take much trouble in re- 
viewing their sentiments and the words 
in which they were told to express them. 
Almost every person, if you will believe 
himself, holds a quite different theory 
of life from the one on which he is 
patently acting. And the fact is, fame 
may be a forethought and an after- 
thought, but it is too abstract an idea 
to move people greatly in moments of 
swift and momentous decision. It is 
from something more immediate, some 
determination of blood to the head, 
some trick of the fancy, that the breach 
is stormed or the bold word spoken. 
I am sure a fellow shooting an ugly weir 
in a canoe has exactly as much thought 
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about fame as most commanders going 
into battle; and yet the action, fall out 
how it will, is not one of those the muse 
delights to celebrate. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to see why the fellow does a thing 
so nameless and yet so formidable to 
look at, unless on the theory that he 
likes it. I suspect that is why; and I 
suspect it is at least ten per cent. of 
why Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone have debated so much in the 
House of Commons, and why Burnaby 
rode to Khiva the other day, and why 
the Admirals courted war like a mis- 
tress. ; 


SOME PORTRAITS BY RAEBURN 


THROUGH the initiative of a prominent 
citizen, Edinburgh has been in posses- 
sion, for some autumn weeks, of a gal- 
lery of paintings of singular merit and 
interest. They were exposed in the 
apartments of the Scotch Academy; and 
filled those who are accustomed to visit 
the annual spring exhibition with aston- 
ishment and a sense of incongruity. 
Instead of the too common purple sun- 
sets, and pea-green fields, and distances 
executed in putty and hog’s lard, he be- 
held, looking down upon him from the 
walls of room after room, a whole army 
of wise, grave, humorous, capable, or 
beautiful countenances, painted simply 
and strongly by a man of genuine in- 
stinct. It was a complete act of the 
Human Drawing-Room Comedy. Lords 
and ladies, soldiers and doctors, hanging 
judges and heretical divines, a whole 
generation of good society was resusci- 
tated; and the Scotchman of to-day 
walked about among the Scotchmen of 
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two generations ago. The moment was 
well chosen, neither too late nor too 
early. The people who sat for these 
pictures are not yet ancestors, they are 
still relations. They are not yet alto- 
gether a part of the dusty past, but oc- 
cupy a middle distance within cry of 
our affections. The little child who 
looks wonderingly on his grandfather’s 
watch in the picture is now the veteran 
Sheriff emeritus of Perth. And I hear 
a story of a lady who returned the other 
day to Edinburgh, after an absence of 
sixty years: “I could see none of my 
old friends,” she said, .“until I went into 
the Raeburn Gallery, and found them all 
there.’ 

It would be difficult to say whether 
the collection was more interesting on 
the score of unity or diversity. Where 
the portraits were all of the same period, 
almost all of the same race and all from 
the same brush, there could not fail to 
be many points of similarity. And yet 
the similarity of the handling seems to 
throw into more vigorous relief those 
personal distinctions which Raeburn was 
so quick to seize. He was a born painter 
of portraits. He looked people shrewdly 
between the eyes, surprised their man- 
ners in their face, and had possessed 
himself of what was essential in their 
character before they had been many 
minutes in his studio. What he was so 
swift to perceive, he conveyed to the 
canvas almost in the moment of concep- 
tion. He had never any difficulty, he 
said, about either hands or faces. About 
draperies or light or composition, he 
might see room for hesitation or after- 
thought. But a face or a hand was 
something plain and legible. There were 
no two ways about it, any more than 
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about the person’s name. And so each 
of his portraits is not only (in Doctor 
Johnson’s phrase, aptly quoted on the 
catalogue) “a piece of history,” but a 
piece of biography into the bargain. It 
is devoutly to be wishes that all biog- 
raphy were equally amusing, and car- 
ried its own credentials equally upon 
its face. These portraits are racier than 
many anecdotes, and more complete 
than many a volume of sententious 
memoirs. You can see whether you get 
a stronger and clearer idea of Robert- 
son the historian from Raeburn’s palette 
or Dugald Stewart’s woolly and evasive 
periods. And then the portraits are 
both signed and countersigned. For 
you have, first the authority of the art- 
ist, whom you recognise as no mean 
critic of the looks and manners of men; 
and next you have the tacit acquiescence 
of the subject, who sits looking out upon 
you with inimitable innocence, and ap- 
parently under the impression that he is 
in a room by himself. For Raeburn 
could plunge at once through all the 
constraint and embarrassment of the 
sitter, and present the face, clear, open, 
and intelligent as at the most disen- 
gaged moments. This is best seen in 
portraits where the sitter is represented 
in some appropriate action: Neil Gow 
with his fiddle, Doctor Spens shooting 
an arrow, or Lord Bannatyne hearing 
a cause. Above all, from this point of 
view, the portrait of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lyon is notable. A strange enough 
young man, pink, fat about the lower 
part of the face, with a lean forehead, 
a narrow nose and a fine nostril, sits 
with a drawing-board upon his knees. 
He has just paused to render himself 
account of some difficulty, to disentangle 
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some complication of line or compare 
neighbouring values. And there, with- 
out any perceptible wrinkling, you have 
rendered for you exactly the fixed look 
in the eyes, and the unconscious com- 
pression of the mouth, that befit and 
signify an effort of the kind. The whole 
pose, the whole expression, is absolutely 
direct and simple. You are ready to 
take your oath to it that Colonel Lyon 
had no idea he was sitting for this pic- 
ture, and thought of nothing in the 
world besides his own occupation of the 
moment. 

Although the collection did not em- 
brace, I understand, nearly the whole 
of Raeburn’s works, it was too large 
not to contain some that were indif- 
ferent, whether as works of art or as 
portraits. Certainly the standard was 
remarkably high, and was wonderfully 
maintained, but there were one or two 
pictures that might have been almost 
as well away—one or two that seemed 
wanting in salt, and some that you can 
only hope were not successful like- 
nesses. Neither of the portraits of Sir 
Walter Scott, for instance, were very 
agreeable to look upon. You do not 
care to think that Scott looked quite so 
rustic and puffy. And where is that 
peaked forehead which, according to all 
written accounts and many portraits, 
was the distinguishing characteristic of 
his face? Again, in spite of his own 
satisfaction and in spite of Dr. John 
Brown, I cannot consider that Raeburn 
was very happy in hands. Without 
doubt, he could paint one if he had 
taken the trouble to study it; but it 
was by no means always that he gave 
himself the trouble. Looking round one 
of these rooms hung about with his por- 
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traits, you were struck with the array 
of expressive faces, as compared with 
what you may have seen in looking 
round a room full of living people. But 
it was not so with the hands. The por- 
traits differed from each other in face 
perhaps ten times as much as they dif- 
fered by the hand; whereas with living 
people the two go pretty much together; 
and where one is remarkable, the other 
will almost certainly not be common- 
place. 

One interesting portrait was that of 
Duncan of Camperdown. He stands in 
uniform beside a table, his feet slightly 
straddled with the balance of an old 
sailor, his hand poised upon a chart by 
the finger-tips. The mouth is pursed, 
the, nostril spread and drawn up, the 
eyebrows very highly arched. The 
cheeks lie along the jaw in folds of iron, 
and have the redness that comes from 
much exposure to salt-sea winds. From 
the whole figure, attitude and counte- 
nance, there breathes something precise 
and decisive, something alert, wiry, and 
strong. You can understand, from the 
look of him, that sense, not so much of 
humour, as of what is grimmest and 
driest in pleasantry, which inspired his 
address before the fight at Camperdown. 
He had just overtaken the Dutch fleet 
under Admiral de Winter. “Gentle- 
men,” says he, ‘you see a severe win- 
ter approaching; I have only to advise 
you to keep up a good fire.”” Somewhat 
of this same spirit of adamantine drol- 
lery must have supported him in the 
days of the mutiny at the Nore, when 
he lay off the Texel with his own flag- 
ship, the Venerable, and only one other 
vessel, and kept up active signals, as 
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though he had a powerful fleet in the 
offing, to intimidate the Dutch. 

Another portrait which irresistibly at- 
tracted the eye was the half-length of 
Robert M’Queen, of Braxfield, Lord 
Justice-Clerk. If I know gusto in paint- 
ing when I see it, this -canvas was 
painted with rare enjoyment. The tart, 
rosy, humorous look of the man, his 
nose like a cudgel, his face resting 
squarely on the jowl, has been caught 
and perpetuated with something that 
looks like brotherly love. A peculiarly 
subtle expression haunts the lower part, 
sensual and incredulous, like that of a 
man tasting good Bordeaux with half 
a fancy it has been somewhat too long 
uncorked. From under the pendulous 
eyelids of old age the eyes look out 
with a half-youthful, half-frosty twinkle. 
Hands, with no pretence to distinction, 
are folded on the judge’s stomach. So 
sympathetically is the character con- 
ceived by the portrait-painter, that it is 
hardly possible to avoid some movement 
of sympathy on the part of the spec- 
tator. And sympathy is a thing to be 
encouraged, apart from humane con- 
siderations, because it supplies us with 
the materials for wisdom. It is prob- 
ably more instructive to entertain a 
sneaking kindness for any unpopular 
person, and, among the rest, for Lord 
Braxfield, than to give way to perfect 
raptures of moral indignation against his 
abstract vices. He was the last judge 
on the Scotch bench to employ the pure 
Scotch idiom. His opinions, thus given 
in Doric, and conceived in a lively, 
rugged conversational style, were full 
of point and authority. Out of the bar, 
cer off the bench, he was a convivial man, 
a lover of wine, and one who “shone 
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peculiarly” at tavern meetings. He has 
left behind him an unrivalled reputation 
for rough and cruel speech; and to this 
day his name smacks of the gallows. It 
was he who presided at the trials of 
Muir and Skirving in 1793 and 1794; 
and his appearance on these occasions 
was scarcely cut to the pattern of to- 
day. His summing up on Muir began 
thus—the reader must supply for him- 
self “the growling blacksmith’s voice” 
and the broad Scotch accent: “Now 
this is the question for consideration— 
Is the panel guiliy of sedition, or is he 
not? Now, before this can be an- 
swered, two things must be attended to 
that require no proof: First, that the 
British constitution is the best that ever 
was since the creation of the world, and 
it is not possible to make it better.” 
It’s a pretty fair start, is it not, for a 
political trial? AQ little later, he has oc- 
casion to refer to the relations of Muir 
with “those wretches,” the French. “I 
never liked the French all my days,” 
said his lordship, “but now I hate them.” 
And yet a little further on: “A govern- 
ment in any country should be like a 
corporation; and in this country it is 
made up of the landed interest, which 
alone has a right to be represented. As 
for the rabble who have nothing but 
personal property, what hold has the 
nation of them? They may pack up 
their property on their backs, and leave 
the country in the twinkling of an eye.” 
And having made profession of senti- 
ments so cynically anti-popular as 
these, when the trials were at an end, 
which was generally about midnight, 
Braxfield would walk home to his house 
in George Square with no better escort 
than an easy conscience. I think I 
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see him getting his cloak about his 
shoulders, and, with perhaps a lantern 
in one hand, steering his way along the 
streets in the mirk January night. It 
might have been that very day that 
Skirving had defied him in these words: 
“It is altogether unavailing for your 
lordship to menace me; for I have long 
learned to fear not the face of man;” 
and I can fancy, as Braxfield reflected 
on the number of what he called Grum- 
bletonians in Edinburgh, and of how 
many of them must bear special malice 
against so upright and inflexible a judge, 
nay, and might at that very moment be 
lurking in the mouth of a dark close 
with hostile intent—I can fancy that he 
indulged in a sour smile, as he reflected 
that he also was not especially afraid 
of men’s faces or men’s fists, and had 
hitherto found no occasion to embody 
this insensibility in heroic words. For 
if he was an inhumane old gentleman 
(and I am afraid it is a fact that he was 
inhumane), he was also perfectly in- 
trepid. You may look into the queer 
face of that portrait for as long as you 
will, but you will not see any hole or 
corner for timidity to enter in. 
Indeed, there would be no end to 
this paper if I were even to name half 
of the portraits that were remarkable 
for the execution, or interesting by as- 
sociation. There was one picture of 
Mr. Wardrop, of Torbane Hill, which 
you might palm off upon most laymen 
as a Rembrandt; and close by, you saw 
the white head of John Clerk, of Eldin, 
that country gentleman who, playing 
with pieces of cork on his own dining- 
table, invented modern naval warfare. 
There was that portrait of Neil Gow, 
to sit for which the old fiddler walked 
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daily through the streets of Edinburgh 
arm in arm with the Duke-of Athole. 
There was good Harry Erskine, with his 
satirical nose and upper lip, and his 
mouth just open for a witticism to pop 
out; Hutton the geologist, in quakerish 
raiment, and looking altogether trim 
and narrow, and as if he cared more 
about fossils than young ladies; full- 
blown John Robieson, in hyperbolical 
red dressing-gown, and, every inch of 
him, a fine old man of the world; Con- 
stable the publisher, upright beside a 
table, and bearing a corporation with 
commercial dignity; Lord Bannatyne 
hearing a cause, if ever anybody heard 
a cause since the world began; Lord 
Newton just awakened from clandestine 
slumber on the bench; and the second 
President Dundas, with every feature 
so fat that he reminds you, in his wig, 
of some droll old court officer in an 
illustrated nursery story-book, and yet 
all these fat creatures instinct with 
meaning, the fat lips curved and com- 
pressed, the nose combining somehow 
the dignity of a beak with the good na- 
ture of a bottle, and the very double 
chin with an air of intelligence and in- 
sight. And all these portraits are so 


‘pat and telling, and look at you so 


spiritedly from the walls, that, compared 
with the sort of living people one sees 
about the streets, they are as bright new 
sovereigns to fishy and obliterated six- 
pences. Some disparaging thoughts upon 
our own generation could hardly fail 
to present themselves; but it is perhaps 
only the sacer vates who is wanting; 
and we also, painted by such a man as 
Carolus Duran, may look in holiday 
immortality upon our children and 
grandchildren. 
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Raeburn’s young women, to be frank, 
are by no means of the same order of 
merit. No one, of course, could be 
insensible to the presence of Miss Janet 
Suttie or Mrs. Campbell of Possil. 
When things are as pretty as that, criti- 
cism is out of season. But, on the 
whole, it is only with women of a cer- 
tain age that he can be said to have 
succeeded in at all the same sense as 
we say he succeeded with men. The 
younger women do not seem to be made 
of good flesh and blood. They are not 
painted in rich and unctuous touches. 
They are dry and diaphanous. And al- 
though young ladies in Great Britain 
are all that can be desired of them, I 
would fain hope they are not quite so 
much of that as Raeburn would have us 
believe. In all these pretty faces, you 
miss character, you miss fire, you miss 
that spice of the devil which is worth all 
the prettiness in the world; and what 
is worst of all, you miss sex. His young 
ladies are not womanly to nearly the 
same degree as his men are masculine; 
they are so in a negative sense; in short, 
they are the typical young ladies of the 
male novelist. 

To say the truth, either Raeburn was 
timid with young and pretty sitters; or 
he had stupefied himself with sentimen- 
talities; or else (and here is about the 
truth of it) Raeburn and the rest of us 
labour under an obstinate blindness in 
one direction, and know very little more 
about women after all these centuries 
than Adam when he first saw Eve. This 
is all the more likely, because we are 
by no means so unintelligent in the mat- 
ter of old women. There are some cap- 
ital old women, it seems to me, in books 
written by men. And Raeburn has 
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some, such as Mrs. Colin Campbell, of 
Park, or the anonymous “Old lady with 
a large cap,” which are done in the same 
frank, perspicacious spirit as the very 
best of his men. He could look into 
their eyes without trouble; and he was 
not withheld, by any bashful sentimen- 
talism, from recognising what he saw 
there and unsparingly putting it down 
upon the canvas. But where people 
cannot meet without some confusion 
and a good deal of involuntary humbug, 
and are occupied for as long as they 
are together, with a very different vein 
of thought, there cannot be much room 
for intelligent study nor much result in 
the shape of genuine comprehension. 
Even women, who understand men so 
well for practical purposes, do not know 
them well enough for the purposes of 
art. Take even the very best of their 
male creations, take Tito Melema, for 
instance, and you will find he has an 
equivocal air, and every now and again 
remembers he has a comb at the back 
of his head. Of course, no woman will 
believe this, and many men will be so 
very polite as to humour their incre- 
dulity. 


CHILD’S PLAY 


THE regret we have for our childhood 
is not wholly justifiable: so much a 
man may lay down without fear of pub- 
lic ribaldry; for although we shake our 
heads over the change, we are not con- 
scious of the manifold advantages of 
our new state. What we lose in gen- 
erous impulse, we more than gain in the | 
habit of generously watching others; and 
the capacity to enjoy Shakeswedrel may. 
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balance a lost aptitude for playing at 
soldiers. Terror is gone out of our 
lives, moreover; we no longer see the 
devil in the bed-curtains nor lie awake 
to listen to the wind. We go to school 
no more; and if we have only exchanged 
one drudgery for another (which is by 
no means sure), we are set free for 
ever from the daily fear of chastise- 
ment. And yet a great change has over- 
taken us; and although we do not enjoy 
ourselves less, at least we take our 
pleasure differently. We need pickles 
nowadays to make Wednesday’s cold 
mutton please our Friday’s appetite; and 
I can remember the time when to call it 
red venison, and tell myself a hunter’s 
story, would have made it more platable 
than the best of sauces. To the grown 
person, cold mutton is cold mutton all 
the wor!d over; not all the mythology 
ever invented by man will make it better 
ort worse to him; the broad fact, the 
clamant reality, of the mutton carries 
away before it such seductive figments. 
But for the child it is still possible to 
weave an enchantment over eatables; 
and if he has but read of a dish in a 
story-book, it will be heavenly manna to 
him for a week. 

If a grown man does not like eating 
and drinking and exercise, if he is not 
something positive in his tastes, it means 
he has a feeble body and should have 
some medicine; but children may be 
pure spirits, if they will, and take their 
enjoyment in a world of moonshine. 
Sensation does not count for so much 
in our first years as afterwards; some- 
thing of the ~swaddling numbness of 
infancy clings about us; we see and 
touch and hear through a sort of golden 
mist. Children, for instance, are able 
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enough to see, but they have no great 
faculty for looking; they do not use 
their eyes for the pleasure of using 
them, but for by-ends of their own; and 
the things I call to mind seeing most 
vividly, were not beautiful in them- 
selves, but merely interesting or enviable 
to me as I thought they might be turned 
to practical account in play. Nor is 
the sense of touch so clean and poignant 
in children as it is in a man. If you 
will turn over your old memories, I 
think the sensations of this sort you 
remember will be somewhat vague, and 
come to not much more than a blunt, 
general sense of heat on summer days, 
or a blunt, general sense of well-being 
in bed. And here, of course, you will 
understand pleasurable sensations; for 
overmastering pain—the most deadly 
and tragical element in life, and the 
true commander of man’s soul and body 
—alas! pain has its own way with all 
of us; it breaks in, a rude visitant, upon 
the fairy garden where the child wan- 
ders in a dream, no less surely than it 
rides upon the field of battle, or sends 
the immortal war-god whimpering to 
his father; and innocence, no more than 
philosophy, can protect us from this 


‘sting. As for taste, when we bear in 


mind the excesses of unmitigated sugar 
which delight a youthful palate, “it is 
surely no very cynical asperity” to 
think taste a character of the maturer 
growth. Smell and hearing are perhaps 
more developed; I remember many 
scents, many voices, and a great deal of 
spring singing in the woods. But hear- 
ing is capable of vast improvement as 
a means of pleasure; and there is all 
the world between gaping wonderment 
at the jargon of birds, and the emotion 
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with which a man listens to articulate 
music. 

At the same time, and step by step 
with this increase in the definition and 
intensity of what we feel which accom- 
panies our growing age, another change 
takes place in the sphere of intellect, 
by which all things are transformed and 
seen through theories and associations 
as through coloured windows. We make 
to ourselves day by day, out of history, 
and gossip, and economical speculations, 
and God knows what, a medium in 
which we walk and through which we 
look abroad. We study shop windows 
with other eyes than in our childhood, 
never to wonder, not always to admire, 
but to make and modify our little in- 
congruous theories about life. It is 
no longer the uniform of a soldier that 
arrests out attention; but perhaps the 
flowing carriage of a woman, or per- 
haps a countenance that has been vividly 
stamped with passion and carries an 
adventurous story written in its lines. 
The pleasure of surprise is passed away; 
sugar-loaves and water-carts seem 
mighty tame to encounter; and we walk 
the streets to make romances and to 
sociologise. Nor must we deny that a 
good many of us walk them solely for 
the purpose of transit or in the in- 
terest of a livelier digestion. These, 
indeed, may look back with mingled 
thoughts upon their childhood, but the 
rest are in a better case; they know 
more than when they were children, 
they understand better, their desires and 
sympathies answer more nimbly to the 
provocation of the senses, and_ their 
minds are brimming with interest as 
they go about the world. 

According to my contention, this is 
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a flight to which children cannot rise. 
They are wheeled in perambulators or 
dragged about by nurses in a pleasing 
stupor. A vague, faint, abiding won- 
derment possesses them. Here and there 
some specially remarkable circumstance, 
such as a water-cart or a guardsman, 
fairly penetrates into the seat of thought 
and calls them, for half a moment, out 
of themselves; and you may see them, 
still towed forward sideways, by the 
inexorable nurse as by a sort of destiny, 
but still staring at the bright object in 
their wake. It may be some minutes 
before another such moving spectacle 
reawakens them to the world in which 
they dwell. For other children, they 
almost invariably show some intelligent 
sympathy. “There is a fine fellow mak- 
ing mud pies,” they seem to say; “that 
I can understand, there is some sense 
in mud pies.” But the doings of their 
elders, unless where they are speakingly 
picturesque or recommend themselves 
by the quality of being easily imitable, 
they let them go over their heads (as 
we say) without the least regard. If it 
were not for this perpetual imitation, 
we should be tempted to fancy they 
despised us outright, or only considered 
us in the light of creatures brutally 
strong and brutally silly; among whom 
they condescended to dwell in obedience 
like a philosopher at a barbarous court. 
At times, indeed, they display an arro- 
gance of disregard that is truly stag- 
gering. Once, when I was groaning 
aloud with physical pain, a young gen- 
tleman came into the room and non- 
chalantly inquired if I had seen his bow 
and arrow. He made no account of 
my groans, which he accepted, as he had 
to accept so much else, as a piece of 


the inexplicable conduct of his elders; 
-and like a wise young gentleman, he 
would waste no wonder on the subject. 
Those elders, who care so little for ra- 
tional enjoyment, and are even the 
'enemies of rational enjoyment for oth- 
ers, he had accepted without understand- 
ing and without complaint, as the rest 
of us accept the scheme of the universe. 

We grown people can tell ourselves 
a story, give and take strokes until the 
bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, 
fall, and die; all the while sitting quietly 
by the fire or lying prone in bed. This 
is exactly what a child cannot do, or 
does not do, at least, when he can find 
anything else. He works all with lay 
figures and stage properties When his 
story comes to the fighting, he must 
rise, get something by way of a sword 
and have a set-to with a piece of furni- 
ture, until he is out of breath. When 
he comes to ride with the king’s pardon, 
he must bestride a chair, which he will 
so hurry and belabour and on which 
he will so furiously demean himself, 
that the messenger will arrive, if. not 
bloody with spurring, at least fiery red 
with haste. If his romance involves 
an accident upon a cliff, he must clam- 
ber in person about the chest of draw- 
ers and fall bodily upon the carpet, be- 
fore his imagination is satisfied. Lead 
soldiers, dolls, all toys, in short, are in 
the same category and answer the same 
end. Nothing can stagger a child’s 
faith; he accepts the clumsiest substi- 
tutes and can swallow the most staring 
incongruities. The chair he has just 
been besieging as a castle, or valiantly 
cutting to the ground as a dragon, is 
taken away for the accommodation of 
a morning visitor, and he is nothing 
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abashed; he can skirmish by the hour 
with a stationary coal-scuttle; m the 
midst of the enchanted pleasance, he 
can see, without sensible shock, the gar- 
dener soberly digging potatoes for the 
day’s dinner. He can make abstraction 
of whatever does not fit into his fable; 
and he puts his eyes into his pocket, 
just as we hold our noses in an unsav- 
oury lane. And so it is, that although 
the ways of children cross with those 
of their elders in a hundred places daily, 
they never go in the same direction nor 
so much as lie in the same element. 
So may the telegraph wires intersect the 
line of the highroad, or so might a land- 
scape painter and a bagman visit the 
same country and yet move in different 
worlds. 

People struck with these spectacles 
cry aloud about the power of imagina- 
tion in the young. Indeed there may 
be two words to that. It is, in some 
ways, but a pedestrian fancy that the 
child exhibits. It is the grown people 
who make the nursery stories; all the 
children do, is jealously to preserve the 
text. One out of a dozen reasons why 
Robinson Crusoe should be so popular 
with youth, is that it hits their travel 
in this matter to a nicety; Crusoe was 
also at makeshifts and had, in so many 
words, to play at a great variety of pro- 
fessions; and then the book is all about 
tools, and there is nothing that delights 
a child so much. Hammers and saws 
belong to a province of life that posi- 
tively calls for imitation. The juvenile 
lyrical drama, surely of the most ancient 
Thespian model, wherein the trades of 
mankind are successively simulated to 
the running burthen “On a cold and 
frosty morning,” gives a good instance 
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of the artistic taste in children. And 
this need for overt action and lay fig- 
ures testifies to a defect in the child’s 
imagination which prevents him from 
carrying out his novels in the privacy of 
his own heart. He does not yet know 
enough of the world and men. His ex- 
perience is incomplete. That stage- 
wardrobe and scene-room that we call 
the memory is so ill provided, that he 
can overtake few combinations and body 
out few stories, to his own content, with- 
out some external aid. He is at the 
experimental stage; he is not sure how 
one would feel in certain circumstances; 
to make sure, he must come as near try- 
ing it as his means permit. And so here 
is young heroism with a wooden sword, 
and mothers practise their kind voca- 
tion over a bit of jointed stick. It may 
be laughable enough just now; but it is 
these same people and these same 
thoughts that not long hence, when they 
are on the theatre of life, will make you 
weep and tremble. For children think 
very much the same thoughts and dream 
the same dreams as bearded men and 
marriageable women. No one is more 
romantic. Fame and honour, the love 
of young men and the love of mothers, 
the business man’s pleasure in method, 
all these and others they anticipate and 
rehearse in their play hours. Upon us, 
who are further advanced and fairly 
dealing with the threads of destiny, they 
only glance from time to time to glean 
a hint for their own mimetic reproduc- 
tion. Two children playing at soldiers 
are far more interesting to each other 
than one of the scarlet beings whom 
they are busy imitating. This is per- 
haps the greatest oddity of all. “Art 
for art” is their motto: and the doings 
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of grown folk are only interesting as 
the raw material for play. Not Théo- 
phile Gautier, not Flaubert, can look 
more callously upon life, or rate the 
reproduction more highly over the real- 
ity; and they will parody an execution, 
a deathbed, or the funeral of the young 
man of Nain, with all the cheerfulness 
in the world. 

The true parallel for play is not to 
be found, of course, in conscious art, 
which, though it be derived from play, 
is itself an abstract, impersonal thing, 
and depends largely upon philosophical 
interests beyond the scope of childhood. 
It is when we make castles in the air 
and personate the leading character in 
our own romances, that we return to 
the spirit of our first years. Only, there 
are several reasons why the spirit is no 
longer so agreeable to indulge. Now- 
adays, when we admit this personal ele- 
ment into our divagations we are apt 
to stir up uncomfortable and sorrow- 
ful memories, and remind ourselves 
sharply of old wounds. Our day-dreams 
can no longer lie all in the air like a 
story in the Arabian Nights; they read 
to us rather like the history of a period 
in which we ourselves had taken part, 
where we come across many unfortunate 
passages and find our own conduct 
smartly reprimanded. And then the 
child, mind you, acts his parts. He 
does not merety repeat them to him- 
self; he leaps, he runs, and sets the 
blood agog over all his body. And so 
his play breathes him; and he no sooner 
assumes a passion than he gives it vent. 
Alas! when we betake ourselves to our 
intellectual form of play, sitting quietly 
by the fire or lying prone in bed, we 
rouse many hot feelings for which we 


an find no outlet. Substitutes are not 
cceptance to the mature mind, which 
esires the thing itself; and even to re- 
earse a triumphant dialogue with one’s 
enemy, although it is perhaps the most 
satisfactory piece of play still left within 
our reach, is not entirely satisfying, and 
is even apt to lead to a visit and an 
interview which may be the reverse of 
triumphant after all. 

In the child’s world of dim sensation, 
play is all in all. “Making believe” is 
the gist of his whole life, and he cannot 
so much as take a walk except in char- 
acter. I could not learn my alphabet 
without some suitable mise-en-scéne, and 
had to act a business man in an office 
before I could sit down to my book. 
Will you kindly question your memory, 
and find out how much you did, work 
or pleasure, in good faith and sober- 
ness, and for how much you had to 
cheat yourself with some invention? I 
remember, as though it were yesterday, 
the expansion of spirit, the dignity and 
self-reliance, that came with a pair of 
mustachios in burnt cork, even when 
there was none to see. Children are 
even content to forego what we call the 
realities, and prefer the shadow to the 
substance. When they might be speak- 
ing intelligibly together, they chatter 
senseless gibberish by the hour, and are 
quite happy because they are making 
believe to speak French. I have said 
already how even the imperious appe- 
tite of hunger suffers itself to be gulled 
and led by the nose with the fag end 
of an old song. And it goes deeper than 
this: when children are together even 
a meal is felt as an interruption in the 
business of life; and they must find 
some imaginative sanction, and tell 
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themselves some sort of story, to ac- 
count for, to colour, to render entertain- 
ing, the simple processes of eating and 
drinking. What wonderful fancies I 
have heard evolved out of the pattern 
upon the tea-cups!—from which there 
followed a code of rules and a whole 
world of excitement, until tea-drinking 
began to take rank as a game. When 
my cousin and I took our porridge of a 
morning, we had a device to enliven the 
course of the meal. He ate his with 
sugar, and explained it to be a country 
continually buried under snow. I took 
mine with mitk, and explained it to be 
a country suffering gradual inundation. 
You can imagine us exchanging bulle- 
tins; how here was an island still un- 
submerged, here a valley not yet covered 
with snow; what inventions were made; 
how his population lived in cabins or 
perches and travelled on stilts, and how 
mine was always in boats; how the in- 
terest grew furious, as the last corner 
of safe ground was cut off on all sides 
and grew smaller every moment; and 
how in fine, the food was of altogether 
secondary importance, and might even 
have been nauseous, so long as we sea- 
soned it with these dreams. But per- 
haps the most exciting moments I ever 
had over a meal, were in the case of 
calves’-feet jelly. It was hardly possible 
not to believe—and you may be sure, 
so far from trying, I did all I could to 
favour the illusion—that some part of 
it was hollow, and that sooner or later 
my spoon would lay open the secret 
tabernacle of the golden rock. There, 
might some miniature Red Beard await 
his hour; there, might one find the treas- 
ures of the Forty Thieves, and bewil- 
dered Cassim beating about the walls. 
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And so I quarried on slowly, with bated 
breath, savouring the interest. Believe 
me, I had little palate left for the jelly; 
and though I preferred the taste when 
I took cream with it, I used often to go 
without, because the cream dimmed the 
transparent fractures. 

Even with games, this spirit is author- 
itative with right-minded children. It 
is thus that hide-and-seek has so pre- 
eminent a sovereignty, for it is the 
wellspring of romance, and the actions 
and the excitement to which it gives 
rise lend themselves at almost any sort 
of fable. And thus cricket, which is a 
mere matter of dexterity, palpably about 
nothing and for no end, often fails to 
satisfy infantile craving. It is a game, 
if you like, but not a game of play. 
You cannot tell yourself a story about 
cricket; and the activity it calls forth 
can be justified on no rational theory. 
Even footbali, although it admirably 
simulates the tug and the ebb and flow 
of battle, has presented difficulties to 
the mind of young sticklers after veri- 
similitude; and I knew at least one little 
boy who was mightily exercised about 
the presence of the ball, and had to 
spirit himself up, whenever he came to 
play, with an elaborate story of enchant- 
ment, and take the missile as a sort of 
talisman bandied about in conflict be- 
tween two Arabian nations. 

To think of such a frame of mind 
is to become disquieted about the bring- 
ing up of children. Surely they dwell 
in a mythological epoch, and are not 
the contemporaries of their parents. 
What can they think of them? what can 
they make of these bearded or petti- 
coated giants who look down upon their 
games? who move upon a cloudv Olym- 
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pus, following unknown designs apart. 
from rational enjoyment? who profess: 
the tenderest solicitude for children, 
and yet every now and again reach down: 
out of their attitude and terribly vindi-. 
cate the prerogatives of age? Off goes: 
the child, corporally smarting, but mor-: 
ally rebellious. Were there ever such: 
unthinkable deities as parents? I would: 
give a great deal to know what, in nine: 
cases out of ten, is the child’s unvar-. 
nished feeling. A sense of past cajolery; 
a sense of personal attraction, at best! 
very feeble; above all, I should imagine, ' 
a sense of terror for the untried residues 
of mankind; go to make up the attrac-- 
tion that he feels. No wonder, poor 
little heart, with such a weltering worl 
in front of him, if he clings to the hand: 
he knows! The dread irrationality of! 
the whole affair, as it seems to children,, 
is a thing we are all to ready to forget.. 
“Oh, why,’ I remember passionately; 
wondering “why can we not all be happy 
and devote ourselves to play?” Andi 
when children do philosophise, I believes 
it is usually to very much the sami 
purpose. 

One thing, at least, comes very clearly 
out of these considerations; that what-; 
ever we are to expect at the hands off 
children, it should not be any peddling} 
exactitude about matters of fact. Th 
walk in a vain show, and among mist: 
and rainbows; they are passionate aft 
dreams and unconcerned about realities; 
speech is a difficult art not wholl 
learned; and there is nothing in their 
own tastes or purposes to teach the 
what we mean by abstract truthfulness.; 
When a bad writer is inexact, even ifl 
he can look back on half a century of} 
years, we charge him with iscompetence 


band not with dishonesty. And why not 
sextend the same allowance to imperfect 
Sspeakers? Let a stockbroker be dead 
# stupid about poetry, or a poet inexact 
Jin the details of business, and we ex- 
@cuse them heartily from blame. But 
show us a miserable, unbreeched, human 
jentity, whose whole profession to is to 
ttake a tub for a fortified town and a 
shaving-brush for the deadly stiletto, 
jand who passes three-fourths of his time 
}in a dream and the rest in open self- 
} deception, and we expect him to be as 
‘nice upon a matter of fact as a scientific 
Sexpert bearing evidence. Upon my 
heart, I think it less than decent. You 
)do not consider how little the child sees 
yor how swift he is to weave what he 
thas seen into bewildering fiction; and 
‘that he cares no more for what you call 
‘truth, than you for a gingerbread dra- 
goon. 

I am reminded, as I write, that the 
ichild is very inquiring as to the precise 
truth of stories. But indeed this is a 
very different matter, and one bound up 
with the subject of play, and the precise 
amount of playfulness, of playability, to 
‘be looked for in the world. Many such 
‘burning questions must arise in the 
‘course of nursery education. Among 
‘the fauna of this planet, which already 
embraces the pretty soldier and the ter- 
rifying Irish beggarman, is, or is not, the 
child to expect a Bluebeard or a Cor- 
moran? Is he, or is he not, to look 
out for magicians, kindly and potent? 
May he, or may he not, reasonably hope 
to be cast away upon a desert island, 
or turned to such diminutive proportions 
that he can live on equal terms with 
his head soldiery, and go a cruise in 
his own schooner? Surely all these are 
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practical questions to a neophyte enter- 
ing upon life with a view to play. Pre- 
cision upon such a point, the child can 
understand. But if you merely ask him 
of his past behaviour, as to who threw 
such a stone, for instance, or struck 
such and such a match; or whether he 
had looked into a parcel or gone by a 
forbidden path,—why, he can see no mo- 
ment in the inquiry, and it is ten to one, 
he has already half forgotten and half 
bemused himself with subsequent imag- 
inings. 

It would be easy to leave them in 
their native cloudland, where they figure 
so prettily—pretty like flowers and in- 
nocent like dogs. They will come out 
of their gardens soon enough, and have 
to go into offices and the witness-box. 
Spare them yet a while, O conscientious 
parent! Let them doze among their 
playthings yet a little! for who knows 
what a rough, warfaring existence lies 
before them in the future? 


WALKING TOURS. 


Ir must not be imagined that a walking 
tour, as some would have us fancy, is 
merely a better or worse way of seeing 
the country. There are many ways of 
seeing landscape quite as good; and 
none more vivid, in spite of canting 
dilettantes, than from a railway train. 
But landscape on a walking tour is quite 
accessory. He who is indeed of the 
brotherhood does not voyage in quest 
of the picturesque, but of certain jolly 
humours—of the hope and spirit with 
which the march begins at morning, and 
the peace and spiritual repletion of the 
evening’s rest. He cannot tell whether 
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he puts his knapsack on, or takes it off, 
with more delight. The excitement of 
the departure puts him in a key for 
that of the arrival. Whatever he does 
is not only a reward in itself, but will 
be further rewarded in the sequel; and 
so pleasure leads on to pleasure in an 
endless chain. It is this that so few 
can understand; they will either be al- 
ways lounging or always at five miles 
an hour; they do not play off the one 
against the other, prepare all day for 
the evening, and all evening for the 
next day. And, above all, it is here that 
your overwalker fails of comprehension. 
His heart rises against those who drink 
their curacoa in liqueur glasses, when 
he himself can swill it in a brown John. 
He will not believe that the flavour is 
more delicate in the smaller dose. He 
will not believe that to walk this uncon- 
scionable distance is merely to stupefy 
and brutalise himself, and come to his 
inn, at night, with a sort of frost on his 
five wits, and a starless night of dark- 
ness in his spirit. Not for him the mild 
luminous evening of the temperate 
walker! He has nothing left of man 
but a physical need for bedtime and a 
double nightcap; and even his pipe, if 
he be a smoker, will be savourless and 
disenchanted. It is the fate of such 
an one to take twice as much trouble 
as is needed to obtain happiness, and 
miss the happiness in the end; he is the 
man of the proverb, in short, who goes 
further and fares worse. 

Now, to be properly enjoyed, a walk- 
ing tour should be gone upon alone. If 
you go in a company, or even in pairs, 
it is no longer a walking tour in any- 
thing but name; it is something else and 
more in the nature of a picnic. A walk- 
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ing tour should be gone upon alone, bDe-- 
cause freedom is of the essence; be-: 
cause you should be able to stop and! 
go on, and follow this way or that, as: 
the freak takes you; and because you! 
must have your own pace, and neither: 
trot alongside a champion walker, nor; 
mince in time with a girl. And then) 
you must be open to all impressions and! 
let your thoughts take colour from whatt 
you see. You should be as a pipe for! 
any wind to play upon. “I cannot see: 
the wit,” says Hazlitt, “of walking an 
talking at the same time. When I am 
in the country I wish to vegetate lik 
the country,’—which is the gist of alll 
that can be said upon the matter. Ther 
should be no cackle of voices at you 
elbow, to jar on the meditative silence: 
of the morning. And so long as a m 
is reasoning he cannot surrender him- 
self to that fine intoxication that come 
of much motion in the open air, that 
begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggish- 
ness of the brain, and ends in a peace 
that passes comprehension. 

During the first day or so of any toux 
there are moments of bitterness, whe 
the traveller feels more than coldly to: 
wards his knapsack, when he is half ir 
a mind to throw it bodily over the 
hedge and, like Christian on a similaa 
occasion, “give three leaps and go on 
singing.” And yet it soon acquires < 
property of easiness. It becomes mag: 
netic; the spirit of the journey enter: 
into it. And no sooner have you passec 
the straps over your shoulders than the 
lees of sleep are cleared from you, you! 
pull yourself together with a shake, an 
fall at once into your stride. And surely 
of all possible moods, this, in whict 
a man takes the road, is the best. O 


jeourse, if he will keep thinking of his 
fanxieties, if he will open the merchant 
WAbudah’s chest and walk arm-in-arm 
dwith the hag—why, wherever he is, and 
gwhether he walk fast or slow, the 
wchances are that he will not be happy. 
(And so much the more shame to him- 
self! There are perhaps thirty men 
Jsetting forth at that same hour, and I 
jwould lay a large wager there is not an- 
fother dull face among the thirty. It 
jwould be a fine thing to follow, in a coat 
iof darkness, one after another of these 
jwayfarers, some summer morning, for 
the first few miles upon the road. This 
fone, who walks fast, with a keen look in 
his eyes, is all concentrated in his own 
mind; he is up at his loom, weaving and 
weaving, to set the landscape to words. 
This one peers about, as he goes, among 
the grasses; he waits by the canal to 
watch the dragonflies; he leans on the 
gate of the pasture, and cannot look 
enough upon the complacant kine. And 
there comes another, talking, laughing, 
and gesticulating to himself. His face 
changes from time to time, as indigna- 
tion flashes from his eyes or anger 
clouds his forehead. He is composing 
articles, delivering orations, and con- 
ducting the most impassioned inter- 
views, by the way. A little farther on, 
and it is as like as not he will begin to 
sing. And well for him, supposing him 
to be no great master in that art, if he 
stumble across no stolid peasant at a 
corner; for on such an occasion, I 
scarcely know which is the more 
troubled, or whether it is worse to suffer 
the confusion of your troubadour, or 
the unfeigned alarm of your clown. A 
sedentary population, accustomed, be- 
sides, to the strange mechanical bearing 
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of the common tramp, can in no wise 
explain to itself the gaiety of these 
passers-by. I knew one man who was 
arrested as a runaway lunatic, because 
although a full-grown person with a red 
beard, he skipped as he went like a 
child. And you would be astonished if 
I were to tell you all the grave and 
learned heads who have confessed to me 
that, when on walking tours, they sang 
—and sang very ill—and had a pair of 
red ears when, as described above, the 
inauspicious peasant plumped into their 
arms from round a corner. And here, 
lest you should think I am exaggerating, 
is Hazlitt’s own confession, from his es- 
say On Going a Journey, which is so 
good that there should be a tax levied 
on ali who have not read it:— 
“Give me the clear blue sky over my 
head,” says he, “and the green turf be- 
neath my feet, a winding road before 
me, and a three hours’ march to dinner 
—and then to thinking! It is hard if 
I cannot start some game on these lone 


heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing 
for joy.” 
Bravo! After that adventure of my 


friend with the policeman, you would 
not have cared, would you, to publish 
that in the first person? But we have 
no bravery nowadays, and, even in 
books, must all pretend to be as dull 
and foolish as our neighbours. It was 
not so with Hazlitt. And notice how 
learned he is (as, indeed, throughout the 
essay) in the theory of walking tours. 
He is none of your athletic men in 
purple stockings, who walk their fifty 
miles a day: three hours’ march is his 
ideal. And then he must have a winding 
road, the epicure! 

Yet there is one thing I object to in 
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these words of his, one thing in the 
great master’s practice that seems to me 
not wholly wise. I do not approve of 
that leaping and running. Both of these 
hurry the respiration; they both shake 
up the brain out of its glorious open-air 
confusion; and they both break the pace. 
Uneven walking is not so agreeable to 
the body, and it distracts and irritates 
the mind. Whereas, when once you 
have fallen into an equable stride, it re- 
quires no conscious thought from you 
to keep it up, and yet it prevents you 
from thinking earnestly of anything else. 
Like knitting, like the work of a copy- 
ing clerk, it gradually neutralises and 
sets to sleep the serious activity of the 
mind. We can think of this or that, 
lightly and laughingly, as a child thinks, 
or as we think in a morning doze; we 
can make puns or puzzle out acrostics, 
and trifle in a thousand ways with words 
and rhymes; but when it comes to hon- 
est work, when we come to gather our- 
selves together for an effort, we may 
sound the trumpet as loud and long as 
we please; the great barons of the mind 
will not rally to the ‘standard, but sit, 
each one, at home, warming his hands 
over his own fire and brooding on his 
own private thought! 

In the course of a day’s walk, you 
see, there is much variance in the mood. 
From the exhilaration of the start to 
the happy phlegm of the arrival, the 
change is certainly great. As the day 
goes on, the traveller moves from the 
one extreme towards the other. He 
becomes more and more incorporated 
with the material landscape, and the 
open-air drunkenness grows upon him 
with great strides, until he posts along 
the road, and sees everything about him, 
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as in a cheerful dream. The first is: 
certainly brighter, but the second stage: 
is the more peaceful. A man does not: 
make so many articles towards the end,, 
nor does he laugh aloud; but the purely’ 
animal pleasures, the sense of physical! 
well-being, the delight of every inhala-- 
tion, of every time the muscles tighten: 
down the thigh, console him for the: 
absence of the others, and bring him to) 
his destination still content. 

Nor must I forget to say a word oni 
bivouacs. You come to a milestone on) 
a hill, or some place where deep ways; 
meet under trees; and off goes the knap-- 
sack, and down you sit to smoke a pipe: 
in the shade. You sink into yourself,, 
and the birds come round and look att 
you; and your smoke dissipates upon 
the afternoon under the blue dome off 
heaven; and the sun lies warm upo 
your feet, and the cool air visits real 
neck and turns aside your open shirt. 
If you are not happy, you must haves 
an evil conscience. You may dally ass 
long as you like by the roadside. It iss 
almost as if the millennium were ar-: 
rived, when we shall throw our clocks: 
and watches over the housetop, and re~ 
member time and seasons no more. Nor 
to keep hours for a lifetime is, I was 
going to say, to live for ever. You hav 
no idea, unless you have tried it, ho 
endlessly long is a summer’s day, that 
you measure out only by hunger, an 
bring to an end only when you are 
drowsy. I know a village where there 
are hardly any clocks, where no one 
knows more of the days of the weel 
than by a sort of instinct for the fete 
on Sundays, and where only one person 
can tell you the day of the month, and 
she is generally wrong; and if people 
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were aware how slow Time journeyed 


) in that village, and what armfuls of 


spare hours he gives, over and above 
the bargain, to its wise inhabitants, I 
believe there would be a stampede out 
of London, Liverpool, Paris, and a va- 
riety of large towns, where the clocks 
lose their heads, and shake the hours 
out each one faster than the other, as 
though they were all in a wager. And 
all these foolish pilgrims would each 
bring his own misery along with him, 
in a watch-pocket! It is to be noticed, 
there were no clocks and watches in the 
much-vaunted days before the flood. It 
follows, of course, there were no ap- 
pointments, and punctuality was not yet 
thought upon. “Though ye take from 
a covetous man all his treasure,” says 
Milton, “he has yet one jewel left; ye 
cannot deprive him of his covetousness.” 
And so I would say of a modern man 
of business, you may do what you will 
for him, put him in Eden, give him the 
elixir of life—he has still a flaw at 
heart, he still has his business habits. 
Now, there is no time when business 
habits are more mitigated than on a 
walking tour. And so during these halts, 
as I say, you will feel almost free. 
But it is at night, and after dinner, 
that the best hour comes. There are 
no such pipes to be smoked as those 
that follow a: good day’s march; the 
flavour of the tobacco is a thing to be 
remembered, it is so dry and aromatic, 
so full and so fine. If you wind up the 
evening with grog, you will own there 
was never such grog; at every sip a 
jocund tranquillity spreads about your 
limbs, and sits easily in your heart. If 
you read a book—and you will never 
do so save by fits and starts—you find 
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the language strangely racy and _ har- 
monious; words take a new meaning; 
single sentences possess the ear for half- 
an-hour together; and the writer en- 
dears himself to you, at every page, by 
the nicest coincidence of sentiment. It 
seems as if it were a book you had writ- 
ten yourself in a dream. To all we 
have read on such occasions, we look 
back with special favour. “It was on 
the 10th of April, 1789,” says Hazlitt, 
with amorous precision, “that I sat down 
to a volume of the new Héloise, at the 
Inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry 
and a cold chicken.” I should wish to 
quote more, for though we are mighty 
fine fellows nowadays, we cannot write 
like Hazlitt. And, talking of that, a 
volume of Hazlitt’s essays would be a 
capital pocket-book on such a journey; 
so would a volume of Heine’s songs; 
and for Tristram Shandy I can pledge 
a fair experience. 

If the evening be fine and warm, there 
is nothing better in life than to lounge 
before the inn door in the sunset, or 
lean over the parapet of the bridge, 
to watch the weeds and the quick fishes. 
It is then, if ever, that you taste Jovial- 
ity to the full significance of that auda- 
cious word. Your muscles are so agree- 
ably slack, you feel so clean and so 
strong and so idle, that whether you 
move or sit still, whatever you do is 
done with pride and a kindly sort of 
pleasure. You fall in talk with any one, 
wise or foolish, drunk or sober. And it 
seems as if a hot walk purged you, more 
than of anything else, of all narrowness 
and pride, and left curiosity to play its 
part freely, as in a child or a man of 
science. You lay aside all your own 
hobbies, to watch provincial humours 
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develop themselves before you, now as 
a laughable farce, and now grave and 
beautiful like an old tale. 


Or perhaps you are left to your own 
company for the night, and surly 
weather imprisons you by the fire. You 
may remember how Burns, numbering 
past pleasures, dwells upon the hours 
when he has been “happy thinking.” It 
is a phrase that may well perplex a poor 
modern, girt about on every side by 
clocks and chimes, and haunted, even 
at night, by flaming dial-plates. For we 
are all so busy, and have so many far- 
off projects to realise, and castles in the 
fire to turn into solid habitable man- 
sions on a gravel soil, that we can find 
no time for pleasure trips into the 
Land of Thought and among the Hills 
of Vanity. Changed times, indeed, 
when we must sit all night, beside the 
fire, with folded hands; and a changed 
world for most of us, when we find we 
can pass the hours without discontent, 
and be happy thinking. We are in such 
haste to be doing, to be writing, to be 
gathering gear, to make our voice au- 
dible a moment in the derisive silence 
of eternity; that we forget that one 
thing, of which these are but the parts 
—namely, to live. We fall in love, we 
drink hard, we run to and fro upon the 
earth like frightened sheep. And now 
you are to ask yourself if, when all is 
done, you would not have been better 
to sit by the fire at home and be happy 
thinking. To sit still and contemplate, 
—to remember the faces of women 
without desire, to be pleased by the 
great deeds of men without envy, 
to be everything and everywhere in 
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sympathy, and yet content to re- 
main where and what you are—is not 
this to know both wisdom and virtue, 
and to dwell with happiness? After all, 
it is not they who carry flags, but they 
who look upon it from a private cham- 
ber, who have the fun of the procession. 
And once you are at that, you are in 
the very humour of all social heresy. 
It is no time for shuffling, or for big, 
empty words. If you ask yourself what 
you mean by fame, riches, or learning, 
the answer is far to seek; and you go 
back into that kingdom of light imagina- 
tions, which seem so vain in the eyes 
of Philistines perspiring after wealth, 
and so momentous to those who are 
stricken with the disproportions of the 
world, and, in the face of the gigantic 
stars, cannot stop to split differences 
between two degrees of the infinites- 
imally small, such as a tobacco-pipe or 
the Roman Empire, a million of money 
or a fiddlestick’s end. 


You lean from the window, your 
last pipe reeking whitely into the dark- 
ness, your body full of delicious pains, 
your mind enthroned in the seventh 
circle of content; when suddenly the 
mood changes, the weather-cock goes 
about, and you ask yourself one ques- 
tion more: whether, for the interval, you 
have been the wisest philosopher or the 
most’ egregious of donkeys? Human ex- 
perience is not yet able to reply; but at 
least you have had a fine moment, and 
looked down upon all the kingdoms of 
the earth. And whether it was wise or 
foolish, to-morrow’s travel will carry 
you, body and mind, into some different 
parish of the infinite. 


' of life. 
| wear strange disguises: the consummate 


PAN’S PIPES. 


| Tue world in which we live has been 
{ variously said and sung by the most in- 


genious poets and philosophers: these 
reducing it to formule and chemical in- 


| gredients, those striking the lyre in high- 


sounding measures for the handiwork of 
God. What experience supplies is of a 


' mingled tissue, and the choosing mind 


has much to reject before it can get 
together the materials of a theory. Dew 
and thunder, destroying Atilla and the 
Spring lambkins, belong to an order of 
contrasts which no repetition can assim- 
ilate. There is an uncouth, outlandish 


- strain throughout the web of the world, 


as from a vexatious planet in the house 
Things are not congruous and 


flower is fostered out of dung, and after 
nourishing itself awhile with heaven’s 
delicate distillations, decays again into 
indistinguishable soil; and with Cesar’s 
ashes, Hamlet tells us, the urchins make 
dirt pies and filthily besmear their coun- 
tenances. Nay, the kindly shine of sum- 
mer, when tracked home with the scien- 
tific spy-glass, is found to issue from 
the most portentous nightmare of the 
universe—the great, conflagrant sun: a 
world of hell’s squibs, tumultuary, roar- 
ing aloud, inimical of life. The sun 
itself is enough to disgust a human be- 
ing of the scene which he inhabits; and 
you would not fancy there was a green 
or habitable spot in a universe thus aw- 
fully lighted up. And yet it is by the 
blaze of such a conflagration, to which 
the fire of Rome was but a spark, that 
we do all our fiddling, and hold domes- 
tic tea-parties at the arbour door. 

The Greeks fizured Pan, the god of 
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Nature, now terribly stamping his foot, 
so that armies were dispersed; now by 
the woodside on a summer noon trolling 
on his pipe until he charmed the hearts 
of upland ploughmen. And the Greeks, 
in so figuring, uttered the last word of 
human experience. To certain smoke- 
dried spirits matter and motion and elas- 
tic ethers, and the hypothesis of this 
or that other spectacled professor, tell 
a speaking story; but for youth and all 
ductile and congenial minds, Pan is not 
dead, but of all the classic hierarchy 
alone survives in triumph; goat-footed, 
with a gleeful and an angry look, the 
type of the shaggy world: and in every 
wood, if you go with a spirit properly 
prepared, you shall hear the note of his 
pipe. 

For it is a shaggy world, and yet 
studded with gardens; where the salt 
and tumbling sea receives clear rivers 
running from among reeds and lilies; 
fruitful and austere; a rustic world; 
sunshiny, lewd, and cruel. What is it 
the birds sing among the trees in pair- 
ing-time? What means the sound of 
the rain falling far and wide upon the 
leafy forest? To what tune does the 
fisherman whistle, as he hauls in his net 
at morning, and the bright fish are 
heaped inside the boat? These are all 
airs upon Pan’s pipe; he it was who 
gave them breath in the exultation of 
his heart, and gleefully modulated their 
outflow with his lips and fingers. The 
course mirth of herdsmen, shaking the 
dells with laughter and striking out high 
echoes from the rock; the tune of mov- 
ing feet in the lamplit city, or on the 
smooth ballroom floor; the hooves of 
many horses, beating the wide pastures 
in alarm; the song of hurrying rivers; 
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the colour of clear skies; and smiles and 
the live touch of hands; and the voice 
of things, and their significant look, and 
the renovating influence they breathe 
forth—these are his joyful measures, to 
which the whole earth treads in choral 
harmony. To this music the young 
lambs bound as to a tabor, and the Lon- 
don shop-girl skips rudely in the dance. 
For it puts the spirit of gladness in all 
hearts; and to look on the happy side of 
nature is common, in their hours, to 
all created things. Some are vocal un- 
der a good influence, are pleasing when- 
ever they are pleased, and hand on their 
happiness to others, as a child who, look- 
ing upon lovely things, looks lovely. 
Some leap to the strains with unapt foot, 
and make a halting figure in the uni- 
versal dance. And some, like sour spec- 
tators at the play, receive the music 
into their hearts with an unmoved coun- 
tenance, and walk like strangers through 
the general rejoicing. But let him feign 
never so carefully, there is not a man 
but has his pulses shaken when Pan 
trolls out a stave of ecstasy and sets 
the world a-singing. 

Alas if that were all! But oftentimes 
the air is changed; and in the screech 
of the night wind, chasing navies, sub- 
verting the tall ships and the rooted 
cedar of the hills; in the random deadly 
levin or the fury of headlong floods, we 
recognise the ‘“‘dread foundation” of life 
and the anger in Pan’s heart. Earth 
wages open war against her children, 
and under her softest touch hides treach- 
erous claws. The cool waters invite us 
in to drown; the domestic hearth burns 
up in the hour of sleep, and makes an 
end of all. Everything is good or bad, 
helpful or deadly, not in itself, but by 
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its circumstances. For 4 few bright 
days in England the hurricane must 
break forth and the North Sea pay a 
toli of populous ships. And when the 
universal music has led lovers into the 
path of dalliance, confident of Nature’s 
sympathy, suddenly the air shifts into 
a minor, and death makes a clutch from 
his ambuscade below the bed of mar- 
riage. For death is given a kiss; the 
dearest kindnesses are fatal; and into 
this life, where one thing preys upon 
another, the child too often makes its 
entrance from the mother’s corpse. It 
is no wonder, with so traitorous a 
scheme of things, if the wise people who 
created for us the idea of Pan thought 
that of all fears the fear of him was the 
most terrible, since it embraces all. And 
still we preserve the phrase: a panic 
terror. To reckon dangers too curiously, 
to hearken too intently for the threat 
that runs through all the winning music 
of the world, to hold back the hand 
from the rose because of the thorn, and 
from life because of death: this it is 
to be afraid of Pan. Highly respectable 
citizens who flee life’s pleasures and re- 
sponsibilities and keep, with upright hat, 
upon the midway of custom, avoiding 
the right hand and the left, the ecstasies 
and the agonies, how surprised they 
would be if they could hear their atti- 
tude mythologically expressed, and knew 
themselves as tooth-chattering ones, who 
flee from Nature because they fear the 
hand of Nature’s God! Shrilly sound 
Pan’s pipes; and behold the banker in- 
stantly concealed in the bank parlour! 
For to distrust one’s impulses is to be 
recreant to Pan. 

There are moments when the mind 
refuses to be satisfied with evolution, 
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and demands a ruddier presentation of 
the sum of man’s experience. Some- 
times the mood is brought about by 
laughter at the humorous side of life, 
as when, abstracting ourselves from 
earth, we imagine people plodding on 
foot, or seated in ships and speedy 
trains, with the planet all the while 
whirling in the opposite direction, so 
that, for all their hurry, they travel 
back-foremost through the universe of 
space. Sometimes it comes by the 
spirit of delight, and sometimes by the 
spirit of terror. At least, there will al- 
ways be hours when we refuse to be 
put off by the feint of explanation, nick- 
named science; and demand instead 
some palpitating image of our estate, 
that shall represent the troubled and 
uncertain element in which we dwell, 
and satisfy reason by the means of art. 
Science writes of the world as if with 
the cold finger of a starfish; it is all 
true; but what is it when compared to 
the reality of which it discourses? where 
hearts beat high in April, and death 
strikes, and hills totter in the earth- 
quake, and there is a glamour over all 
the objects of sight, and a thrill in all 
noises for the ear, and Romance herself 
has made her dwelling among men? So 
we come back to the old myth, and hear 
the goat-footed piper making the music 
which is itself the charm and terror of 
things; and when a glen invites our vis- 
iting footsteps, fancy that Pan leads us 
thither with a gracious tremolo; or when 
our hearts quail at the thunder of the 
cataract, tell ourselves that he has 
stamped his hoof in the nigh thicket. 
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CiriEs given, the problem was to light 
them. How to conduct individual cit- 
izens about the burgess-warren, when 
once heaven had withdrawn its leading 
luminary? or—since we live in a scien- 
tific age—when once our spinning planet 
has turned its back upon the sun? The 
moon, from time to time, was doubtless 
very helpful; the stars had a cheery look 
among the chimney-pots; and a cresset 
here and there, on church or citadel, 
produced a fine pictorial effect, and, in 
places where the ground lay unevenly, 
held out the right hand of conduct to 
the benighted. But sun, moon, and stars 
abstracted or concealed, the night-faring 
inhabitant had to fall back—we speak 
on the authority of old prints—upon 
stable lanthorns two storeys in height. 
Many holes, drilled in the conical tur- 
ret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, let 
up spouts of dazzlement into the bearer’s 
eyes; and as he paced forth in the 
ghostly darkness, carrying his own sun 
by a ring about his finger, day and night 
swung to and fro and up and down 
about his footsteps. Blackness haunted 
his path; he was beleagured by goblins 
as he went; and, curfew being struck, 
he found no light but that he travelled 
in throughout the township. 

Closely following on this epoch of 
migratory lanthorns in a world of ex- 
tinction, come the era of oil-lights, hard 
to kindle, easy to extinguish, pale and 
wavering in the hour of their endurance. 
Rudely puffed the winds of heaven; 
roguishly clomb up the all-destructive 
urchin; and, lo! in a moment night re- 
established her void empire, and the cit 
groped along the wall, suppered but bed- 
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less, occult from guidance, and sorrily 
wading in the kennels. As if gamesome 
winds and gamesome youths were not 
sufficient, it was the habit to sling these 
fable luminaries from house to house 
above the fairway. There, on invisible 
cordage, let them swing! And suppose 
some crane-necked general to go speed- 
ing by on a tall charger, spurring the 
destiny of nations, red-hot in expedition, 
there would indubitably be some effusion 
of military blood, and oaths, and a cer- 
tain crash of glass; and while the chief- 
tain rode forward with a purple cox- 
comb, the street would be left to orig- 
inal darkness, unpiloted, unvoyageable, 
a province of the desert night. 

The conservative, looking before and 
after, draws from each contemplation 
the matter for content. Out of the age 
of gas lamps he glances back slightingly 
at the mirk and glimmer in which his 
ancestors wandered; his heart waxes 
jocund at the contrast; nor do his lips 
refrain from a stave, in the highest style 
of poetry, lauding progress and the 
golden mean. When gas first spread 
along a city, mapping it forth about 
evenfall for the eye of observant birds, 
a new age had begun for sociality and 
corporate pleasure-seeking, and begun 
with proper circumstance, becoming its 
own birthright. The work of Prome- 
theus had advanced by another stride. 
Mankind and its supper parties were no 
longer at the mercy of a few miles of 
sea-fog; sundown no longer emptied the 
promenade; and the day was lengthened 
out to every man’s fancy. The city- 
folk had stars of their own; biddable, 
domesticated stars. 

It is true that these were not so 
steady, nor yet so clear, as their orig- 
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inals; nor indeed was their lustre so 
elegant as that of the best wax candles. 
But then the gas stars, being nearer at 
hand, were more practically efficacious 
than Jupiter himself. It is true, again, 
that they did not unfold their rays with 
the appropriate spontaneity of the plan- 
ets, coming out along the firmament one 
after another, as the need arises. But 
the lamp-lighters took to their heels 
every evening, and ran with a good 
heart. It was pretty to see man thus 
emulating the punctuality of heaven’s 
orbs; and though perfection was not ab- 
solutely reached, and now and then an 
individual may have been knocked down 
on the head by the ladder of the flying 
functionary, yet people commended his 
zeal in a proverb, and taught their chil- 
dren to say, “God bless the lamp- 
lighter!” And since his passage was a 
piece of the day’s programme, the chil- 
dren were well pleased to repeat the 
benediction, not, of course, in so many 
words, which would have been improper, 
but in some chaste circumlocution, suit- 
able for infant lips. 

God bless him, indeed! For the term 
of his twilight diligence is near at hand; 
and for not much longer shall we watch 
him speeding up the street and, at meas- 
ured intervals, knocking another lumi- 
nous hole into the dusk. The Greeks 
would have made a noble myth of such 
an one; how he distributed starlight, 
and, as soon as the need was over, re- 
collected it; and the little bull’s-eye, 
which was his instrument, and held 
enough fire to kindle a whole parish, 
would have been fitly commemorated 
in the legend. Now, like all heroic 
tasks, his labours draw towards apothe- 
osis, and in the light of victory himself 
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shall disappear. For another advance 
has been effected. Our tame stars are 
to come out in future, not one by one, 
but all in a body and at once. A sedate 
electrician somewhere in a back office 
touches a spring—and behold! from 
one end to another of the city, from east 
to west, from the Alexandra to the Crys- 
tal Palace, there is light! Fiat Lux, 
says the sedate electrician. What a 
spectacle, on some clear, dark nightfall, 
from the edge of Hampstead Hill, when 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the design of the monstrous city 
flashes into vision—a glittering hiero- 
glyph many squares miles in extent; and 
when, to borrow and debase an image, 
all the evening street lamps burst to- 
gether into song! Such is the spectacle 
of the future, preluded the other day 
by the experiment in Pall Mall. Star- 
rise by electricity, the most romantic 
flight of civilisation; the compensatory 
benefit for an innumerable array of fac- 
tories and bankers’ clerks. To the ar- 
tistic spirit exercised about Thirlmere, 
here is a crumb of consolation; consola- 
tory, at least, to such of them as look 
out upon the world through seeing eyes, 
and contentedly accept beauty where 
it comes. 

But the conservative, while lauding 
progress, is ever timid of innovation; 
his is the hand upheld to counsel pause; 
his is the signal advising slow advance. 
The word electricity now sounds the 
note of danger. In Paris, at the mouth 
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of the Passage des Princes, in the place 
before the Opera portico, and in the 
Rue Drouot at the Figaro office, a new 
sort of urban star now shines out 
nightly, horrible, unearthly, obnoxious 
to the human eye; a lamp for a night- 
mare! Such a light as this should shine 
only on murders and public crime, or 
along the corridors of lunatic asylums, 
a horror to heighten horror. To look 
at it only once is to fall in love with 
gas, which gives a warm domestic radi- 
ance fit to eat by. Mankind, you would 
have thought, might have remained con- 
tent with What Prometheus stole for 
them and not gone fishing the profound 
heaven with kites to catch and domes- 
ticate the wildfire of the storm. Yet 
here we have the levin brand at our 
doors, and it is proposed that we should 
henceforth take our walks abroad in 
the glare of permanent lightning. A 
man need not be very superstitious if 
he scruple to follow his pleasures by 
the light of the Terror that Flieth, nor 
very epicurean if he prefer to see the 
face of beauty more becomingly dis- 
played. That ugly blinding glare may 
not improperly advertise the home of 
slanderous Figaro, which is a back-stop 
to the infernal regions; but where soft 
joys prevail, where people are convoked 
to pleasure and the philosopher looks 
on smiling and silent, where love and 
laughter and deifying wine abound, 
there, at least, let the old mild lustre 
shine upon the ways of man. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EILEAN AROS. 


It was a beautiful morning in the late 
July when I set forth on foot for the 
last time for Aros. A boat had put me 
ashore the night before at Grisapol; I 
had such breakfast as the little inn af- 
forded, and, leaving all my baggage till 
I had an occasion to come round for it 
by sea, struck right across the promon- 
tory with a cheerful heart. 

I was far from being a native of these 
parts, springing, as I did, from an un- 
mixed lowland stock. But an uncle of 
mine, Gordon Darnaway, after a poor, 
rough youth, and some years at sea, had 
married a young wife in the islands; 
Mary Maclean she was called, the last 
of her family; and when she died in giv- 
ing birth to a daughter, Aros, the sea- 
girt farm had remained in his posses- 
sion. It brought him in nothing but the 
means of life, as I was well aware; but 
he was a man whom ill-fortune had 
pursued; he feared, cumbered as he was 
with the young child, to make a fresh 
adventure upon life; and remained in 
Aros, biting his nails at destiny. Years 
passed over his head in that isolation, 
and brought neither help nor content- 
ment. Meantime our family was dying 
out in the lowlands; there is little luck 
for any of that race; and perhaps my 
father was the luckiest of all, for not 
only was he one of the last to die, put 
he left a son to his name and a little 
money to support it. I was a student 
of Edinburgh University, living well 
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enough at my own charges, but without 
kith or kin; when some news of me 
found its way to Uncle Gordon on the 
Ross of Grisapol; and he, as he was a 
man who held blood thicker than water, 
wrote to me the day he heard of my 
existence, and taught me to count Aros 
as my home. Thus it was that I came 
to spend my vacations in that part of 
the country, so far from all society and 
comfort, between the codfish and the 
moorcocks; and thus it was that now, 
when I had done with my classes, I was 
returning thither with so light a heart 
that July day. 

The Ross, as we call it, is a promon- 
tory neither wide nor high, but as rough 
as God made it to this day; the deep 
sea on either hand of it, full of rugged 
isles and reefs most perilous to seamen 
—all overlooked from the eastward by 
some very high cliffs and the great peak 
of Ben Kyaw. The Mountain of the 
Mist, they say the words signify in the 
Gaelic tongue; and it is well named. 
For that hill-top, which is more than 
three thousand feet in height, catches all 
the clouds that come blowing from the 
seaward; and, indeed, I used often to 
think that it must make them for itself; 
since when all heaven was clear to the 
sea level, there would ever be a streamer 
on Ben Kyaw. It brought water, too, 
and was mossy* to the top in conse- 
quence. I have seen us sitting in broad 
sunshine on the Ross, and the rain fall- 
ing black like crape upon the moun- 
tain. But the wetness of it made it 
often appear more beautiful to my eyes; 
for when the sin struck upon the hill 
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sides, there were many wet rocks and 
watercourses that shone like jewels even 
as far as Aros, fifteen miles away. 
» The road that I followed was a cattle- 
track. It twisted so as nearly to double 
the length of my journey; it went over 
rough boulders so that a man had to 
leap from one to another, and through 
soft bottoms where the moss came 
nearly to the knee. There was no cul- 
tivation anywhere, and not one house 
in the ten miles from Grisapol to Aros. 
Houses of course there were—three at 
least; but they lay so far on the one 
side or the other that no stranger could 
have found them from the track. A 
large part of the Ross is covered with 
big granite rocks, some of them larger 
than a two-roomed house, one beside 
another, with fern and deep heather in 
between them where the vipers breed. 
Anyway the wind was, it was always sea 
air, as salt as on a ship; the gulls were 
as free as moorfowl over all the Ross; 
and whenever the way rose a little, your 
eye would kindle with the brightness of 
the sea. From the very midst of the 
land, on a day of wind and a high 
spring, I have heard the Roost roaring 
like a battle where it runs by Aros, and 
the great and fearful voices of the 
breakers that we call the Merry Men. 
Aros itself—Aros Jay, I have heard 
the natives call it, and they say it means 
the House of God—Aros itself was not 
properly a piece of the Ross, nor was it 
quite an islet. It formed the south-west 
corner of the land, fitted close to it, 
and was in one place only separated 
from the coast by a little gut of the sea, 
not forty feet across the narrowest. 
When the tide was full, this was clear 
and still, like a pool on a land river; 
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only there was a difference in the weeds 
and fishes, and the water itself was 
green instead of brown; but when the 
tide went out, in the bottom of the ebb, 
there was a day or two in every month 
when you could pass dryshod from Aros 
to the mainland. There was some good 
pasture, where my uncle fed the sheep 
he lived on; perhaps the feed was bet- 
ter because the ground rose higher on 
the islet than the main level of the 
Ross, but this I am not skilled enough 
to settle. The house was a good one 
for that country, two storeys high. It 
looked westward over a bay, with a 
pier hard by for a boat, and from the 
door you could watch the vapours blow- 
ing on Ben Kyaw. 

On all this part of the coast, and 
especially near Aros, these great granite 
rocks that I have spoken of go down to- 
gether in troops into the sea, like cattle 
on a summer’s day. There they stand, 
for all the world like their neighbours 
ashore; only the salt water sobbing be- 
tween them instead of the quiet earth, 
and clots of sea-pink blooming on their 
sides instead of heather; and the great 
sea conger to wreathe about the base of 
them instead of the poisonous viper of 
the land. On calm days you can go 
wandering between them in a boat for 
hours, echoes following you about the 
labyrinth; but when the sea is up, 
Heaven help the man that hears that 
cauldron boiling. 

Off the south-west end of Aros these 
blocks are very many, and much greater 
in size. Indeed, they must grow mon- 
strously bigger out to sea, for there 
must be ten sea miles of open water 
sown with them as thick as a country 
place with houses, some standing thirty 
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feet above the tides, some covered, but 
all perilous to ships; so that on a clear, 
westerly blowing day, I have counted, 
from the top of Aros, the great rollers 
breaking white and heavy over as many 
as six-and-forty buried reefs. But it is 
nearer in shore that the danger is worst; 
for the tide, here running like a mill 
race, makes a long belt of broken water 
—a Roost we call it—at the tail of the 
land. I have often been out there in a 
dead calm at the slack of the tide; and 
a strange place it is, with the sea swirl- 
ing and combing up and boiling like the 
cauldrons of a linn, and now and again 
a little dancing mutter of sound as 
though the Roost were talking to itself. 
But when the tide begins to run again, 
and above all in heavy weather, there 
is no man could take a boat within half 
a mile of it, nor a ship afloat that could 
either steer or live in such a place. You 
can hear the roaring of it six miles 
away. At the seaward end there comes 
the strongest of the bubble; and it’s here 
that these big breakers dance together 
—the dance of death, it may be called 
—that have got the name, in these parts, 
of the Merry Men. I have heard it 
said that they run fifty feet high; but 
that must be the green water only, for 
the spray runs twice as high as that. 
Whether they got the name from their 
movements, which are swift and antic, 
or from the shouting they make about 
the turn of the tide, so that all Aros 
shakes with it, is more than I can tell. 

The truth is, that in a south-westerly 
wind, that part of our archipelago is no 
better than a trap. If a ship got through 
the reefs, and weather the Merry Men, 
it would be to come ashore on the south 
coast of Aros, in Sandag Bay, where so 
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many dismal things befell our family, 
as I propose to tell. The thought of all 
these dangers, in the place I knew so 
long, makes me particularly welcome the 
works now going forward to set lights 
upon the headlands and buoys along the 
channels of our iron-bound, inhospitable 
islands. 

The country people had many a story 
about Aros, as I used to hear from my 
uncle’s man, Rorie, an old servant of 
the Macleans, who had transferred his 
services without afterthought on the 
occasion of the marriage. There was 
some tale of an unlucky creature, a sea- 
kelpie, that dwelt and did business in 
some fearful manner of his own among 
the boiling breakers of the Roost. A 
mermaid had once met a piper on San- 
dag beach, and there sang to him a 
long, bright mid-summer’s night, so that 
in the morning he was found stricken 
crazy, and from thence forward, till the 
day he died, said only one form of 
words; what they were in the original 
Gaelic I cannot tell, but they were thus 
translated: “Ah, the sweet singing out 
of the sea.” Seals that haunted on that 
coast have been known to speak to man 
in his own tongue, presaging great dis-. 
asters. It was here that a certain saint 
first landed on his voyage out of Ireland | 
to convert the Hebrideans. And, in-. 
deed, I think he had some claim to be: 
called a saint; for, with the boats of! 
that past age, to make so rough a pas-- 
sage, and land on such a ticklish coast, , 
was surely not far short of the mirac-- 
ulous. It was to him, or to some of his: 
monkish underlings who had a cell there, 
that the islet owes its holy and beautiful 
name, the House of God. 


Among these old wives’ stories there: 
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was one which I was inclined to hear 
with more credulity. As I was told, in 
that tempest which scattered the ships 
of the Invincible Armada over all the 
north and west of Scotland, one great 
vessel came ashore on Aros, and before 
the eyes of some solitary people on a 
hill-top, went down in a moment with 
all hands, her colours flying even as 
she sank. There was some likelihood 
in this tale; for another of that fleet lay 
sunk on the north side, twenty miles 
from Grisapol. It was told, I thought, 
with more detail and gravity than its 
companion stories, and there was one 
particularity which went far to convince 
me of its truth: the name, that is, of 
the ship was still remembered, and 
sounded, in my ears, Spanishly. The 
Espirito Santo they called it, a great 
ship of many decks of guns, laden with 
treasure and grandees of Spain, and 
fierce soldadoes, that now lay fathoms 
deep to all eternity, done with her wars 
and voyages, in Sandag Bay, upon the 
west of Aros. No more salvos of ord- 
nance for that tall ship, the “Holy 
Spirit,” no more fair winds or happy 
ventures; only to rot there deep in the 
sea-tangle and hear the shouting of the 
Merry Men as the tide ran high about 
the island. It was a strange thought to 
me first and last, and only grew stranger 
as I learned the more of Spain, from 
which she had set sail with so proud 
a company, and King Philip, the wealthy 
king, that sent her on that voyage. 
And now I must tell you, as I walked 
from Grisapol that day, the Espirito 
Santo was very much in my reflections. 
I had been favourably remarked by our 
then Principal in Edinburgh College, 
that famous writer, Dr. Robertson, and 
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by him had been set to work on some 
papers of an ancient date to rearrange 
and sift of what was worthless; and in 
one of these, to my great wonder, I 
found a note of this very ship, the 
Espirito Santo, with her captain’s name, 
and how she carried a great part of the 
Spaniard’s treasure, and had been lost 
upon the Ross of Grisapol; but in what 
particular spot, the wild tribes of that 
place and period would give no informa- 
tion to the king’s inquiries. Putting one 
thing with another, and taking our is- 
land tradition together with this note of 
King Jamie’s perquisitions after wealth, 
it had come strongly on my mind that 
the spot for which he sought in vain 
could be no other than the small bay 
of Sandag on my uncle’s land; and be- 
ing a fellow of a mechanical turn, I 
had ever since been plotting how to 
weigh that good ship up again with all 
her ingots, ounces, and doubloons, and 
bring back our house of Darnaway to 
its long-forgotten dignity and wealth. 
This was a design of which I soon 
had reason to repent. My mind was 
sharply turned on different reflections; 
and since I became the witness of a 
strange judgment of God’s, the thought 
of dead men’s treasures has been in- - 
tolerable to my conscience. But even 
at that time I must acquit myself of 
sordid greed; for if I desired riches, it 
was not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of a person who was dear to my 
heart—my uncle’s daughter, Mary Ellen. 
She had been educated well, and had 
been a time to school upon the main- 
land; which, poor girl, she would have 
been happier without. For Aros was no 
place for her, with old Rorie the ser- 
vant, and her father, who was one of the 
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unhappiest men in Scotland, plainly bred 
up in a country place among Cameron- 
ians, long a skipper sailing out of the 
Clyde about the islands, and now, with 
infinite discontent, managing his sheep 
and a little ‘long shore fishing for the 
necessary bread. If it was sometimes 
weariful to me, who was there but a 
month or two, you may fancy what it 
was to her who dwelt in that same desert 
all the year round, with the sheep and 
flying sea-gulls, and the Merry Men 
singing and dancing in the Roost! 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT THE WRECK HAD BROUGHT TO 
AROS. 


Ir was half-flood when I got the length 
of Aros; and there was nothing for it 
but to stand on the far shore and whistle 
for Rorie with the boat. I had no need 
to repeat the signal. At the first sound, 
Mary was at the door flying a handker- 
chief by way of. answer, and the old 
long-legged serving-man was shambling 
down the gravel to the pier. For all his 
hurry, it took him a long while to pull 
across the bay; and I observed him sev- 
eral times to pause, go into the stern, 
and look over curiously into the wake. 
As he came nearer, he seemed to me 
aged and haggard, and I thought he 
avoided my eye. The coble had been re- 
paired, with two new thwarts and sev- 
eral patches of some rare and beautiful 
foreign wood, the name of it unknown 
to me. 

“Why, Rorie,” said I, as we began 
the return voyage, “‘this is fine wood. 
How came you by that?” 
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“Tt will be hard to. cheesel,” Rorie 
opined reluctantly; and just then, drop- 
ping the oars, he made another of those 
dives into the stern which I had re- 
marked as he came across to fetch me, 
and, leaning his hand on my shoulder, 
stared an awful look into the waters 
of the bay. 

“What is wrong?” I asked, a good 
deal startled. 

“Tt will be a great feesh,” said the 
old man, returning to his oars; and noth- 
ing more could I get out of him, but 
strange glances and an ominous nodding 
of the head. In spite of myself, I was 
infected with a measure of uneasiness; 
I turned also, and studied the wake. 
The water was still transparent, but, 
out here in the middle of the bay, ex- 
ceeding deep. For some time I could 
see naught; but at last it did seem to 
me as if something dark—a great fish, 
or perhaps only a shadow—followed 
studiously in the track of the moving 
coble. And than I remembered one of 
Rorie’s superstitions: how in a ferry 
in Morven, in some great, exterminat- 
ing feud among the clans, a fish, the like 
of it unknown in all our waters, fol- 
lowed for some years the passage of the 
ferry-boat, until no man dared to make 
the crossing. 

“He will be waiting for the right 
man,”’ said Rorie. 


Mary met me on the beach, and led 


me up the brae and into the house of 
Aros. Outside and inside there were 
many changes. The garden was fenced 
with the same wood that I had noted 
in the boat; there were chairs in the 
kitchen covered with strange brocade; 


curtains of brocade hung from the win- | 
dow; a clock stood silent on the dresser; 
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a lamp of brass was swinging from the 
roof; the table was set for dinner with 
the finest of linen and silver; and all 
these new riches were displayed in the 
plain old kitchen that I knew so well, 
with the high-backed settle, and the 
stools, and the closet bed for Rorie; 
with the wide chimney the sun shone 
into, and the clear-smouldering peats; 
with the pipes on the mantelshelf and 
the three-cornered spittoons, filled with 
sea-shells instead of sand, on the floor; 
with the bare stone walls and the bare 
wooden floor, and the three patchwork 
rugs that were of yore its sole adorn- 
ment—poor man’s patchwork, the like 
of it unknown in cities, woven with 
homespun, and Sunday black, the sea- 
cloth polished on the bench of rowing. 
The room, like the house, had been a 
sort of wonder in that country-side, it 
was so neat and habitable; and to see 
it now, shamed by these incongruous ad- 
ditions, filled me with indignation and 
a kind of anger. In view of the errand 
I had come upon to Aros, the feeling 
was baseless and unjust; but it burned 
high, at the first moment, in my heart. 

“Mary, girl,’ said I, “this is the place 
I had learned to call my home, and I 
do not know it.” 

“Tt is my home by nature, not by the 
learning,” she replied; “the place I was 
born and the place I’m like to die in; 
and I neither like these changes, nor 
the way they came, nor that which came 
with them. I would have liked better, 
under God’s pleasure, they had gone 
down into the sea, and the Merry Men 
were dancing on them now.” 

Mary was always serious; it was per- 
haps the only trait that she shared with 
her father; but the tone with which she 
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uttered these words was even graver 
than of custom. 

“Ay,” said I, “I feared it came by 
wreck, .and that’s by death; yet when 
my father died, I took his goods with- 
out remorse.” 

“Your father died a clean strae death, 
as the folk say,” said Mary. 

“True,” I returned; “and a wreck is 
like a judgment. What was she called?” 

“They ca’d her the Christ-Anna,” said 
a voice behind me; and, turning round, 
I saw my uncle standing in the doorway. 

He was a sour, small, bilious man, 
with a long face and very dark eyes; 
fifty-six years old, sound and active in 
body, and with an air somewhat be- 
tween that of a shepherd and that of a 
man following the sea. He never 
laughed, that I heard; read long at the 
Bible; prayed much, like the Cameron- 
ians he had been brought up among; 
and indeed, in many ways, used to re- 
mind me of one of the hill-preachers in 
the killing times before the Revolution. 
But he never got much comfort, nor 
even, as I used to think, much guid- 
ance, by his piety. He had his black 
fits when he was afraid of hell; but he 
had led a rough life, to which he would 
look back with envy, and was still a 
rough, cold, gloomy man. 

As he came in at the door out of the 
sunlight, with his bonnet on his head 
and a pipe hanging in his button-hole, he 
seemed, like Rorie, to have grown older 
and paler, the lines were deeplier 
ploughed upon his face, and the whites 
of his eyes were yellow, like old stained 
ivory, or the bones of the dead. 

“Ay,” he repeated, dwelling upon the 
first part of the word, “the Christ-Anna. 
It’s an awfu’ name.” 
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I made him my salutations, and com- 
plimented him upon his look of health; 
for I feared he had perhaps been ill. 


“T’m in the body,” he replied, ungrac- 
iously enough; “aye in the body and the 
sins of the body, like yousel’. Denner,” 
he said abruptly to Mary, and then ran 
on to me: ‘“‘They’re grand braws, thir 
that we hae gotten, are they no? Yon’s 
a bonny knock,* but it'll no gang; and 
the napery’s by ordnar. Bonny, bairnly 
braws; it’s for the like o’ them folk sells 
the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing; it’s for the like o’ them, an’ 
maybe no even sae muckle worth, folk 
daunton God to His face and burn in 
mackle hell; and it’s for that reason the 
Scripture ca’s them, as I read the pas- 
sage, the accursed thing. Mary, ye 
girzie,’ he interrupted himself to cry 
with some asperity, “what for hae ye 
no put out the twa candlesticks?” 


“Why should we need them at high 
noon?” she asked. 


But my uncle was not to be turned 
from his idea. “We'll bruik+ them 
while we may,” he said; and so two 
massive candlesticks of wrought silver 
were added to the table equipage, al- 
ready so unsuited to that rough sea-side 
farm. 


“She cam’ ashore Februar’ 10, about 
ten at nicht,” he went on to me. “There 
was nae wind, and a sair run 0’ sea; and 
she was in the sook o’ the Roost, as I 
jaloose. We had seen her a’ day, Rorie 
and me, beating to the wind. She 
wasnae a handy craft, I’m thinking, that 
Christ-Anna; for she would neither steer 
nor stey wi’ them. A sair day they had 
of it; their hands was never aff the 
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sheets, and it perishin’ cauld—ower 
could to snaw; and aye they would get 
a bit nip o’ wind, and awa’ again, to pit 
the emp’y hope into them. Eh, man! 
but they had a sair day for the last 
ot! He would have had a prood, prood 
heart that won ashore upon the back 0’ 
that.” 


“And were all lost?” I cried. ‘God 
help them!” 
“Wheesht!” he said sternly. ‘“Nane 


shall pray for the deid on my hearth- 
stane.” 


I disclaimed a Popish sense for my 
ejaculation; and he seemed to accept 
my disclaimer with unusual facility, and 
ran on once more upon what had evi- 
dently become a favourite subject. 


“We fand her in Sandag Bay, Rorie 
an’ me, and a’ thae braws in the inside 
of her. There’s a kittle bit, ye see, 
about Sandag; whiles the sook rins 
strong for the Merry Men; an’ whiles 
again, when the tide’s makin’ hard an’ 
ye can hear the Roost blawin’ at the 
far-end of Aros, there comes a_back- 
spang of current straucht into Sandag 
Bay. Weel, there’s the thing that got 
the grip on the Christ-Anna. She but 
to have come in ram-stam an’ stern for- 
rit; for the bows of her are aften under, 
and the back-side of her is clear at 
hie-water o’neaps. But, man! the dunt 
that she cam’ doon wi’ when she struck! 
Lord save us a’! but it’s an unco life 
to be a sailor—a cauld, wanchancy life. 
Mony’s the gliff I got mysel’ in the 
great deep; and why the Lord should 
hae made yon unco water is mair than 
ever I could win to understand. He 
made the vales and the pastures, the 
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bonny green yaird, the halesome, canty 
land— 


And now they shout and sing to Thee, 
For thou hast made them glad, 


as the Psalms say in the metrical ver- 
sion. No that I would preen my faith 
to that clink neither; but it’s bonny, 
and easier to mind. ‘Who go to sea 
in ships,’ they hae’t again— 


And in 
Great waters trading be, 
Within the deep these men God’s works 
And His great wonders see. 


Weel, it’s easy sayin’ sae. Maybe 
Dauvit wasnae very weel acquaint wi’ 
the sea. But, troth, if it wasnae prentit 
in the Bible, I wad whiles be temp’it 
to think it wasnae the Lord, but the 
muckle, black deil that made the sea. 
There’s naething good comes oot o’t but 
the fish; an’ the spentacle o’ God riding 
on the tempest, to be shure, whilk would 
be what Dauvit was likely ettling at. 
But, man, they were sair wonders that 
God showed to the Christ-Anna—won- 
ders, do I ca’ them? Judgments, rather: 
judgments in the mirk nicht among the 
draygons o’ the deep. And their souls 
'—to think o’ that—their souls, man, 
maybe no prepared! The sea—a muckle 
yett to hell!” 

I observed, as my uncle spoke, that 
his voice was unnaturally moved and his 
manner unwontedly demonstrative. He 
leaned forward at these last words, for 
example, and touched me on the knee 
with his spread fingers, looking up into 
my face with a certain pallor, and I 
could see that his eyes shone with a 
deep-seated fire, and that the lines about 
his mouth were drawn and tremulous. 
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Even the entrance of Rorie, and the 
beginning of our meal, did not detach 
him from his train of thought beyond 
a moment. He condescended, indeed, to 
ask me some questions as to my success 
at college, but I thought it was with half 
his mind; and even in his extempore 
grace, which was, as usual, long and 
wandering, I could find the trace of his 
preoccupation, praying, as he did, that 
God would “remember in mercy fower 
puir, feckless, fiddling, sinful creatures 
here by their lee-lane beside the great 
and dowie waters.” 

Soon there came an interchange of 
speeches between him and Rorie. 

“Was it there?” asked my uncle. 

“Ou, ay!” said Rorie. 

I observed that they both spoke in a 
manner of aside, and with some show of 
embarrassment, and that Mary herself 
appeared to colour, and looked down on 
her plate. Partly to show my knowl- 
edge, and so relieve the party from an 
awkward strain, partly because I was 
curious, I pursued the subject. 

“You mean the fish?” I asked. 

“Whatten fish?” cried my uncle. 
“Fish, quo’ he! Fish! Your een are 
fu’ o’ fatness, man; your heid dozened 
wi’ carnal leir. Fish! it’s a bogle!” 


He spoke with great vehemence, as 
though angry; and perhaps I was not 
very willing to be put down so shortly, 
for young men are disputatious. At 
least I remember I retorted hotly, cry- 
ing out upon childish superstitions. 

“And ye come frae the College!” 
sneered Uncle Gordon. “Gude kens 
what they learn folk there; it’s no 
muckle service onyway. Do ye think, 
man, that there’s naething in a’ yon 
saut wilderness 0’ a world oot wast there, 
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wi’ the sea grasses growin’, an’ the sea 
beasts fetchin’, and the sun glintin’ 
down into it, day by day? Na; the 
sea’s like the land, but fearsomer. If 
there’s folk ashore, there’s folk in the 
sea—deid they may be, but they’re folk 
whatever; and as for deils, there’s nane 
that’s like the sea deils. There’s no sae 
muckle harm in the land deils, when a’s 
said and done. Lang syne, when I was 
a callant in the south country, I mind 
there was an auld, bald bogle in the 
Peewie Moss. I got a glisk 0’ him my- 
sel’, sittin’ on his hunkers in a hag, as 
gray’s a tombstane. An’ troth, he was 
a fearsome-like taed. But he steered 
naebody. Nae doobt, if ane that was 
a reprobate, ane the Lord hated, had 
gane by there wi’ his sin still upon his 
stamach, nae doobt the creature would 
hae lowped upo’ the likes o’ him. But 
there’s deils in the deep sea would yoke 
on a communicant! Eh, sirs, if ye had 
gane doon wi’ the puir lads in the 
Christ-Anna, ye would ken by now the 
mercy o’ the seas. If ye had sailed it 
for as lang as me, ye would hate the 
thocht of it as I do. If ye had but used 
the een God gave ye, ye would hae 
learned the wickedness o’ that fause, 
saut, cauld, bullering creature, and of a’ 
that’s in it by the Lord’s permission: 
labsters an’ partans, an’ sic like, howk- 
ing in the deid; muckle, gutsy, blawing 
whales; an’ fish—the hale clan o’ them 
—cauld-wamed, blind-eed uncanny fer- 
lies. O, sirs,” he cried, “the horror—the 
horror o’ the sea!” 

We were all somewhat staggered by 
this outburst; and the speaker himself, 
after that last hoarse apostrophe, ap- 
peared to sink gloomily into his own 
thoughts. But Rorie, who was greedy 
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of superstitious lore, recalled him to 
the subject by a question. 

“You will not ever have seen a teevil 
of the sea?” he asked. 

“No clearly,” replied the other. “I 
misdoobt if a mere man could see ane 
clearly and conteenue in the body. I hae 
sailed wi a lad—they ca’d him Sandy 
Gabart; he saw ane, shure eneuch, 
an’ shure eneuch it was the end of him. 
We were seeven days oot frae the Clyde 
—a sair wark we had had—gaun north 
wi’ seeds an’ braws an’ things for the 
Macleod. We had got in ower near 
under the Cutchull’ns, an’ had just gane 
about by Soa, an’ were off on a lang 
tack, we thocht would maybe hauld 
as far’s Copnahow. I mind the nicht 
weel; a mune smoored wi’ mist; a fine 
gaun breeze upon the water, but no 
steedy; an’—what nane o’ us likit to 
hear—anither wund gurlin’ owerheid, 
amang thae fearsome, auld stane craigs 
o’ the Cutchull’ns. Weel, Sandy was 
forrit wi’ the jib sheet; we couldnae 
see him for the mains’l, that had just 
begude to draw, when a’ at ance he gied 
a skirl. I luffer for my life, for I thocht 
we were ower near Soa; but na, it was- 
nae that, it was puir Sandy Gabart’s 
deid skreigh, or near hand, for he was . 
deid in half an hour. A’t he could tell 
was that a sea deil, or sea goble, or sea 
spenster, or sic-like, had clum up by 
the bowsprit, an’ gi’en him ae cauld, 
uncanny look. An’ or the life was oot 
o’ Sandy’s body, we kent weel what the 
thing betokened, and why the wund 
gurled in the taps o’ the Cutchull’ns; 
for doon it cam’—a wund do I ca’ it! 
it was the wund o’ the Lord’s anger— | 
an’ a’ that nicht we foucht like men | 
dementit, and the niest that we kenned > 
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we were ashore in Loch Uskevagh, an’ 
the cocks were crawing in Benbecula.” 


“It will have been a merman,” Rorie 
said. 

“A merman!” screamed my uncle 
with immeasurable scorn. “Auld wives’ 
clavers! There’s nae sic things as mer- 
men.” 


“But what was the creature like?” I 
asked. 

“What like was it? Gude forbid that 
ew suld ken what like it was! It had 
a kind of a heid upon it—man could say 
nae mair.” 

Then Rorie, smarting under the af- 
front, told several tales of mermen, mer- 
maids, and sea-horses that had come 
ashore upon the islands and attacked the 
crews of boats upon the sea; and my 
uncle, in spite of his incredulity, listened 
with uneasy interest. 

“Aweel, aweel,”’ he said, “it may be 
sae; I may be wrang; but I find nae 
word o’ mermen in the Scriptures.” 

“And you will find nae word of Aros 
Roost, maybe,” objected Rorie, and his 
argument appeared to carry weight. 

When dinner was over, my uncle car- 
ried me forth with him to a bank be- 
hind the house. It was a very hot and 
quiet afternoon; scarce a ripple any- 
where upon the sea, nor any voice but 
the familiar voice of sheep and gulls; 
and perhaps in consequence of this re- 
pose in nature, my kinsman showed him- 
self more rational and tranquil than be- 
fore. He spoke evenly and almost 
cheerfully of my career, with every now 
and then a reference to the lost ship 
or the treasures it had brought to Aros. 
For my part, I listened to him in a sort 
of trance, gazing with all my heart on 
that remembered scene, and drinking 
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gladly the sea-air and the smoke of 
peats that had been lit by Mary. 


Perhaps an hour had passed when my 
uncle, who had all the while been cov- 
ertly gazing on the surface of the little 
bay, rose to his feet and bade me follow 
his example. Now I should say that 
the great run of tide at the south-west 
end of Aros exercises a perturbing in- 
fluence round all the coast. In Sandag 
Bay, to the south, a strong current runs 
at certain periods of the flood and ebb 
respectively; but in this northern bay 
—Aros Bay, as it is called—where the 
house stands and on which my uncle 
Was now gazing, the only sign of dis- 
turbance is towards the end of the ebb, 
and even then it is too slight to be re- 
markable. When there is any swell, 
nothing can be seen at all; but when 
it is calm, as it often is, there appears 
certain strange, undecipherable marks— 
sea-runes, aS we may name them—on 
the glassy surface of the bay. The like 
is common in a thousand places on the 
coast; and many a boy must have 
amused himself as I did, seeking to read 
in them some reference to himself or 
those he loved. It was to these marks 
that my uncle now directed my atten- 
tion, struggling, as he did so, with an 
evident reluctance. 

“Do ye see yon scart upo’ the water?” 
he inquired; “yon ane wast the gray 
staneP Ay? Weel, it'll no be like a 
letter, wull it?” 

“Certainly it is,” I replied. “I have 
often remarked it. It is like a C.” 

He heaved a sigh as if heavily disap- 
pointed with my answer, and then added 
below his breath: “Ay, for the Christ- 
Anna.” 

“I used to suppose, sir, it was for 
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myself,” said I; “for my name is 
Charles.” 

“And so ye saw’t afore?” he ran on, 
not heeding my remark. “Weel, weel, 
but that’s unco strange. Maybe, it’s 
been there waitin’, as a man wad say, 
through a’ the weary ages. Man, but 
that’s awfu’.”” And then, breaking off: 
“Ve'll no see anither, will ye?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said I. “I see another very 
plainly, near the Ross side, where the 
road comes down—an M.” 

“An M,” he repeated, very low; and 
then, again after another pause: ‘An’ 
what wad ye make o’ that?” he in- 
quired. 

“T had always thought it to mean 
Mary, sir,” I answered, growing some- 
what red, convinced as I was in my own 
mind that I was on the threshold of a 
decisive explanation. 

But we were each following his own 
train of thought to the exclusion of the 
other’s. My uncle once more paid no 
attention to my words; only hung his 
head and held his peace; and I might 
have been led to fancy that he had not 
heard me, if his next speech had not con- 
tained a kind of echo from my own. 


“T would say naething o’ thae clavers 
to Mary,” he observed, and began to 
walk forward. 


There is a belt of turf along the side 
of Aros Bay where walking is easy; and 
it was along this that I silently followed 
my silent kinsman. I was perhaps a 
little disappointed at having lost so good 
an opportunity to declare my love; but 
I was at the same time far more deeply 
exercised at the change that had befallen 
my uncle. He was never an ordinary, 
never, in the strict sense, an amiable, 
man; but there was nothing in even 
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the worst that I had known of him be- 
fore, to prepare me for so strange a 
transformation. It was impossible to 
close the eyes against one fact; that he 
had, as the saying goes, something on 
his mind; and as I mentally ran over 
the different words which might be rep- 
resented by the letter M—misery, 
mercy, marriage, money, and the like— 
I was arrested with a sort of start by 
the word murder. I was still consider- 
ing the ugly sound and fatal meaning 
of the word, when the direction of our 
walk brought us to a point from which 
a view was to be had to either side, 
back towards Aros Bay and homestead, 
and forward on the ocean, dotted to the 
north with isles, and lying to the south- 
ward blue and open to the sky. There 
my guide came to a halt, and stood 
staring for awhile on that expanse. Then 
he turned to me and laid a hand on 
my arm. 

“Ve think there’s naething there?” he 
said, pointing with his pipe; and then 
cried out aloud, with a kind of exulta- 
tion: “T’ll tell ye, man! The deid are 
down there—thick like rattons!” 

He turned at once, and, without an- 
other word, we retraced our steps to the 
house of Aros. 


I was eager to be alone with Mary; 
yet it was not till after supper, and then 
but for a short while, that I could have 
a word with her. I lost no time beating 
about the bush, but spoke out plainly 
what was on my mind. 


“Mary,” I said, “I have not come to 
Aros without a hope. If that should 
prove well founded, we may all leave | 
and go somewhere else, secure of daily 
bread and comfort; secure, perhaps, of 
something far beyond that, which it. 
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would seem extravagant in me to prom- 
ise. But there’s a hope that lies nearer 
to my heart than money.” And at that 
I paused. “You can guess fine what 
that is, Mary,” I said. She looked 
away from me in silence, and that was 
small encouragement, but I was not to 
be put off. “All my days I have thought 
the world of you,” I continued; “the 
time goes on and I think always the 
more of you; I could not think to be 
happy or hearty in my life without you: 
you are the apple of my eye.” Still she 
looked away, and said never a word; 
put I thought I saw that her hands 
shook. ‘Mary,’ I cried in fear, ‘do 
ye no like me?” 

“Q, Charlie man,” she said, “is this 
a time to speak of it? Let me be, a 
while; let me be the way I am; it'll 
not be you that loses by the waiting!” 

I made out by her voice that she 
was nearly weeping, and this put me out 
of any thought but to compose her. 
“Mary Ellen,’ I said, “say no moré: 
I do not come to trouble you: your 
way shall be mine, and your time too; 
and you have told me all I wanted. 
Only just this one thing more: what ails 
your” 

She owned it was her father, but 
would enter into no particulars, only 
shook her head, and said he was not 
well and not like himself, and it was 
a great pity. She knew nothing of the 
wreck. “I havenae been near it,” said 
she. “What for would I go near it, 
Charlie lad? The poor souls are gone 
to their account long syne; and I would 
just have wished they had ta’en their 
gear with them—poor souls!” 

This was scarcely any great encour- 
agement for me to tell her of the 
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Espirito Santo; yet I did so, and at the 
very first word she cried out in sur- 
prise. ‘There was a man at Grisapol,” 
she said, “in the month of May—a little, 
yellow, black-avised body, they tell me, 
with gold rings upon his fingers, and a 
beard; and he was speiring high and low 
for that same ship.” 

It was towards the end of April that 
I had been given these papers to sort 
out by Dr. Robertson: and it came sud- 
denly back upon my mind that they 
were thus prepared for a Spanish his- 
torian, or a_man calling himself such, 
who had come with high recommenda- 
tions to the Principal, on a mission of 
inquiry as to the dispersion of the great 
Armada. Putting one thing with an- 
other, I fancied that the visitor ‘‘with 
the gold rings upon his fingers’? might 
be the same with Dr. Robertson’s his- 
torian from Madrid. If that were so, 
he would be more likely after treasure 
for himself than information for a 
learned society. I made up my mind, 
I should lose no time over my under- 
taking; and if the ship lay sunk in San- 
dag Bay, as perhaps both he and I sup- 
posed, it should not be for the advan- 
tage of this ringed adventurer, but for 
Mary and myself, and for the good, old, 
honest, kindly family of the Darnaways. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
LAND AND SEA IN SANDAG BAY. 


I was early afoot next morning; and as 
soon as I had a bite to eat, set forth 
upon a tour of exploration. Something 
in my heart distinctly told me that I 
should find the ship of the Armada; and 
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although I did not give way entirely to 
such hopeful thoughts, I was still very 
light in spirits and walked upon air. 
Aros is a very rough islet, its surface 
strewn with great rocks and shaggy with 
fern and heather; and my way lay al- 
most north and south across the highest 
knoll; and though the whole distance 
was inside of two miles, it took more 
time and exertion than four upon a level 
road. Upon the summit, I paused. Al- 
though not very high—not three hun- 
dred feet, as I think—it yet outtops all 
the neighbouring lowlands of the Ross, 
and commands a great view of sea and 
islands. The sun, which had been up 
some time, was already hot upon my 
neck; the air was listless and thundery, 
although purely clear; away over the 
north-west, where the isles lie thickliest 
congregated, some half-a-dozen small 
and ragged clouds hung together in a 
covey; and the head of Ben Kyaw wore, 
not merely a few streamers, but a solid 
hood of vapour. There was a threat in 
the weather. The sea, it is true, was 
smooth like glass; even the Roost was 
but a seam on that wide mirror, and 
the Merry Men no more than caps of 
foam; but to my eye and ear, so long 
familiar with these places, the sea also 
seemed to lie uneasily; a sound of it, 
like a long sigh mounted to me where 
I stood; and, quiet as it was, the Roost 
itself appeared to be revolving mis- 
chief. For I ought to say that all we 
dwellers in these parts attributed, if 
not prescience, at least a quantity of 
warning, to that strange and dangerous 
creature of the tides. 

I hurried on, then, with the greater 
speed, and had soon descended the slope 
of Aros to the part that we call San- 
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dag Bay. It is a pretty large piece of 
water compared with the size of the 
isle; well sheltered from all but the 
prevailing wind; sandy and shoal and 
bounded by low sand-hills to the west, 
but to the eastward lying several fath- 
oms deep along a ledge of rocks. It is 
upon that side that, at a certain time * 
each flood, the current mentioned by 
my uncle sets so strong into the bay; 
a little later, when the Roost begins to 
work higher, an undertow runs still 
more strongly in the reverse direction; 
and it is the action of this last, as a sup- 
pose, that has scoured that part so deep. 
Nothing is to be seen out of Sandag Bay- 
but one small segment of the horizon 
and, in heavy weather, the breakers fly- 
ing high over a deep sea reef. 

From half-way down the hill, I had 
perceived the wreck of February last, 
a brig of considerable tonnage, lying, 
with her back broken, high and dry on 
the east corner of the sands; and I was 
making directly towards it, and already 
almost on the margin of the turf, when 
my eyes were suddenly arrested by a 
spot, cleared of fern and heather, and 
marked by one of those long, low, and 
almost human-looking mounds that we 
see sO commonly in graveyards. I 
stopped like a man shot. Nothing had 
been said to me of any dead man or 
interment on the island; Rorie, Mary, 
and my uncle had all equally held their 
peace; of her at least, I was certain 
that she must be ignorant; and yet here, 
before my eyes, was proof indubitable 
of the fact. Here was a grave; and I 
had to ask myself, with a chill, what. 
manner of man lay there in his last | 
sleep, awaiting the signal of the Lord N 
in that solitary, sea-beat resting place? | 
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My mind supplied no answer but what 
I feared to entertain. Shipwrecked, at 
least, he must have been; perhaps, like 
the old Armada mariners, from some 
far and rich land oversea; or perhaps 
one of my own race, perishing within 
eyesight of the smoke of home. I stood 
awhile uncovered by his side, and I 
could have desired that it had lain in 
our religion to put up some prayer for 
that unhappy stranger, or, in the old 
classic way, outwardly to honour his 
misfortune. I knew, although his bones 
lay there, a part of Aros, till the trumpet 
sounded, his imperishable soul was forth 
and far away, among the raptures of the 
everlasting Sabbath or the pangs of 
hell; and yet my mind misgave me even 
with a fear, that perhaps he was near 
me where I stood, guarding his sepul- 
chre, and lingering on the scene of his 
unhappy fate. 

Certainly it was with a spirit some- 
what overshadowed that I turned away 
from the grave to the hardly less melan- 
choly spectacle of the wreck. Her stem 
was above the first arc of the flood; 
she was broken in two a little abaft 
the foremast—though indeed she had 
none, both masts having broken short 
in her disaster; and as the pitch of the 
‘beach was very sharp and sudden, and 
the bows lay many feet below the stern, 
the fracture gaped widely open, and you 
could see right through her poor: hull 
upon the farther side. Her name was 
much defaced, and I could not make out 
clearly whether she was called Chris- 
tiania, after the Norwegian city, or 
Christiana, after the good man, Chris- 
tian’s wife, in that old book the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” By her build she was 
a foreign ship, but I was not certain 
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of her nationality. She had been 
painted green, but the colour was faded 
and weathered, and the paint peeling 
off in strips. The wreck of the main- 
mast lay alongside, half buried in sand. 
She was a forlorn sight, indeed, and I 
could not look without emotion at the 
bits of rope that still hung about her, 
so often handled of yore by shouting 
seamen; or the little scuttle where they 
had passed up and down to their af- 
fairs; or that poor noseless angel of a 
figure-head that had dipped into so 
may running billows. 

I do not know whether it came most 
from the ship or from the grave, but I 
fell into some melancholy scruples, as I 
stood there, leaning with one hand 
against the battered timbers. The 
homelessness of men and even of inani- 
mate vessels, cast upon strange shores, 
mate vessels, cast upon strange shores, 
came strongly into my mind. To 
make a profit of such pitiful misad- 
ventures seemed an unmanly and a 
sordid act; and I began to think of my 
then quest as of something sacrilegious 
in its nature. My uncle would never 
consent to an imprudent marriage, nor 
would she, as I was persuaded, wed 
without his full approval; and I thought 
with a laugh how long it was since that 
great sea-castle, the Espirito Santo, had 
left her bones in Sandag Bay, and how 
weak it would be to consider rights so 
long extinguished and misfortunes so 
long forgotten in the process of time. 

I had my theory of where to seek for 
her remains. The set of the current 
and the soundings both pointed to the 
east side of the bay under the ledge of 
rocks. If she had been lost in Sandag 
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Bay, and if, after these centuries, any 
portion of her held together, it was 
there that I should find it. The water 
deepens, as I have said, with great 
rapidity, and even close alongside the 
rocks several fathoms may be found. 
As I walked upon the edge I could see 
far and wide over the sandy bottom of 
the bay; the sun shone clear and green 
and steady in the deeps; the bay seemed 
rather like a great transparent crystal, 
as one sees them in a lapidary’s shop; 
there was naught to show that it was 
water but an internal trembling, a hov- 
ering within of sun-glints and netted 
shadows, and now and then a faint lap 
and a dying bubble round the edge. 
The shadows of the rocks lay out for 
some distance at their feet, so that 
my own shadow, moving, pausing, and 
stooping on the top of that, reached 
sometimes half across the bay. It was 
above all in this belt of shadows that I 
hunted for the Espirito Santo; since it 
was there the undertow ran strongest, 
whether in or out. Cool as the whole 
water seemed this broiling day, it 
looked, in that part, yet cooler, and 
had a mysterious invitation for the eyes. 
Peer as I pleased, however, I could see 
nothing but a few fishes or a bush of 
sea-tangle, and here and there a lump 
of rock that had fallen from above and 
now lay separate on the sandy floor. 
Twice did I pass from one end to the 
other of the rocks, and in the whole 
distance I could see nothing of the 
wreck, nor any place but one where it 
was possible for it to be. This was 
a large terrace in five fathoms of water, 
raised off the surface of the sand to 
a considerable height, and looking from 
above like a mere outgrowth of the 
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rocks on which I walked. It was one 
mass of great sea-tangles, like a grove, 
which prevented me judging of its na- 
ture, but in shape and size it bore some 
likeness to a vessel’s hull. At least it 
was my best chance. If the Espirito 
Santo lay not there under the tangles, 
it lay nowhere at all in Sandag Bay; 
and I prepared to put the question to 
the proof, once and for all, and either 
go back to Aros a rich man or cured 
for ever of my dreams of wealth. 

I stripped to the skin, and stood on 
the extreme margin with my hands 
clasped, irresolute. The bay at that 
time was utterly quiet; there was no 
sound but from a school of porpoises 
somewhere out of sight behind the 
point; yet a certain fear withheld me 
on the threshold of my venture. Sad 
sea-feelings, scraps of my uncle’s super- 
stitions, thoughts of the dead, of the 
grave, of the old broken ships, drifted 
through my mind. But the strong sun 
upon my shoulders warmed me to the 
heart, and I stooped forward and 
plunged into the sea. 

It was all that I could do to catch 
a trail of the sea-tangle that grew so 
thickly on the terrace; but once so far 
anchored I secured myself by grasping 
a whole armful of these thick and slimy 
stalks, and, planting my feet against the 
edge, I looked around me. On all sides 
the clear sand stretched forth unbroken; 
it came to the foot of the rocks, 
scoured into the likeness of an alley in 
a garden by the action of the tides; 
and before me, for as far as I could see, 
nothing was visible but the same many- 
folded sand upon the sun-bright bottom 
of the bay. Yet the terrace to which. 
I was then holding was as thick with 
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strong sea-growths as a tuft of heather, 
and the cliff from which it bulged hung 
draped below the water-line with brown 
lianas. In this complexity of forms, all 
swaying together in the current, things 
were hard to be distinguished; and I 
was still uncertain whether my feet were 
pressed upon the natural rock or upon 
the timbers of the Armada treasure-ship, 
when the whole tuft of tangle came 
away in my hand, and in an instant I 
was on the surface, and the shores of 
the bay and the bright water swam 
before my eyes in a glory of crimson. 

I clambered back upon the rocks, and 
threw the plant of tangle at my feet. 
Something at the same moment rang 
sharply, like a falling coin. I stooped, 
and there, sure enough, crusted with the 
red rust, there lay an iron shoe-buckle. 
The sight of this poor human relic 
thrilled me to the heart, but not with 
hope nor fear, only with a desolate 
melancholy. I held it in my hand, and 
the thought of its owner appeared be- 
fore me like the presence of an actual 
man. His weather-beaten face, his sail- 
or’s hands, his sea-voice hoarse with 
singing at the capstan, the very foot 
that had once worn that buckle and 
trod so much along the swerving decks 
—the whole human fact of him, as a 
creature like myself, with hair and blood 
and seeing eyes haunted me in that 
sunny, solitary place, not like a spectre, 
but like some friend whom I had basely 
injured. Was the great treasure ship 
indeed below there, with her guns and 
chain and treasure, as she had sailed 
from Spain; her decks a garden for 
the seaweed, her cabin a breeding place 
for fish, soundless but for the dredging 
water, motionless gut for the waving 
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of the tangle upon her battlements— 
that old, populous, sea-riding castle, now 
a reef in Sandag Bay? Or, as I thought 
it likelier, was this a waif from the dis- 
aster of the foreign brig—was this shoe- 
buckle bought but the other day and 
worn by a man of my own period in 
the world’s history, hearing the same 
news from day to day, thinking the 
same thoughts, praying, perhaps, in the 
same temple with myself? However 
it was, I was assailed with dreary 
thoughts; my uncle’s words, “‘the dead 
are down there,” echoed in my ears; 
and though I determined to dive once 
more, it was with a strong repugnance 
that I stepped forward to the margin 
of the rocks. 

A great change passed at that moment 
over the appearance of the bay. It 
was no more that clear, visible interior, 
like a house roofed with glass, where the 
green, submarine sunshine slept so stilly. 
A breeze, I suppose, had flawed the sur- 
face, and a sort of trouble and black- 
ness filled its bosom, where flashes of 
light and clouds of shadow tossed con- 
fusedly together. Even the terrace be- 
low obscurely rocked and quivered. It 
seemed a graver thing to venture on 
this place of ambushes; and when I 
leaped into the sea the second time it 
was with a quaking in my soul. 

I secured myself as at first, and 
groped among the waving tangle. All 
that met my touch was cold and soft 
and gluey. The thicket was alive with 
crabs and lobsters, trundling to and fro 
lopsidedly, and I had to harden my 
heart against the thought of their car- 
rion neighbourhood. On all sides I 
could feel the grain and the clefts of 
hard, living stone; no planks, no iron, 
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not a sign of any wreck; the Espirito 
Santo was not there. I remember I 
had almost a sense of relief in my dis- 
appointment, and I was about ready to 
leave go, when something happened that 
sent me to the surface with my heart 
in my mouth. I had already stayed 
somewhat late over my explorations; 
the current was freshening with the 
change of tide, and Sandag Bay was no 
longer a safe place for a single swimmer. 
Well, just at the last moment there 
came a sudden flush of current, dredging 
through the tangles like a wave. I lost 
one hold, was flung sprawling on my 
side, and, instinctively grasping for a 
fresh support, my fingers closed on 
something hard and cold. I think I 
knew at that moment what it was. At 
least I instantly left hold of the tangle, 
leaped for the surface, and clambered 
out next moment on the friendly rocks 
with the bone of a man’s leg in my 
grasp. 

Mankind is a material creature, slow 
to think and dull to perceive connec- 
tions. The grave, the wreck of the 
brig, and the rusty shoe-buckle were 
surely plain advertisements. A child 
might have read their dismal story, and 
yet it was not until I touched that 
actual piece of mankind that the full 
horror of the charnel ocean burst upon 
my spirit. I laid the bone beside the 
buckle, picked up my clothes, and ran 
as I was along the rocks towards the 
human shore, I could not be far enough 
from the spot; no fortune was vast 
enough to tempt me back again. The 
bones of the drowned dead should 
henceforth roll undisturbed by me, 
whether on tangle or minted gold. But 
as soon as I trod the good earth again, 
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and had covered my nakedness against 
the sun, I knelt down over against the 
ruins of the brig, and out of the fulness 
of my heart prayed long and passion- 
ately for all poor souls upon the sea. A 
generous prayer is never presented in 
vain; the petition may be refused, but 
the petitioner is always, I believe, re- 
warded by some gracious visitation. 
The horror, at least, was lifted from 
my mind; I could look with calm of 
spirit on that great bright creature, 
God’s ocean; and as I set off homeward 
up the rough sides of Aros, nothing 
remained of my concern beyond a deep 
determination to meddle no more with 
the spoils of wrecked vessels or the 
treasures of the dead. 

I was already some way up the hill 
before I paused to breathe and look 
behind me. The sight that me my eyes 
was doubly strange. 

For, first, the storm that I had fore- 
sen was now advancing with almost 
tropical rapidity. The whole surface 
of the sea had been dulled from its con- 
spicuous brightness to an ugly hue of 
corrugated lead; already in the distance 
the white waves, the “skipper’s daugh- 
ters,” had begun to flee before a breeze 
that was still insensible on Aros; and 
already along the curve of Sandag Bay 
there was a splashing run of sea that 
I could hear from where I stood. The 
change upon the sky was even more re- 
markable. There had begun to arise out 
of the southwest a huge and solid conti- 
nent of scowling cloud; here and there, 
through rents in its contexture, the sun 
still poured a sheaf of spreading rays; 
and here and there, from all its edges, 
vast inky streamers lay forth along the 
yet unclouded sky. The menace was 
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express and imminent. Even as I 
gazed, the sun was blotted out. At any 
moment the tempest might fall upon 
Aros in its might. 

The suddenness of this change of 
weather so fixed my eyes on heaven 
that it was some seconds before they 
alighted on the bay, mapped out below 
my feet, and robbed a moment later of 
the sun. The knoll which I had just 
surmounted outflanked a little amphi- 
theatre of lower hillocks sloping to- 
wards the sea, and beyond that the yel- 
low arc of beach and the whole extent 
of Sandag Bay. It was a scene on 
which I had often looked down, but 
where I had never before beheld a 
human figure. JI had but just turned 
my back upon it and left it empty, and 
my wonder may be fancied when I 
saw a boat and several men in that de- 
serted spot. The boat was lying by 
the rocks. A pair of fellows, bare- 
headed, with their sleeves rolled up, and 
one with a boathook, kept her with 
difficulty to her moorings, for the cur- 
rent was growing brisker every moment. 
A little way off upon the ledge two 
men in black clothes, whom I judged 
to be superior in rank, laid their heads 
together over some task which at first 
I did not understand, but a second after 
I had made it out—they were taking 
bearings with the compass; and just 
then I saw one of them unroll a sheet 
of paper and lay his finger down, as 
though identifying features in a map. 
Meanwhile a third was walking to and 
fro, poking among the rocks and peer- 
ing over the edge into the water. While 
I was still watching them with the stu- 
pefaction of surprise, my mind hardly 
yet able to work on what my eyes re- 
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ported, this third person suddenly 
stooped and summoned his companions 
with a cry so loud that it reached my 
ears upon the hill. The others ran 
to him, even dropping the compass in 
their hurry, and I could see the bone 
and the shoe-buckle going from hand 
to hand, causing the most unusual ges- 
ticulations of surprise and interest. Just 
then I could hear the seamen crying 
from the boat, and saw them point 
westward to that cloud continent which 
was ever the more rapidly unfurling its 
blackness over heaven. The others 
seemed to consult; but the danger was 
too pressing to be braved, and they 
bundled into the boat carrying my relics 
with them, and set forth out of the 
bay with all speed of oars. 

I made no more ado about the matter, 
but turned and ran for the house. 
Whoever these men were, it was fit 
my uncle should be instantly informed. 
It was not then altogether too late in 
the day for a descent of the Jacobites; 
and may be Prince Charlie, whom I 
knew my uncle to detest, was one of 
the three superiors whom I had seen 
upon the rock. Yet as < ran, leaping 
from rock to rock, and turned the mat- 
ter loosely in my mind, this theory grew 
ever the longer the less welcome to my 
reason. The compass, the map, the 
interest awakened by the buckle, and 
the conduct of that one among the 
strangers who had loked so often below 
him in the water, all seemed to point 
to a different explanation of their pres- 
ence on that outlying obscure islet of 
the western sea. The Madrid historian, 
the search instituted by Dr. Robertson, 
the bearded stranger with the rings, my — 
own fruitless search that very morn- 
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ing ir the deep water of Sandag Bay, 
ran together, piece by piece, in my 
memory, and I made sure that these 
strangers must be Spaniards in quest of 
ancient treasure and the lost ship of 
the Armada. But the people living in 
outlying islands, such as Aros, are an- 
swerable for their own security; there 
is none near by to protect or even to 
help them; and the presence in such a 
spot of a crew of foreign adventurers— 
poor, greedy, and most likely lawless— 
filled me with apprehensions for my 
uncle’s money, and even for the safety 
of his daughter. I was still wonder- 
ing how we were to get rid of them 
when I came, all breathless, to the top 
of Aros. The whole world was shad- 
owed over; only in the extreme east, 
on a hill of the mainland, one last gleam 
of sunshine lingered like a jewel; rain 
had begun to fall, not heavily, but in 
great drops; the sea was rising with 
each moment, and already a band of 
white encircled Aros and the nearer 
coasts of Grisapol. The boat was still 
pulling seaward, but I now became 
aware of what had been hidden from 
me lower down—a large, heavily 
sparred, handsome schooner, lying to at 
the south end of Aros. Since I had 
not seen her in the morning when I 
had looked around so closely at the 
signs of the weather, and upon these 
lone waters where a sail was rarely vis- 
ible, it was clear she must have lain 
last night behind the uninhabited Eilean 
Gour, and this proved conclusively that 
she was manned by strangers to our 
coast, for that anchorage, though good 
enough to look at, is little better than 
a trap for ships. With such ignorant 
sailors upon so wild a coast, the com- 
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ing gale was not unlikely to bring death 
upon its wings. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GALE. 


I FouND my uncle at the gable end, 
watching the signs of the weather, with 
a pipe in his fingers. 

“Uncle,” said I, 
ashore at Sandag Ba 

I had no time to go further; indeed, 
I not only forgot my words, but even 
my weariness, so strange was the effect 
on Uncle Gordon. He dropped his pipe 
and fell back against the end of the 
house with his jaw fallen, his eyes star- 
ing, and his long face as white as paper. 
We must have looked at one another 
silently for a quarter of a minute, be- 
fore he made answer in this extraordi- 
nary fashion: “Had he a hair kep on?” 

I knew as well as if I had been there 
that the man who now lay buried at 
Sandag had worn a hairy cap, and that 
he had come ashore alive. For the first 
end only time I lost toleration for the 
man who was my benefactor and the 
father of the woman I hoped to call 
my wife. 

“These were living men,” said I, “per- 
haps Jacobites, perhaps the French, per- 
haps pirates, perhaps adventurers come 
here to seek the Spanish treasure ship; 
but whatever they may be, dangerous at 
least to your daughter and my cousin. 
As for your own guilty terrors, man, 
the dead sleeps well where you have 
laid him. I stood this morning by his 
grave; he will not wake before the 
trump of doom.” | 


“there were men 


” 
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My kinsman looked upon me, blink- 
ing, while I spoke; then he fixed his 
eyes for a little on the ground, and 
pulled his fingers foolishly; but it was 
plain that he was past the power of 


speech. 
“Come,” said I. “You must think 
for others. You must come up the hill 


with me, and see this ship.” 

He obeyed without a word or a look, 
following slowly after my impatient 
strides. The spring seemed to have 
gone out of his body, and he scrambled 
heavily up and down the rocks, instead 
of leaping, as he was wont, from one 
to another. Nor could I, for all my 
cries, induce him to make better haste. 
Only once he replied to me complain- 
ingly, and like one in bodily pain: “Ay, 
ay, man, I’m coming.” Long before 
we had reached the top, I had no other 
thought for him but pity. If the crime 
had been monstrous, the punishment 
was in proportion. 

At last we emerged above the sky- 
line of the hill, and could see around 
us. All was black and stormy to the 
eye; the last gleam of sun had vanished; 
a wind had sprung up, not yet high, but 
gusty and unsteady to the point; the 
rain, on the other hand, had ceased. 
Short as was the interval, the sea 
already ran vastly higher than when I 
had stood there last; already it had be- 
gun to break over some of the outward 
reefs, and already it moaned aloud in 
the sea-caves of Aros. I looked, at 
first, in vain for the schooner. 

“There she is,’ I said at last. But 
her new position, and the course she was 
now lying, puzzled me. “They cannot 
mean to beat to sea,” I cried. 

“That’s just what they mean,” said 
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my uncle, with something like joy; and 
just then the schooner went about and 
stood upon another tack, which put the 
question beyond the reach of doubt. 
These strangers, seeing a gale on hand, 
had thought first of sea-room. With 
the wind that threatened, in these reef- 
sown waters and contending against so 
violent a stream of tide, their course 
was certain death. 

“Good God!” said I, “they are all 
lost.” 

“Ay,” returned my uncle, “‘a’—a’ lost. 
They hadnae a chance but to rin for 
Kyle Dona. The gate they’re gaun 
the noo, they couldnae win through 
an the muckle deil were there to pilot 
them. Eh, man,” he continued, touch- 
ing me on the sleeve, “it’s a braw nicht 
for a shipwreck! Twa in ae twal- 
month! Eh, but the Merry Men ’ll 
dance bonny!” 

I looked at him, and it was then that 
I began to fancy him no longer in his 
right mind. He was peering up to me, 
as if for sympathy, a timid joy in his 
eyes. All that had passed between us 
was already forgotten in the prospect 
of this fresh disaster. 

“Tf it were not too late,” I cried with 
indignation, I would take the coble and 
go out to warn them.” 

“Na, na,” he protested, ‘““ye maunnae 
interfere; ye maunnae meddle wi’ the 
like o’ that. It’s His’”—doffing his bon- 
net—‘‘His will. And, eh, man! but it’s 
a braw nicht for’t!” 

Something like fear began to creep 
into my soul; and, reminding him that 
I had not yet dined, I proposed we 
should return to the house. But no; 
nothing would tear him from his place 
of outlook. 
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“J maun see the hull thing, man, 
Cherlie,” he explained; and then as the 
schooner went about a second time, 
“Eh, but they han’le her bonny!” he 


cried. ‘The Christ-Anna was naething 
to this.” 
Already the men on-board the 


schooner must have begun to realise 
some part, but not yet the twentieth, 
of the dangers that environed their 
doomed ship. At every lull of the 
capricious wind they must have seen 
how fast the current swept them back. 
Each tack was made shorter, as they 
saw how little it prevailed. Every mo- 
ment the rising swell began to boom 
and foam upon another sunken reef; 
and ever and again a breaker would fall 
in sounding ruin under the very bows 
of her, and the brown reef and stream- 
ing tangle appear in the hollow of the 
wave. I tell you, they had to stand 
to their tackle; there was no idle man 
aboard that ship, God knows. It was 
upon the progress of a scene so horrible 
to any human-hearted man that my mis- 
guided uncle now pored and gloated like 
a connoisseur. As I turned to go 
down the hill, he was lying on his belly 
on the summit, with his hands stretched 
forth and clutching in the heather. He 
seemed rejuvenated, mind and body. 

When I got back to the house already 
dismally affected, I was still more sadly 
downcast at the sight of Mary. She 
had her sleeves rolled up over her strong 
arms, and was quietly making bread. 
I got a bannock from the dresser and 
sat down to eat it in silence. 

“Are ye wearied, lad?” she asked 
after a while. 

“T am not so much wearied, Mary,” 
I replied, getting on my feet, “as I 
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am weary of delay, and perhaps of 
Aros too. You know me well enough 
to judge me fairly, say what I like. 
Well, Mary, you may be sure of this: 
you had better be anywhere but here.” 

“T’ll be sure of one thing,” she re- 
turned; “I’ll be where my duty is.” 

“Vou forget you have a duty to your- 
self,” I said. 

“Ay, man?” she replied, pounding at 
the dough; “will you have found that 
in the Bible, now?” 

“Mary,” I said solemnly, “you must 
not laugh at me just now. God knows 
I am in no heart for laughing. If we 
could get your father with us, it would 
be best; but with him or without him, 
I want you far away from here, my 
girl; for your own sake, and for mine, 
ay, and for your father’s too, I want 
you far—far away from here. I came 
with other thoughts; I came here as 
a man comes home; now it is all 
changed, and I have no desire nor hope 
but to flee—for that’s the word—flee, 
like a bird out of the fowler’s snare, 
from this accursed island.” 

She had stopped her work by this 
time. 

“And do you think, now,” said she, 
“do you think now, I have neither eyes 
nor ears? Do ye think I havenae 
broken my heart to have these braws 
(as he calls them, God forgive him!) 
thrown into the sea? Do ye think I 
have lived with him, day in, day out, 
and not seen what you saw in an hour 
or two? No,” she said, “I know there’s 
wrong in it; what wrong I neither know 
nor want to know. There was never 
an ill thing made better by meddling, 
that I could hear of. But, my lad, you 
must never ask me to leave my father. 
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And he’s not long for here, either; that 
I can tell you, Charlie—he’s not long 
for here. The mark is on his brow; 
and better so—maybe better so.” 

I was a while silent, not knowing 
what to say; and when I roused my 
head at last to speak, she got before 
NC oi 2 

“Charlie,” she said, “what’s right for 
me, neednae be right for you. There’s 
sin upon this house and trouble; you 
are a Stranger; take your things upon 
your back and go your ways to better 
places and to better folk, and if you 
were ever minded to come back, though 
it were twenty years syne, you would 
find me aye waiting.” 

“Mary Ellen,” I said, “I asked you 
to be my wife, and you said as good as 
yes. That’s done for good. Wherever 
you are, I am; as I shall answer to my 
God.” 

As I said the words, the wind sud- 
denly burst out raving, and then seemed 
to stand still and shudder round the 
house of Aros. It was the first squall, 
or prologue, of the coming tempest, and 
as we started and looked about us, we 
found that a gloom, like the approach 
of evening, had settled round the house. 

“God pity all poor folks at sea!” she 
said. ‘We'll see no more of my father 
till the morrow’s morning.” 

And then she tod me, as we sat by 
the fire and hearkened to the rising 
gusts, of how this change had fallen 
upon my uncle. All last winter he 
had been dark and fitful in his mind. 
Whenever the Roost ran high, or, as 
Mary said, whenever the Merry Men 
were dancing, he would lie out for hours 
together on the Head, if it were at 
night, or on the top of Aros by day, 
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watching the tumult of the sea, and 
sweeping the horizon for a sail. After 
February the tenth, when the wealth- 
bringing wreck was cast ashore at San- 
dag, he had been at first unnaturally 
gay, and his excitement had never fallen 
in degree, but only changed in kind 
from dark to darker. He neglected his 
work, and kept Rorie idle. The two 
would speak together by the hour at 
the gable end, in guarded tones and with 
an air of secrecy and almost of guilt; 
and if she questioned either, as at first 
she sometimes did, her inquiries were 
put aside with confusion. Since Rorie 
had first remarked the fish that hung 
about the ferry, his master had never 
set foot but once upon the mainland of 
the Ross. That once—it was in the 
height of the springs—he had passed 
dryshod while the tide was out; but, 
having lingered overlong on the far side, 
found himself cut off from Aros by the 
returning waters. It was with a shriek 
of agony that he had leaped across the 
gut, and he had reached home there- 
after in a fever-fit of fear. A fear of 
the sea, a constant haunting thought of 
the sea, appeared in his talk and devo-. 
tions, and even in his looks when he 
was silent. 

Rorie alone came in to supper; but 
a little later my uncle appeared, took 
a bottle under his arm, put some bread 
in his pocket, and set forth again to 
his outlook, followed this time by Rorie. 
I heard that the schooner was losing 
ground, but the crew were still fighting 
every inch with hopeless ingenuity and 
courage; and the news filled my mind 
with blackness. 

A little after sundown the full fury 
of the gale broke forth, such a gale as 
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I have never seen in summer, nor, see- 
ing how swiftly it had come, even in 
winter. Mary and I sat in silence, the 
house quaking overhead, the tempest 
howling without, the fire between us 
sputtering with raindrops. Our thoughts 
were far away wtih the poor fellows 
on the schooner, or my not less unhappy 
uncle, houseless on the promonotory; 
and yet ever and again we were startled 
back to ourselves, when the wind would 
rise and strike the gable like a solid 
body, or suddenly fall and draw away, 
so that the fire leaped into flame and 
our hearts bounded in our sides. Now 
the storm in its might would seize and 
shake the four corners of the roof, roar- 
ing like Leviathan in anger. Anon, in 
a lull, cold eddies of tempests moved 
shudderingly in the room, lifting the 
hair upon our heads and passing be- 
tween us as we sat. And again the 
wind would break forth in a chorus of 
melancholy sounds, hooting low in the 
chimney, wailing with flutelike softness 
round the house. 

It was perhaps eight o’clock when 
Rorie came in and pulled me mysteri- 
ously to the door. My uncle, it ap- 
peared, had frightened even his con- 
stant comrade; and Rorie, uneasy at his 
extravagance, prayed me to come out 
and share the watch. I hastened to do 
as I was asked; the more readily as, 
what with fear and horror, and the 
electrical tension of the night, I was 
myself restless and disposed for action. 
I told Mary to be under no alarm, for 
I should be a safeguard on her father; 
and wrapping myself warmly in a plaid, 
I followed Rorie into the open air. 

The night, though we were so little 
past midsummer, was as dark as Janu- 
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ary. Intervals of a groping twilight 
alternated with spells of utter black- 
ness; and it was impossible to trace the 
reason of these changes in the flying 
horror of the sky. The wind blew the 
breath out of a man’s nostrils; all 
heaven seemed to thunder overhead like 
one huge sail; and when there-fell a 
momentary lull on Aros, we could hear 
the gusts dismally sweeping in the dis- 
tance. Over all the lowlands of the 
Ross, the wind must have blown as 
fierce as on the open sea; and God only 
knows the uproar that was raging 
around the head of Ben Kyaw. Sheets 
of mingled spray and rain were driven 
in our faces. All round the isle of 
Aros the surf, with an incessant, ham- 
mering thunder, beat upon the reefs 
and beaches. Now louder in one place, 
now lower in another, like the combina- 
tions of orchestral music, the constant 
mass of. sound was hardly varied for 
a moment. And loud above all this 
hurly-burly I could hear the changeful 
voices of the Roost and the intermit- 
tent roaring of the Merry Men. At 
that hour, there flashed into my mind 
the reason of the name that they were 
called. For the noise of them seemed 
almost mirthful, as it outtopped the 
other noises of the night; or if not 
mirthful, yet instinct with a_porten- 
tous joviality. Nay, and it seemed 
even human. As when savage men 
drunk away their reason, and, discard- 
ing speech, bawl together in their mad- 
ness by the hour; so, to my ears, these 
deadly breakers shouted by Aros in the 
night. 

Arm in arm, and staggering against 
the wind, Rorie and I won every yard 
of ground with conscious effort. We 
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siipped on the wet sod, we fell together 
sprawling on the rocks. Bruised, 
drenched, beaten, and breathless, it 
must have taken us near half an hour 
to get from the house down to the 
Head that overlooks the Roost. There, 
it seemed, was my uncle’s favourite ob- 
servatory. Right in the face of it, 
where the cliff is highest and most sheer, 
a hump of earth, like a parapet, makes 
a place of shelter from the common 
winds, where a man may sit in quiet 
and see the tide and the mad billows 
contending at his feet. As he might 
look down from the window of a house 
upon some street disturbance, so, from 
this post, he looks down upon the tum- 
bling of the Merry Men. On such a 
night, of course, he peers upon a world 
of blackness, where the waters wheel 
and boil, where the waves joust together 
with the noise of an explosion, and 
the foam towers and vanishes in the 
twinkling of an eye. Never before had 
I seen the Merry Men thus violent. 
The fury, height, and transiency of their 
spoutings was a thing to be seen and not 
recounted. High over our heads on the 
cliff rose their white columns in the 
darkness; and the same instant, like 
phantoms, they were gone. Sometimes 
three at a time would thus aspire and 
vanish; sometimes a gust took them, 
and the spray would fall about us, heavy 
as a wave. And yet the spectacle was 
rather maddening in its levity than 
impressive by its force. Thought was 
beaten down by the confounding up- 
roar; a gleeful vacancy possessed the 
brains of men, a state akin to madness; 
anda I found myself at times following 
the dance of the Merry Men as it were 
a tune upon a jiggling instrument. 
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I first caught sight of my uncle when 
we were still some yards away in one 
of the flying glimpses of twilight that 
chequered the pitch darkness of the 
night. He was standing up behind the 
parapet, his head thrown back and the 
bottle to his mouth. As he put it down, 
he saw and recognised us with a toss of 
one hand fleeringly above his head. 

“Has he been drinking?” shouted I 
to Rorie. 

“He will aye be drunk when the wind 
blaws,” returned Rorie in the same 
high key, amd it was all that I could 
do to hear him. 

“Then—was he so—in February?” 
I inquired. 

Rorie’s “Ay” was the cause of joy to 
me. The murder, then, had not sprung 
in cold blood from calculation; it was 
an act of madness no more to be con- 
demned than to be pardoned. My uncle 
was a dangerous madman, if you will, 
but he was not cruel and base as I had 
feared. Yet what a scene for a carouse, 
what an incredible vice, was this that 
the poor man had chosen! I have al- 
ways thought drunkenness a wild and 
almost fearful pleasure, rather demoni- 
acal than human; but drunkenness, out 
here in the roaring blackness, on the 
edge of a cliff above that hell of waters, 
the man’s head spinning like the Roost, 
his foot tottering on the edge of death, 
his ear watching for the signs of ship- 
wreck, surely that, if it were credible 
in any one, was morally impossible in 
a man like my uncle, whose mind was 
set upon a damnatory creed and haunted 
by the darkest superstitions. Yet so it 
was; and, as we reached the bight of 
shelter and could breathe again, I saw 
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the man’s eyes shining in the night 
with an unholy glimmer. 

“Eh, Charlie, man, it’s grand!” he 
cried. “See to them!” he continued, 
dragging me to the edge of the abyss 
from whence arose that deafening 
clamour and those clouds of spray; 
“see to them dancin’, man! Is that no 
wicked?” 

He pronounced the word with gusto, 
and I thought it suited with the scene. 

“They’re yowlin’ for thon schooner,” 
he went on, his thin, insane voice 
clearly audible in the shelter of the 
bank, ‘an’ she’s comin’ aye nearer, 
aye nearer, aye nearer an’ nearer an’ 
nearer an’ nearer; an’ they ken’t, the 
folk kens it, they ken weel it’s by wr 
them. Charlie, lad, they’re a’ drunk 
in yon schooner, a’ dozened wi’ drink. 
They were a’ drunk in the Christ-Anna, 
at the hinder end. There’s nane could 
droon at sea wantin’ the brandy. Hoot 
away, what do you kenP” with a sud- 
den burst of anger. “I tell ye, it cannae 
be; they daurnae droon withoot it. 
Ha’e,” holding out the bottle, “tak’ a 
sOwp.” 

I was about to refuse, but Rorie 
touched me as if in warning; and indeed 
I had already thought better of the 
movement. I took the bottle, there- 
fore, and not only drank freely myself, 
but contrived to spill even more as I 
was doing so. It was pure spirit, and 
almost strangled me to swallow. My 
kinsman did not observe the loss, but, 
once more throwing back his head, 
drained the remainder to the dregs. 
Then, with a loud laugh, he cast the 
bottle forth among the Merry Men, 
who seemed to leap up, shouting to re- 
ceive it. 
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‘“Ha’e, bairns!” he cried, “there’s your 
han’sel. Ye’ll get bonnier nor that, or 
morning.” 

Suddenly, out in the black night be- 
fore us, and not two hundred yards 
away, we heard, at a moment when the 
wind was silent, the clear note of a 
human voice. Instantly the wind swept 
howling down upon the Head, and the 
Roost bellowed, and churned, and 
danced with a new fury. But we had 
heard the sound, and we knew, with 
agony, that this was the doomed ship 
now close to ruin, and that what we 
had heard was the voice of her master 
issuing his last command. Crouching 
together on the edge, we waited, strain- 
ing every sense, for the inevitable end. 
It was long, however, and to us it 
seemed like ages, ere the schooner sud- 
denly appeared for one brief instant, 
relieved against a tower of glimmering 
foam. I still see her reefed mainsail 
flapping loose, as the boom fell heavily 
across the deck; I still see the black 
outline of the hull, and still think I can 
distinguish the figure of a man stretched 
upon the tiller. Yet the whole sight 
we had of her passed swifter than light- 
ning; the very wave that disclosed her 
fell burying her for ever; the mingled 
cry of many voices at the point of death 
rose and was quenched in the roaring 
of the Merry Men. And with that 
the tragedy was at an end. The strong 
ship, with all her gear, and the lamp 
perhaps still burning in the cabin, the 
lives of so many men, precious surety 
to others, dear, at least, as heaven to 
themselves, had all, in that one moment, 
gone down into the surging waters. 
They were gone like a dream. And 
the wind still ran and shouted, and the 
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senseless waters in the Roost still leaped 
and tumbled as before. 

How long we lay there together, we 
three, speechless and motionless, is 
more than I can tell, but it must have 
been for long. At length, one by one, 
and almost mechanically, we crawled 
back into the shelter of the bank. As 
I lay against the parapet, wholly 
wretched and not entirely master of 
my mind, I could hear my kinsman 
maundering to himself in an altered and 
melancholy mood. Now he would re- 
peat to himself with maudlin iteration, 
“Sic a fecht as they had—sic a sair 
fecht as they had, puir lads, puir lads!” 
and anon he would bewail that “a’ the 
gear was as gude’s tint,” because the 
ship had gone down among the Merry 
Men instead of stranding on the shore; 
and throughout, the name—the Christ- 
Anna—would come and go in his diva- 
gations, pronounced with shuddering 
awe. The storm all this time was 
rapidly abating. In half an hour the 
wind had fallen to a breeze, and the 
change was accompanied or caused by 
a heavy, cold, and plumping rain. I 
must then have fallen asleep, and when 
I came to myself, drenched stiff, and un- 
refreshed, day had already broken, grey, 
wet, discomfortable day; the wind blew 
in faint and shifting capfuls, the tide 
was out, the Roost was at its lowest, 
and only the strong beating surf round 
all the coasts of Aros remained to wit- 
ness of the furies of the night. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MAN OUT OF THE SEA. 


Rorie set out for the house in search 
of warmth and breakfast; but my uncle 
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was bent upon examining the shores of 
Aros, and I felt it a part of duty to 
accompany him throughout.. He was 
now docile and quiet, but tremulous 
and weak in mind and body; and it 
was with the eagerness of a child that 
he pursued his exploration. He climbed 
far down upon the rocks; on the 
beaches, he pursued the retreating 
breakers. The merest broken plank or 
rag of cordage was a treasure in his 
eyes to be secured at the peril of his 
life. To see him, with weak and stum- 
bling footsteps, expose himself to the 
pursuit of the surf, or the snares and 
pitfalls of the weedy rock, kept me in 
a perpetual terror. My arm was ready 
to support him, my hand clutched him 
by the skirt, I helped him to draw his 
pitiful discoveries beyond the reach of 
the returning wave; a nurse accompany- 
ing a child of seven would have had no 
different experience. 

Yet weakened as he was by the re- 
action from his madness of the night 
before, the passions that smouldered in 
his nature were those of a strong man. 
His terror of the sea, although con- 
quered for the moment, was still un- 
diminished; had the sea been a lake 
of living flames, he could not have 
shrunk more panically from its touch; 
and once, when his foot slipped and he 
plunged to the midleg into a pool of 
water, the shriek that came up out of 
his soul was like a cry of death. He 
sat still for a while, panting like a dog, 
after that; but his desire for the spoils 
of shipwreck triumphed once more over 
his fears; once more he tottered among 
the curded foam; once more he 
crawled upon the rocks among the 
bursting bubbles; once more his whole 
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heart seemed to be set on driftwood, 
fit, if it was fit for anything, to throw 
upon the fire. Pleased as he was with 
what he found, he still incessantly 
grumbled at his ill-fortune. 

“Aros,” he said, “is no a place for 
wrecks ava’—no ava’. A’ the years 
I’ve dwelt here, this ane maks the sec- 
ond; and the best o’ the gear clean 
tint!” 

“Uncle,” said I, for we were now on 
a stretch of open sand, where there was 
nothing to divert his mind, “I saw you 
last night, as I never thought to see 
you—you were drunk.” 

“Na, na,” he said, “no as bad as 
that. I had been drinking, though. 
And to tell ye the God’s truth, it’s a 
thing I cannae mend. There’s nae 
soberer man than me in my ordnar; 
but when I hear the wind blaw in my 
lug, it’s my belief that I gang gyte.” 

“You are a religious man,” I replied, 
“and this is sin.” 

“Qu,” he returned, “if it wasnae sin, 
I dinnae ken that I would care for’t. 
Ye see, man, it’s defiance. There’s a 
sair spang o’ the auld sin o’ the warld 
in yon sea; it’s an unchristian business 
at the best o’t; an’ whiles when it gets 
up, an’ the wind skreighs—the wind an’ 
her are a kind of sib, I’m thinkin’—an’ 
thae Merry Men, the daft callants, 
blawin’ and lauchin’, and puir souls in 
the deid thraws warstlin’ the leelang 
nicht wi’ their bit ships—weel, it comes 
ower me like a glamour. I’m a deil, I 
ken’t. But I think naething o’ the puir 
sailor lads; I’m wi’ the sea, I’m just 
like ane o’ her ain Merry Men.” 

I thought I should touch him in a 
joint of his harness. I turned me to- 
wards the sea; the surf was running 
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gaity, wave after wave, with their 
manes blowing behind them, riding one 
after another up the beach, towering, 
curving, falling one upon another on 
the trampled sand. Without, the salt 
air, the scared gulls, the widespread 
army of the sea-charges, neighing to 
each other, as they gathered together 
to the assault of Aros; and close before 
us, that line on the flat sands that, 
with all their number and their fury, 
they might never pass. 

“Thus far shalt thou go,” said I, “and 
no farther.” And then I quoted as sol- 
emnly as I was able a verse that I had 
often before fitted to the chorus of the 
breakers: 


But yet the Lord that is on high, 
Is more of might by far, 

Than noise of many waters is, 
As great sea billows are. 


“Ay,” said my kinsman, “at the hin- 
der end, the Lord will triumph; I dinnae 
misdoobt that. But here on earth, even 
silly men-folk daur Him to His face. 
It is nae wise; I am nae sayin’ it’s 
wise; but it’s the pride of the eye, and 
it’s the lust o’ life, an’ it’s the wale o’ 
pleesures.” 

I said no more, for we had now be- 
gun to cross a neck of land that lay 
between us and Sandag; and I withheld 
my last appeal to the man’s better rea- 
son till we should stand upon the spot 
associated with his crime. Nor did he 
pursue the subject; but he walked be- 
side me with a firmer step. The call 
that I had made upon his mind acted 
like a stimulant, and I could see that 
he had forgotten his search for worth- 
less jetsam, in a profound, gloomy, and 
yet stirring train of thought. In three 
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or four minutes we had topped the brae 
and begun to go down upon Sandag. 
The wreck had been roughly handled 
by the sea; the stem had been spun 
round and dragged a little lower down; 
and perhaps the stern had been forced 
a little higher, for the two parts now 
lay entirely separate on the beach. 
When we came to the grave I stopped, 
uncovered my head in the thick rain, 
and, looking my kinsman in the face, 
addressed him. 

“A man,” said I, “was in God’s 
providence suffered to escape from mor- 
tal dangers; he was poor, he was naked, 
he was wet, he was weary, he was a 
stranger; he had every claim upon the 
bowels of your compassion; it may be 
that he was the salt of the earth, holy, 
helpful, and kind; it may be he was 
a man laden with iniquities to whom 
death was the beginning of torment. 
I ask you in the sight of heaven: Gor- 
don Darnaway, where is the man for 
whom Christ died?” 

He started visibly at the last words; 
but there came no answer, and his face 
expressed no feeling but a vague alarm. 

“Vou were my father’s brother,” I 
continued; “you have taught me to 
count your house as if it were my 
father’s house; and we are both sinful 
men walking before the Lord among the 
sins and dangers of this life. It is by 
our evil that God leads us into good; 
we sin, I dare not say by His tempta- 
tion, but I must say with His consent; 
and to any but the brutish man his 
sins are the beginning of wisdom. God 
has warned you by this crime; He 
warns you still by the bloody grave be- 
tween our feet; and if there shall fol- 
low no repentance, no improvement, no 


return to Him, what can we look for 
but the following of some memorable 
judgment?” : 

Even as I spoke the words, the eyes 
of my uncle wandered from my face. 
A change fell upon his looks that can- 
not be described; his features seemed 
to dwindle in size, the colour faded from 
his cheeks, one hand rose waveringly 
and pointed over my shoulder into the 
distance, and the oft-repeated name fell 
once more from his lips: “The Chris¢- 
Anna!” 

I turned; and if I was not appalled 
to the same degree, as I return thanks 
to Heaven that I had not the cause, I 
was still startled by the sight that met 
my eyes. The form of a man stood 
upright on the cabin-hutch of the 
wrecked ship; his back was towards us; 
he appeared to be scanning the offing 
with shaded eyes, and his figure was re- 
lieved to its full height, which was 
plainly very great, against the sea and 
sky. I have said a thousand times that 
I am not superstitious; but at that mo- 
ment, with my mind running upon 
death and sin, the unexplained appear- 
ance of a stranger on that sea-girt, 
solitary island filled me with a surprise 
that bordered close on terror. It 
seemed scarce possible that any human 
soul should have come ashore alive in 
such a sea as had raged last night 
along the coasts of Aros; and the only 
vessel within miles had gone down be- 
fore our eyes among the Merry Men. I 
was assailed with doubts that made 
suspense unbearable, and, to put the 
matter to the touch at once, stepped 
forward and hailed the figure like a ship. 

He turned about, and I thought he 
started to behold us. At this my cour- 
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age instantly revived, and I called and 
signed to him to draw near, and he, on 
his part, dropped immediately to the 
sands, and began slowly to approach, 
with many stops and hesitations. At 
each repeated mark of the man’s un- 
easiness I grew the more confident my- 
self; and I advanced another step, en- 
souraging him as I did so with my head 
and hand. It was plain the castaway 
had heard indifferent accounts of our 
island hospitality; and indeed, about 
this time, the people farther north had 
‘a sorry reputation. 

“Why,” I said, “the man is black!” 

And just at that moment, in a voice 
that I could scarce have recognised, my 
‘kinsman began swearing and praying in 
a mingled stream. I looked at him; he 
had fallen on his knees, his face was 
agonised; at each step of the cast- 
away’s the pitch of his voice rose, the 
volubility of his utterance and the fer- 
‘vour of his language redoubled. I call 
it prayer, for it was addressed to God; 
‘but surely no such ranting incongruities 
were ever before addressed to the 
‘Creator by a creature; surely if prayer 
can be a sin, this mad harangue was 
sinful. I ran to my kinsman, I seized 
him by the shoulders, I dragged him to 
his feet. 

“Silence, man,” said I, “respect your 
God in words, if not in action. Here, 
on the very scene of your transgressions, 
He sends you an occasion of atonement. 
Forward and embrace it; welcome like 
a father yon creature who comes trem- 
bling to your mercy.” 

With that, I tried to force him to- 
wards the black; but he felled me to the 
‘ground, burst from my grasp, leaving 
the shoulder of his jacket, and fled up 
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the hillside towards the top of Aros like 
a deer. I staggered to my feet again, 
bruised and somewhat stunned; the 
negro had paused in surprise, perhaps 
in terror, some halfway between me 
and the wreck; my uncle was already 
far away, bounding from rock to rock; 
and I thus found myself torn for a time 
between two duties. But I judged, and 
I pray Heaven that I judged rightly, 
in favour of the poor wretch upon the 
sands; his misfortune was at least not 
plainly of his own creation; it was one, 
besides, that I could certainly relieve; 
and I had begun by that time to regard 
my uncle as an incurable and dismal 
lunatic. I advanced, accordingly to- 
wards the black, who now awaited my 
approach with folded arms, like one pre- 
pared for either destiny. As I came 
nearer, he reached forth his hand with 
a great gesture, such as I had seen 
from the pulpit, and spoke to me in 
something of a pulpit voice, but not a 
word was comprehensible. I tried him 
first in English, then in Gaelic, both in 
vain; so that it was clear we must rely 
upon the tongue of looks and gestures. 
Thereupon I signed to him to follow 
me, which he did readily and with a 
grave obeisance like a fallen king; all 
the while there had come no shade of 
alteration in his face, neither of anxiety 
while he was still waiting, nor of relief 
now that he was reassured; if he were 
a slave, as I supposed, I could not but 
judge he must have fallen from some 
high place in his own country, and 
fallen as he was, I could not but admire 
his bearing. As we passed the grave, I 
paused and raised my hands and eyes to 
heaven in token of respect and sorrow 
for the dead; and he, as if in answer, 
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bowed low and spread his hands abroad; 
it was a strange motion, but done like 
a thing of common custom; and I sup- 
posed it was ceremonial in the land 
from which he came. At the same 
time he pointed to my uncle, whom he 
could just see perched upon a knoll, and 
touched his head to indicate that he was 
mad. 

We took the long way round the 
shore, for I feared to excite my uncle if 
we struck across the island; and as we 
walked, I had time enough to mature 
the little dramatic exhibition by which 
I hoped to satisfy my doubts. Accord- 
ingly, pausing on a rock, I proceeded 
to imitate before the negro the action 
of a man whom JI had seen the day 
before taking bearings with the com- 
pass at Sandag. He understood me at 
once, and taking the imitation out of 
my hands, showed me where the boat 
was, pointed out seaward as if to indi- 
cate the position of the schooner, and 
then drew down along the edge of the 
rock with the words “Espirito Santo,” 
strangely pronounced, but clear enough 
for recognition. I had thus been right 
in my conjecture; the pretended _his- 
torical inquiry had been but a cloak 
for treasure-hunting; the man who had 
played on Dr. Robertson was the same 
as the foreigner who had visited Grisa- 
pol in spring, and now, with may others, 
lay dead under the Roost of Aros; there 
had their greed brought them, there 
should their bones be tossed for ever- 
more. In the meantime the black con- 
tinued his imitation of the scene, now 
looking up skyward as though watching 
the approach of the storm; now, in the 
character of a seaman, waving the rest 
to come aboard; now as an officer, run- 
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ning along the rock and entering the 
boat; and anon bending over imaginary 
oars with the air of a hurried boatman; 
but all with the same solemnity of man-- 
ner, so that I was never even moved to 
smile. Lastly, he indicated to me, by 
a pantomime not to be described in 
words, how he himself had gone up to 
examine the stranded wreck, and, to his 
grief and indignation, had been deserted 
by his comrades; and thereupon folded 
his arms once more, and stooped his 
head, like one accepting fate. 

The mystery of his presence being 
thus solved for me, I explained to him 
by means of a sketch the fate of the 
vessel and of all aboard her. He 
showed no surprise nor sorrow, and, 
with a sudden lifting of his open hand, 
seemed to dismiss his former friends. 
or masters (whichever they had been) 
into God’s pleasure. Respect came 
upon me and grew stronger, the more 
I observed him; I saw he had a power- 
ful mind and a sober and severe char- 
acter, such as I loved to commune with; 
and before we reached the house of 
Aros I had almost forgotten, and wholly 
forgiven him, his uncanny color. 

To Mary I told all that had passed: 
without suppression, though I own my 
heart failed me; but I did wrong to 
doubt her sense of justice. 

“Vou did the right,” she said. “God’s. 
will be done.” And she set out meat 
for us at once. 

As soon as I was satisfied, I bade 
Rorie keep an eye upon the castaway, 
who was still eating, and set forth 
again myself to find my uncle. I had 
not gone far before I saw him sitting 
in the same place, upon the very top- 
most knoll, and seemingly in the same 
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attitude as when I had last observed 
him. From that point, as I have said, 
the most of Aros and the neighbouring 
Ross would be spread below him like 
a map; and it was plain that he kept a 
bright look-out in all directions, for my 
head had scarcely risen above the sum- 
mit of the first ascent before he had 
leaped to his feet and turned as if to 
face me. I hailed him at once, as well 
as I was able, in the same tones and 
words as I had often used before, when 
I had come to summon him to dinner. 
He made not so much as a movement in 
reply. I passed on a little farther, and 
again tried parley, with the same result. 
But when I began a second time to 
advance, his insane fears blazed up 
again, and still in dead silence, but with 
incredible speed, he began to flee from 
before me along the rocky summit of 
the hill. A hour before, he had been 
dead weary, and [I had been compara- 
tively active. But now his strength 
was recruited by the fervour of insan- 
ity, and it would have been vain for me 
to dream of pursuit. Nay, the very 
attempt, I thought, might have in- 
flamed his terrors, and thus increased 
the miseries of our position. And I 
had nothing left but to turn homeward 
and make my sad report to Mary. 

She heard it, as she had heard the 
first, with a concerned composure, and, 
bidding me lie down and take that rest 
of which I stood so much in need, set 
forth herself in quest of her misguided 
father. At that age it would have been 
a strange thing that put me from either 
meat or sleep; I slept long and deep; 
and it was already long past noon be- 
fore I awoke and came downstairs into 
the kitchen. Mary, Rorie, and the 
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black castaway were seated about the 
fire in silence; and I could see that 
Mary had been weeping. There was 
cause enough, as I soon learned, for 
tears. First she, and then Rorie, had 
been forth to seek my uncle; each in 
turn had found him perched upon the 
hill-top, and from each in turn he had 
silently and swiftly fled. Rorie had 
tried to chase him, but in vain; mad- 
ness lent a new vigour to his bounds; 
he sprang from rock to rock over the 
wildest gullies; he scoured like the wind 
along the hill-tops; he doubled and 
twisted like a hare before the dogs; 
and Rorie at length gave in; and the 
last that he saw, my uncle was seated 
as before upon the crest of Aros. Even 
during the hottest excitement of the 
chase, even when the fleet-footed ser- 
vant had come, for a moment, very near 
to capture him, the poor lunatic had 
uttered not a sound. He fled, and he 
was silent, like a beast; and this silence 
had terrified his pursuer. 

There was something heart-breaking 
in the situation. How to capture the 
madman, how to feed him in the mean- 
while, and what to do with him when 
he was captured, were the three difficul- 
ties that we had to solve. 

“The black,” said I, “is the cause of 
this attack. It may even be his pres- 
ence in the house that keeps my uncle 
on the hill. We have done the fair 
thing; he has been fed and warmed un- 
der this roof; now I propose that Rorie 
put him across the bay in the coble, 
and take him through the Ross as far 
as Grisapol.” 


In this proposal Mary heartily con- | 


we all three descended to the pier. Cer-| 


curred; and bidding the black follow us, 


| 
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tainly, Heaven’s will was declared 

_against Gordon Darnaway; a thing had 
happened, never paralleled before in 
Aros; during the storm, the coble had 
broken loose, and, striking on the rough 
splinters of the pier, now lay in four 
feet of water with one side stove in. 
Three days of work at least would be 
required to make her float. But I was 
not to be beaten. I led the whole party 
round to where the gut was narrowest, 
swam to the other side, and called to 
the black to follow me. He signed, with 
the same clearness and quiet as before, 
that he knew not the art; and there was 
truth apparent in his signals, it would 
have occurred to none of us to doubt 
his truth; and that hope being over, 
we must all go back even as we came 
to the house of Aros, the negro walking 
in our midst without embarrassment. 

All we could do that day was to make 
one more attempt to communicate with 
the unhappy madman. Again he was 
visible on his perch; again he fled in 
silence. But food and a great cloak 
were at least left for his comfort; the 
rain, besides, had cleared away, and the 
night promised to be even warm. We 
might compose ourselves, we thought, 
until the morrow; rest was the chief 
requisite, that we might be strengthened 
for unusual exertions; and as none 
cared to talk, we separated at an early 
hour. 

I lay long awake, planning a cam- 
paign for the morrow. I was to place 
the black on the side of Sandag, whence 
he should head my uncle towards the 
house; Rorie in the west, I on the east, 
were to complete the cordon, as best we 
might. It seemed to me, the more I re- 
called the configuration of the island, 
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that it should be possible, though hard, 
to force him down upon the low 
ground along Aros Bay; and once there, 
even with the strength of his madness, 
ultimate escape was hardly to be feared. 
It was on his terror of the black that 
I relied; for I made fure, however he 
might run, it would not be in the di- 
rection of the man whom he supposed 
to have returned from the dead, and 
thus one point of the compass at least 
would be secure. 

When at length I fell asleep, it was 
to be awakened shortly after by a 
dream of wrecks, black men, and sub- 
marine adventure; and I found myself 
so shaken and fevered that I arose, 
descended the stair, and stepped out 
before the house. Within, Rorie and 
the black were asleep together in the 
kitchen; outside was a wonderful clear 
night of stars, with here and there a 
cioud still hanging, last stragglers of 
the tempest. It was near the top of 
the flood, and the Merry Men were 
roaring in the windless quiet of the 
night. Never, not even in the height 
of the tempest, had I heard their song 
with greater awe. Now, when the 
winds were gathered home, when the 
deep was dandling itself back into its 


‘summer slumber, and when the stars 


rained their gentle light over land and 
sea, the voice of these tide-breakers 
was still raised for havoc. They seemed, 
indeed, to be a part of the world’s evil 
and the tragic side of life. Nor were 
their meaningless vociferations the only 
sounds that broke the silence of the 
night. For I could hear, now shrill and 
thrilling and now almost drowned, the 
note of a human voice that accompanied 
the uproar of the Roost. I knew it 
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for my kinsman’s; and a great fear 
fell upon me of God’s judgments, and 
the evil in the world. I went back 
again into the darkness of the house as 
intoa place of shelter, and lay long 
upon my bed, pondering these mysteries. 

It was late when I again woke, and 
I leaped into my clothes and hurried to 
the kitchen. No one was there; Rorie 
and the black had both stealthily de- 
parted long before; and my heart stood 
still at the discovery. I could rely on 
Rorie’s heart, but I placed no trust in 
his discretion. If he had thus set out 
without a word, he was plainly bent 
upon some service to my uncle. But 
what service could he hope to render 
even alone, far less in the company of 
the man in whom my uncle found his 
fears incarnated? Even if I were not 
already too late to prevent some deadly 
mischief, it was plain I must delay no 
longer. With the thought I was out of 
the house; and often as I have run on 
the rough sides of Aros, I never ran as 
I did that fatal morning. I do not be- 
lieve I put twelve minutes to the whole 
ascent. 

My uncle was gone from his perch. 
‘The basket had indeed been torn open 
and the meat scattered on the turf; 
but, as we found afterwards, no mouth- 
ful had been tasted; and there was not 
another trace of human existence in that 
wide field of view. Day had filled the 
clear heavens; the sun already lighted in 
a rosy bloom upon the crest of Ben 
Kyaw; but all below me the rude 
knolls of Aros and the shield of sea lay 
steeped in the clear darkling twilight 
of the dawn. 

“Rorie!”’ I cried; and again ‘“‘Rorie!” 
My voice died in the silence, but there 
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came no answer back. If there were in- 
deed an enterprise afoot to catch my 
uncle, it was plainly not in fleetness of 
foot, but in dexterity of stalking, that 
the hunters placed their trust. I ran 
on farther, keeping the higher spurs, 
and looking right and left, nor did I 
pause again till I was on the mount 
above Sandag. I could see the wreck, the 
uncovered belt of sand, the waves idly 
beating, the long ledge of rocks, and on 
either hand the tumbled knolls, boul- 
ders, and gullies of the island. But 
still no human thing. 

At a stride the sunshine fell on Aros, 
and the shadows and colours leaped into 
being. Not half a moment later, below 
me to the west, sheep began to scatter 
as in a panic. There came a cry. I 
saw my uncle running. I saw the black 
jump up in hot pursuit; and before I 
had time to understand, Rorie also had 
appeared, calling directions in Gaelic as 
to a dog-herding sheep. 

I took to my heels to interfere, and 
perhaps I had done better to have 
waited where I was, for I was the means 
of cutting off the madman’s last escape. 
There was nothing before him from 
that moment but the grave, the wreck, 
and the sea in Sandag Bay. And yet 
Heaven knows that what I did was for 
the best. 

My uncle Gordon saw in what direc- 
tion, horrible to him, the chase was 
driving him. He doubled, darting to 
the right and left; but high as the fever 
ran in his veins, the black was still the 
swifter. Turn where he would, he was 
still forestalled, still driven toward the 
scene of his crime. Suddenly he began 
to shriek aloud, so that the coast re- 
echoed; and now both I and Rorie were 
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calling on the black to stop. But all 
was vain, for it was written otherwise. 
The pursuer still ran, the chase still 
sped before him screaming; they 
avoided the grave, and skimmed close 
past the timbers of the wreck; in a 
breath they had cleared the sand; and 
still my kinsman did not pause, but 
dashed straight into the surf; and the 
black, now almost within reach, still 
followed swiftly behind him. Rorie and 
I both stopped, for the thing was now 
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beyond the hands of men, and these 
were the decrees of God that came to 
pass before our eyes. There. was never 
a sharper ending. On that steep beach 
thy were beyond their depth at a bound; 
neither could swim; the black rose once 
for a moment with a throttling cry; but 
the current had them, racing seaward; 
and if ever they came up again, which 
God alone can tell, it would be ten min- 
utes after, at the far end of Aros Roost, 
where the sea-birds hover fishing, 
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TO 


ALISON CUNNINGHAM 
FROM HER BOY. 


For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake: 
For your most comfortable hand 

That led me through the uneven land: 
For all the story-books you read: 
For all the pains you comforted: 

For all you pitied, all you bore, 

In sad and happy days of yore:— 

My second Mother, my first Wife, 
The ,angel of my infant life— 

From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold! 


And grant it, Heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a nurse at need, 
And every child who lists my rhyme, 

In the bright, fireside, nursery clime, 
May hear it in as kind a voice 

As made my childish heart rejoice! 


L. S. 


BED IN SUMMER. 
In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I shouid like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 


A THOUGHT. 


Ir is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


WHEN I was down beside the sea 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore. 
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My holes were empty like a cup. 
In every hole the sea came up. 
Till it could come no more. 


YOUNG NIGHT THOUGHT. 


ALL night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 
As plain as day, before my eye. 


Armies and emperors and kings, 
All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 


WHOLE DUTY OF CHILDREN. 


A cuitp should always say what’s true 
And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able. 


RAIN. 


THE rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


PIRATE STORY. 


Turee of us afloat in the meadow by 
the swing, 
Three of us aboard in the basket on 
the lea. 
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Winds are in the air, they are blowing 
in the spring, 
And waves are on the meadow like 
the waves there are at sea. 


Where shall we adventure, to-day that 
we're afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by 
a stare 
Shall it be to Africa, a-steering of the 
boat, 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to 
Malabar? 


Hi! but here’s a squadron a-rowing on 
the sea— 
Cattle on the meadow a-charging 
with a roar! 
Quick, and we'll escape them, they’re 
mad as they can be, 
The wicket is the harbour and the 
garden is the shore. 


FOREIGN LANDS. 


Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


I saw the next door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass; 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping in to town. 


If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships. 
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To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land, 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 


WINDY NIGHTS. 


WHENEVER the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are 
out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 
By, on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again. 


TRAVEL. 


I sHOULD like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow;— 

Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 

Lonely Crusoes building boats;— 

Where in sunshine reaching out 

Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 

Hang for sale in the bazaar,— 

Where the Great Wall round China 
goes, 

And en one side the desert blows, 
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And with bell and voice and drum, 
Cities on the other hum;— 
Where are forests, hot as fire, 
Wide as England, tall as a spire, 
Full of apes and cocoa-nuts 
And the negro hunters’ huts;— 
Where the knotty crocodile 
Lies and blinks in the Nile, 
And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes:— 
Where in jungles, near and far, 
Man-devouring tigers are, 
Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near, 
Or a comer-by be seen 

Swinging in a palanquin;— 
Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since, 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse, 
And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I’ll come when I’m a man 
With a camel caravan; 

Light a fire in the gloom 

Of some dusty dining-room; 
See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights and festivals; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 


SINGING. 


Or speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 
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The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 

Is singing in the rain. 


———— 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


Wuen I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 


A GOOD PLAY. 


WE built a ship upon the stairs 
All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 
To go a-sailing on the billows. 


We took a saw and several nails, 
And water in the nursery pails; 
And Tom said, “Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake;” — 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and days, 
And had the very best of plays; 

But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 
So there was no one left but me. 


WHERE GO THE BOATS? 


Darx brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand. 

It flows along for ever, 
With trees on either hand. 
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Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
Where will all come home? 


On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 


AUNTIE’S SKIRTS. 


WHENEVER Auntie moves around, 
Her dresses make a curious sound, 
They trail behind her up the floor, 
And trundle after through the door. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 


WHEN I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and drills, 

Among the bed-clothes, through the 
hills; 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 
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I was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 


THE LAND OF NOD. 


From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay, 
But every night I go abroad 

Afar into the land of Nod. 


All by myself I have to go, 

With none to tell me what to do— 
All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain-sides of dreams. 


The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad 
Till morning in the land of Nod. 


Try as I like to find the way, 

I never can get back by day, 

Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 


MY SHADOW. 


I HAVE a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels 
up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when 
I jump into my bed. 
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The funniest thing about him is the 
way he likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which 
is always very slow; 


For he sometimes shoots up taller like 


an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how chil- 
dren ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in 
every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a 
coward ‘you can see; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as 
that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the 
sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on 
every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an ar- 
rant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and 
was fast asleep in bed. 


SYSTEM. 


Every night my prayers I say, 
And get my dinner every day; 
And every day that I’ve been good, 
I get an orange after food. 


The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys and things to eat, 
He is a naughty child, ’'m sure,— 
Or else his dear papa is poor. 
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A GOOD BOY. 


I woxe before the morning, I was 
happy all the day, 

I never said an ugly word, but smiled 
and stuck to play. 


And now at last the sun is going down 
behind the wood, 

And I am very happy, for I know that 
I’ve been good. 


My bed is waiting cool and fresh, with 
linen smooth and fair, 

And I must off to sleepsin-by, and not 
forget my prayer. 


I know that, till to-morrow I shall see 
the sun arise, 

No ugly dream shall fright my mind, 
no ugly sight my eyes. 


But slumber hold me tightly till I 
waken in the dawn, 

And hear the rushes singing in the lilacs 
round the lawn. 


ESCAPE AT BEDTIME. 


Tue lights from the parlour and kitchen 
shone out 
Through the blinds and the windows 
and bars; 
And high overhead and 
about, 
There were thousands of millions of 
stars. 
There ne’er were such thousands of 
leaves on a tree, 
Nor of people in church or the Park, 
As the crowds of the stars that looked 
down upon me, 
And that glittered and winked in the 
dark. 


all moving 
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The Dog, and the Plough, and the 
Hunter, and all, 
And the star of the sailor, and Mars, 
These shone in the sky, and the pail 
by the wall 
Would be half full of water and 
stars. 
They saw me at last, and they chased 
me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into 
bed; 
But the glory kept shining and bright 
in my eyes, 
And the stars going round in my 
head. 


MARCHING SONG. 


BRING the comb and play upon it! 
Marching, here we come! 

Willie cocks his highland bonnet, 
Johnnie beats the drum. 


Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a Grenadier! 


All in the most martial manner 
Marching double-quick; 

While the napkins wave like a banner’ 
Waves upon the stick! 


Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 
Great commander Jane! 

Now that we’ve been round the village | 
Let’s go home again. 
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THE COW. 


THE friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day; 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 


THE world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 


THE WIND. 


I sAw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
‘And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid, 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
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O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


KEEPSAKE MILL. 


Over the borders, a sin without pardon, 
Breaking the branches and crawling 


below, 
Out through the breach in the wall of 
the garden, 
Down by the banks of the river, we 
go. 
Here is the mill with the humming of 
thunder, 
Here is the weir with the wonder of 
foam, 
Here is the sluice with the race running 
under— 
Marvellous places, though handy to 
home! 


Sounds of the village grow stiller and 
stiller, 
Stiller the notes of the birds on the 
hill; 
Dusty and dim are the eyes of the 
miller, 
Deaf are his ears with the moil of 
the mill. 


Years may go by, and the wheel in the 
river 
Wheels as it wheels for us, children, 
to-day, 
Wheel and keep roaring and foaming 
for ever 
Long after all of the boys are away. 
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Home from the Indies and home from 
the ocean, 
Heroes and soldiers we all shall come 
home; 
Still we shall find the old mill wheel in 
motion, 
Turning and churning that river to 
foam. 


You with the bean that I gave when we 
quarrelled, 
I with your marble of Saturday last, 
Honoured and old and all gaily ap- 
parelled, 
Here we shall meet and remember 
the past. 


GOOD AND BAD CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN, you are very little, 

And your bones are very brittle; 

If you would grow great and stately, 
You must try to walk sedately. 


You must still be bright and quiet, 
And content with simple diet; 
And remain, through all bewild’ring, 
Innocent, and honest children. 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places— 
That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 


But the unkind and the unruly, 
And the sort who eat unduly, 
They must never hope for glory— 
Theirs is quite a different story; 


Cruel children, crying babies, 
All grow up as geese and gabies, 
Hated, as their age increases, 
By their nephews and their nieces. 
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FOREIGN CHILDREN. 


LitTLe Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions over seas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine: 
You must often, as you trod, 
Have wearied, wot to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me? 


THE SUN’S TRAVELS. 


THE sun is not a-bed, when I 

At night upon my pillow lie; 

Still round the earth his way he takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 


While here at home, in shining day, 
We round the sunny garden play, 
Each little Indian sleepy-head 

Is being kissed and put to bed. 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 
Day dawns beyond the Atlantic Sea; 
And all the children in the West 
Are getting up and being dressed. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER. 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has 
left the sky; 

It’s time to take the window to see 
Leerie going by; 

For every night at teatime and before 
you take your seat, 

With lantern and with ladder he comes 
posting up the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria 
go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as rich as 
he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can 
choose what I’m to do, 

O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and light 
the lamps with you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp 
before the door, 

And Leerie stops to light it as he lights 
so many more; 

And O! before you hurry by with lad- 
der and with light; 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to 
him to-night! 


MY BED IS A BOAT. 


My bed is like a little boat; 
Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night, I go on board and say 
Good night to all my friends on 
shore; 
U shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 
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And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do; 

Perhaps a slice of wedding-cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. | 


Ali night across the dark we steer; 
But when the day returns at last, 

Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 


THE MOON. 


The moon has a face like the clock in 
the hall; 
She shines on thieves. on the garden 


wall, 

On streets and fields and harbour 
quays, 

And birdies asleep in the forks of the 
trees. 


The squalling cat and the squeaking 
mouse, 


The howling dog by the door of the 


house, 

The bat that lies in bed at noon, 

All love to be out by the light of the 
moon. 


But all of the things that belong to the 
day 

Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way; 

And flowers and children close their 
eyes 

Till up in the morning the sun shall 
arise. 


THE SWING. 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 
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Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside— 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown— 

Up in the air I go flying again. 
Up in the air and down! 


TIME TO RISE. 


A BIRDIE with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said: 
“Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head!” 


LOOKING-GLASS RIVER. 


SmooTH it slides upon its travel, 
Here a wimple, there a gleam— 
O the clean gravel! 
O the smooth stream! 


Sailing blossoms, silver fishes, 
Paven pools as clear as air— 
How a child wishes 
To live down there! 


We can see our coloured faces 

Floating on the shaken pool 
Down in cool places, 
Dim and very cool; 


Till a wind or water wrinkle, 
Dipping marten, plumping trout, 
Spreads in a twinkle 
And blots all out. 
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See the rings pursue each other; 
All below grows black as night, 
Just as if mother 
Had blown out the light! 


Patience, children, just a minute— 
See the spreading circles die; 
The stream and all in it 

Will clear by-an-by. 


FAIRY BREAD. 


Come up here, O dusty feet! 
Here is fairy bread to eat. 

Here in my retiring room, 
Children you may dine 

On the golden smell of bloom 
And the shade of pine; 

And when you have eaten well, 

Fairy stories hear and tell. 


FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 
And charging along like troops in a 


battle, 

All through the meadows the horses 
and cattle: 

All of the sights of the hill and the 
plain 


Fly as thick as driving rain: 

And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 

Painted stations whistle by. 

Here is a child who clambers and scram- 
bles, 

All by himself and gathering brambles; 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes; 

And here is the green for stringing the 
daisies! 
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Here is a cart run away in the road 
Lumping along with man and load; 
And here is a mill and there is a river; 
Each a glimpse and gone for ever! 


WINTER-TIME. 


Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange. sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise; 
And shivering in my nakedness, 
By the cold candle, bathe and dress. 


Close by the jolly fire I sit 

To warm my frozen bones a bit; 

Or with a reindeer-sled, explore 

The colder countries round the door. 


When to go out, my nurse doth wrap 

Me in my comforter and cap; 

The cold wind burns my face, and 
blows 

Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my step on silver sod; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 
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THE HAYLOFT. 


THROUGH all the pleasant meadow-side 
The grass grew shoulder-high, 
Till the shining scythes went far and 
wide 
And cut it down to dry. 
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These green and sweetly smelling crops 
They led in wagons home; 
And they piled them here in mountain 
tops : 
For mountaineers to roam. 


And here is a mill and there is a river: 
Mount Eagle and Mount High;— 
The mice that in these mountains 

dwell, 
No happier are than I! 


O what a joy to clamber there, 
O what a place for play, 

With the sweet, the dim, the dusty air, 
The happy hills of hay! 


FAREWELL TO THE FARM. 


THE coach is at the door at last; 
The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow-gates we swung upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


And fare you well for evermore, 
O ladder at the hayloft door, 

O hayloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing: 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 
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I. GOOD NIGHT. 


WHEN the bright lamp is carried in, 
The sunless hours again begin; 

O’er all without, in field and lane, 
The haunted night returns again. 


Now. we behold the embers flee 
About the firelit hearth; and see 
Our pictures painted as we pass, 
Like pictures, on the window-glass. 


Must we to bed indeed? Well, then, 
Let us arise and go like men, 

And face with an undaunted tread 
The long black passage up to bed. 


Farewell, O brother, sister, sire! 
O pleasant party round the fire! 
The songs you sing, the tales you tell, 
Till far to-morrow, fare ye well! 


II. SHADOW MARCH. 


Att round the house is the jet-black 
night ; 
It stares through the window-pane; 
It crawls in the corners, hiding from 
the light, 
And it moves with the moving flame. 


Now my little heart goes a-beating like 
a drum 
With the breath of Bogie in my hair, 
And all round the candle the crooked 
shadows come, 
And go marching along up the stair. 


The shadow of the balusters, the 
shadow of the lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to 
bed— 
All the wicked shadows coming, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, 


With the black night overhead. 
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III. IN PORT. 


Last, to the chamber where I lie 

My fearful footsteps patter nigh, 

And come out from the cold and gloom 
Into my warm and cheerful room. 


There, safe arrived, we turn about 
To keep the coming shadows out, 
And close the happy door at last 
On all the perils that we past. 


Then, when mamma goes by to bed, 
She shall come in with tip-toe tread, 
And see me lying warm and fast 
And in the Land of Nod at last. 


THE CHILD ALONE. 
THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE. 


WHEN children are playing alone on the 


green, 

In comes the playmate that never was 
seen. 

When children are happy, and lonely 
and good, 


The Friend of the Children comes out 
of the wood. 


Nobody heard him and nobody saw, 

His is a picture you never could draw, 

But he’s sure to be present, abroad or 
at home, 

When children are happy and playing 
alone. 


He lies in the laurels, he runs on the 
grass, 

He sings when you tinkle the musical 
glass; 
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Whene’er you are happy and cannot tell 
why, 

The Friend of the Children is sure to 
be by! 


He loves to be little, he hates to be 
big, 

Tis he that inhabits the caves that you 
dig; 

’Tis he when you play with your sol- 
diers of tin 

That sides with the 
never can win. 


Frenchman and 


"Tis he, when at night you go off to 
your bed, 

Bids you go to your sleep and not trou- 
ble your head; 

For wherever they’re lying, in cupboard 
or shelf, 

Tis he will take care of your play- 
things himself! 


MY SHIP AND I. 


O rr’s I that am the captain of a tidy 
little ship, 
Of a ship that goes a-sailing on the 
pond; 


And my ship it keeps a-turning all 


around and all about; 
But when I’m a little older, I shall 
find the secret out 
How to send my vessel sailing on 
beyond. 


For I mean to grow as little as the 
dolly at the helm, 
And the dolly I intend to come alive; 
And with him beside to help me, it’s 
a-sailing I shall go, 
It’s a-sailing on the water, when the 
jolly breezes blow 
And the vessel goes a divie-divie-dive. 
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O it’s then you'll see me sailing through 
the rushes and the reeds, 
And you’ll hear the water singing at 
the prow; 
For beside the dolly sailor, I’m to voy- 
age and explore, 
To land upon the island where no dolly 
was before, 
And to fire the penny cannon in the 
bow. 
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MY KINGDOM. 


Down by a shining water well 
I found a very little dell, 
No higher than my head. 
The heather and the gorse about 
In summer bloom were coming out, 
Some yellow and some red. 


I called the little pool a sea; 

The little hills were big to me; 
For I am very small. 

I made a boat, I made a town, 

I searched the caverns up and down, 
And named them one and all. 


And all about was mine, I said, 

The little sparrows overhead, 
The little minnows too. 

This was the world and I was king; 

For me the bees came by to sing, 
For me the swallows flew. 


I played there were no deeper seas, 

Nor any wider plains than these, 
Nor other kings than me. 

At last I heard my mother call 

Out from the house at evenfall, 
To call me home to tea. 
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And I must rise and leave my dell, 
And leave my dimpled water well, 
And leave my heather bloom. 
Alas! and as my home I neared, 
How very big my nurse appeared, 
How great and cool the rooms! 


PICTURE-BOOKS IN WINTER. 


SuMMER fading, winter comes— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture story-books. 


Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story-books. 


All the pretty things put by, 

Wait upon the children’s eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 
In the picture story-books. 


We may see how all things are, 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks, 
In the picture story-books. 


How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story-books? 


MY TREASURES. 


THESE nuts, that I keep in the back of 
the nest 

Where all my lead soldiers are lying at 
rest, 

Were gathered in autumn by nursie and 
me 

Tn a wood with a well by the side of 
the sea. 
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This whistle we made (and how clearly 
it sounds!) 

By the side of a field at the end of the 
grounds. 

Of a branch of a plane, with a knife of 
my own, 

It was nursie who made it, and nursie 
alone! 


The stone, with the white and the yel- 
low and gray, 

We discovered I cannot tell how far 
away ; 

And I carried it back although weary 
and cold, 

For though father denies it, I’m sure 
it is gold. 


But of all of my treasures the last is 
the king, 

For there’s very few children possess 
such a thing; 

And that is a chisel, both handle and 
blade, 

Which a man who was really a car- 
penter made. 
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BLOCK CITY. 


Wuat are you able to build with your 
blocks? 

Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 

Rain may keep raining, and others go 
roam, 


But I can be happy and building at 
home. 


Let the sofa be mountains, the carpet 
be sea, 

There I'll establish a city for me: 

A kirk and a mill and a palace beside, 

And a harbour as well where my ves- 
sels may ride. 
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_ Great is the palace with pillar and wall, 

__A sort of a tower on the top of it all, 

And steps coming down in an orderly 
way 

To where my toy vessels lie safe in the 
bay. 


This one is sailing and that one is 
moored: 

Hark to the song of the sailors on board! 

And see on the steps of my palace, the 
kings 

Coming and going with presents and 
things! 


Now I have done with it, down let it 
go! 

All in a moment the town is laid low. 

Block upon block lying scattered and 
free, 

What is there left of my town by the 
sear 


Yet as I saw it, I see it again, 

The kirk and the palace, the ships and 
the men, 

And as long as [ live and where’er I 
may be, 

I'll always remember my town by the 
sea. 


THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS. 


AT evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 
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There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 


'These are my starry solitudes; 


And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of Story-books. 


ARMIES IN THE FIRE. 


THE lamps now glitter down the street; 
Faintly sound the falling feet; 

And the blue even slowly falls 

About the garden trees and walls. 


Now in the falling of the gloom 
The red fire paints the empty room: 
And warmly on the roof it looks, 
And flickers on the backs of books. 


Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing, in the fire;— 
Till as I gaze with staring eyes, 
The armies fade, the lustre dies. 


Then once again the glow returns; 
Again the phantom city burns; 
And down the red-hot valley, lo! 
The phantom armies marching go! 
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Blinking embers, tell me true 


Where are those armies marching to, 


And what the burning city is 
That crumbles in your furnaces! 


THE LITTLE LAND. 


WHEN at home alone I sit 

And am very tired of it, 

I have just to shut my eyes 

To go sailing through the skies— 

To go sailing far away 

To the pleasant Land of Play; 

To the fairy-land afar 

Where the Little People are; 

Where the clover-tops are trees, 

And the rain-pools are the seas, 

And the leaves like little ships 

Sail about on tiny trips; 

And above the daisy tree 
Through the grasses, 

High o’erhead the Bumble Bee 
Hums and passes. 


In that forest to and fro 

T can wander, I can go; 

See the spider and the fly, 

And the ants go marching by 

Carrying parcels with their feet 

Down the green and grassy street. 

T can in the sorrel sit 

Where the ladybird alit. 

I can climb the jointed grass; 
And on high 

See the greater swallows pass 
In the sky, 

And the round sun rolling by 

Heeding no such things as I. 


Through that forest I can pass 
Till, as in a looking-glass, 
Humming fly and daisy tree 

And my tiny self I see, 

Painted very clear and neat 

On the rain-pool at my feet. 
Should a leaflet come to land 
Drifting near to where I stand, 
Straight I'll board that tiny boat 
Round the rain-pool sea to float. 


Little thoughtful creatures sit 

On the grassy coasts of it; 

Little things with lovely eyes 

See me sailing with surprise. 

Some are clad in armour green— 
(These have sure to battle been! )— 
Some are pied with ev’ry hue, 

Black and crimson, gold and blue; 
Some have wings and swift are gone;— 
But they all look kindly on. 


When my eyes I once again 
Open, and see all things plain: 
High bare walls, great bare floor; 
Great big knobs on drawer and door; 
Great big people perched on chairs, 
Stitching tucks and mending tears, 
Each a hill that I could climb, 
And talking nonsense all the time— 
O dear me, 
That I could be 
A sailor on the rain-pool sea, 
A climber in the clover tree, 
And just come back, a sleepy-head, 
Late at night to go to bed. 
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GARDEN DAYS. 
NIGHT AND DAY. 


WHEN the golden day is done, 
Through the closing portal, 
Child and garden, flowers and sun, 

Vanish all things mortal. 


As the blinding shadows fall 
As the rays diminish, 

Under evening’s cloak, they all 
Roll away and vanish. 


Garden darkened, daisy shut, 
Child in bed, they slumber— 

Glow-worm in the highway rut, 
Mice among the lumber. 


In the darkness houses shine, 
Parents move with candles; 

Till on all, the night divine 
Turns the bedroom handles. 


Till at last the day begins 
In the east a-breaking, 
In the hedges and the whins 
Sleeping birds a-waking. 


In the darkness shapes of things, 
Houses, trees and hedges, 

Clearer grow; and sparrow’s wings 
Beat on window ledges. 


These shall wake the yawning maid; 
She the door shall open— 

Finding dew on garden glade 
And the morning broken. 


There my garden grows again 
Green and rosy painted, 

As at eve behind the pane 
From my eyes it fainted. 


Just as it was shut away, 
Toy-like in the even, 

Here I see it glow with day 
Under glowing heaven. A 


Every path and every plot, 
Every bush of roses, 

Every blue forget-me-not 
Where the dew reposes, 


“Up!” they cry, “the day is come 
On the smiling valleys: 

We have beat the morning drum; 
Playmate, join your allies!” 
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NEST EGGS. 


Birps all the sunny day 
Flutter and quarrel 
Here in the arbour-like 
Tent of the laurel. 


Here in the fork 

The brown nest is seated; 
Four little blue eggs 

The mother keeps heated. 


While we stand watching her, 
Staring like gabies, 

Safe in each egg are the 
Bird’s little babies. 


Soon the frail eggs they shall 
Chip, and upspringing 

Make all the April woods 
Merry with singing. 


Younger than we are, 
O children, and frailer, 
Soon in blue air they’ll be, 
Singer and sailor. 
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We, so much older, 
Taller and stronger, 
We shall look down on the 
Birdies no longer. 


They shall go flying 
With musical speeches 

High overhead in the 
Tops of the beeches. 


In spite of our wisdom 
And sensible talking, 
We on our feet must go 
Plodding and walking. 


THE FLOWERS. 


ALL the names I know from nurse: 
Gardener’s garters, Shepherd’s purse, 
Bachelor’s buttons, Lady’s smock, 
And the Lady Hollyhock. 


Fairy places, fairy things, 

Fairy woods where the wild bee wings, 
Tiny trees for tiny dames— 

These must all be fairy names! 


Tiny woods below whose boughs 
Shady fairies weave a house 
Tiny tree-tops, rose or thyme, 
Where the braver fairies climb! 


Fair are grown-up people’s trees, 
But the fairest woods are these; 
Where if I were not so tall, 

I should live for good and all. 


SUMMER SUN. 


GreaT is the sun, and wide he goes 

Through empty heaven without repose; 

And in the blue and glowing days 

More thick than rain he showers his 
rays. 
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Though closer still the blinds we pull 
To keep the shady parlour cool, 

Yet he will find a chink or two 

To slip his golden fingers through. 


The dusty attic spider-clad 

He, through the keyhole, maketh glad; 
And through the broken edge of tiles, 
Into the laddered hay-loft smiles. 


Meantime his golden face around 
He bears to all the garden ground, 
And sheds a warm and glittering look 
Among the ivy’s inmost nook. 


Above the hills, along the blue, 
Round the bright air with footing true, 
To please the child, to paint the rose, 
The gardener of the World, he goes. 


THE DUMB SOLDIER. 


WHEN the grass was closely mown, 
Walking on the lawn alone, 

In the turf a hole I found 

And hid a soldier underground. 


Spring and daisies came apace; 
Grasses hide my hiding place; 
Grasses run like a green sea 

O’er the lawn up to my knee. 


Under grass alone he lies, 
Looking up with leaden eyes, 
Scarlet coat and pointed gun, 
To the stars and to the sun. 


When the grass is ripe like grain, 
When the scythe is stoned again, 
When the lawn is shaven clear, 
Then my hole shall reappear. 
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I shall find him, never fear, 

I shall find my grenadier; 

But for all that’s gone and come, 
I shall find my soldier dumb. 


He has lived, a little thing, 
In the grassy woods of spring; 
Done, if he could tell me true, 
Just as I should like to do. 


He has seen the starry hours 
And the springing of the flowers; 
And the fairy things that pass 
In the forests of the grass. 


In the silence he has heard 
Talking bee and ladybird, 
And the butterfly has flown 
O’er him as he lay alone. 


Not a word will he disclose, 
Not a word of all he knows. 
I must lay him on the shelf, 
And make up the tale myself. 


AUTUMN FIRES. 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


THE GARDENER. 


THE gardener does not love to talk, 
He makes me keep the gravel walk; 
And when he puts his tools away, 

He locks the door and takes the key. 


Away behind the currant row 

Where no one else but cook may go, 
Far in the plots, I see him dig, 

Old and serious, brown and big. 


He digs the flowers, green, red, and blue, 
Nor wishes to be spoken to. 


He digs the flowers and cuts the hay, 


And never seems to want to play. 


Silly gardener! summer goes, 

And winter comes with pinching toes, 
When in the garden bare and brown 
You must lay your barrow down. 


Well now, and while the summer stays, 
To profit by these garden days 

O how much wiser you would be 

To play at Indian wars with me! 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Dear Uncle Jim, this garden ground 
That now you smoke your pipe around, 
Has seen immortal actions done 

And valiant battles lost and won. 


Here we had best on tip-toe tread, 
While I for safety march ahead, 
For this is that enchanted ground 
Where all who loiter slumber sound. 


Here is the sea, here is the sand, 
Here is simple Shepherd’s Land, 
Here are the fairy hollyhocks, 
And there are Ali Baba’s rocks. 
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But yonder, see! apart and high, 
Frozen Siberia lies; where I, 

With Robert Bruce and William Tell, 
Was bound by an enchanter’s spell. 


ENVOYS. 


TO WILLIE AND HENRIETTA. 


If two may read aright 
These rhymes of old delight 
And house and garden play, 
You two, my cousins, and you only, 
may. 
You in a garden green 
With me were king and queen, 
Were hunter, soldier, tar, 
And all the thousand things that chil- 
dren are. 


Now in the elders’ seat 
We rest with quiet feet, 
And from the window-bay 
We watch the children, our successors, 
play. . 
“Time was,” the golden head 
Irrevocably said; 
But time which none can bind, 
While flowing fast away, leaves love 
behind. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


You too, my mother, read my rhymes 
For love of unforgotten times, 

And you may chance to hear once more 
The little feet along the floor. 
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TO AUNTIE. 


CuIEF of our aunits—not only I, 

But all your dozen of nurslings cry— 
What did the other children do? 

And what were childhood, wanting you? 


TO MINNIE. 


“THE red room with the giant bed 


_ Where none but elders laid their head; 


“The little room where you and I 
Did for awhile together lie 

And, simple suitor, I your hand 
In decent marriage did demand; 
The great day nursery, best of all, 
With pictures pasted on the wall 
And leaves upon the blind— 

A pleasant room wherein to wake 
And hear the leafy garden shake 
And rustle in the wind— 

And pleasant there to lie in bed 
And see the pictures overhead— 
The wars about Sebastopol, 

The grinning guns along the wall, 
The daring escalade, 

The plunging ships, the bleating sheep, 
The happy children ankle-deep 
And laughing as they wade: 

All these are vanished clean away, 
And the old manse is changed to-day; 
It wears an altered face 

And shields a stranger race. 

The river, on from mill to mill, 
Flows past our childhood’s garden still; 
But ah! we children never more 
Shall watch it from the water-door! 
Below the yew—it still is there— 
Our phantom voices haunt the air | 
As we were still at play, 

And I can hear them call and say: 
“How far is it to Babylon?” 
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Ah, far enough, my dear, 
Far, far enough from here— 
Yet you have farther gone! 
“Can I get there by candlelight?” 
So goes the old refrain. 
I do not know—perchance you might— 
But only, children, hear it right, 
Ah, never to return again! 
The eternal dawn, beyond a doubt, 
Shall break on hill and plain, 
And put all stars and candles out 
_Ere we be young again. 
To you in distant India, these 
I send across the seas, 
Nor count it far across. 


For which of us forgets 

The Indian cabinets, 

The bones of antelope, the wings of 
albatross, 


The pied and painted birds and beans, 
The junks and bangles, beads and 
screens, 

The gods and sacred bells, 

And the loud-humming, twisted shells! 
The level of the parlour floor 
Was honest, homely, Scottish shore; 
But when we climbed upon a chair, 
Behold the gorgeous East was there! 
Be this a fable; and behold 

Me in the parlour as of old, 

And Minnie just above me set 

In the quaint Indian cabinet! 

Smiling and kind, you grace a shelf 
Too high for me to reach myself. 
Reach down a hand, my dear, and take 


These rhymes for old acquaintance’ 
sake! 
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TO MY NAME-CHILD. 


Some day soon this rhyming volume, 
if you learn with proper speed, 
Little Louis Sanchez, will be given you 
to read. 

Then shall you discover, that your name 
was printed down 

By the English printers, long ey 
in London town. 


In the great and busy city where the 
East and West are met, 

All the little letters did the English 
printer set; 

While you thought of nothing, and were 
still too young to play, 

foreign people thought of you in places 
far away. 


Ay, and while you slept, a baby, over 
all the English lands 

Other little children took the volume in 
their hands; 

Other children questioned, 
homes across the seas: 

Who was little Louis, won’t you tell us, 
mother, please? 


in their 


Now that you have spelt your lesson, 
lay it down and go and play, 
Seeking shells and seaweed on the sands 

of Monterey, 


Watching all the mighty whalebones, ly- 


_ ing buried by the breeze, 
Tiny sandy-pipers, and the huge Pacific 
seas. 


And remember in your playing, as the 
seafog rolls to you, 

Long ere you could read it, how I told 
you what to do; 

And that while you thought of no one, 
nearly half the world away 

Some one thought of Louis on the beach 


of Monterey! 
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TO ANY READER. That child to hear you. He intent 


As from the house your mother sees Is all on his play-business bent. 


You playing round the garden trees, He does not hear; he will not look, 
So you may see, if you will look Nor yet be lured out of this book. 
Through the windows of this book, For, long ago, the truth to say 


Another child, far, far away, He h 4 
And in another garden, play. © Ras STOWn Up and Song 2aay. 


But do not think you can at all, And it is but a child of air 
By knocking on the window, call That lingers in the garden there. 


Cress 


